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EW  collections  are  now  more  difficult 
to  form  than  those  adequately  repre- 
sentative of  Byzantine  enamelling. 
The  best  work  of  this  kind  is  for  the 
most  part  preserved  in  churches  and 
their  treasuries — at  Venice,  at  Limburg,  at  Munich, 
in  Mingrelia  ;  few  museums  possess  series  which 
can  be  described  as  comprehensive,  certainly  not 
the  museums  of  our  own  country.  Although 
specimens  of  secondary  importance  come  into  the 
market  from  time  to  lime,  examples  of  the  first 
order  are  unlikely  to  appear  as  frequently  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  and  they  have  always  been 
distinguished  by  their  exceptional  rarity.  The 
purchase  by  Mr.  Morgan  of  the  well-known  Sweni- 
gorodskoi  enamels'  places  his  collection  in  the 
first  rank,  by  adding  to  it  not  only  a  homogeneous 
group  of  medallions  unrivalled  in  their  magni- 
ficence, but  other  tigure-plaques  and  ornaments, 
together  with  some  purely  decorative  pieces, 
haloes,  and  backgrounds  once  enriching  ikons, 
which  in  their  richness  and  the  amplitude  of 
their  development  seem  almost  to  possess  the 
flexibility  of  delicate  woven  stuffs.'  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  consider  the  more  remark- 
able of  Mr.  Morgan's  Byzantine  enamels ;  for 
perhaps  in  no  collection  is  it  possible  to  study 
better  the  achievement  of  this  extraordinary  art 
as  it  flourished  between  the  tenth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  ;  or  better  to  realize  the  exuberance  and 
ease  of  mastery  which  enables  it  now  to  appro- 
priate the  spirit  of  the  great  designs  upon  the 
walls  of    Byzantine  churches,    now   to    fabricate 

'  Described  by  N.  P.  KnndakoHinhis  History  and  Monuments 
of  Byzanttne  Enamel,  an  edition  de  litxe  issued  both  in  German 
and  in  French. 

''It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  general  history  of 
Byzantine  enamel ;  the  chief  facts  are  given  by  Kondakoff,  and 
summarized  in  the.writer's  Byzantine  Art  and  Arcluvology,  ch.  viii. 
It  begins  to  appear  probable  that  enamelling  was  really  known 
to  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  <Egean,  and  that,  though  direct 
links  have  yet  to  be  discovered,  the  Greek  enamels  of  about  the 
sixth  century  B.C.  may  attest  an  unbroken  continuity  in  the  art. 
Greek  enamels  come  down  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  the  beginning 
of  our  era  ;  after  that  our  ignorance  must  for  the  moment  admit  a 
short  period  almost  unrepresented  by  fine  enamelling  on  gold,  the 
Celtic  and  Roman  work  then  prevalent  being  chiefly  of  thecham- 
pleve  variety  upon  bronze.  The  earliest  cloisonn6  enamels  with 
continuous  cells  covering  the  whole  field  are  those  discovered 
by  Ferlini  in  1843-5,  with  objects  of  Roman  date,  in  the  upper 
part  of  a  pyramid  at  Meroe,  a  find  which  is  siill  perplexing,  in 
view  of  the  apparent  absence  of  enamel  from  the  jewellery  of 
dynastic,  and  even  Ptolemaic,  Egypt.  It  seems  improvable 
that  the  Nubia  of  the  Roman  epoch  itself  originated  the  st\le, 
which  may  well  have  been  suggested  by  the  old  jewellery  inlaid 
a  f raid  with  coloured  stones,  widely  distributed  before  the  begin- 
ning of  our  era  over  a  region  ranging  from  Egypt  to  Central 
Asia,  and  forerunning  the  jewellery  of  our  own  Teutonic 
ancestors.  It  is  still  unknown  in  what  place  the  substitution  of 
a  fused  vitreous  powder  for  coloured  gems  began  ;  but,  if  Egypt 
must  really  be  excluded,  we  niturally  think  of  Syria,  Mesopo- 
tamia, or  even  Armenia,  as  centres  likely  10  have  initiated  the 
change  ;  all  the  available  evidence  seems  to  rule  China  out. 
But  in  whatever  region  cloisonne  enamelling  was  born  or  re 
born,  the  process  probably  flourished  continuously  from  the 
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medallions  so  diminutive'  that  we  almost  need 
a  magnifying-glass  to  appreciate  their  merit 
[Plate  II]. 

Byzantine  enamel  shares  with  the  enamel  of 
all  countries  two  cardinal  qualities  :  durability  and 
splendour  of  colour.  It  is  even  more  permanent 
than  the  other  vitreous  art  of  mosaic  ;  if  it  is  only 
kept  out  of  the  ground  and  protected  from  actual 
rough  usage,  it  will  suffer  little  deterioration  at  the 
hand  of  time.  Its  life  does  not  depend  upon 
the  consistency  of  stucco  or  the  solidity  of  a  roof ; 
it  opposes  so  small  a  front  to  danger  that  it 
escapes  when  the  greater  bulk  is  overtaken.  Its 
colours  do  not  fade.  When  the  furnace  and  the 
burnisher  have  completed  their  respective  tasks, 
nothing  but  burial  in  damp  earth  can  impair  it. 
To  minds  oppressed  by  the  evanescence  of  beauty 
in  the  things  of  man's  creation,  enamel  has  thus 
often  appeared  the  perfect  form  of  painting,  the 
one  form  which  can  preserve  the  artist's  work 
thiough  an  infinity  of  coming  time  almost  exactly 
as  it  left  his  hands.  It  was  by  this  impressive 
power  of  resistance  that  it  charmed  the  poet  who 
thirsted  after  the  abiding  splendour  and  beauty, 
demanding  that  the  substance  in  which  they  are 
embodied  should  hold  them  imperishable  in  a  world 
of  decay  ;  let  the  hard  gem  perpetuate  the  form, 
and  the  fused  glass  the  colour.*  The  skilled 
enameller  has  always  responded  to  this  appeal ; 
the  hues  to  which  he  gives  existence  are  deep  and 
steadfast ;  and  that  they  may  never  tire  by  same- 
ness, he  endows  them  with  the  added  charm  of 
change  in  permanence,  conspiring  in  this  with  the 

earliest  Christian  centuries  ;  and  though  authenticated  examples 
of  this  date  are  wanting,  we  are  probably  justified  in  assuming 
that  there  were  enamellers  in  Constantinople  and  other  cities 
from  the  time  of  Constantine.  Small  articles  of  jewellery  exist 
which  are  not  likely  to  be  much  later  ;  and  for  the  time  of 
Justinian  there  are  literary  references  which  can  hardly  be 
disputed.  The  cross  from  ttie  Sancta  Sanctorum  at  the  Lateran, 
in  which  a  series  of  Gospel  scenes  is  rendered  in  enamel  not 
without  success,  is  certainly  a  very  early  work,  and  proves  a 
high  development  of  the  art.  But  the  typical  Byzantine  enamel, 
which  the  Swenigorodskoi  medallions  so  brilliantly  represent, 
belongs  to  the  great  revival  which  succeeded  iconoclasm  ;  and 
it  is  this  culminating  period  of  the  art  with  which  we  shall  here  be 
chiefly  concerned.  It  should  be  remembered  that,  though  the 
Byzantine  craftsman  could  enamel  a  round  surface,  and  was  at 
least  acquainted  with  the  champlev6  process,  he  consistently 
preferred  the  cloisonne  method  on  gold  ;  and  when  we  speak 
of  Byzantine  enamel,  we  mean  work  of  this  description.  We 
generally  also  mean  enamels  upon  plaques  of  comparatively 
small  size  ;  for  though  we  find  stt  compositions  upon  panels  of 
considerable  dimensions,  such  as  the  Crucifixion  in  the  Reiche 
Capelle  at  Munich,  the  great  majority  of  examples  are  small 
plaques  intended  to  enrich  the  borders  of  ikons,  or  to  adorn 
crosses,  ikonastases,  book-covers,  reliquaries,  caskets,  chalices, 
patens  a-id  other  objects. 

3  Such  little  medallions  were  fixed  upon  the  ends  of  pectoral 
crosses. 

*  Peinfre  fuis  I'aquarelle 
Et  fixe  la  couleur 
Trop  frele 
Au  four  de  I'emailleur. 

Th6ophilc  Gauticr  :  L'Art. 
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light  which  plays  over  their  smooth  surfaces. 
The  figures  emerge,  as  it  were,  from  a  glowing 
atmosphere,  which  seems  to  fuse  the  harder 
lines  and  to  impart  a  fugitive  grace  of  reflec- 
tion, always  dying  and  always  renewed.  As, 
in  great  mosaic,  the  lustre  of  the  cubes  lends 
a  mysterious  life  to  the  figures,  so  here  there 
are  vivid  tremulous  effects,  as  if  the  forms 
were  seen  mirrored  on  the  face  of  a  softly  flowing 
stream.  With  every  deflection  of  light  there  is 
significant  change,  but  the  impression  of  enduring 
strength  remains  unshaken  ;  what  we  see  is  an 
effluence  from  springs  of  colour  and  brightness 
too  constant  ever  to  run  dry. 

In  the  production  of  these  splendours,  at  once 
so  steadfast  and  so  elusive,  the  enameller  seems  to 
achieve  with  perfect  ease  ;  but  that  he  may  be 
praised  according  to  his  desert,  we  must  remember 
his  long  apprenticeship,  the  price  of  his  experience, 
the  peculiar  difficulties  and  deceptions  which 
beset  him  even  in  attained  mastery.  The  vitreous 
art 'moves  with  a  distressing  slowness  ;  a  score  of 
inspirations  may  go  by  before  even  the  earlier 
processes  are  accomplished,  and  the  strips  of  gold 
soldered  in  their  final  position.  It  must  live  much 
between  suspense  and  faith,  for  even  the  riper 
knowledge  cannot  always  discount  to  the  full  the 
capricious  alteration  of  values,  or  infallibly 
estimate  the  harmony  as  it  will  be  when  the  last 
firing  is  over.  Of  all  the  arts  which  strive  after 
expression  of  life,  enamelling  in  cloisons  seems 
least  likely  to  express  with  strength  and  sympathy. 
Yet,  as  we  shall  have  more  than  one  occasion  to 
see,  such  utterance  was  certainly  attained  by  the 
best  of  the  Byzantine  craftsmen.  Checked  though 
they  were  by  meticulous  and  elusive  processes, 
they  yet  produced  work  which  is  instantly  seen  to 
be  confident  and  vital  ;  and  we  ask  ourselves  by 
what  secret  they  attained  perfection  against  such 
incalculable  odds.  For,  clearly,  to  affect  us  as 
they  do,  they  needed  something  more  than 
precision  of  touch  or  mere  manual  dexterity, 
a  sense  higher  than  the  instinct  for  nice 
symmetries,  another  force  than  the  force  of 
habit. 

The  answer  would  seem  to  be  that  they  were 
happy  in  the  dispensation  under  which  they  lived, 
and  that  their  activity  concided  with  the  reign  of  a 
discipline  beyond  all  others  calculated  to  give  this 
art  its  chance.  The  art  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the 
East  even  more  than  in  the  West,  was  ruled  by  a 
high  convention  :  theirs  were  methods  which 
could  only  gain  by  its  severity.  The  aesthetic 
of  the  time  demanded  concentration  upon  a  limited 
number  of  types  :  in  the  typical  lay  their  pros- 
pect of  success.  Medifeval  art  of  the  graver  sort 
was  in  great  measure  impersonal ;  the  men  who 
made  it  were  disciplined  to  the  point  of  self- 
abnegation.  They  so  lived  in  the  consecrated 
form  or  subject  that  their  interpretation  became 


finely  instinctive,  natural,  almost  as  free  in  effect 
as  the  work  of  spontaneous  fancy.     All  this  fell 
out  to  the  advantage  of  a  difficult  and  conservative 
art  like  enamelling.     The  craftsman  had  no  temp- 
tation to  essay  vain  feats  of  realism  ;  the  authority 
of  a  collective  wisdom  held  him  in  the  range  of 
great  quiet  norms  from  which  all  that  was  excres- 
cent or  experimental  had  long  been  shorn  away. 
In  the  acceptance  of  these  types  he  and  everyone 
about  him  had  grown  up ;  the  boy  had  learned 
them  almost  at  his  mother's  knee  ;  the  man  found 
them  in  the  very  grain  of  memory,  and  it  was  his 
heart  that  gave  them  utterance.     To  the  enameller 
they  prescribed  ends  not  hopelessly  beyond  his 
means  ;  they  assured  him  an  honourable  share  in 
the   artistic    expression   of    his    day.       Given   a 
measure    of     talent,    and,    with     the    thorough 
mediaeval  training,  he  could  not  fail  of  reasonable 
success  ;  given  a  spark  of  genius,  and  he  might 
raise  his  achievement  to  a  very  high  plane  indeed. 
His  work  inspires  because  it  delights  in  the  law ; 
it    is    only  the  enforced  obedience  which  chills, 
not  that  which  fulfils  the  heart's  desire.     If  there 
was  no  room  within  the  borders  of  his  ideal  for 
idiosyncrasies  or  vanities,  there  was  always  scope 
for  the  zeal  which  confers  the  unsolicited  distinc- 
tion. To  our  modern  view,  it  may  seem  at  times  that 
he  and  his  fellows  renounced  too  far ;  yet  they 
learned  the  great  art  of  saying  the  common  thing 
with  idiom,  and  they  never  claimed  the  version  as  a 
patent  reserved  for  their  own  wit.   To  have  learned 
this  was  to  have  attained  something  of  the  classical 
spirit. 

After  all,  in  concentrating  upon  types  they  did 
what  the  Greeks  did,  and  what  the  Renaissance 
was  itself  content  to  do.  How  often  did  the 
Greek  reiterate  the  type  of  the  athlete  or  the 
Olympian  god,  and  how  seldom  without  a  sup- 
pressed originality?  What  infinity  of  repetition 
stales  the  type  of  the  Virgin  with  the  Child,  if  the 
painter  has  once  lost  himself  in  the  grace  of  it  ? 
In  his  more  restricted  sphere,  the  Byzantine 
enameller  succeeded  by  the  same  renunciation  ; 
as  a  reward,  the  self  which  he  tried  to  forget  is 
sometimes  allowed  to  hover  about  his  types, 
lending  them,  in  our  fancy  at  least,  a  more  human 
and  individual  charm. 

Let  us  examine,  under  this  aspect,  the  more 
perfect  of  the  larger  figures  on  the  second  plate. 
That  on  the  left  represents  the  Virgin,  that  on  the 
right  the  Evangelist,  S.  John.  Since  they  are 
clearly  counterparts,  we  might  infer,  even  without 
acquaintance  with  Byzantine  iconography,  that 
they  belong  to  the  scene  of  the  Crucifixion.  And, 
in  fact,  they  are  arch-types,  the  most  typical  forms 
that  may  be,  from  head  to  foot  schematic.  The 
crossed  arms  of  the  Virgin,  the  raised  hands  of 
S.  John,  are  the  last  conventions  of  sign-language  ; 
the  colours  of  the  draperies  are  prescribed,  their 
very   folds  predetermined.    All   these   details   of 
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expression  are  old  familiar  things,  and  might  be 
paralleled  from  many  other  examples  ;  even  their 
synthesis,  as  we  find  it  here,  is  nearly  approached 
by  other  representations  of  the  same  scene.  Yet 
these  figures  live  :  they  express.  In  the  effort  to 
render  the  mood  of  absolute  sorrow,  we  feel  that 
the  artist  has  succeeded  as  no  mere  copyist  could 
succeed.  These  generalized  forms  express  real 
feeling,  because  the  maker  of  them  was  at  unity 
with  their  tradition  ;  his  whole  nature  was  con- 
gruous with  it,  all  his  energies  were  contented.  And 
therefore  it  is  that  his  work  produces  this  satisfying 
result ;  it  has  the  inevitable  and  convincing 
quality  of  the  true  thing  well  said.  It  is  admirable, 
too,  in  its  fine  economy  of  presentation.  All  is 
reduced  to  the  simplest  terms,  all  that  is  redun- 
dant eliminated,  yet  the  lines  that  remain  are 
sufficient  for  their  task.  We  could  fancy  these 
delicate  forms  enlarged  to  the  size  of  great 
mosaics  and  remaining  themselves  after  the  trans- 
lation ;  or,  conversely,  we  could  see  in  them 
mosaics  reduced  to  the  goldsmith's  scale,  but 
keeping  in  the  reduction  the  qualities  of  an 
ampler  estate.  Yet  they  need  not  be  supposed 
unique  masterpieces  of  their  period  ;  it  is  possible 
to  imagine  a  nobler  Virgin,  and  a  more  authentic 
S.  John  ;  the  times  were  prolific  in  fine  translations 
of  the  ideal.  But  it  is  certain  that  their  quality, 
religious,  emotional,  decorative,  is  of  a  high  order, 
and  that  he  would  be  great  in  his  own  conceit 
who  should  undertake  to  do  them  again,  and  to 
do  them  better.  The  plate  well  illustrates,  in  the 
crushed  mantle  of  S.  John,  the  paper-like  thin- 
ness of  the  suips  composing  the  cells ;  and, 
in  the  damag  ed  middle  plaque,"  the  method 
by  which  the  silhouette  of  figures  was  struck 
in  the  gold  plat  e  to  form  a  bed  for  the  cloisons 
and  the  enamel.  Unfortunately  it  can  give 
no  idea  of  the  noble  blue  tones  of  the  darker 
draperies. 

If  the  Byzantine  enameller  could  succeed  thus  in 
the  difficult  task  of  creating  human  figures  instinct 
with  dignity  and  strength,  he  could  hardly 
fail  of  success  when  he  confined  himself  to  deco- 
rative design.  In  this  field  the  oriental  influences 
which  surrounded  him  have  full  play  ;  luxuriant 
designs  content  the  eye  with  rich  harmonious 
effects,  in  which  every  colour  tells  with  a  clear 
accent.  The  halo  from  the  head  of  a  picture  of 
the  Virgin  at  the  top  of  the  coloured  plate  recalls, 
by  the  scheme  of  the  interlacing  bands,  the  borders 
of  fine  pavements,  such  as  that  in  the  church  of 
S.  Luke  of  Stiris  in  Phocis  ;  by  the  designs  which 

•The  figure  on  this  plaque,  which,  like  the  sm.-ill  medallions 
below,  formed  part  of  the  Swenigorodskoi  Collection,  appears 
to  represent  an  evangelist  approaching  our  Lord  with  his  gospel 
in  his  hand.  We  may  notice  here  the  two  rectangular  plaques, 
representing  S.  Nicholas  and  S.  Peter,  placed  within  the  halo 
on  the  coloured  plate.  These  figures  are  not  of  the  best  period, 
and  in  drawing  are  inferior  to  other  examples  ;  but  their  colour 
is  bold  and  harmonious,  and  conceived  with  the  instinct  for  fine 
effect  in  which  the  Byzantine  enameller  is  seldom  lacking. 


these  enclose,  the  delicate  motives  of  a  headpiece 
in  some  contemporary  illuminated  manuscript. 
The  flowing  lines  of  the  bands,  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  each  other,  are  a  frequent  feature  of 
middle-Byzantine  ornament  ;  the  interior  designs 
themselves  are  of  such  delicacy  and  finish  that 
even  the  illuminator's  brush  could  not  surpass 
them.  Crosses  inscribed  in  circles  alternate  with 
palmette  derivatives,  and  the  enrichment  of  the 
bands  with  a  continuous  line  of  white  discs  lends 
them  almost  the  appearance  of  threaded  pearls  : 
we  think  of  some  medijeval  orfrey,  embroidered 
by  a  skilled  hand,  for  an  effect  of  refined  and 
sumptuous  charm.  The  remaining  objects  on  the 
plate  are  for  the  most  part  borders  with  bands  of 
stepped  lozenges  in  rich  tones  of  blue,  red  and 
white.  They  have  not  the  opulence  and  beauty 
of  curved  line  distinguishing  the  halo,  yet  in  their 
geometrical  severity  they  please  like  an  arrange- 
ment of  fine  mosaic  cubes.  Similar  motives  were, 
in  fact,  familiar  to  mosaicists,  and  adopted  by 
illuminators,  while  for  enamel  we  may  quote  the 
Limburg  reliquary,  in  which  the  rows  of  lozenge- 
bands  are  set  four  deep  all  round  the  border. 
The  triangular  pieces  above  these  geometrical 
strips  upon  the  plate  are  delicately  ornamented 
with  scrolls  and  circles  on  a  ground  of  trans- 
lucent green,  a  favourite  colour  at  quite  an 
early  date,  but  persisting  into  the  later  period  to 
which  these  pieces  probably  belong. 

In  the  enamels  of  the  third  plate  we  recognize 
many  affinities  to  the  work  of  the  halo,  though  here 
the  execution  is  not  quite  of  the  same  quality 
These  fine  gold  earrings  and  parts  of  a  necklace, 
when  worn  upon  the  person,  must  have  produced  an 
effect  of  barbaric  splendour,  and  it  is  for  a 
people  emerging  from  the  barbaric  state  that  they 
were  actually  made.'  The  region  in  which  these 
types  are  found  is  the  south  of  Russia,  and  their 
somewhat  expansive  forms  may  perhaps  be  ex- 
plained by  the  demands  of  indigenous  taste.  Since 
the  consistency  of  the  colours  is  often  less  perfect 
than  that  found  in  undoubted  Byzantine  enamel, 
it  is  usually  supposed  that  we  have  here  examples 
of  a  local  fabric ;  and  when  we  remember  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  Russians  assimilated 
other  Byzantine  arts,  there  is  less  improbability  in 
the  supposition  than  would  at  first  sight  appear  : 
the  mosaics  of  the  church  of  S.  Michael  at  Kieff 
are  a  reminder  of  their  capacity.  The  valley  of 
the  Dnieper  was  penetrated  by  Byzantine  civiliz- 
ation immediately  after  the  conversion  of  Vladimir 
(A.D.  980),  and  excavations  in  this  region  have 
brought  to  light  many  interesting  examples  of  the 
Russo-Byzantine  minor  arts  as  they  flourished 
in  the  period  between  that  event  and  the  de%'as- 
tating    Mongolian    irruption    of    the    thirteenth 

°  The  Russian  name  for  an  earring  of  this  description  is  kalt. 
Kondakoff  h:is  discussed  these  ornaments  at  the  end  of  his  book 
on  the  history  of  Byzantine  enamel,  mentioned  above. 


Byzantine  Enamels  in  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan'^ s  Collection 


century.'  Whether  these  ornaments  were  made  by 
immigrant  Greek  artificers  working  for  a  local 
market,  or  by  pupils  trained  in  their  methods,  is 
really  a  matter  of  secondary  consequence  :  the 
spirit  and  the  feeling  are  the  same  in  either  case, 
and  it  is  a  spirit  in  which  Persian  influence  is  con- 
spicuous. Such  influences  may  have  been  simply 
adopted  from  the  Greek  instructors,  for  they  are 
also  predominant  in  Byzantine  decoration.  But 
we  should  remember  that  Persia  had  influenced 
Russia  long  before  Christianity  entered  the  country. 
The  south  of  Russia,  away  from  the  coast  cities, 
was  always  rather  Asiatic  than  European :  the 
Ural  Mountains  were  no  barrier ;  and  Persian 
motives  were  continually  crossing  the  Caspian  and 
the  Black  Sea.  The  jewellery  inlaid  with  gems 
passed  into  Europe  by  these  routes,  and  the  Goths 
thus  transmitted  a  Persian  fashion  to  the  west  of 
the  continent.  Sassanian  silver  plate,  found  with 
early-Byzantine  silver  plate  in  the  province  of 
Perm,  was  bartered  for  Russian  furs  as  early  as  the 
fifth  century  ;  and  by  one  means  or  another  the 
Slavs  were  kept  in  regular  touch  with  oriental 
feeling.  When,  therefore,  the  Russian  people  was 
converted  eu  bloc  at  Vladimir's  command,  and 
Byzantine  art  was  allowed  free  access,  those  aspects 
of  it  for  which  local  taste  was  best  prepared  were 
naturally  preferred  before  any  others  :  in  jewellery 
at  any  rate,  "  heraldic "  creatures  and  "  sacred 
trees"  were  the  subjects  of  general  predilection. 

'The  disintegration  of  the  enamel  in  these  Russian  ornaments 
may  in  part  be  due  to  the  inferior  composition  of  the  colours  ; 
but  burial  in  the  ground  places  them  at  a  disadvantage  when 
compared  with  Byzantine  enamels,  most  of  which  have  never 
been  in  the  earth  at  all. 


The  "  Sirens  "  of  the  central  earring  may  be  noticed 
as  types  in  their  origin  no  less  Asiatic  than  the 
gryphons  of  ihtpala  d'oro  in  S.  Marco,  or  upon  the 
wonderful  ewer  of  S.  Maurice  d'Agaune.  They 
are  of  inland  birth,  imagined  first  in  ancient 
Mesopotamia,  and,  as  we  see  them  here,  little 
modified  by  Hellenic  culture.  A  zoologist  might 
declare  the  species  of  the  birds  which  on  the  other 
earrings  regard  each  other  with  a  certain  cheerful 
truculence,  or  walk  with  tails  erect  on  the 
medallions  of  the  necklace.  These  tails  seem 
to  argue  them  peacocks,  but,  if  this  is  so, 
their  spotted  breasts  attest  some  latitude  of 
convention.  The  border  of  pearls  round  the 
lower  earring*  illustrates  a  fashion  very  character- 
istic of  Byzantine  jewellery,  for  centuries  applied 
to  objects  of  the  most  varied  size  and  use,  from 
the  earring  or  the  brooch  to  the  gospel-book  and 
the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Church.  Enamelled 
plaques  upon  a  book  cover,  and  upon  more  than 
one  chalice  in  the  treasury  of  S.  Marco  at  Venice, 
show  that  this  early  Byzantine  mode  was  much 
affected  for  the  frammgof  enainelled  plaques  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  millennium  after 
Christ. 

In  later  articles,  other  Byzantine  enamels  in 
Mr.  Morgan's  possession  will  be  described,  some 
illustrating  a  more  primitive  style,  others  the 
achievement  of  the  best  period.  The  last  will  be 
chosen  from  the  beautiful  medallions  of  the  former 
Swenigorodskoi  collection. 

*  The  other  earrings  were  once  enriched  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  projecting  loops  are  visible  through  which  the  wire 
passed  on  which  the  pearls  were  threaded. 


THE  REDEEMER  BY  GIOVANNI   BELLINI 
BY  ROGER  FRY 


KGNt  /f33N  spite  of  the  reassuring  signature 
KIUJ  LOJ;;jOANNES  BELLINUS  on  one  picture 
in  the  Louvre,  and  the  confident  attribu- 
j^^^tion  of  another,  every  student  of  art  has 
-j^for  long  known  that  the  Louvre  pos- 
sessed no  genuine  work  of  the  master.  Now  at  last, 
by  a  sagacious  and  fortunate  purchase,  M.  Leprieur 
has  secured  an  example  of  the  master  which  is 
not  only  authentic  beyond  all  possibility  of  dispute, 
but  also  a  revelation  of  the  noblest  and  deepest 
feelings  of  Bellini's  nature.  The  picture  [Plate]' 
was  purchased  by  M.  Kleinberger  from  a  private 
collection  in  Paris,  where  it  had  long  passed  for 
the  work  of  a  Flemish  painter.  Dr.  Friedlander, 
who  saw  the  photograph,  at  once  recognized  it  as 
a  Bellini,  an  attribution  of  which  no  competent 
authority  could  for  a  moment  dispute  the  correct- 
ness.    The  picture  is  painted  in  tempera  on  panel. 

'  It  is  owing  to  M.  Leprieur's  kindness  that  The  Burlington 
Magazine  has  the  opportunity  of  first  making  known  this 
important  work. 


The  sky  passes  from  an  inky  blue  in  the  upper 
part  to  pale  greyish  blues  towards  the  horizon, 
diversified  with  cumulus  clouds  modelled  in 
various  shades  of  dull  blue  and  bluish  white. 
The  robe  is  of  an  intense  pearly  whiteness,  passing 
to  translucent  greys  in  the  shadow  ;  the  flesh  colour 
is  of  an  almost  inscrutable  subtlety,  pallid  without  a 
suggestion  of  chalkiness,  luminous  and  solid, 
telling  as  just  perceptibly  warm  against  the  whites 
and  greys  of  the  robe,  and  yet  of  an  indescribable 
freshness  and  purity.  The  book  is  of  a  dull  plum 
colour  minutely  ornamented  with  gold  lines.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  colour  is  unusually  restricted 
for  a  Venetian  picture.  Bellini  is  one  of  the  rare 
masters  in  early  art  who  used  colour  with  a  direct 
symbolical  intention,  and  here  the  note  of  tragedy 
and  pathos  is  given  at  once  by  the  pallor  of  the 
figure  upon  the  inky  gloom  of  the  sky.  And  yet 
within  this  strange  and  restricted  harmony,  Bellini 
declares  himself  a  great  colourist  as  surelj  as  in 
the  sumptuous  splendours  of  his  later  works.     For 
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THE    LOUVRE 


'THE    KEDEEMl'K     ,    BY   GIOVANNI    HEI.IIXl 
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(a)  s.  regulus's  church  from  s.e.  (u)  s.  regui.us's  church  from  n.w. 


(c)  face  of  large  cross-shaft,  not    eaulikr 
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(d,  E,  F,  r.)    FACES  AND   S1UE3  OF   A   CROSS-SHAFT,    NOT   EARLIER    THAN     THE     EIGHTH    CENTURY.       CATHEDRAL 
MUSEUM 


(H)    REVERSE   OF    FIGURE    C 


ANTIQUITIES   OF    S.    ANDREWS 


"  The  Redeemer''''  by  Giovanni  Bellini 


though  the  colour  is  primarily  viewed  for  its 
symbolical  and  dramatic  value,  it  has  none  the 
less  a  sheer  beauty  of  the  rarest  kind. 

The  form  of  the  hands,  the  treatment  of  the 
drapery,  and  the  technique  enable  us  to  fix  with 
some  certainty  the  place  of  this  picture  in  the 
sequence  of  Bellini's  work.  It  belongs  clearly  to 
the  series  of  works  painted  while  the  influence  of 
Donatello  and  Mantegna  was  still  strongly  felt. 

The  peculiar  drawing  of  the  hands,  with  a  large, 
flat  metacarpus,  and  thin,  clearly  articulated  fingers, 
is  found  most  markedly  in  Mr.  ].  G.  Johnson's 
Madonna  and  Child  (Burliiigtoii  Magazine,  Vol.  IX, 
page  350).  It  occurs  also  in  Signor  Frizzoni's 
Madonna.  The  large  rounded  masses  of  the 
drapery  in  the  Louvre  picture  are  extremely  near  to 
that  of  Mr.  Theodore  Davies's  Madonna.  In  all 
these  works  the  preoccupation,  with  purely  plastic 
design,  is  evident.  Everywhere,  Bellini  has 
marked,  with  almost  theoretical  precision,  the 
divisions  of  the  planes,  while  within  each  plane 
the  gradations  of  modelling  are  wilfully  minimized. 
It  was  only  at  Padua,  where  the  Florentine 
tradition  had  been  grafted  by  Uccello  and  Dona- 
tello, that  a  Venetian  could  learn  such  a  method  of 
design,  and  no  one,  scarcely  even  Mantegna, 
accepted  the  idea  of  plastic  drawing  with  more 
fervour  than  the  youthful  Bellini. 

Since  Mantegna  left  for  Mantua  in  1459,  we 
may  place  somewhere  around  the  date  1460  these 
works  which  show  most  clearly  their  common 
studies  at  Padua. 

These  tarly  works  of  Bellini  enable  us  to  appre- 
ciate in  a  curiously  intimate  way  the  mental 
atmosphere  of  the  group  to  which  he  belonged. 
They  show  a  combination  of  enthusiasms  and 
ideals  which  one  would  not  have  anticipated  on 
a  priori  grounds.  We  see  the  first  fervour  of  the 
Renaissance,  the  enthusiasm  for  classic  art  and 
for  the  complete  exploration  of  formal  structure 
coinciding  not  with  the  Paganism  of  a  Malatesta 
and  a  Leo  Battista  Albert,  but  with  a  sudden  re- 
vival of  Christian  feeling,  so  that  Bellini's  Redeemer 
shows  a  strange  intensity  of  devotional  feeling  ex- 
pressed in  a  way  which  implies  a  severe  application 
to  the  study  of  pure  form.  There  is,  of  course, 
nothing  really  inconsistent  in  these  ideals,  and  the 

ANTIQUITIES  OF  S.  ANDREWS^ 
BY  G.  T.  RIVOIRA 

jN  the  occasion  of  the  Five-Hundredth 

[Anniversary    of    the     oldest     of     the 

1  Scottish    Universities — S.  Andrews — I 

'had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the 

^remains  of  the  church  of   S.  Regulus 

(commonly  known  as  S.  Rule),  and  also  some  of 

the  stone    carvings    collected    in    the    Cathedral 

•Translated  from  the  Italian  for  the  author  by  G.  McN. 
Rushfurth. 


Louvre  picture  shows  by  the  perfection  of  its 
harmony  how  completely  the  two  elements  were 
fixed  by  Bellini's  ardent  sensibility. 

Vov  if  ever  an  artist  was  possessed  by  his  subject 
it  was  Bellini  when  the  image  of  the  wounded 
Saviour  became  manifest  at  the  call  of  his  yearning 
aspiration.  It  is  a  figure  of  infinite  tenderness, 
and  divine  only  in  the  sheer  intensity  of  its 
humanity,  in  the  passion  of  its  appeal  to  the  world 
to  listen  and  accept  its  outpoured  love.  The 
figure  is  no  less  eloquent  than  the  face;  the  hands, 
as  always  in  Bellini,  reveal  a  singular  nobility 
and  generosity  of  spirit,  no  less  in  their  actual 
forms  than  in  their  movements.  But  it  was  doubt- 
less thanks  to  Bellini's  studies  in  plastic  form  and 
plastic  rhythm  that  he  was  able  to  give  to  the  figure 
its  full  embodiment  of  mass  and  movement  and 
thereby  to  evoke  so  completely  the  overpowering 
eloquence  of  Christ's  appeal,  which  rises  almost 
to  a  cry  of  despairing  pity  before  the  helpless 
indifference  and  futility  of  mankind. 

With  some  artists — perhaps  the  greatest  of  all — 
with  Leonardo,  even  with  Giotto,  one  suspects 
that  the  religious  feeling  follows  on  a  dramatic  or 
imaginative  conviction.  With  Bellini  one  cannot 
doubt  the  literal  completeness  of  his  belief,  and  in 
no  other  work  is  this  intensity  of  conviction  more 
evident  or  more  profound. 

In  the  analogous  and  nearly  contemporary 
Blood  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  National  Gallery, 
Bellini  is  more  curious,  more  fantastic  and 
mystical ;  here  the  emotion  is  more  intimately 
personal ;  it  is  of  that  kind  which  is  the  object  of 
devotional  exercise.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  rare 
works  of  art  in  which  such  a  feeling  is  genuinely 
and  sincerely  expressed. 

It  is  an  interesting  question,  but  one  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  answer,  why  this  devotional 
attitude  has  never,  since  the  mid-fifteenth  century, 
found  real  artistic  expression.  It  is  strange  that  a 
feeling  that  inspired  such  supreme  art  as  that  of 
the  Louvre  picture  should  have  given  rise,  ever 
since,  only  to  insufferable  bondieuseries.  Is  it  the 
desire  for  edification  which  forces  to  vehement 
expression  a  tepid  emotion,  and  if  so,  why  was 
this  motive  of  a  misplaced  goodwill  so  blessedly 
absent  from  Bellini's  work  ? 


Museum  hard  by.    Their  interest  seemed  to  me  so 

great  that  I  felt  they  deserved  a  short  notice  in 

The  Burlington  Magazine. 

The  Church  and  Tower  of  S.  Regulus 

We  have  no  information  about  the  date  of  this 

architectural  enigma,  nor  do  we  know  why  and 

when    it   obtained    its    present    name. '     George 

'J.  Maitland  Anderson,  Handbook  tOi  the  City  and  University 
of  S.  .iniirews,  p.  22. 
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Antiquities  of  S.  Andrews 

Marline  thought  that  it  belonged  to  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century.-  But  an  old  tradition  put  it  in 
the  eighth,  perhaps  in  connexion  with  the  fact 
that  King  Nectan,  when  he  decided  (710)  to 
introduce  in  his  dominions  the  Roman  method  of 
calculating  the  date  of  Easter,'  asked  Ceolfrid, 
abbot  of  Jarrow,  to  send  him  builders  to  erect  a 
stone  church  in  the  Roman  style  :  "  Naiton  rex 
Pictorum  .  .  .  architectos  sibi  mitti  petiit,  qui 
iuxta  morem  Romanorum  ecclesiam  de  lapide  in 
gente  ipsius  facerent  ".  The  request  was  granted  : 
"  abba  Ceolfrid  misit  architectos  quos  petebatur  ".* 
Another  suggestion  is  that  it  belongs  to  the 
episcopate  of  Kellach  II  (970-995).^  Mr.  David 
Henry,"  again,  regards  the  most  probable  age  as 
that  of  Kellach,  the  first  bishop  of  S.  Andrews 
(created  in  908),  and  of  King  Constantine  III 
(904-943).  On  the  other  hand,  Joseph  Robertson, 
on  the  strength  of  a  passage  in  the  "  Legend 
of  S.  Andrews ",  placed  it  in  the  episcopate  of 
Robert,'  who,  according  to  Gams, '  filled  the 
see  for  two  years  as  bishop  elect  and  for  thirty- 
five  after  his  consecration  (1122 -1124- 1159). 
Lastly,  Robert  Skinner  ascribed  it  to  two 
different  dates  :  the  tower  going  back  to  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  apsidal  chapel  to 
the  time  of  the  aforesaid  Robert.' 

Let  us  now  investigate  the  facts,  and  try  to  find 
a  date  which  will  agree  best  both  with  the 
documentary  evidence  and  with  the  architectural 
and  archaeological  results  of  our  examination  of 
the  building. 

It  consists  of  a  tower  with  an  apsidal  chapel 
attached  to  it  on  the  east  [PlaTc;  I,  A  and  b]. 
The  tower,  so  loved  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
rivalling  in  height  many  of  the  oldest  west-end 
church  towers  of  England — such  as  those  of 
8.  Peter's,  Monkvvearmouth  (seventh  and  eleventh 
centuries)  ;  Brixworth  (eleventh  century) ;  S. 
Cuthbert's,  Billingham  (eleventh  century)  ;  S. 
Mary's,  Ovingham  (eleventh  century) ;  S.  Michael's, 
Oxford  (eleventh  century) ;  S.  Benet's,  Cambridge 
(eleventh  century) — is  square  in  plan,  each  side 
measuring  about  twenty-one  feet.  The  height  is 
about  109  feet.  It  is  built  of  courses  of  sandstone 
blocks,  carefully  worked  and  laid  in  mortar. 
David  Henry '"  notices  that  the  Roman  foot  was 
taken  as  the  unit  of  measurement  for  the  height  of 
the  courses,  and  further,  that  the  stone  must  have 
come  from  the  Tyne  Valley. 

The  western  face  contains  a  lofty  arched  opening 
(now  walled  up  except  for  a  small  door)  with  a 

"J.  F.  S.  Gordon,  Scotichroiikon,  pp.  95-97. 
'Andrew  Lang,  S.  Andrews,  pp.  1-43. 

*  Bede,  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Genlis  Aughrum,  V,  21. 
•David  Henry,  S.  Reguliis  Church  and  Tower,  S.  Andrews, 

pp.  8-17. 

'Op.  c;7.,pp.  8-17. 

'  D.  Hay  Hem  ng,  Guide  to  S.  Andrews,  pp.  87-88. 

*  Series  Episcoporum  Ecclesiiv  Catholiccv. 
'J.  F.  S.  Gordon,  op.  cit.,  pp.  92-95. 
i'Op.cit.,  pp.  8-17. 
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moulded  archivolt  and  engaged  angle-shafts 
crowned  by  plain  capitals  formed  of  inverted  and 
truncated  cones,  and  provided  with  a  necking. 
Above  the  arch  is  a  string-course  supported 
on  brackets.  Corresponding  to  this  arch,  on 
the  eastern  side,  is  a  similar  one,  also  walled 
up  ;  but  here  the  angle-shafts  have  disappeared, 
and  only  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  capitals 
is  left.  The  tower  is  lighted  by  small  round- 
headed  windows  splayed  on  the  inside,  and  also 
by  four  two-light  openings,  the  moulded  arches 
of  which  spring  from  a  small  shaft  in  the  centre. 
These  shafts  are  surmounted  by  cylindrical 
capitals  divided  by  a  necking  from  the  drum,  of 
which  they  appear  to  be  a  mere  continuation.  The 
one  in  the  western  opening  has  plain  crockets  at 
the  corners.  Resting  on  the  capitals  are  corbel- 
pulvins.  At  the  base  of  these  openings  runs  a 
plain  string-course,  and  the  tower  is  finished  at 
the  top  by  two  more  string-courses  carried  on 
brackets.  The  summit  was  formed  by  a  pyramidal 
roof.  The  corbels  (altered  later)  which  carried  it 
are  visible  inside.  The  modern  roof  is  flat.  At 
the  present  time  the  tower  has  an  internal  stone 
staircase,  but  originally  it  was  divided  by  wooden 
floors  reached  by  wooden  stairs.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  some  of  the  oak  joists  which  carried 
the  floors  could  still  be  seen." 

The  chapel,  which  projects  a  little  beyond  the 
north  and  south  sides  of  the  tower,  and  was  the 
nave  of  the  original  church,  measures  about  26  by 
20  feet.  The  walls  are  still  standing.  It  was 
lighted  by  four  round-headed  windows  splayed  on 
both  sides.  The  door  on  the  south  is  later.  The 
original  entrance  to  the  church  must  have  been  by 
a  door  in  the  western  face  of  the  tower.  At  the 
top  of  the  walls  is  a  string-course  carried  on 
brackets,  a  continuation  of  the  similar  one  round 
the  lower  part  of  the  tower.  The  roof  was  of 
wood,  and  on  the  eastern  face  of  the  tower  the 
marks  of  three  roofs  may  be  seen,  showing  that  it 
was  altered  twice.  At  the  east  is  the  chancel  arch 
with  its  mouldings  and  pairs  of  engaged  angle-shafts 
on  either  side,  surmounted  by  capitals  like  those 
of  the  tower  arches  carrying  a  plain  circular  abacus. 
Beyond  this  extended  the  destroyed  apsidal  sanc- 
tuary, measuring  about  24  by  16  feet.  The  base 
of  the  walls  was  still  in  existence  in  1787.'*  Such 
was  the  original  church  of  S,  Regulus. 

Later,  an  addition  was  made  at  the  west.  This 
addition  was  loftier  than  the  chapel  above  described, 
as  the  marks  of  the  roof  against  the  western  face 
of  the  tower  show.  On  the  well-known  Chapter 
Seal,  several  examples  of  which  exist,  two  being 
figured  by  Gordon,"  this  structure  is  shown  with 
a  slender  tower  flanking  its  fa9ade.  Nothing 
remains  of  it  except  the  return  walls  now  forming 

"  J.  F.  S.  Gordon,  op.  cit.,  pp.  QS-97. 
"  D.  Hay  Fleming,  op.  cit.,  p.  89. 
"  Op.  cit. ,  p.  97. 


buttresses  to  the  west  side  of  the  tower,  and 
evidently  not  part  of  the  original  building.  It  is 
thought  to  have  formed  the  nave  of  the  church, 
the  older  nave  becoming  the  choir. 

Taken  altogether,  the  church  of  S.  Rule  reveals 
a  constructive  and  artistic  unity,  but  two  periods 
of  construction.  Chapel  and  tower  are  structurally 
of  one  period,  and  the  chancel  arch,  the  eastern 
tower  arch,  the  two-light  openings  and  the  external 
string-courses  form  part  of  the  structure  ;  while 
the  treatment  of  the  chancel  arch,  eastern  tower 
arch  and  the  two-light  openings  indicates  unity  of 
design  and  execution.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
western  tower  arch,  though  corresponding  in 
treatment  with  the  eastern  arch,  chancel  arch  and 
the  two-light  openings,  belongs  to  a  different  set 
of  operations,  and  is  the  result  of  an  alteration  of 
the  original  building,  it  being  inconceivable  that 
a  portal  of  such  large  dimensions  should  have 
formed  the  primitive  entrance  to  the  tower  and 
church.  The  two  sets  of  operations  must  have 
been  close  together,  for  the  results  show,  not  only 
unity  of  conception,  but  also  identity  of  workman- 
ship. With  the  second  is  to  be  connected  the 
addition  made  on  the  west  of  the  tower ;  an 
addition  which,  as  Mr.  David  Henry  remarks,'* 
demanded  the  substitution  of  a  lofty  arch  of  com- 
munication for  the  original  entrance  to  the  tower 
and  church. 

It  is  my  belief  that  both  sets  of  operations  belong 
to  the  episcopate  of  Robert.  It  is  certain  that, 
after  his  consecration  at  York  in  1124,  he  began  to 
build  his  new  church,  for  we  have  the  statement  to 
that  effect  of  the  "  Legend  of  S.  Andrews  "  quoted 
in  the  "Acta  Sanctorum"'^  and  by  Skene '^: — 
"  Basilica  igitur  in  fundamentis  inchoata ",  etc. 
The  new  church  replaced  a  previous  one  of 
smaller  dimensions:  "ordinatus  igitur  episcopus, 
atque  ad  sedem  propriam  reversus,  quod  anhelabat 
in  pectore,  exercere  studebat  in  opere,  ut  ecclesia, 
videlicet  ampliaretur  et  cultui  divino  dedicaretur  ". 
At  first  the  work  advanced  slowly  from  lack  of 
funds,  but  as  these  increased  things  moved  faster. 
When  the  church  and  the  monastic  buildings 
attached  to  it  were  approaching  completion,  it  was 
decided  to  install  in  them  Augustinian  Canons 
with  a  Prior.  By  1 144  the  Priory  of  S.Andrews 
was  in  working  order,  as  the  Foundation  Charter 
shows." 

It  is  with  this  installation  that  we  must  connect 
the  western  extension  of  the  church  which,  in  the 
original  form  given  to  it  by  Bishop  Robert,  was,  as 
the  "  Legend  "  shows,  of  modest  dimensions — "  Sed 
quoniam  impensa  erant  modica,  modice  erigebatur 
et   fabrica" — while    its   apsidal   sanctuary   would 

"  Op.  cit.,  pp.  8-17. 

"D/e  XVU  Octobris.  Dc  S.  Regiilo  Coiif.  et  abbate  aiil 
efiiscopo. 

^'Chronicles  and  Memorials  —  Scotland.  W.  F.  Skene, 
Chronicles  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  pp.  191,  192. 

"J.  F.  S.  Gordon,  op.  cit.,  pp.  122-126. 
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have  been  too  small  for  the  number  of  canons 
who  would  have  had  to  use  it. 

My  view,  which  is  in  agreement  with  that  stated 
in  1849  by  Joseph  Robertson,  is  supported  by  the 
following  considerations  among  others  : — 

(a)  At  no  time  between  the  eighth  and  the  eleventh 
centuries  were  English,  Scotch,  or  Irish  builders 
in  a  position  to  execute  such  perfect  masonry  as 
appears  in  S.  Rule's.  My  long  acquaintance  with 
the  ancient  remains  in  these  countries  justifies 
me  in  making  this  statement.  The  reverse  can 
only  be  maintained  by  arbitrarily  giving  them 
earlier  dates.  In  this  way  a  hypothetical  date  has 
been  ascribed  to  buildings  such  as  the  Round 
Towers  of  Ireland,  which  have  been  placed  at  any 
time  between  the  fifth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  but 
in  my  opinion  are  not  older  than  the  tenth  or 
eleventh,  the  oldest  {e.g.,  those  of  Glendalough, 
Monasterboice,  Antrim)  being  built  of  roughly 
hewn  stones  and  rubble  set  in  mortar,  and 
provided  with  very  rude  openings."  Nor  is  this 
all,  for  even  in  the  time  of  Queen  Margaret,  the 
saintly  wife  of  the  warlike  Malcolm  III  (1057-1093), 
any  masons  that  the  Scots  could  have  called  in 
from  the  North  of  England  would  have  been 
incapable  of  executing  the  work  in  S.  Rule's. 
The  church  towers  of  Billingham,  Jarrow  and 
Ovingham  prove  this. 

(6)  In  England,  church  towers  with  multiple 
windows  of  artistic  form  in  the  bell-chamber  made 
their  first  appearance,  to  judge  from  the  existing 
specimens,  in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century, 
and  then  only  in  a  rude  form  like  that  at  Earl's 
Barton.  It  is  only  after  the  Norman  Conquest 
that  they  assume  a  more  finished  appearance.'' 

(c)  Engaged  angle-shafts  at  the  sides  of  open- 
ings did  not  appear  in  these  countries  before  the 
eleventh  century.  One  of  the  earliest  instances  is 
in  S.  George's  Church,  Kirkdale  (1055-1065).^" 

Early  Carvings  in  the  Cathedral  Museum. 

The  history  of  the  interesting  early  mediaeval 
stone  carvings  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
will,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  have  to  be  entirely  re- 
written ;  and  in  the  process  we  shall  have  to 
abandon  (i)  a  number  of  attributions  which  have 
become  traditional  and  deeply  rooted,  though  in 
some  cases  purely  imaginary;  (2)  the  influence  of 
various  illuminated  manuscripts  which  do  not 
always  belong  to  the  age  ascribed  to  them  ;  and  (3) 
the  e.xistence  of  schools  of  artists  which  are  often 
quite  gratuitous. 

What  is  wanted  is  that  this  important  but 
difficult  task  of  historical  reconstruction  should  be 
undertaken  by  some  one  who  is  not  imbued  with 
the  prejudices  of  a  school  ;    who  possesses  that 

"G.    T.    Rivoira,    Lombardic     Architecture    (Heinemann, 
London,  1910),  Vol.  H,  pp.  255-266. 
'"G.  T.  Rivoira,  op.  at ,  H,  pp.  125-193. 
'^Ibid  ,  pp.  165,  166. 
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combination  of  philological,  artistic  and  archceo- 
logical  equipment  which  is  indispensable  for  the 
purpose ;  who  has  trained  both  eye  and  mind  by 
the  study  of  the  actual  carvings  before  going  on  to 
compare  them,  not  only  with  one  another,  but  also 
with  contemporary  specimens  in  other  lands.  His 
object  would  be  to  reach  a  conclusion  evolved  from 
the  facts,  and  not  a  mere  product  of  the  imagination 
or  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  said  before. 
Meanwhile,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
supplement  my  previous  attempts  to  shed  some 
new  light  on  English  and  Irish  carvings"  by  a 
similar  effort  in  the  case  of  those  of  Scotland. 

I  propose  to  devote  our  attention  specially  to 
the  two  most  striking  specimens  among  the  older 
carvings  in  the  Cathedral  Museum  at  S.  Andrews, 
as  they  are  the  most  instructive  for  our  purpose. 
These  are  two  cross-shafts,  which  have  been  re- 
erected  in  the  Museum,  and  come,  (i)  in  the  one 
case  from  the  local  University  Museum ;  (2)  in 
the  other  from  the  lower  part  of  the  east  gable  of 
the  Cathedral  where  it  had  been  used  as  building 
material. 

(i)  This  has  been  described  and  catalogued  by 
Komilly  Allen.-  It  is  of  sandstone  and  6  ft.  2  in. 
in  height  [PLATE  I,  D,  E,  F  and  g].  Both  faces 
and  the  sides  are  carved  with  panels  of  interlacing, 
both  of  the  rectilineal  or  key-pattern  variety,  and 
also  of  that  which  combines  both  rectilineal  and 
curvilineal,  in  some  instances  very  complicated, 
formed  of  single  bands  or  else  of  duplicated 
osiers  or  cord.  The  parts  which  are  fairly  well 
preserved  show  that  these  interlacings  are  in 
rounded  relief.  The  panels  are  irregularly  formed 
and  the  bands  are  carelessly  executed — a  defect 
which  the  intricacy  of  the  lines  and  the  com- 
plication of  the  knots  make  less  noticeable. 

These  ornamental  motives  may  be  thus 
classified  : — 

(a)  Interlacing  of  fairly  simple  pattern  and 
regular  design,  formed  of  duplicated  osiers,  is  of 
great  antiquity.  In  Italy  the  mediaeval  craftsmen 
continued  its  use  by  derivation  from  Etruscan 
and  Roman  carving  and,  particularly,  from  Roman 
mosaics.-''  In  England  and  Ireland  the  earliest 
illuminators  of  manuscripts  (such  as  the  "  Book  of 
Dimma  "  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  ascribed  to 
640-642)  may  well  have  drawn  their  inspiration 
from  Romano-British  mosaics.^ 

(6)  Interlacings  of  complicated  but  irregular 
design  formed  of  duplicated  osiers  are  irregular 
derivations  from  the  complicated  but  regular 
Comacine  or  Lombardic  interlacing  which  made 
its  appearance  in  Italy  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century.^  On  this  side  of  the  English 
Channel   complicated    interlacing   which   can  be 

^  G.  T.  Rivoira,  op.  cit ,  Vol.  II,  pp.  142-149,  255-257. 
^  The  Early  Christian  Monuments  ot  Scotland,  p.  359. 
23G.  T.  Rivoira,  op.  cit..  Vol.  I,  pp.  105,  106. 
^lbid.,\o\.  II,  pp.  142-149. 
^Ibid.,  Vol.  l,pp.  143- 150- 
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dated  with  accuracy  appears  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Lindisfarne  Gospels  (British  Museum).  The 
name  of  the  illuminator — Ethelwold  (721-737)-" — 
appears  to  be  Anglo-Saxon.  An  earlier  instance 
would  be  the  "  Book  of  Durrow  "  (Trinity  College, 
Dublin)  if  the  date  usually  assigned  to  it  in  the 
seventh  century  could  be  accepted  ;  but  I  am 
unable  to  place  it  earlier  than  the  second  half  of 
the  eighth. 

The  elaborate  interlacing,  of  these  and  other 
Irish  and  English  MSB.  of  the  ninth  century  must 
be  due  to  the  influence  of  such  centres  of  Latin 
culture  as  Jarrow,  Monkvvearmouth  and  Hexham, 
but  above  all  to  that  of  the  School  of  S.  Gall, 
which  on  one  side  was  in  contact  with  the  Coma- 
cine  masters,  and  on  the  other  kept  up  monastic 
relations  with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  I  am 
not  the  first  to  suggest  that  the  idea  of  such  inter- 
lacing was  derived  from  Lombardy.-' 

But,  in  the  next  place,  we  must  not  suppose 
that,  either  in  England,  Scotland  or  Ireland,  such 
interlacing  was  employed  in  carving  before  the 
introduction  of  foreign  artists  by  Benedict  Biscop, 
the  founder  of  S.  Peter's,  Monkwearmouth  (675), 
and  Wilfrid  (634-709),  or  the  growth  of  a  national 
school  in  Northumbria,  based  on  the  precepts  and 
examples  which  such  artists  left  behind  them.^  If 
we  are  told  of  similar  carving  of  a  date  earlier 
than  the  eighth  century,  such  dates  will  not  stand 
the  test  of  examination.  For  instance,  there  is  the 
well-known  lower  part  of  a  cross-shaft  from  Yaren, 
now  in  the  Cathedral  Library  at  Durham,  which 
is  assigned  with  all  the  air  of  certainty  to  Tun- 
berht  who  was  elected  bishop  of  Hexham  in  680 
and  deposed  in  685,^  though  such  a  date  is 
mere  guess-work  as  others,  too,  have  seen." 
The  name  of  the  bishop  cannot  be  deciphered  in 
the  remains  of  the  inscription,  which  I  have  care- 
fully examined  on  the  stone,  without,  at  least, 
drawing  on  the  imagination. 

Apparently,  before  the  time  of  Biscop  and  Wilfrid 
the  Northumbrian  and  Irish  carvers  did  not  treat 
gravestones  ornamentally,  as  is  shown  by  the 
familiar  examples  from  Hartlepool,  and  by  others 
found  at  Lindisfarne,  Glendalough  and  Clonmac- 
noise,  to  all  of  which  a  Celtic  origin  has  been 
assigned. 

It  is  a  very  generally  accepted  belief  that  the 
sculptors  of  the  British  Isles  derived  the  idea  of 
complicated  interlacing  from  illuminated  MSS.  I 
can  only  say  that  the  theory  remains  unproved. 
And  I  may  add  that  the  Lombard  masters,  the 
creators  of  this  form  of  ornament,  derived  it  either 

^W.  Greenwell,  Durham  Cathedral,  p.  7. 

27  W.  S.  Calverley  and  W.  G.  Collingwood,  Notes  on  the  Eariv 
Sculptured  Crosses,  Shrinesand  Monuments  in  thepresent  Diocese 
of  Carlisle,  p.  44. 

^G.  T,  Rivoira,  o^  cit.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  142-149. 

^G.  F.  Krowne,  Theodore  and  Wilfriih,  pp.  161,  162. 

'"F.  J.  Haverfield  and  VV.  Greenwell,  A  Catalogue  of  the 
Sculptured  and  Inscribed  Stones  in  the  Cathedral  Library 
Durham,  pp.  112-114. 
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from  ancient  carving,  and  above  all  from  Roman 
mosaics,  or  else  from  their  own  powers  of  inven- 
tion, but  not  from  illuminations.  The  numbers  of 
illuminated  MSS.  which  I  have  examined  put  this 
conclusion  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt. 

(c)  Rectilineal  interlacings,  commonly  known 
as  "key  patterns  "—the  key  patterns  being,  some- 
times, simple  meanders— are,  in  their  elementary 
forms,  the  result  of  rude  imitation  of  ordinary 
classical  meanders ;  in  their  more  elaborate  forms, 
of  a  confused,  childish  and  inartistic  use  of  com- 
plex meanders  and  the  designs  of  pavements  in 
opus  spicatitm.  They  seem  to  have  originated  in 
England,  for  they  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Lindisfarne  Gospels.  Nor  is  there  any  trace  of  them 
in  dated  stone  carving  before  the  eighth  century. 

The  conclusion,  then,  to  which  these  considera- 
tions point  is  that  the  shaft  at  S.  Andrews  was  not 
produced  before  the  eighth  century.  The  same 
will  hold  good  for  the  other  cross-shafts,  cross- 
heads,  arms  of  crosses,  cross-slabs  and  other  carved 
slabs  treated  with  the  motives  which  we  have 
described,  of  all  which  the  Cathedral  Museum  at 
S.  Andrews  possesses  a  collection  unequalled  by 
any  other  local  collections  in  Scotland.  Dr.  Hay 
Fleming  has  given  us  an  important  paper  on  the 
subject  of  this  collection.^' 

(2)  The  later  history  of  the  other  cross-shaft  has 
been  told  by  Dr.  Hay  Fleming.  ^'^  As  the  fracture 
at  the  top  is  irregular,  the  two  sides  are  of  different 
heights,  the  one  being  8ft.  and  the  other  7ft.  6in. 
Front,  back  and  sides  have  carvings  in  rounded 
relief  [Plate  I,  c  and  h].  They  exhibit  panels 
containing  foliaceous  scrollwork,  diagonal  key- 
patterns,  a  pair  of  quadrupeds  joining  in  one 
human  face  with  two  birds  above.  Two  men 
armed,  one  with  a  sword,  the  other  with  a  shield, 
seem  to  be  trying  respectively  to  strike  and  to 
protect  a  smaller  human  figure,  perhaps  a  boy  ; 
foliaceous  ornamentation  starts  from  the  shield. 
Then  there  are  two  men  holding  one  another's 
hands,  whose  bodies  end  in  intertwined  serpent 
tails  instead  of  legs,  while  above  them  are  monsters 
with  similar  extremities,  and  higher  still  is  part  of 
a  human  figure  between  two  quadrupeds  and  a  lion 
with  a  curling  tail. 

Badly  preserved  as  these  sculptures  are,  one 
cannot  fail  to  notice  how  weak  in  drawing  and 
how  uncertain  in  outline  is  the  conventional 
foliage,  while  the  living  beings,  especially  the 
human  forms,  show  not  the  smallest  attempt  at 
drawing,  proportion  or  anatomy. 

Of  the  subjects  represented  on  the  shaft  we  may 
pass  over  the  foliaceous  scrollwork  of  Graeco- 
Roman  origin,  and  also  the  key-pattern  which  we 
have  already  discussed  ;  and  we  will  devote  our- 

'^^  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  Vol. 
XLIII,  pp.  385-414.  Notice  of  Sculptured  Cross-shafts  and 
Sculptured  Slabs  recovered  from  the  base  ot  S.  Andrews 
Cathedral. 

■^Ibid.,  Vol.  XLIII,  pp.  385-414. 
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selves  to  the  consideration  of  the  animated 
figures. 

Figures  of  monsters  and  scenes  of  combat 
appear  in  illuminated  MSS.  from  the  ninth  century 
onwards.  Thus  in  the  "  Book  of  Durrow  "  we  see 
four-footed  beasts  and  animal  heads  with  long 
beak-like  jaws,  which  develop  into  interlaced 
bands  ending  in  a  serpent  tail,  and  fix  their  teeth 
in  their  own  or  in  one  another's  bodies.  These 
snake-like  forms  recall  those  in  the  porch  of  S. 
Peter's,  Monkwearmouth,  the  work  of  French 
carvers. 

The  motive  in  sculpture  of  pairs  of  quadrupeds 
with  a  single  head '  was,  so  far  as  the  West  is 
concerned,  derived  from  Etrusco-Roman  art.  The 
Etruscans  were  the  first  to  represent  them  in 
reliefs  on  slabs  ;  later,  the  Romans  employed  them 
in  capitals  as  well.^  The  medijeval  sculptors 
brought  them  to  the  front  once  more  during  the 
renaissance  which  began  about  the  year  1000. 

Until  the  contrary  is  proved,  the  age  of  the 
shaft  must  be  put  not  earlier  than  the  Norman 
conquest  of  England  ;  in  other  words,  within  a 
century  of  the  time  when  Bishop  Arnold  (1160- 
1162)  was  undertaking  the  clearance  of  the  site  for 
his  new  cathedral,  and  the  masons  were  using  up 
the  carved  gravestones  which  they  found  on  the 
spot  as  building  material — a  fact  which  is  no 
surprise  to  one  who,  like  myself,  has  examined 
thousands  of  churches,  and  has  had  tangible 
proof  to  what  base  uses  the  present,  everywhere 
and  always,  without  discernment  and  without 
veneration,  has  devoted  the  past. 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  S.  Andrews,  so  far 
as  it  is  known,  is  also  in  favour  of  the  dates 
which  I  have  suggested.  The  earlier  part  of  that 
history  is  very  obscure,  but  its  approximate 
reconstruction  seems  to  be  not  impossible. 

Cainnech  or  Kenneth,  an  Irishman  who  lived 
some  time  between  515  and  597,**  and  was  the 
contemporary  or  companion  of  Columba  (died 
about  597),  retired  to  the  place  then  known  as 
Kilrymont.  Not  long  after,  perhaps,  another 
Irishman,  Riagail  or  Regulus,  together  with  some 
followers  founded  there  a  monastic  settlement 
under  the  Columban  Rule.  This  settlement  must 
have  been  dissolved  when  King  Nectan,  in  717, 
expelled  the  Columban  Order  from  his  dominions. 
In  the  reign  of  Angus  son  of  Fergus  (731-761), 
the  relics  of  S.  Andrew  and  his  cult  were  brought 
here,  apparently  from  Hexham,  and  perhaps  after 
the  deposition  in  732  of  Acca,  bishop  of  Hexham. 
This  translation  would  explain  the  peculiar  respect 
shown  by  the  Scots  for  Hexham  up  till  the  time 
of  David  I  (1124-1153).'^ 

At  this  point  in  the  dawn  of  the  history  of  S. 

3»G.  T.  Rivoira,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  no,  in. 

'*Acta  Sanctorum.  Die  XI  Octobris.  De  S.  Caunico  abbale 
Kill-Kcnniensi. 

"^  Rolls  Series.  Hisleria  Johannis  prions  Hagustaldensis  ccclesia;, 
p.  290. 
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Andrews  we  suddenly  become  aware  of  a 
religious  congregation  of  unknown  origin,  de- 
scribed as  "  the  Culdees  ",  which  from  761  to  908 
(when  Kellach,  the  first  bishop,  was  elected)  was 
evidently  firmly  established  in  S.  Andrews.  So 
much  so  that  Constantine  III  after  his  abdication 
became  abbot  of  the  Culdees  of  S.  Andrews,  and 
they  had  the  right  of  electing  the  bishop,  a  right 
which,  later,  they  defended  energetically  against 
both  the  Regular  Canons  and  the  bishops  them- 
selves, though  without  success.  The  Culdees 
seem  to  have  been  originally  of  Pictish,  Scotch 
and  Irish  race.  But  certain  it  is  that  for  two 
centuries  the  bishops  of  S.  Andrews  bore  Celtic 
names,  and  that  when,  in  the  time  of  Bishop 
Fothad  II  (1059-1093),  the  well-known  council  was 
held  at  S.  Andrews  (1074),  on  the  instigation  of 
Malcolm  III  and  Queen  Margaret,  the  native 
clergy  then  assembled  could  understand  only 
Gaelic.'^ ''  ^ »» 

This  veiy  brief  historical  summary  shows  that 
the  characteristic  complicated  interlacing  and  the 
key  pattern  cannot  have  reached  S.  Andrews  before 
the  expulsion  of  the  Columbites  in  717,  or,  better 
still,  until  after  the  translation  thither  of  the  relics 
of  the  Apostle  Andrew — the  two  occasions  when 
S.  Andrews  was  brought  into  immediate  artistic 
contact  with  Northumbria.  Neither  Cainnech 
nor  Riagail  and  his  companions  could  have 
carved  or  caused  to  be  carved  by  Irish  hands 
decorative  motives  to  which  they  were  strangers, 
and  which  had  not  even  been  invented  in  their 
time. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that  ornamentation 
of  this  type  was  unknown  not  merely  at  S. 
Andrews,  but  in  any  part  of  Scotland  before  the 
eighth  century.  It  is  true  that  the  well-known 
Bewcastle  cross,  which  exhibits,  among  other 
motives,  interlacing  of  very  elaborate  character,  is 
generally  believed,  on  the  strength  of  the  dedi- 
catory inscription  carved  in  Runic  letters  which 
it  bears,  to  have  been  erected  in  memory  of 
Alchfrith  by  his  younger  brother  Ecgfrith""*^" 
(671).  Alchfrith  was  created  sub-king  in  Deira, 
but  did  not  succeed  his  father  Oswy  (642-671) 
on  the  throne  of  Northumbria,  which  was  filled 
instead  by  Ecgfrith  (671-685),  and  as  to  the  time 
and  circumstances  of  his  death  we  have  no 
information." 

I  have  not  sufificient  acquaintance  with  Runes 
to  enable  me  to  express  an  authoritative  opinion 

^^  .Andrew  Lang,  op.  cit,,  pp.  1.43. 

"J.  F.  S.  Gordon,  op. cit.,  pp.  70-87,  114. 

^' John  Hill  Burton,  The  History  of  Scotland,Wo\.  I,  pp.  389-425 

'^^  Acta  Sanctorum.  Die  XVII  Octobris.  De  S.  Regulo  conf.  et 
abbafe  atit  episcopo. 

■"•W.  S.  Calverley  and  W.  G.  Collingwood,  op.  cil.,  pp.  39-47. 

"  The  Northern  Counties  Magazine,  Oct.,  1900.  W.  G.  Colling- 
wood,  The  Story  of  Bewcastle  Cross. 

*'^G.  F.  Browne,  op.  cit.,  p.  37. 

"O.  M.  Dalton,  Byzantine  Att  ami  Archceoloiy,  p.  103. 

•"  C.  Oman,  England  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  pp.  289-293. 
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on  the  inscription.  But  Mr.  W.  H.  Stevenson,  of 
S.  John's  College,  Oxford,  has  been  kind  enough  to 
indicate  to  me  the  philological  literature  about  this 
and  other  Runic  inscriptions  ;  and  I  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  Bewcastle  inscription 
has,  hitherto,  been  interpreted  in  too  many  differ- 
ent ways  for  any  certain  date  to  be  based  upon  it. 
Nor  does  it  appear  to  me  that  the  historical  and 
artistic  grounds  adduced  by  recent  writers**  in 
favour  of  the  early  date  are  any  more  convincing. 

The  age  of  the  Bewcastle  cross,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  is  not  earlier  than  about  the  first  half  of 
the  twelfth  century.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the 
other  well-known  cross  at  Ruthwell,  which  has 
also  been  dated  in  the  reign  of  Ecgfrith,"  though 
Sievers  puts  Cynewulf,  the  author  of  the  verses 
inscribed  on  it,  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighth 
century.*' 

The  grounds  of  this  opinion  are  as  follows  : 
We  need  not  dwell  on  the  anomaly  of  a  sundial 
on  a  cross  like  that  of  Bewcastle,  supposed  to 
have  been  produced  under  the  influence  of 
Wilfrid  and  other  Romanizing  leaders  ;**  though 
dial  crosses,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  were  unknown 
in  Italy.  What  is  more  important  is  this  :  the 
Bewcastle  and  Ruthwell  crosses  (of  the  latter  only 
the  upright  part  exists) — apart  from  the  inter- 
lacing, the  chequers  and  the  sundial  in  the  case  of 
Bewcastle — evidently  belong  to  the  same  school, 
though  the  work  of  two  different  artists,  and  are 
practically  contemporary.  The  scroll-work,  with 
its  birds  and  animals  pecking  or  biting  the  grapes 
[Plate  II],  and  not  less  the  figures,  especially 
that  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  attitude  of  blessing, 
with  two  animals  beneath  his  feet  are  obviously 
closely  allied,  as  anyone  can  see.  The  crosses 
are  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  the  meeting 
of  two  currents  of  art,  the  Roman  and  the 
Celtic,  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  Wilfrid's 
craftsmen.*'  Now  we  may  be  certain,  for  there  is 
documentary  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  until 
Biscop  brought  his  craftsmen  from  France  for 
S.  Peter's,  Monkwearmouth  (675),  and  Wilfrid 
between  672  and  678  erected  and  decorated 
S.  Andrews,  Hexham,  with  craftsmen  drawn 
specially  from  Italy,  and  from  France  as  well,  the 
arts  of  building  and  carving  had  sunk  to  a  very 
low  level  in  the  British  Isles ;  otherwise  Biscop 
and  Wilfrid — especially  the  latter — would  never 
have  gone  to  the  serious  expense  of  bringing 
builders  and  artists  from  a  distance.^  From 
another  point  of  view,  can  we  imagine  that  through 
mere  contact  with  these  foreigners,  the  rude  local 
carvers  attained  the  capacity  for  producing,  with 
individuality    of    style,    sculpture    like     that     of 

"  G.  F.  Browne,  op,  cit.,  pp.  37,  235-248. 

■"i  W.  S.  Calverley  and  W.  G.  CoUingwood,  op.  cit.,  pp.  39-47. 

*''  Anglia,  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  1-25.     E.  Sievers,  Zu  Cynewulf. 

^  W.  S.  Calverley  and  W.  G.  CoUingwood,  op.  cit.,  pp.  39-47. 

*'W.  S.  Calverley  and  W.  G.  CoUingwood,  0/.  cit.,  pp.  39-47. 

°»G.  T.  Rivoira,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  i35-i49- 


Bewcastle  and  Ruthwell  ?  Nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  could  have  accomplished  that,  and  we 
should  have  to  expect  the  previous  growth  of  a 
national  school,  trained  by  the  teaching  of  the 
foreign  artists,  and  formed  by  the  works  which 
they  left  behind  them.  But  no  dated  work  exists 
to  prove  the  sudden  appearance  of  such  a  school. 
Further,  if  we  may  trust  the  generally-received 
attribution  to  Acca  (according  to  Gams,^^  bishop 
of  Hexham  from  709  to  732  :  died  740)  of  the 
familiar  fragments  in  the  Cathedral  Library, 
Durham,  supposed  to  belong  to  one  of  the  two 
crosses  (viz.,  that  at  the  head,  as  it  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion) which  stood  at  the  head  and  foot  of  his 
tomb,^"'the  year  740  had  passed  without  the  school 
making  its  appearance.  Or  supposing  it  had  come 
into  existence,  it  was  not  capable  of  producing 
work  of  a  high  order.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
carving  on  the  Acca  fragments,  consisting  of  pairs 
of  vines  coiled  in  circles  with  interlacing  sprays 
covered  with  leaves  and  grapes  [Plate  III],  is  so 
different  in  composition,  design  and  execution 
from  the  Bewcastle  and  Ruthwell  scroll-work, 
that  any  idea  that  they  are  products  of  the  same 
school  is  out  of  the  question.  And  if  this  is  so,  is  it 
likely  that  at  Hexham  in  740  a  foreign  sculptor 
should  have  been  employed  (for  the  author  of  what 
I,  too,  believe  to  be  Acca's  cross,  was  clearly  a 
foreigner)  if  Northumbria,  as  long  ago  as  671, 
already  possessed  the  supposed  school  of  artists 
capable  of  producing  the  Bewcastle  and  Ruthwell 
crosses  ? 

I  have  spoken  of  the  artist  of  the  Acca  cross  as 

"  op.  cit. 

'''Rolls  Series,     Symcoiiis  Monachi  Historia  Reguin,  p.  33. 

"F.  G.  Haverfield  and  W.  Greenwell,  op.  cit.,  pp.  53-59. 
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a  foreigner :  others  have  said  the  same  and 
suggested  that  he  was  an  Italian.^'  I  have  con- 
sidered the  question  afresh,  but  I  do  not  feel  able 
to  give  a  decisive  answer.  However,  though  we  do 
not  find  it  producing  such  elaborate  vine  designs,  my 
idea  is  that  the  cross  may  be  due  to  some  artist  of 
the  school  of  Ravenna,  from  which  had  issued 
not  long  before,  about  the  year  720,  the  tomb  of 
Theodota  with  its  graceful  vine  sprays  [Plate  HI]. 
If  not,  it  may  have  been  the  work  of  a  French 
sculptor  of  the  school  which  produced  the  badly 
preserved  but  still  visible  vine  foliage  of  the  tomb 
of  S.  Theodechildis  (died  660)  at  Jouarre  [Plate 
III].  The  tomb  of  the  Saint  may  well  be  a  little  later 
than  660,  as  Prof.  Enlart  also  agrees  ;■''  and  I  think 
that  it  probably  belongs  to  the  time  of  Queen 
Bathildis  (649-680),  so  well  known  for  her  bene- 
factions to  the  church  of  S.  Paul  at  jouarre. 

It  will  now  be  seen  what  a  gulf  separates  the 
date  ascribed  by  philologists  and  archaeologists  to 
the  Bewcastle  and  Ruthwell  crosses  from  the  one 
which  I  would  assign  to  them.  It  will  be  no 
easy  task  to  bridge  that  gulf.  We  can  only  hope 
that  an  investigator  may  arise  with  the  quali- 
fications that  I  have  suggested,  who  will  take  in 
hand  the  question  of  these  two  milestones  in  the 
history  of  English  sculpture,  as  well  as  other 
interesting  and  important  mediaeval  stone  carvings 
in  England,'^" 

'■■F.  J.  Haverfield  and  W.  Greenwell,  op,  oil.,  pp.  53-59. 

^'Camille  Enlart,  Le  Miise'e  de  Sculpture  comparee  dii 
Trocadero,  p.  20. 

^  The  illustrations  in  this  article  are  from  photographs  by 
Messrs.  T.  Rogers,  A.  Hutcheson,  J.  Hislop  and  L.  Johnson. 
The  photograph  of  the  Tomb  of  Theodechildis  was  taken  by  Prof. 
C.  Enlart.  The  author  wishes  to  express  his  indebtedness  to 
Dr.  Hay  Fleming,  who  procured  for  him  all  the  photographs  of 
S.  Andrews. 


HOLBEIN'S  VISIT  TO  ''HIGH  BURGONY 
BY  ARTHUR  B.  CHAMBERLAIN 

I ANE  SEYMOUR  died  on  24th  Octo- 

Iber,  1537,  and  on  the  same  day 
Henry  VIII  and  his  Council,  with 
indecent  haste,  began  to  search  for  a 

'  new  Queen  in  her  place  ;  we  even  find 
Cromwell  urging  Stephen  Gardener  and  Lord 
William  Howard  who  were  at  the  French  Court, 
to  make  discreet  inquiries  for  a  successor  to  the 
late  Queen,  in  the  same  letter  of  the  24th  of  October 
by  which  he  announced  her  death.  Cromwell 
then  suggests  two  ladies  by  name,  Francis's  daugh- 
ter Margaret,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Savoy,  and 
"  Madame  de  Longevile,  whom  they  say  the  King 
of  Scottes  dothe  desire  ".'  The  King's  ambassadors 
and  agents  were  instructed  to  search  for  suitable 
candidates.  Even  before  the  end  of  the  year  a 
good  number  of  names  had  been  submitted  to 
Henry's  consideration,  and  throughout  the  whole 

estate  Papers,  Hen.  VIII,  Vol.  VIII  (Pt.  V  cont.),  No.  478. 


of  1538  marriage  negotiations,  which  in  the  end 
proved  fruitless,  were  carried  on  with  both  Fran- 
cis I  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.- 

In  due  course  quite  a  large  number  of  ladies  was 
suggested,  and  in  most  if  not  in  all  cases  portraits 
of  them  were  procured  for  the  King's  inspection. 
In  some  instances  he  sent  his  own  painter,  in 
others  his  ambassadors  abroad  employed  foreign- 
ers and  forwarded  to  England  what  may  be  termed 

'^  Though  Henry  was  anxious  to  marry  again  in  order  to 
assure  the  succession,  then  dependent  on  the  life  of  one  infant 
prince,  yet  his  search  for  a  bride  in  France  and  in  Imperial 
circles  simultaneously  had  an  immediate  political  object, 
the  prevention  of  any  close  understanding  between  his  two 
rivals.  With  Charles  and  Francis  united,  and  Europe  at  peace, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  a  coalition  against  England  and 
the  realization,  by  force  of  arms,  of  the  Papal  excommunication 
of  Henry. 

Henry's  personal  inclination  appears  to  have  turned  much 
more  strongly  towards  an  alliance  with  Francis  than  with  the 
Emperor,  and,  in  particular,  towards  the  Duchess  of  Longuevillc, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Guise. 
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''  official  "  portraits.  Two  of  these,  representing 
the  Duchess  of  Milan  and  the  Princess  Anne  of 
Cleves,  were  painted  by  Holbein,  who  was 
dispatched  to  Brussels  and  to  Diiren  for  the 
purpose  ;  but  the  other  portraits  are  lost  and  their 
authorship  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained,  though, 
as  I  hope  to  demonstrate,  it  is  highly  probable, 
indeed  almost  certain,  that  Holbein  made  other 
special  journeys  with  a  similar  object.  Details  of 
the  careful  search  which  was  made  throughout 
France  are  to  be  found  in  the  entertaining  letters 
which  Louis  de  Perreau,  Sieur  de  Castillon,  the 
French  Ambassador  in  London,  addressed  to 
Francis  and  his  Grand  Master,  Anne  de  Montmor- 
ency. The  negotiations  necessitated  the  dispatch 
of  numerous  envoys  and  messengers  and  the 
painting  of  four  or  five  portraits.  One  or  two  of 
the  latter  were  painted  by  Holbein,  and  for  the 
purpose  he  made  at  least  two  journeys  abroad,  to 
Le  Havre  in  June  1538,  and  to  Joinvilleand  Nancy 
at  the  end  of  the  following  August.  Henry's 
personal  inclinations  in  the  first  instance  were  very 
strongly  set  upon  Marie  of  Lorraine,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  the  young 
widow  of  Charles  d'Orleans,  duke  of  Longueville, 
although  she  had  been  promised  to  James  V  of 
Scotland  before  Jane  Seymour's  death.  Henry 
was  well  aware  of  this  arrangement,  but  he  would 
not  listen  to  the  names  of  other  ladies  which  were 
suggested  to  him,  and  maintained  with  great 
pertinacity  to  Castillon  that  the  matter  with 
Scotland  had  not  yet  been  settled,  and  that 
Madame  de  Longueville  had  not  herself  agreed  to 
it.  "  He  is  so  amorous  of  her  ",  wrote  Castillon  to 
Francis,  on  December  30th,  1537,  "  that  he  cannot 
refrain  from  coming  back  upon  it.  .  .  .  1  asked  him 
who  caused  him  to  be  more  inclined  to  her  than 
to  others,  and  he  said  Wallop  was  so  loud  in  her 
praises  that  nothing  could  exceed  them.  Moreover, 
he  said,  that  he  was  big  in  person  and  had  need  of 
a  big  wife — that  your  daughter  was  too  young  for 
him,  and  as  to  Madame  de  Vendosme,  he  would 
not  take  the  King  of  Scots'  leavings  "  !  ^ 

Either  in  December  1537  or  early  in  the  follow- 
ing January  Henry  sent  over  Peter  Mewtas,  of 
the  Privy  Chamber,  to  see  the  Duchess  secretly, 
and  find  out  from  her  whether  she  considered 
herself  bound  to  James  ;  and  this  mission  seems 
to  have  convinced  him  that,  whatever  Francis  I 
may  have  arranged,  the  lady  and  her  parents  were 
attracted  by  his  offer,  considering  an  alliance  with 
so  powerful  a  sovereign  preferable  to  one  with  the 
"  beggarly  and  stupid  King  of  Scots  ",  as  Henry 
termed  his  nephew  to  Castillon,  and  in  spite  of 
the  formal  articles  of  marriage  drawn  up  in  January 
between  that  lady  and  James  V,  Henry  refused  to 
abandon  his  suit. 

About  the  ist  of  February,  Mewtas  was  again 
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dispatched  to  France  by  Cromwell  to  find  out  de- 
finitely if  the  lady  were  still  free,  and  also  to  bring 
back  with  him  "  her  picture  truly  made  and  like 
unto  her".*  Mewtas's  mission  failed  ;  he  was  back 
in  London  some  time  before  March  6th,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  he  obtained  a  portrait,  or  even 
took  Holbein  or  another  painter  with  him  to  paint 
one.  The  Duchess  appears  to  have  been  in 
Normandy,  possibly  at  Longueville  or  Le  Havre, 
and  Mewtas  may  have  been  left  to  employ 
whatever  local  French  painter  he  could  find. 
If,  however,  anyone  was  sent  on  this  occasion  it 
may  have  been  Holbein,  who  was  personally 
known  to  Mewtas,  for  among  the  Holbein  drawings 
at  Windsor  there  is  one  of  Mewtas's  wife.'^  This, 
however,  is  mere  conjecture  ;  indeed,  the  fact  that 
he  started  with  Hoby  for  the  Netherlands  on  the 
2nd  or  3rd  of  March,  1538,  seems  to  point  to  the 
contrary,  for  on  the  first  of  that  month  Mewtas 
had  not  yet  returned  to  London,  so  that  if  Holbein 
had  been  of  the  company  he  would  have  had  to 
start  off  again  without  a  moment's  delay,  for  we 
know  that  he  reached  Brussels  on  the  loth 
of  the  same  month.  There  was,  however,  a 
French  painter,  Pierre  Quesnel,  who  possibly 
may  have  been  attached  to  Madame  de  Longue- 
ville's  court  at  the  time  of  Mewtas's  visit ;  he 
certainly  accompanied  her  to  Edinburgh  two 
months  later,  entered  James's  service,  and  did  not 
return  to  France  until  1557."  One  (if  not  both) 
of  his  two  sons,  Fran9ois  and  Nicolas,  was  born  in 
Edinburgh.  It  must  be  noted,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  result  of  Mewtas's  mission  is  not  recorded  in 
the  Calendars  of  State  Papers,  so  it  remains  doubt- 
ful whether  Henry  VIII  ever  possessed  a  portrait 
of  Madame  de  Longueville  by  Quesnel  or  Holbein, 
or  by  any  other  painter  in  his  own  pay,  such  as 
Hornebolt.  The  King  of  Scots  married  Marie  de 
Longueville  on  the  9th  of  May,  and  thus  put  an 
end  to  Henry's  suit.  In  her  place  Castillon 
offered  him,  on  behalf  of  P'rancis,  the  choice  of 
any  other  lady  in  his  kingdom,  and  informed  him 
that  the  Queen  of  Scotland  "  had  a  sister  as 
beautiful  and  as  graceful,  clever,  and  well-fitted  to 
please  and  obey  him  as  any  other".  This  remark 
told  on  Henry,  who  began  at  once  to  make 
inquiries,  and  Castillon  followed  up  his  success  by 
informing  Sir  John  Russell  that  France  was  "  a 
warren  of  honourable  ladies  ",  from  which  Henry 
might  choose,  and  that  Louise  of  Guise  was  the 
very  counterpart  of  Madame  de  Longueville.  By  the 
31st  May  matters  had  so  far  advanced  that 
Castillon  wrote  to  the  Grand  Master  urging  greater 
expedition  in  putting  forward  suitable  candidates, 

*  C.  L.  P.,  Vol.  XIII,  Pt.  I,  No.  203.    State  Papers.  VIII,  10. 

'^  Woltmann,  339;  Wornum,  II,  20  ;  Holmes,  II,  l6. 

'  Pierre  Quesnel  came  of  a  family  of  portrait  painters,  and 
also  practised  historical  painting.  His  works  are  now  uncertain, 
but  he  returned  to  France  in  1557,  and  designed  a  painted 
window  for  the  Augustines  at  Paris,  See  Dimier,  French 
Painting  in  the  XVI  century,  p.  191. 
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and  requesting  him  to  forward  portraits  of  them 
as  quickly  as  possible  through  the  medium  of  Sir 
Francis  Brian,  Master  of  the  Toils,  at  that  time 
English  Ambassador  in  Paris.'  Throughout  April 
and  May  Holbein  remained  in  London,^  engaged 
partly  upon  the  full-length  portrait  of  the  Duchess 
of  Milan. 

Henry  rose  promptly  to  the  bait  of  Louise  of 
Guise,  On  the  3rd  of  June,  he  dispatched  Philip 
Hoby  and  a  painter  to  Havre  to  obtain  her  portrait. 
This  we  learn  from  a  letter,  dated  June  4th,  in 
which  Castillon  describes  to  Montmorency  an 
interview  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  concerning 
the  marriage.  The  letter  concludes  thus  : — 
"  Finally,  he  [Norfolk]  said  that  yesterday  he 
[Henry]  dispatched  the  gentleman,  who  wanted 
to  go  to  see  ["voiiloit  aller  ",  MS.  ;  Kaulek  reads 
"souloit"]  Madame  de  Longueville,  to  Havre  de 
Grace  to  see  Mademoiselle  de  Guyse  ;  for  a  Scotch- 
man has  come  hither  who  has  said  he  wonders  at 
the  King  of  Scots  taking  a  widow  rather  than  a 
young  girl  her  sister,  the  most  beautiful  creature 
that  ever  he  saw  "."  In  this  document  neither  Hoby 
nor  any  painter  accompanying  him  are  mentioned 
by  name  ;  and  there  is  no  entry  in  the  King's 
Book  of  Payments  of  any  allowance  to  Hoby  or 
any  other  special  envoy  for  such  a  journey.  Hoby 
had  visited  France  on  his  master's  matrimonial 
affairs  in  the  February  of  that  year  at  about  the  same 
time  as  Mewtas.  Evidently,  like  Mewtas,  he  had 
been  sent  to  urge  Madame  de  Longueville  to  throw 
over  James  V.  For  this  expedition  exactly  the  same 
sum  is  entered  as  for  his  journey  to  Brussels  in 
March.  We  find  among  the  royal  payments  for 
February,  "  Philip  Hoby,  sent  into  France  about 
the  King's  necessaries  and  affairs  of  importance, 
£22i.  6.  8  ". "'  But  although  no  payment  is  re- 
corded for  this  second  journey  to  Havre  in  June, 
and  his  name  is  not  mentioned,  he  was  certainly 
the  envoy  sent,  and  Holbein  accompanied  him. 
The  evidence  of  this  is  the  Duchess  of  Guise's 
letter  of   September   ist   (quoted   below)   to   her 

■'C.L.P.,  Vol.  XIII,  Pt.  I,  No.  1 102.    Kaulek,  54. 

'  This  we  know  from  the  following  entry  of  May  29  : — 

"  Hans  Holbeyn,  the  King's  servant.  Licence  to  buy  and 
export  600  tuns  of  beer.  Del  Westminster,  29lh  May,  30  Hen. 
WW"  (C.L.P.,  Vol.  XIII.  Pt.  I,  Nos.  1099  and  1115(65)). 

The  paintQr  was  evidently  prepared,  when  occasion  arose,  to 
engage  in  small  commercial  speculations  in  order  to  augment 
his  income,  as  was  the  case  with  more  than  one  of  his  brother 
artists  attached  to  Henry's  court.  Thus,  in  April  1531,  Luke 
Hornebolt  received  a  licence  to  export  400  quarters  of  barley, 
(C.L.P.  Vol.  V,  No.  220  (21)  )  :  and  Anthony  Toto,  "  the  King's 
painter  ", was  granted  one  in  April,  1541,  (C.L  P.  Vol.  XVI,  No. 
779  (18) )  :  exactly  similar  to  Holbein's,  for  the  exporting  of  600 
tuns  of  beer.  Again,  Alard  Plumier,  "the  King's  jeweller",  in 
March,  1542,  obtained  grants  for  importing  400  tuns  of  Toulouse 
woad  and  Gascon  wine,  and  exporting  400  tuns  of  beer  ;  (C.L.P., 
Vol.  XVII,  No.  220  (3)) :  while  at  an  earlier  date,  Holbein's  friend 
and  compatriot,  Nicolas  Kratzer,  the  King's  astronomer,  received 
licence  in  October,  1527,  to  import,  like  Plumier,  from  Bordeaux 
and  other  parts  of  France  and  Brittany,  300  tuns  of  Toulouse 
woad  and  Gascon  wine  {C.L.P.,  Vol.  IV,  Pt.  II,  No.  3540  (28) ). 
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daughter  Marie  in  Scotland,  mentioning  the  arrival 
of  Holbein  and  Hoby  at  Joinville,  and  their 
earlier  visit  to  Havre.  Further  evidence  may 
be  found  in  Castillon's  letter  of  June  4th, 
which  describes  the  messenger  sent  to  France 
as  one  who  had  already  been  over  to  try  to  see 
Madame  de  Longueville,  undoubtedly  referring  to 
Hoby's  journey  in  February.  According  to  the 
letter  from  Joinville  two  portraits  at  least  were 
painted  at  Havre,  or  rather,  two  studies  were  made 
such  as  would  occupy  the  artist  only  a  few  hours, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Duchess  of  Milan,  the  sitters 
being  Louise  of  Guise,  who  was  then  eighteen, 
and  some  other  lady,  possibly  Margaret  of 
Vendome. 

Somewhere  about  the  date  of  the  return  of  Hoby 
and  Holbein  from  Havre,  a  third  French  candi- 
date for  Henry's  hand  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
This  was  Renee,  the  third  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  who  afterwards  became  abbess  of  S. 
Pierre  de  Reims.  Castillon  wrote  to  Montmorency 
on  June  19th, — "  If  you  wish  to  entertain  this  King 
urge  always  the  marriages  ;  for  he  only  waits  for 
them  to  be  presented,  and  the  pictures  must  be 
sent  immediately.  He  has  heard  that  Mons.  de 
Guyse  has  a  daughter  still  more  beautiful  than  the 
second.  I  hear  she  is  in  a  religious  order,  but  not 
professed  (qii'elle  est  en  tine  religion,  niais  die  nest 
pas   religicnse  ".) " 

In  a  letter  of  July  loth  Montmorency  stated 
that  a  portrait  of  Louise  had  been  obtained  for 
Brian,  i''  who  must  have  already  dispatched  it  to 
England. ''  Castillon,  who,  on  account  of  the 
plague  in  London,  was  then  living  in  Chelsea,  in 
Sir  Thomas  More's  old  house,  which  the  King  had 
lent  to  him  for  the  summer,  announced  to 
Francis  I  on  July  2Sth  that  Brian  "has  sent  the 
portrait  of  Mademoiselle  de  Guise,  whom  this  King 
does  not  think  ugly,  as  I  know  by  his  face".'*  In 
spite,  however,  of  Henry's  attraction  to  that  lady 
the  French  ambassador  urged  Montmorency  that 
portraits  of  Mademoiselle  de  Vendome  and  the 
young  de  Guise  (Renee)  should  be  dispatched  with 
all  diligence." 

Throughout  these  negotiations  Henry  frequently 
suggested  that  a  selection  of  ladies,  in  charge  of 
Francis's  sister,  Margaret  of  Navarre,  or  some 
other  high  personage,  should  be  brought  to  Calais 
for  his  personal  approval.  "  The  ladies  he  means  ", 
wrote  Castillon  to  his  master  on  August  12th,  "are 
Medemoisellcs  de  Vendosme,  de  Lorraine  and  the 

"  C.L.P.,  Vol.  XIII,  Pt.  I,  No.  1217.     Kaulek,  64. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  letter  that  C.istillon,  who  was 
probably  unaware  of  the  steps  Henry  was  taking  to  obtain 
likenesses  by  means  of  his  own  artists,  w.is  doing  his  utmost,  on 
his  own  account,  to  get  portraits  of  likely  ladies  sent  over  from 
France. 

'-Sir  Francis  Brian,  Master  of  the  Toils,  at  that  time  English 
Ambassador  in  Paris. 

"C.L.P.,  Vol,  XIII,  Pt.  I,  No.  1356. 
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two  de  Guise.  He  has  heard  something  of  the 
younger  of  the  two  last,  and  I  think  he  will  settle 
on  one  of  them.  He  has  a  great  opinion  of  their 
house  ".'"  Henry's  request  gave  great  offence  in 
France.  "  To  bring  him  thither  \i.e.  to  Calais]  as  he 
asks",  writes  the  Grand  Constable,  indignantly, 
"  young  ladies  to  choose,  and  make  them  pro- 
menade on  show !  They  are  not  hackneys  to 
sell,  and  there  would  be  no  propriety  in  it.  Henry 
has  his  choice  of  Mdlle.  de  Vendosme  or  Mdlle. 
de  Guise,  and  can  judge  of  their  beauty  by 
the  portraits  and  reports  made  to  him  ;  and  if 
these  be  not  approved  there  are  many  other  ladies 
from  whom  to  chose  "P  Even  this  snub  did  not 
quell  Henry,  who  returned  to  the  charge,  only  to 
be  informed  that  Lorraine  was  not  under  the  sway 
of  Francis,  and  that  he  would  have  to  apply  for 
the  hand  of  the  damsel  (Anne  of  Lorraine,  another 
suggested  bride)  to  her  father  and  mother,  and  as 
for  the  two  daughters  of  Guise,  one  was  already 
professed  as  a  nun,  while  the  other,  as  well  as  the 
daughter  of  M.  de  Vendome,  could  not  be  disposed 
of  as  though  they  were  on  sale  ! 

This  official  portrait  of  Louise  of  Guise  by  some 
French  painter,  sent  over  by  Brian,  and  possibly 
one  of  Marie  of  Vendome  (as  may  be  inferred  from 
a  letter  of  Montmorency's)  must  not  be  confused 
with  those  privately  procured  by  Hoby  at  Havre 
in  June.  These  French  portraits  cannot  now  be 
traced,  and  it  would  be  mere  guesswork  to  attempt 
to  name  the  artists  employed  to  produce  them. 

Some  time  in  August  Hoby  and  Holbein  set  out 
together  upon  their  journey  "into  the  parties  of 
high  Burgony"  to  obtain  portraits  of  Renee  of 
Guise,  the  Duke's  third  daughter,  and  of  her  cousin, 
Anne  of  Lorraine,  while  Hoby  was  to  sound  the 
latter's  father  concerning  a  possible  marriage 
between  his  house  and  England.  Hoby's  instruc- 
tions from  Cromwell,  as  given  in  abstract  in  the 
State  Papers,  run  as  follows  :  — 

"  'A  memorial  (by  Cromwell)  to  my  friend  Philip  Hoby 
touching  such  matters  as  he  h.ath  now  committed  to  his  charge  '. 

"  To  repair  with  diligence  to  where  the  young  Duke  of 
Longueville  lies,  where  he  shall  find  the  two  daughters  of  Mons. 
de  Guyse,  whom  he  shall  salute,  declaring  that  having  business  in 
these  parts  he  could  not  omit  to  visit  the  one  of  them  '  of  whom 
he  hath  by  his  Kite  being  there  some  acquaintance  '.  And  there- 
with he  shall  view  well  the  younger  sister,  and  shall  require 
the  Duchess,  her  mother,  or  whoever  has  the  government  of 
them,  that  he  may  take  the  physiognomy  of  her,  that  he  may  join 
her  sister  and  her  in  a  fair  table.  Which  obtained,  he  shall  go 
to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  deliver  my  letter  of  credence,  and  de- 
clare that  no  doubt  he  has  heard  of  my  good  will  to  advance  some 
personage  of  his  house  to  the  marriage  of  the  King  my  master  ; 
and  albeit  my  purpose  has  not  taken  the  effect  I  desired,  yet 
my  affection  remains  the  same  ;  and  learning  lately  that  his 
Grace  has  a  daughter  of  excellent  quality  I  directed  the  said 
Philip,  who  has  other  affairs  there,  to  see  her  and  get  her 
picture.  Requiring  him  to  show  his  inclination  and  devise  some 
overture  to  the  King,  upon  which  I  may  set  forth  this  thing, 
Philip  shall  also  speak  in  the  same  manner  to  the  young  lady. 
As  soon  as  he  has  gotten  her  physiognomy  and  known  the 
Duke's  pleasure  he  shall  return  with  all  possible  diligence "." 

"  C.L.P.,  Vol.  XIII,  Ft.  II,  77.     Kauiek,  80. 
"  ^'^C.h.P.,  Vol.  XIII,  Pt.  I,  1496. 
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When  Marie  of  Guise  married  James  V  of  Scot- 
land she  left  her  infant  son  Franfois,  due  de 
Longueville,  in  charge  of  his  maternal  grandmother, 
Antoinette  of  Bourbon,  Duchess  of  Guise,  who 
was  living  throughout  1538  in  one  of  the  chief 
residences  of  the  family,  at  Joinville,  a  small 
town  in  Champagne,  on  the  Marne,  which  was 
made  a  principality  by  Henri  II  in  1552  in  favour  of 
Duke  Claude's  eldest  son,  Franfois  II   of  Guise. 

For  Joinville,  then,  the  diplomatist  and  the 
painter  set  out  about  the  middle  of  August.  The 
journey  was  a  long  one,  and  Hoby  was  advanced 
;^66  13s.  4d.  for  travelling  expenses,  nearly  three 
times  as  much  as  for  his  former  journeys  to 
Brussels  and  Havre.  This  shows  that  his  visit 
was  to  last  considerably  longer.  The  payment  is 
entered  in  the  Royal  accounts  under  August,  anno 
30,  without  further  date,  but  we  may  gather  from 
entries  preceding  and  following  it,  that  it  was  made 
between  August  nth  and  22nd.  The  destination 
is  not  mentioned ;  Hoby  is  merely  entered  as 
"  sent  into  the  parts  of  beyond  the  sea  with  all 
diligence  "." 

All  that  we  know  so  far  about  this  journey  is 
from  a  letter  of  the  Duchess  of  Guise  to  her 
daughter  in  Scotland,  dated  September  ist,-"  stating 
that  the  two  travellers  reached  Joinville  on  August 
30th.  After  recounting  various  illnesses  in  the 
family,  the  Duchess  continues  : — 

"  It  is  but  two  days  since  the  gentleman  of  the  King  of  England 
who  was  at  Havre  and  the  painter  were  here.  The  gentleman 
came  to  me,  pretending  that  he  was  going  to  the  Emperor,  and 
having  heard  that  Louise  was  ill  would  not  go  without  seeing 
her,  that  he  might  report  news  of  her  to  the  King  his  master. 
He  saw  her  (it  was  the  day  of  her  fever)  and  talked  with  her  as 
he  had  done  to  me.  He  then  told  me  that  being  so  near 
Lorraine  he  wished  to  go  to  Nency  to  see  the  country.  '  Je  me 
doubte  (doubtai)  in  contynent  il  y  allet  voir  la  demoyselle  {i.e., 
Anne  of  Lorraine)  pour  la  tirer  comes  les  aultres'  ;  for  which 
reason  I  sent  to  their  lodging  to  see  who  was  there,  and  found 
the  said  painter  was  there.  In  fact  they  have  been  at  Nency, 
where  they  spent  a  day,  and  were  well  entertained,  and  at  every 
meal  the  iiiailrc  dc  hotel  came  to  eat  with  them,  with  plenty  ol 
presents.  '  Vella  se  que  jen  ay  encore  seu  ;  au  pis  alle  sy  n.ivyes 
pour  voysine  vostre  seur  se  pouret  estre  vostre  cousine'  ".-' 

This  letter  fully  bears  out  Cromwell's  instructions 
to  Hoby.  It  is  plain  from  its  wording  that  the 
latter  had  already  obtained  a  portrait  of  Louise  at 
Havre,  and  at  least  one  other,  of  some  unnamed 
lady  {pour  la  tiixr  comes  les  anltres)  ;  and  that  the 
painter  who  had  drawn  them  was  then  at  Joinville. 
Their  journey,  however,  was  in  part  a  failure,  for 
their  chief  purpose  was  to  obtain  a  portrait  of 
Mademoiselle  Renee,  the  "  religieuse  ".  Hoby  was 
ordered  "  to  take  the  physiognomy  of  her,  that  he 
may  join  her  sister  and  her  in  a  fair  table";  in 
other  words  he  was  to  get  a  drawing  of  the  younger 
girl  in  order  that  a  portrait  might  be  painted  as  a 
companion  to  the  one  of  her  sister  Louise  already 
completed  from  the  drawing  taken  at   Havre  in 

"  C.L.P.,  Vol.  XIII,  Pt.  II,  No.  1280  (f.  32). 
^To  be  found  among  the  Balcarres  MSS.  in  the  Advocates' 
Library,  Edinburgh. 
=1  C.L.P.,  Vol.  XIII,  Pt.  II,  No.  262.     Balcarres  MS.  II,  20. 
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June,  so  that  they  might  be  hung  side  by  side  in  one 
of  those  diptychs  of  which  Henry  VIII  had  several 
'n  his  collection.  Unfortunately  Renee  was  not  at 
Joinville,  so  that  nothing  could  be  done,  and 
Hoby  had  to  be  content  with  an  interview  with 
Louise  in  her  bed-chamber.  The  fourth  daughter, 
Antoinette,  was  only  a  child  of  seven.  Thanks  to 
the  curiosity  of  the  Duchess,  however,  we  know 
that  they  succeeded  in  the  second  half  of  their 
mission .  They  spent  a  day  at  Nancy,  where  they 
were  well  received  by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and 
evidently  procured  the  necessary  drawing,  which 
Holbein  would  easily  make  in  a  few  hours. 
Hoby  attempted  to  conceal  the  real  purpose  of 
this  visit  to  Nancy  from  the  Duchess  of  Guise,  but 
the  lady  guessed  what  was  in  the  wind.  Whether 
Louise  or  Anne,  however,  it  was  all  in  the  family. 
"  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst ",  she  tells  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  "  if  you  do  not  have  your  sister 
for  neighbour,  it  may  well  be  your  cousin  ".  The 
letter  is  far  from  easy  to  decipher,  owing  to  its 
extraordinary  spelling  and  grammar.  It  is  difficult 
to  gather  from  it  which  of  the  two  places  Hoby 
and  his  companion  first  visited  ;  but  the  point  is 
of  little  importance. 

Holbein  is  not  named  either  in  Cromwell's 
instructions  nor  in  the  Duchess's  letter,  but  that  he 
was  the  painter  who  accompanied  Hoby  seems 
certain.  Less  than  a  fortnight  later  he  was  in 
Basel,  an  easy  journey  from  Lorraine,  where  he 
stayed  for  some  weeks  at  least,  returning  to 
England  before  Christmas,  when  he  received  from 
the  Royal  purse  a  special  reward  of  ;^io  for  his 
journey  into  "  High  Burgony"." 

Wornum  and  other  writers  have  assumed  that 
this  journey  to  "High  Burgony"  concerned  the 
portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Milan.  The  former 
even  suggests  that  the  ;^io  might  have  been  a 
deferred  payment  for  the  visit  to  Brussels  in  the 
preceding  March.^^  But  the  title  "  High  Burgony  " 
may  be  considered  accurate  enough  to  remind  the 
keeper  of  the  Royal  accounts  in  what  part  of  the 
world  Joinville  and  Nancy  were  situated. 

Holbein's  travelling  and  other  expenses  would  be 
included  in  the  sum  of  ^66  13s.  4d.  paid  to  Hoby, 
but  this  extra  reward  was  deferred  until  Christmas 
because  when  at  Joinville  he  seized  the  opportunity 
of  paying  a  visit  to  his  family  in  Basel,  and 
remained  absent  from  England  for  two  or  three 
months.  Further  evidence  that  Holbein  was 
abroad  on  the  King's  business  during  1538  oftener 
than  has  been  generally  supposed  is  to  be  found 
in  his  having  received  at  the  Midsummer  quarter 
three-quarters  of  a  year's  salary  in  advance.     At 

""^  "  December,  A°  xxx  : — Item  payde  to  Hans  Holbyn,  one  of 
the  kingis  paynters,  by  the  Kingis  commaundement,  certefyed 
by  my  Lorde  pryviseales  lettre,  X  li,  for  his  costis  and  chargis 
at  this  tyme  sent  aboute  certeyn  his  Gracis  affares  into  the  parties 
of  high  Burgony,  by  way  of  his  Graces  rewarde,  X  H  '.  {C.L.P., 
Vol.  XIII,  Pt.  II,  No.  1280,  f.  48.) 

~  Wornum,  p.  315. 


Lady  Day  he  had  been  paid  his  customary  quarter's 
wages,  and  at  Midsummer  he  received  ;^30,  a 
whole  year's  pay,  but  it  included  the  quarter  from 
Lady  Day  then  owing  to  him.  On  the  two 
following  quarter-days,  owing  to  this  payment  in 
advance,  he  is  entered  as  receiving  nothing. 

This  payment  in  advance  has  generally  been 
regarded  as  a  mark  of  the  King's  special  favour, 
but  it  was  more  probably  due  to  Holbein's  frequent 
absences  from  England  at  the  time.  His  several 
journeys  might  well  entail  some  extra  expenditure 
not  covered  by  his  travelling  allowances,  and, 
moreover,  his  income  would  be  reduced  through 
the  limited  time  left  him  for  painting  the  portraits 
of  English  courtiers  or  German  merchants.  There 
is,  in  fact,  no  English  portrait  by  him  bearing  the 
date  1538. 

One  other  point  in  connexion  with  this  subject 
must  be  mentioned  before  leaving  it.  Hoby's 
instructions  for  visiting  the  courts  of  the  Duchess 
of  Guise  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  are  not  dated. 
The  editor  of  the  Calendar  has  entered  them  under 
February,  1538,-'  together  with  the  very  similar 
instructions  for  the  visit  to  the  Duchess  of  Milan, 
which  are  also  undated,  placing  both  under  the 
one  heading  "  Philip  Hoby's  Missions  ".  For  the 
latter  instructions,  which  he  prints  second,  February 
is,  of  course,  the  correct  date,  but  the  former 
should  be  under  August,  as  the  above  narrative  of 
the  events  shows.  The  editor  has  been  misled 
(i)  by  the  fact  that  in  February  Hoby  received 
payment  for  a  journey  to  France,  and  (2)  through 
his  misreading  of  the  heading  to  the  Brussels 
instructions.  This  heading,  which  is  in  a  later 
hand  than  the  body  of  the  document,  is  printed 
in  the  Calendar  thus  : — 

"  Instructions  given  by  the  L.  Cromwell  to 
Philip  Hoby  sent  over  by  him  to  the  Duchess  of 
Lorraine  then  [to  the]  Duchess  of  Milan  ". 

The  words  "  to  the "  in  square  brackets  have 
been  added  by  the  editor,  and  in  doing  so  he  has 
been  misled,  apparently,  by  the  very  similar  set  of 
instructions  issued  in  August  for  the  Joinville  and 
Lorraine  journey.  He  thus  reads  the  Brussels 
heading  as  indicating  that  Hoby  was  to  go  first  of 
all  to  the  Duchess  of  Lorraine  and  afterwards  to 
the  Duchess  of  Milan,  and  concludes  from  this" 
that  Hoby  was  sent  to  France  in  February  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  portraits  of  Marie  de 
Longueville  and  her  sister  Louise  in  a  single 
picture,  and  another  of  the  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine,  and  that  immediately  upon  his  return 
to  England  he  was  dispatched  to  Brussels  to 
obtain  one  of  the  Duchess  of  Milan.  This  mistaken 
reading  is  touched  upon  here  only  because  other- 
wise the  fact  of  Holbein's  visit  to  Joinville  becomes 
obscured.    The  inserted  words  "  to  the  "  are  not 

"^C.h.?.,  Vol.  XIII,  Pt.  I,  No.  380  (I  and2).    See  also  preface 
to  that  volume,  p.  xxsviii. 
«See  Preface  to  Vol.  XIII,  Pt.  I,  LelUn  and  Papers,  etc. 
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necessary.  In  1540,  Christina  of  Milan,  shortly 
after  being  painted  by  Holbein,  married  Francois, 
Duke  of  Bar  and  Lorraine,  and  the  writer  who 
added  the  heading  to  the  original  document  quite 
correctly  describes  her  as  the  Duchess  of  Lorraine, 
"  then  [/.£.,  at  the  time  of  Hoby's  journey  to 
Brussels]  Duchess  of  Milan  ". 

In  spite  of  this  anxiety  to  obtain  portraits,  Henry's 
negotiations  for  a  French  marriage  were  as 
unsuccessful  as  his  advances  for  the  hand  of  the 
Duchess  of  Milan.  In  each  case,  no  doubt,  the 
proposed  alliance  was  largely  political,  though  he 
appears  to  have  been  genuinely  anxious  to  marry 
Madame  de  Longueville,-"  and  he  finally  turned 
his  attentions  towards  Cleves,  while  the  French 
ladies  whom  he  had  sought  so  eagerly  were  soon 
married  elsewhere.  Louise  of  Guise  was  married 
to  Charles  de  Croi,  Prince  de  Chimaix,  in  1541, 
and  Anne  of  Lorraine  to  Rene,  Prince  of  Orange, 
in  1540. 

Whether  Holbein  painted  pictures  of  one  or  all 
of  these  ladies  from  the  drawings  he  made  in 
France  it  is  impossible  to  say.  No  drawings  can 
be  traced,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  none  were 
made,  for  the  preliminary  studies  of  Christina  of 
Milan  and  of  Anne  of  Cleves  and  her  sister  Amelia 

'^  Throughout  the  whole  proceedings  the  French  and  the 
Imperial  ambassadors  in  London  kept  each  other  well  informed 
of  what  was  going  on,  though  each  one  seemed  to  think  that  his 
Majesty  was  more  inclined  towards  a  bride  from  his  country 
than  from  the  other's.  Thus  Chapuys  told  Charles  V  that  he 
had  been  informed  "  by  one  who  knows  almost  all  secrets,  he 
(Henry)  would  willingly  take  the  Duchess  of  Milan,  even  if  she 
were  delivered  to  him  naked  without  a  penny  "  {C.L.P.,  Vol.  XIV, 
Pt.  I,  No.  37  [9  Jan.,  1539]);  while  Castillon  informed  Mont- 
morency that  "  he  says  ttie  practice  of  his  marriage  with  the 
Duchess  of  Milan  still  continues,  but  I  know  he  would  willingly 
return  to  marry  Mademoiselle  de  Guise"  (C.I..P.,  Vol.  XIII,  Pt. 
II,  No.  1120  [2  Dec,  i538j). 


have  so  far  remained  undiscovered.  Holbein  and 
Hoby  parted  company  at  Nancy  early  in  September, 
the  former  to  visit  his  wife  and  family  in  Basel, 
while  the  latter  returned  post-haste  to  London,  no 
doubt  taking  with  him  Holbein's  sketch  of  Anne 
of  Lorraine  in  order  to  show  it  to  his  royal  master. 
In  October  he  set  out  for  Spain,  in  connexion 
with  the  negotiations  for  the  Milan  marriage. 

The  events  of  this  year  of  Holbein's  life  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows : — 

February  isl,  1538. — Peter  Mewtas  sent  over  to  France  to  obtain 
the  portrait  of  Marie  of  Guise,  Duchess  of  Longueville, 
Early  in  the  same  month,  Philip  Hoby  was  also  sent  into 
France  for  the  same  purpose  (about  the  King's  "necessaries 
and  affairs  of  importance  "),  for  which  he  was  paid 
/23  6s,  8d. 

March  2iid  or  yd. — Hoby  and  Holbein  left  London  for  Brussels 
to  obtain  the  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Milan,  reaching  the 
latter  place  on  the  evening  of  (he  loth. 

Hank  12th. — Holbein  made  his  drawing  of  the  duchess,  and 
the  two  men  started  home  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
reaching  London  on  March  18th. 

Ajril  and  May. — Holbein  at  work  on  the  full-length  portrait  of 
the  Duchess  of  Milan. 

May  2gtli. — Holbein  received  a  royal  licence  to  export  600  tuns 
of  beer. 

yiine  ^rd. — Hoby  and  Holbein  left  London  for  Havre,  to  obtain 
portraits  of  Louise  of  Guise,  and  some  other  lady — possibly 
Margaret  of  Vendome. 

jfiine  30//1.— Holbein  received  three-quarters  of  a  year's  salary 
in  advance. 

August  \1th-22nd. — On  one  of  the  days  between  these  dates, 
Hoby  and  Holbein  left  London  for  Nancy  and  Joinville  to 
obtain  portraits  of  Ren^e  of  Guise  and  Anne  of  Lorraine, 
receiving  £bt  13s.  4d.  for  their  travelling  e.vpenses.  They 
arrived  at  Joinville  on  August  30th,  to  find  Renee  absent, 
but  were  successful  at  Nancy  in  getting  a  likeness  of  Anne. 
From  Joinville,  Hoby  returned  to  London,  and  Holbein 
went  on  to  Basel,  which  he  reached  before  September  12th. 
He  remained  there  for  about  two  months. 

December  1538. — Holbein,  back  in  London,  received  a  special 
reward  of  £10  "for  his  costis  and  chargis  at  this  tyme  sent 
about  certeyn  his  Gracis  affares  into  the  parties  of  high 
Burgony,  by  way  of  his  Gracis  rewarde." 


STAYNEMER:  AN  UNKNOWN  LANDSCAPE-ARTIST 
BY  CAMPBELL  DODGSON 


MONG  the  drawings  by  old  masters 
in  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland,  of 
which  the  Vasari  Society  has  recently 
published  a  small  selection  in  its 
seventh  series,  is  a  landscape  drawing 
in  pen  and  ink  (Laing  Bequest,  Vol.  XIII)  bearing 
the  signature  of  a  totally  unknown  artist,  whose 
work  may  be  conjeclurally  dated  about  1600 
[Plate  I].  The  drawing  measures  iif  by  17 
inches  (30  by  43cm.)  and  bears  the  stamps  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  and  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  to  whom  David  Laing  bequeathed  his 
collection  of  drawings.  The  inscriptions,  Monte 
Zerzello,  sta'yuemer  :  Fee :,  Isola  Pons,  and  P.  Pons 
(i.e.,  Porto  Pons  ?),  are  written  in  a  lighter, 
browner  ink  than  was  used  in  the  drawing  itself. 
Among  the  clouds  may  be  discerned  the  woman 
clothed  with  the  sun  and  crowned  with  stars,  and 
the  seven- headed  beast  of  the  Apocalypse. 
These  details  clearly  show  that  the  artist  had  it  in 


his  mind  to  represent  the  isle  of  Patmos,  but  I 
have  searched  every  nook  and  cranny  in  vain  for 
the  corresponding  figure  of  S.  John,  whom  one 
would  expect  to  find  upon  the  rocky  island 
beholding  the  vision.  The  only  figures  are  those 
on  the  left  shore  of  the  harbour  and  in  the  boats 
near  it ;  the  former  might  represent  Christ  calling 
the  Apostles,  but  there  is  no  need  to  attach  any  such 
significance  to  the  group.  The  inscriptions,  whether 
written  by  the  artist  himself  or  not — P.  PONS,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  in  capitals  and  probably  in  a 
different  handwriting  from  the  rest — afford  a  wel- 
come clue  to  the  topography.  Charts  and  plans  of 
Ponza,  the  chief  of  a  group  of  volcanic  islands  that 
lie  westward  of  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta  on  the  Italian  coast 
between  Rome  and  Naples,  show  that  the  artist 
was  faithful,  within  arbitrary  limits,  to  the  main 
features  of  the  locality.  The  right-hand  portion 
of  the  drawing  is  a  view  of  the  south  end  of  the 
island  of  Ponza,  drawn  either  from  a  boat  or  from 
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the  islet  of  La  Grotta,  off  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 
The  artist  was  facing  approximately  W.S.W., 
looking  up  the  Porto  di  Ponza,  The  township  or 
port  itself,  of  which  no  buildings  are  visible  except 
a  tower,  lies  on  the  left  near  the  place  where  the 
boats  are  putting  in  ;  opposite  to  it  is  the  Punta 
Sta.  Maria,  and  the  steep  rock  that  hides  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  on  the  right  side  of  the  bay 
corresponds  to  the  islet  of  La  Ravia.  The  extremity 
on  the  left  is  the  Punta  della  Guardia,  and  the 
mountain  in  the  background  with  a  flat  top 
corresponds  to  the  appearance  of  the  Monte  della 
Guardia,  the  chief  summit  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  island,  as  shown  in  a  profile  view  of  Ponza  on 
one  of  the  charts.  It  rises,  according  to  Baedeker, 
to  the  height  of  929  feet. 

But  the  island  does  not  end  abruptly  near  the 
rocks  enclosing  the  harbour,  as  the  drawing  would 
suggest ;  it  extends  a  long  distance  to  the  North, 
bending  round  a  little  to  the  East.  Another 
difficulty  is  presented  by  the  more  distant  coast  to 
the  left,  part  of  which  is  described  as  Monte 
Zerzello.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is 
intended  for  Monte  Circeo,  named  on  some 
modern  maps  Cape  Circello,  a  precipitous  head- 
land on  the  mainland  of  Italy,  westwards  of 
Terracina,  and  a  long  way  to  the  North  of  Ponza. 
Not  only  is  the  distance  that  separates  the  island 
from  the  coast  far  too  small  to  be  correct,  but  the 
position  of  the  land  is  utterly  wrong;  there  is 
nothing  to  the  S.W.  of  Ponza.  The  island  of 
Palmarola  corresponds  more  nearly,  but  that  lies 
too  far  to  the  N.VV.  to  be  visible  from  the  artist's 
point  of  view.  It  seems  clear  that  he  has  made  a 
separate  sketch  from  the  sea  of  the  cliffs  of  Circeo, 
looking  towards  Terracina,  and  has  combined  that 
sketch,  for  the  purposes  of  his  composition,  with 
that  portion  of  the  island  of  Ponza  which  suited 
his  purpose  for  a  representation  of  Patmos.  The 
leafless  trees  and  shrubs  on  the  nearer  rocks  show 
that  the  drawing  was  made  in  winter. 

The  artist,  Staynemer,  seems  to  be  quite  un- 
known, for  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
lexicon  that  I  have  been  able  to  consult.  The 
form  of  the  name  seems  German  rather  than 
Dutch  or  Flemish,  but  his  draughtsmanship 
suggests  that  he  was  a  follower  of  Bruegel  or  De 
Gheyn.  The  British  Museum  possesses  a  pen-and- 
ink  drawing,  signed  "J.  D.  Gheyn  in.  1600  "(Vas. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  EVOLUTION 
BY  A.   ROMNEY  GREEN 

MATERIAL  AND  DESIGN 

rHE  conscious  recognition  of  principle 

is  by  no  means  essential  to  the  artist 

who  is  working  under  a  sound  tradition ; 

but  it  may  be  very  important  to  the 

craftsman  or  to  the  innovator  when 

hose  living  traditions  of  which  the  artist  is  born 


Soc,  V.  19),  representing  a  coast  with  crags  of 
similar  formation  and  a  sailing  boat  with  many 
oars  and  high  poop,  exactly  resembling  the  vessels 
in  the  middle  of  the  harbour  in  Staynemer's 
drawing,  which  may  well  be  approximately  of  the 
same  date  and  region.  In  Christ  Church  Library, 
O.xford,  are  two  drawings  to  which  Sir  Sidney 
Colvin  kindly  drew  my  attention  as  being  probably 
by  the  same  hand  as  the  Edinburgh  drawing.^ 
On  examining  them,  however,  with  the  photo- 
graph at  hand  for  comparison,  I  found  them  to 
be  literal  copies  of  two  distinct  portions  of  the 
Patmos  composition,  one  containing  all  the  main- 
land coast  on  the  left,  and  the  other  the  central 
portion  of  the  island  from  Monte  della  Guardia 
downwards,  including  the  inner  portion  of  the 
harbour,  but  omitting  the  boats.  This  second 
portion  on  three  sides  leaves  off  arbitrarily  at  a 
definite  place,  and  both  the  quality  of  the  drawing 
and  its  position  on  the  paper  left  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  draughtsman  had  the  finished 
drawing  before  him  to  copy  ;  otherwise  it  would 
have  been  an  attractive  hypothesis  to  see  in  the 
other  portion  Staynemer's  first  sketch  of  the 
Monte  Circeo. 

Another  drawing  of  similar  character,  but 
probably  not  by  the  same  hand,  is  the  large  view 
of  mountain  scenery,^  apparently  in  the  interior  of 
Italy  [Plate  II],  which  was  exhibited  at  Messrs. 
Obach's  galleries  in  November,  1908,  under  the 
name  of  Jacob  de  Gheyn,  and  is  now  the 
property  of  Mrs.  Murray  Baillie  at  Ilston 
Grange,  near  Leicester,  The  attribution  is  prob- 
ably correct,  for  the  emphatic  and  somewhat 
mannered  rendering  of  the  foreground  trees  is  in 
the  style  of  De  Gheyn,  though  there  is  no  parallel 
to  it  on  the  particular  dated  example  mentioned 
above.  The  group  of  mountains  that  forms  the 
most  conspicuous  object  in  the  background  is  not 
unlike  Staynemer's  Patmos  in  the  treatment  of  the 
slopes,  but  the  whole  landscape  is  drawn  with  a  flow- 
ing line,  unlike  the  niggling  touch  of  Staynemer. 

1  Pen  and  bistre,  on  paper  measuring  9  by  8|  in.  One  has  a 
Basle  watermark,  a  basilisk  with  the  little  house,  mark  of  the 
paper-maker  Heusler  ;  a  variant  ol  Briquet,  No.  1383,  much 
better  drawn,  measuring  100  by  85  mm.  Briquet  has  found 
several  variants  of  this  watermark  at  dates  ranging  from  1585 
to  1607.  Basle  paper  was  much  exported,  especially  down  the 
Rhine  to  the  Netherlands. 

-  II J  by  15J  in.  ;  293  by  392  mm. 
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are  practically  non-existent ;  and  it  is  especially 
important  in  the  absence  of  such  traditions  at  the 
present  time  because  our  wider  range  of  means 
and  materials  gives  us  greater  liberty  in  design  and 
a  wider  scope  for  error  than  the  craftsmen  of  any 
former  generation. 

It  was  often  because  of  their  practical  limitations 
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that   the   craftsmen  of    earHer   periods  were  less 
ahve   to   the    importance  of   principles   than    we 
are,  or  should  be  ;  and  it  is  certainly  true  that 
much  of  the  best  work  of  the  past  is  not  only 
independent  but  in  flat  contradiction  of  principles 
which,  even  on  the  strength  of  this  adverse  testi- 
mony, no  modern  artist  or  critic  would  think  of 
disputing.     We  say,  for  instance,  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  even   if  we  do  not  always  practise  or 
understand  our  precept,  that  the  design  should 
express  the  character  of  the  material,  and  this  to 
a  certain  extent  it  usually  must  do ;  but  so  far 
from  having  been  consciously  recognized  in  the 
past  this  principle  has  been  constantly  ignored  or 
resisted  by  the  artists  of  every  age  and  country. 
In  the  natural  transitions  from    one  material  to 
another  the  artist  in  the  new  material  is  generally 
faithful  as  far  as  possible   to    the   old   tradition. 
Because    for    countless    generations    the    savage 
carried  his   water,    cooked   his   food   and   finally 
made  and  burned  his  clay  vessels  in  a  basket,  the 
textile  motive  survives  in  all  materials,  and  with 
endless  variations  in  Oriental  and   Byzantine,  in 
Celtic  and  Scandinavian  work  ;  whilst  the  Greek 
architect,  devoutly  remembering  the  wooden  halls 
and  temples  of  the  heroic  age,  standardizes  through- 
out civilized  Europe  to-day  a  tradition  very  much 
less  characteristic  of  the  non-tenacious  stone  than 
the  Gothic   tradition    over   which    it   triumphed. 
And  in  the  so-called  Throne  of  Minos  [Plate  I] 
we  have  another  reminiscence  of    the    older    or 
more  usual  material  which  is  doubly  instructive. 
We  have  clearly  here    an  approximate  imitation 
in  stone  of  some  prevailing  type  of  wooden  chair 
in  which  the  material  was  already  doubtfully  treated 
to  the  verge  of  abuse,  so  sharply  curved  in  our 
own  eighteenth-century  style  was  the  horizontal ' 
rail    by    which    the    front    legs    were    apparently 
braced ;    whilst    the    long    back,  unsupported  by 
arms,  legitimate  enough  in  wood,  fails  to  express 
the  brittle  nature  of  stone,  and  strongly  contrasts 
in  this  respect  with  the  compact  and  solid  form  of 
the  Greek  Bpovo^.     Yet  the  Cretan  stone  seat,  like 
the  Greek  temple  or  the  strap-worked  Byzantine 
capital,    in   spite   of  its    strong    reminiscence    of 
another  material,  is  a  dignified  and  elegant  and 
highly  satisfactory  thing ;  as  also  doubtless  were 
the  Cretan   wooden   chairs   of    the   same   highly 
civilized  period,  like  those  of  our  own  eighteenth 
century,  though  apparently  in  the  first  case,  as  in 
the  second,  the  capacity  of    the  fibrous  material 
was  very  nearly   overtaxed   by   sharp   curvatures 
across  the  grain. 

This  is  to  say,  not  that  principles  of  design  do  not 
exist,  but  only  that  sometimes  they  may  be  over- 
ridden ;    especially    that    the    more    self-evident 

'An  attempt  has  been  made  to  re-interpret  this  chair  in  wood, 
but  the  curved  front  rail  is  reproduced  in  the  vertical  plane, 
whereas  it  was  originally,  as  I  believe,  horizontal,  and  curved 
to  avoid  the  sitter's  legs. 
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principles  may  be  over-ridden  in  virtue  of  those 
which  are  less  easily  perceived  or  formulated. 
The  tendency  actually  to  overtax  the  capacities  of 
the  material,  as  in  a  Hepplewhite  chair  or  in 
fifteenth-century  Gothic  architecture  and  sculpture, 
is  certainly  a  particular  sign  of  the  decadence 
which  will  be  dealt  with  in  subsequent  articles  of 
this  series ;  but  that  merely  formal  disloyalty 
to  the  material  which  is  apparent  in  the  Greek 
temple  or  the  Minoan  throne  is  not  in  itself  a 
sign  of  decadence.  This  disloyalty  to  the  new 
material  is  the  sign  merely  of  an  extreme  loyalty  to 
the  old  material  which  is  very  much  to  our  purpose, 
and  is  often  illustrated  in  other  ways.  It  is 
illustrated,  for  instance,  when  the  stone  axe,  or 
the  wooden  spear,  or  the  method  of  kindling  fire 
by  friction,  is  retained  for  ceremonial  or  magical 
purposes  long  after  the  introduction  of  iron  or 
of  flint  and  iron  for  practical  uses ;  it  has  been 
illustrated  perhaps  during  the  last  half  century  by 
that  reviving  enthusiasm  for  the  "  arts  and  crafts  ", 
that  reviving  faith  in  the  hand-made  article  and 
the  frank  material,  which  is  our  modern  reaction 
to  artifice  and  the  engineer.  But  since  a  merely 
sentimental  loyalty  to  old  materials  or  methods 
has  been  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  artistic 
bungling  from  long  before  the  Minoan  age  up  to 
our  own  exhibitions  of  modern  handicraft,  it  is  im- 
portant, if  possible,  to  give  an  intelligent  direction 
to  this  very  strong  natural  force.  And  through  the 
philosophy  of  the  material  we  shall  find  a  philo-  . 
sophical  means  of  approach  to  certain  principles 
of  design,  and  to  those  ve.xed  questions  which 
concern  the  relation  of  the  crafts  to  each  other, 
of  the  craftsman  to  the  mechanic,  and  of  the 
architect  to  the  engineer. 

In  the  various  crafts  of  building  and  furnishing 
certain  materials  are  naturally  adapted  to  certain 
purposes,  and  as  for  each  purpose  there  is  the 
proper  material,  so  for  each  material  there  is  the 
proper  craft.  And  from  more  points  of  view  than 
one  the  natural  materials  now  available  to  the 
architect  succeed  each  other  in  a  certain  order. 
They  succeed  each  other,  for  instance,  in  the 
order  of  their  tenacity,  if  tenacity  is  defined  as 
capacity  for  resistance  not  merely,  like  that  of 
stone,  to  a  crushing,  but,  like  that  of  oak  or 
steel,  to  a  transverse  or  tensile  stress.  Building 
upon  the  relatively  non-tenacious  material  of  the 
earth's  surface,  it  is  most  natural  and  economical, 
except  perhaps  in  the  first  settlement  of  a  well- 
timbered  country,  that  the  builder  should  begin 
on  a  broad  basis  with  those  abundant  materials  of 
mud,  clay,  brick  or  stone  of  which  the  earth's 
surface  is  largely  composed,  producing  there- 
fore a  shell  of  considerable  weight  and  thickness 
relative  to  its  size,  subject  mainly  to  crushing. 
stresses  due  to  its  own  weight,  and  fixed  in 
position  by  reason  of  its  weight  alone — a  shell 
which  [becomes  essentially  a  block  structure  as 
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the  arts  of  brick-making  or  stone-cutting  develop. 
Tliis  is  the  most  natural  and  economical  course, 
partly  because  the  tenacious  materials  of  wood 
and  metal,  even  if  they  seem  cheaper  to  the  short- 
sighted economist,  are  actually  less  abundant  and 
often  less  durable  than  stone  or  brick,  and  so 
highly  valuable  where  these  latter  are  useless  for 
non-architectural  purposes  ;  partly  because  there 
is  a  difficulty,  similar  to  that  of  putting  a  piece  of 
new  cloth  into  an  old  garment,  in  using  the 
valuable  tenacious  material  to  the  best  advantage 
on  the  relatively  non-tenacious  earth.  The 
attachments,  at  all  events,  of  the  really  tenacious 
structure,  of  the  suspension-bridge  or  the  iron 
tower,  must  be  loaded  with  some  cheaper  sub- 
stance ;  and  though  this  admixture  of  materials 
presents  no  difficulty  to  the  engineer  whose  aim 
is  utilitarian  mainly,  the  architect  is  presumably 
an  artist  who  aims  at  a  certain  consistency  of 
material  and  treatment. 

And  hitherto,  when  the  use  of  masonry  has 
once  superseded  that  of  timber  or  mud,  the 
craftsman,  if  only  by  reason  of  his  instinctive 
loyalty  to  his  material,  has  usually  preferred  to  do 
all  that  he  can  in  the  pure  block  structure  before 
he  resorts  to  wood  or  iron.  Mr.  Wells  and  the 
economic  Utopians  may  see  enormous  possibilities 
in  the  "  patent  material  broken  by  a  partial  con- 
fession of  iron  girders "  ;  and  the  decorative 
artist  may  see  his  opportunity  in  the  covering  up 
of  vast  surfaces  otherwise  devoid  of  art  or  interest ; 
but  the  craftsman-builder  loves  the  more  direct 
use  of  the  natural  material  with  that  expression  in 
the  highest  terms  of  its  character  and  his  own 
which  is  the  new  creation  of  their  mutually 
bracing  and  refining  and  almost  chemical 
reactions ;  he  loves  the  organic  form,  the  visibly 
workmanlike  method,  and  that  ornament  most, 
on  surfaces  thus  already  rich  with  life  and  interest, 
which  results  from  a  further  emphasis  of  his  own 
methods  or  use  of  his  own  cutting  tools.  Re- 
membering that  his  forefathers  built  in  solid  and 
sculptured  stone  for  a  very  much  less  wealthy 
society  than  his  own,  he  has  little  patience  with 
these  machine-made  painted  Utopias  of  the 
cultured  economist ;  and  he  knows  at  all  events 
that  the  highest  architecture  is  essentially  block 
structure  which  the  engineer  can  only  mar. 

This  distinction  between  the  craftsman  and  the 
mechanic  will  be  elaborated  in  later  articles.  Even 
with  regard,  however,  to  the  use  of  timber,  their 
merits  being  otherwise  equal,  a  Gothic  cathedral 
with  a  vaulted  stone  roof  ranks  higher  as  a  work 
of  art  than  one  in  which  the  mason  at  this  critical 
juncture  has  given  way  to  the  carpenter  with  his 
timber  trusses  ;  it  is  an  extreme  loyalty  to  the  non- 
tenacious  material,  it  is  mainly,  in  fact,  the  weight 
of  the  stone  roof,  which  organizes  and  develops 
from  top  to  bottom  the  whole  wonderful  structure. 
But  in  domestic  or  otherwise  less  ambitious  archi- 


tecture for  roofs  and  floors,  and  always  for  doors, 
internal  fittings  and  movable  furniture,  the 
tenacious  material  must  be  used  at  last ;  and  for 
these  purposes  wood,  since  it  is  cheaper,  lighter, 
pleasanter  to  touch  and  easier  to  work  than  metal, 
is  generally  used.  And  just  as  the  more  tenacious 
wood  is  resorted  to  when  it  is  no  longer  natural 
to  use  stone  or  brick,  so  the  still  more 
tenacious  metal  is  used  for  those  fittings  such 
as  locks  and  hinges,  candlesticks  or  other 
lighting  apparatus,  for  which  the  inflammable 
and  fibrous  wood,  tenacious  only  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  grain,  is  ill-adapted.  The  architectural 
materials,  that  is  to  say,  naturally  succeed 
each  other  in  the  order  of  their  tenacity,  be- 
ginning from  the  non-tenacious  surface  of  the 
earth  with  the  least  tenacious.  This,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  usually  also,  on  a  sufficiently  long  reckon- 
ing, the  most  economic  order  of  succession  ;  but 
this  order  is  further  determined  for  the  craftsman 
upon  higher  grounds.  The  less  tenacious  or 
plastic,  the  more  fragile  or  inflexible  material,  is 
always  preferred  by  the  true  craftsman  because  it 
is  also  the  more  aristocratic  by  reason  of  its  very 
inflexibility  or  fragility  ;  because  it  will  break 
rather  than  bend  or  flow  ;  because  it  is  to  be 
respected  rather  than  commanded ;  because  it 
offers  a  more  searching  challenge  to  his  capacity, 
and  sets  a  sharper  limit  to  his  mere  caprice.  The 
great  sculptor  will  work  directly  on  the  marble, 
where  no  mistake  is  permissible,  rather  than  on 
clay  or  metal,  where  his  mistakes  may  be  so  well 
corrected  ;  and  his  work  gains  by  the  greater 
dignity  and  conventionality  of  treatment  which 
the  more  aristocratic  medium  requires ;  whilst  the 
noblest  of  architectural  forms  have  certainly  been 
achieved  by  loyalty  to  the  non-tenacious  stone. 
In  the  same  way  the  true  craftsman  in  wood  will 
be  loyal  as  long  as  possible  to  his  own  material ; 
he  avoids  the  use  of  iron  ties,  or  even  of  iron 
straps  and  spikes  in  his  timber  roof ;  he  uses 
dovetailed  or  mortised  and  tenoned  joints  rather 
than  screws  and  nails ;  he  will  make  wooden 
knuckle-joint  hinges  for  the  swinging  rails  of  his 
folding  table  even  if  he  cannot  avoid  the  use  of 
metal  hinges  for  its  leaves. 

But  when  one  craftsman  gives  way  at  last  to 
another  he  does  so  with  a  generous  respect  for  the 
pride  of  the  newcomer  in  his  own  craft ;  there  is 
no  niggardly  use  or  "partial  confession"  of  the 
necessary  new  material ;  the  craftsman  in  the 
new  material  will  wish  and  will  be  allowed  to 
celebrate  his  victory  fitly.  If  the  Gothic  timber 
roof  is  resorted  to  at  all,  though  it  makes  the 
stonework  less  interesting,  it  is  often  itself  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  decorative  features  of  a  noble 
building.  Similarly,  though  the  medireval  wood- 
worker will  use  a  wooden  hinge  with  delightful 
effect  if  he  can  (as  I  aimed  at  doing  in  the  little 
box  of  a  well-known  Scandinavian  type  illustrated 
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in  Plate  II)  when  he  resorts  to  iron  he  allows 
the  smith  to  come  in  with  all  the  splendid  flourish 
of  which  he  is  capable  as  in  the  thirteenth-century 
French  oak  chest  [Plate  I].  "  The  beautiful " 
we  have  been  told,  "  has  its  foundations  in  the 
necessary";  it  must  have  its  roots  in  the  necessary, 
though  the  flower  spreads  so  far  afield  ;  and  it  is 
just  because  the  ironwork  on  the  mediaeval  chest 
has  this  necessary  root  in  hinge  or  lock  that  its 
effect  is  much  more  healthy  and  more  beautiful  than 
that,  for  instance,  of  French  ormolu  work,  in 
which  the  gaudy  unnecessary  brass  accentuates 
the  decadence  of  the  sinuous  and  tortured  wood- 
work. 

Leaving  the  question  of  mixed  materials,  it  is 
now  possible  to  state  more  exactly  the  law 
according  to  which  material  should  affect  design. 
The  proportions  being  good,  it  is  chiefly  important 
that  a  work  of  constructive  art  should  not  err  by 
suggesting  either  a  more  or  a  less  tenacious  material 
than  that  in  which  it  is  carried  out.  And  whereas 
the  stone-worker  can  err  only  in  one  of  these 
directions,  as  he  does,  for  instance,  through  excess 
of  talent  or  ambition  in  fifteenth-century  Gothic, 
and  the  metal-worker  only  in  the  other,  as  he  does 
so  often  through  sheer  sloth  or  incapacity  in  the 
cast  iron  or  copper  repousse  work  of  to-day,  the 
wood-worker  can  err  in  either. 

But  wood  differs  both  from  stone  and  metal, 
not  merely  in  its  greater  or  less  tenacity  and 
flexibility,  but  in  that  it  is  a  fibrous  material,  tena- 
cious only  in  the  direction  of  its  grain,  whilst  in 
the  transverse  directions  it  is  even  less  tenacious 
than  stone  and  even  more  variable  in  its  dimensions 
than  metal.  Whilst  stone,  therefore,  best  lends  itself 
to  a  highly  formal  treatment  in  block  structure,  and 
metal  to  a  treatment  tortuous  and  intricate,  pierced 
or  curvilinear,  without  restriction,  in  bar  or  sheet 
structure,  the  fibrous  quality  of  wood,  which  is 
not  expressed  in  block  structure  and  is  directly 
traversed  in  pure  sheet  structure,  best  lends  itself 
to  framed  or  framed  and  panelled  structures, 
tortuous  and  intricate,  pierced  or  curvilinear  only 
in  so  far  as  the  direction  of  the  grain  is  respected. 

With  this  respect  for  the  material  is  intimately 
connected  the  theory  of  proportion,  if  any  theory 
is  possible.  We  have  been  recently  warned  by 
Professor  Lethaby  against  "  the  vague  idea  of 
an  abstract  or  absolute  proportion "  and  the 
"  superstition  "  that  there  is  any  magic  property  in 
the  simpler  ratios.  And  it  is  certainly  true,  as  he 
says,  that  the  obedience  to  any  so-called  law  of 
proportion  is  "a  satisfaction  to  the  mind  rather 
than  to  the  eye "  ;  in  other  w^ords  it  is  a  satis- 
faction to  the  producer  rather  than  to  the  consumer. 
Even  this  is  an  admission  which  almost  reinstates 
the  theorist ;  but  when  Professor  Lethaby  tells  us 
that  "proportion  properly  is  the  resultant  of 
fitness  "  we  detect  that  utilitarian  tendency  which 
ranks  him,  in  spite  of  his  mystical  and  mediaeval 
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propensities,  with  Mr.  Wells  and  the  "  progressive  " 
party  on  the  more  serious  question  of  ferro- 
concrete. Every  practical  craftsman  knows  very 
well  that  considerations  of  mere  fitness  or  utilit}', 
so  far  from  determining  good  proportions,  will 
sometimes  actually  militate  against  them,  and  at 
other  times  will  leave  him  a  considerable  margin 
for  the  free  exercise  of  judgment,  on  making  the 
best  use  of  which  the  salvation  of  his  work 
depends.  No  doubt  the  magical  numbers  and  the 
simple  ratios  are  a  mere  superstition  ;  but  every 
craftsman  knows  how  easily,  if  one  dimension  ne- 
cessarily predominates  in  his  work,  its  proportions 
maybe  improved  bya  further  slight  emphasisof  that 
dimension.  This  principle  is  well  illustrated  both 
in  the  Cretan  stone  chair  and  in  the  English  six- 
teenth-century oak  side-table  [Plate  II].  In  spite 
of  our  enthusiasm  for  old  furniture,  it  is  extremely 
seldom  that  the  most  enthusiastic  revivalist  will 
find  a  specimen  that  he  would  actually  wish  to 
copy ;  and  when,  as  in  the  case  of  this  side-table, 
a  masterpiece  is  found  well  worthy  cf  imitation 
upon  other  grounds,  he  will  generally  be  deterred 
by  considerations  of  utility  merely.  For  if  this 
so-called  side-table  is  regarded  primarily  as  a 
chest,  considerations  of  utility  suggest  that  a 
longer  and  deeper  chest  might  be  made  of  practi- 
cally the  same  dimensions,  and  if  it  is  regarded 
primarily  as  a  table  or  dresser,  for  modern  require- 
ments it  is  much  too  low  ;  yet  it  is  clear  at  once 
that  no  improvement  could  be  made  in  this 
masterpiece  for  the  sake  of  fitness  which  would 
not  spoil  at  once  its  perfect  proportions.  But 
whereas  its  proportions  are  far  from  being  deter- 
mined by  our  modern  notions  of  utility,  the  whole 
design  both  in  proportion  and  construction  is 
admirably  expressive  of  the  character  of  the 
material  used.  The  instinct  of  the  modern  furni- 
ture trade,  misled  by  definitely  wrong  rather  than 
vague  ideas  of  abstract  proportion  and  symmetry, 
is  to  allow  its  table  tops  to  oversail  equally  at  ends 
and  sides.  But  the  very  much  longer  overhang  of 
the  ends  in  this  table  not  only  emphasizes  with 
delightful  effect  the  main  dimension,  but  admir- 
ably expresses  the  fact  that  the  boards  are  strong 
in  one  and  brittle  in  the  other  direction.  Such  an 
overhang  in  a  stone  slab  or  a  flat  metal  sheet,  even 
if  actually  permissible,  would  quite  fail  to  express 
the  more  uniformly  brittle  or  flexible  character  of 
those  materials ;  and  for  a  similar  reason  the 
otherwise  admirable  proportions  of  the  Cretan 
chair  would  be  more  legitimate  in  its  wooden 
prototype.  The  instinct  of  the  modern  furniture 
trade,  again,  is  to  build  a  chest  or  cupboard  on  an 
architectural  plinth  as  though  it  were  a  heavy  stone 
structure  which  would  otherwise  break  its  own 
back;  whereas  this  long  and  slender  chest  on  legs 
clearly  bespeaks  in  every  line  the  strength  of  the 
elastic  oak. 

But  though  it  would  be  hardly  possible,  even  if 
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it  were  desirable,  to  imitate  this  chest  to-day,  the 
same  loyalty  to  the  material,  the  same  laws  of 
proportion  and  construction,  can  still  be  illustrated 
by  the  master  craftsman.  The  above  analysis  of  the 
virtues  of  the  Elizabethan  chest,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
could  be  applied  almost  word  for  word  in  praise 
of  the  beautiful  inlaid  walnut  writing-table  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Barnsley  here  illustrated  [Plate  II], 
which  exhibits  some  of  these  virtues  even  more 
clearly.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  qualities 


of  the  material  can  or  should  always  be  emphasized, 
as  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  in  these  two  beauti- 
ful tables,  by  the  emphasis  of  a  single  dimension 
or  the  length  of  an  unsupported  part;  but  each  of 
these  tables,  as  compared  with  a  great  deal  of 
modern  and  eighteenth-century  work,  exhibits 
certain  other  admirable  features,  and  in  consider- 
ing these  we  are  introduced  to  the  subject  of  tools 
and  processes  which  must  be  dealt  with  in  another 
article. 


EXHIBITION  OF  PICTURES  OF  THE  EARLY  VENETIAN 
SCHOOL  AT  THE  BURLINGTON  FINE  ARTS  CLUB— II 
BY  ROGER  FRY 


HE  earliest  work  in  the  exhibition  is 
the  Crucifixion  ascribed  to  Nicholetto 
Semitecolo  [Plate  I],  somewhat  un- 
fortunately   placed    in    the    entrance 

staircase.     This  is  a  pity,  but  is  easily 

explained  by  the  curious  want  of  interest  which 
students  of  Italian  art  have  hitherto  displayed  as 
regards  the  work  of  the  Venetian  Trecento.  The 
legend  that  art  in  Venice  began  with  the  advent  of 
Gentile  da  Fabriano  and  Pisanello  in  the  early 
fifteenth  century  is  deeply  rooted  in  art  histories. 
In  fact,  the  art  of  Venice  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  Trecento  shows  a  vitality  and  freshness  which 
should  give  it  an  interest  comparable  to  that  of 
Verona. 

The  Venetians  never  came  into  the  academic 
mill  of  the  later  Giottesque  tradition,  so  that  when 
once  the  Byzantine  formula  was  loosened  their 
designs  showed  a  spontaneity  and  a  vivacity  which 
was  extremely  rare  in  Italian  art  of  the  period. 
This  is  already  evident  in  Maestro  Paolo's  panels 
at  the  back  of  the  pala  d'oro.  Thus,  when  the 
Giottesque  tradition  did  finally  reach  Venice  in  a 
modified  form  through  the  work  of  Guariento  da 
Padova  it  came  to  artists  who  had  already  elabo- 
rated for  themselves  a  vigorous  though  naive  style 
of  narrative  composition.  The  great  example  of 
this  peculiar  conjunction  of  influences  is  Nicholetto 
Semitecolo,  whose  significance  as  an  original  and 
powerful  creator  has  scarcely  been  recognized  at 
all  until  Signor  Laudedio  Testi  praised  him  in  his 
"  Storia  della  Pittura  Veneziana  "  as  "  perhaps  the 
most  notable  Venetian  painter  of  the  fourteenth 
century".  Even  this  hardly  goes  far  enough,  for  if  we 
consider  his  four  panels  of  the  life  of  S.  Sebastian  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Capitolare  at  Padua  which  are 
signed  and  dated  1367,  we  must  admit  that  no 
other  Italian  at  that  date  showed  such  freedom  of 
design  or  such  a  sense  of  dramatic  movement. 
In  the  general  treatment  of  design  and  in  the 
strong  individuality  of  the  figures  Semitecolo 
anticipates  the  art  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Signor 
Testi    rightly   points    to    the   evidence    here   of 


Giottesque  influence  coming  by  way  of  Guariento, 
but  the  curious  thing  is  that  Semitecolo  breathes 
such  a  new  life  into  these  forms  that  his  work 
resembles  the  tradition  of  Giotto's  first  followers 
and  contemporaries  rather  than  the  tired  formalism 
of  contemporary  Giottesque  art. 

The  Crucifixion  [PLATE  I]  belonging  to  Sir 
Kenneth  Muir-Mackenzieis  I  think  rightly  ascribed 
to  Semitecolo.  It  shows  his  use  of  Giottesque  forms 
remspired  with  their  pristine  dramatic  force  and 
yet  marked  here  and  there,  as  in  the  formal  patches 
of  red  on  cheek  and  lips,  with  traces  of  the 
indigenous  Byzantine  tradition.  Characteristic, 
too,  of  Semitecolo  is  the  grouping  and  massing  of 
the  figures  and  the  type  of  the  Roman  soldier 
taken  bodily  from  Guariento.  The  picture  shows 
Semitecolo  as  a  very  genuine  and  serious  artist 
using  massive  Giottesque  forms  with  more 
imaginative  conviction  than  learning,  combining 
them  with  a  fine  instinct  for  spatial  relations  and 
veiling  them  with  the  atmospheric  harmony  of  tone 
and  colour  which  was  the  great  native  gift  of 
the  Venetian  artist  from  the  earliest  times.  The 
colour  is  indeed  typically  Venetian  in  its  rich 
greenish  greys,  its  brownish  pinks  and  dull  reds, 
and  in  the  warm  intensity  of  the  flesh  tints. 

That  this  or  some  similar  composition  by 
Semitecolo  had  a  certain  reputation  in  his  day  is 
evident  from  the  modified  versions  here  reproduced 
[Plate  1 1].  The  one  of  rectangular  form  was  some 
years  ago  in  the  market  in  Italy  :  its  present  where- 
abouts are  unknown  to  me.  This  picture  shows  a 
close  correspondence  with  Sir  Kenneth  Muir- 
Mackenzie's,  but  it  lacks  the  delicacy  of  Semi- 
tecolo's  drawing  and  still  more  the  atmospheric 
quality  of  his  tone.  The  other,  which  has  a 
pointed  top,  is  still  further  from  showing  his 
masterly  qualities,  and  must  be  by  some  artist 
educated  in  the  expiring  Byzantine  tradition, 
for  it  has  the  sharply  hatched  high  lights  on 
draperies  and  features  which  was  characteristic 
of  the  latest  Byzantine  manner.  It  is  curious,  as 
showing   how    similar   influences   coinciding    at 
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different  periods  may  produce  closely  similar 
results,  so  that  until  I  recognized  the  derivation  of 
this  work  from  Sir  Kenneth  Muir-Mackenzie's 
picture  I  had  supposed  that  it  was  due  to  the 
direct  influence  of  Giotto's  work  on  some  minor 
artist  of  the  Romagna,  and,  indeed,  in  its  general 
appearance  it  has  much  similarity  with  early 
Romagnole  pictures. 

It  is  to  he  regretted  that  no  other  works  of  this 
interesting  period  of  Venetian  art  came  to  light 
during  the  formation  of  this  exhibition,  as  there 
are  certainly  several  in  English  collections,  and  as 
yet  less  has  been  done  to  classify  them  than  their 
merits  deserve. 

Passing  on  to  the  Quattrocento,  the  earliest  master 
shown,  Giambono,  has  already  been  discussed 
{Biirliiigtoii  Magazine,  Mar.  191 2,  Vol.  XX,  pages 
346,  etc.).  The  next  generation  is  best  represented 
by  several  splendid  works  of  Carlo  Crivelli.  They 
belong  to  the  earlier  period  of  his  activity,  when 
his  eccentric  pietism  found  expression  in  strange, 
mystic  conceits.  Such  for  instance,  is  the  motive 
of  Sir  Frederick  Cook's  Madonna  where  the  Infant 
Christ  is  shown  as  if  weighed  down  with  the 
burden  of  the  symbolic  apple.  Mr.  Benson's 
Madonna,  though  it  has  no  such  conceit,  is  full  of 
the  same  recondite  feeling  expressed  in  the  con- 
strained and  yet  heroic  movement  of  the  Virgin. 
This  is  indeed  one  of  Crivelh's  greatest  designs, 
a  fact  which  he  himself  seems  to  have  recognized, 
since  it  occurs  again,  only  reversed,  in  the  Brussels 
Madonna.  Mr.  Benson's  is  unquestionably  the 
finer  conception,  if  only  because  Crivelli  has  pressed 
into  the  service  of  his  imaginative  feeling  even  the 
design  of  the  Virgin's  brocaded  robe,  for  the 
sharpness  and  tension  of  the  movement  of  the 
head  gets  its  value  from  the  great  diagonal  lines 
of  the  pattern. 

Mr.  Rrocklebank's  Pictd  is  mentioned  in  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle's  "  Painting  in  North  Italy",  but 
is  here  reproduced  for  the  first  time  [Plate  I]. 
Obscured  as  it  is  by  old  varnish,  it  makes  but  little 
impression  at  first  sight,  but  it  repays  study  for  the 
sharply  personal  quality,  the  strangeness  and  vivid- 
ness of  the  vision  it  reveals.  The  Pietd  was  the 
subject  of  Crivelli's  earliest  known  panel,  the 
almost  childish  work  of  the  Berlin  gallery,  but 
the  best-known  versions,  those  at  Boston  and  the 
Vatican,  belong  to  his  later  period,  when  he  was 
tempted  to  make  up  for  some  slackening  of  his 
inspiration  by  violence  and  exaggeration  of  move- 
ment and  facial  expression. 

Mr.  Brocklebank's  picture  is  free  from  these 
defects  and  comes  nearer  in  point  of  time  to  Mr. 
Crawshay's  example,  even  if  it  is  not,  as  I  suspect, 
slightly  earlier  than  that.  Certainly  it  is  one  of 
those  works  in  which  Crivelli  records  an  authentic 
and  definite  vision,  the  outcome  of  intense  per- 


sonal feeling.  That  feeling  is,  as  always  with 
Crivelli,  forced  into  strange  and  narrow  channels; 
it  has  nothing  of  the  broad  humanity  of  Giovanni 
Bellini  nor  the  stoical  magnanimity  of  Mantegna, 
but  the  pathos  of  the  dead  figure  of  Christ  and 
the  passionate  grief  of  the  Magdalen  are  rendered 
with  intimate  understanding. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  no  work  in  this  exhibition 
which  can  be  attributed  to  Crivelli's  contempary 
Giovanni  Bellini,  but  two  pictures  may  lay  claim 
to  be  by  his  elder  brother  Gentile.  One,  the 
portrait  of  a  Doge,  lent  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lewis 
Harcourt,  M.P.,  is  so  completely  ruined  and 
repainted  as  regards  the  face  that  it  is  only  by 
the  general  design  and  placing  of  the  figure 
and  the  treatment  of  the  brocaded  robe  that 
the  attribution  can  be  justified.  The  other, 
lent  by  the  Earl  Brownlow,  is  reproduced  here 
[Plate  III].  The  picture  appears  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  writers  on  Venetian  art,  and  yet  it 
shows  the  characteristics  of  Gentile's  portraiture, 
his  fine  economy  of  line,  with  a  certain  scholarly 
distinction  and  austerity  which  was  rare  in 
Venetian  art.  He  relies,  indeed,  upon  pure  linear 
design  far  more  than  any  other  Venetian,  and  his 
rendering  of  character  is  markedly  objective  and 
without  parti  piis.  These  qualities  give  to  his 
portraits  a  character  comparable,  though  certainly 
at  a  considerable  interval,  to  those  of  Holbein's 
and  make  Gentile  by  far  the  greatest  Venetian 
portrait  painter  of  hfteenth-century  Venice. 

How  closely  Mansueti  imitated  Gentile  at  times 
both  in  portraiture  and  in  large  genre  scenes  is 
well  known,  but  there  was  another  period  in  his 
development  when  he  was  rather  under  the 
influence  of  Giovanni.  This  phase  is  admirably 
illustrated  in  the  Madonna  in  the  Verona 
Gallery,  and  the  little  S.  Jerome  lent  to  the 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hughes 
[Plate  III]  affords  another  instance.  It  is 
certainly  the  work  of  a  little  master,  but  his 
modest  talents  show  to  their  full  value  through 
his  complete  lack  of  pretension.  He  translates 
Bellini's  ideas  into  a  language  of  such  easy  utter- 
ance that  even  he  can  use  it  with  full  control  and 
to  the  best  purpose.  There  is  no  attempt  at  any 
high  matter  ;  it  is  like  a  folk  story  told  with  clear 
deliberate  simplicity,  and  it  has  indeed,  to  the  full 
the  beauty  of  such  an  innocent  art.  We  know  just 
what  we  want  about  S.  Jerome's  domestic  arrange- 
ments and  how  he  liked  to  pat  his  lion  distractedly 
in  the  midst  of  his  religious  contemplations.  We 
know,  too,  all  about  the  life  he  had  left  behind 
him  in  the  valley  with  its  river  winding  past 
sunlit  villages  and  under  wooded  banks,  and  the 
flatness  and  want  of  perspective  are  no  hindrance  to 
such  a  placid  recital,  while  the  colour  and  the  easy 
disposition  of  the  design  are  quite  admirable. 
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NOTES  ON  VARIOUS  WORKS  OF  ART 

A  PORTRAIT  BY  ANTONIO  MORO 
There  are  so  few  portraits  in  this  country  which 
can  safely  be  ascribed  to  the  great  Utrecht  painter, 
Antonio  Moro,  that  the  identification  of  a  new 
portrait  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest.  The  portrait, 
which  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Sabin  without 
identification,  has  attracted  some  attention  owing 
to  its  admirable  execution.  It  has  been  compared 
with  the  finest  works  of  the  Clouet  school,  but  the 
costume,  especially  the  Flemish  cap,  the  date,  and 
above  all  the  internal  evidence  of  the  painting 
itself,  point  to  its  being  an  original  work  of  Antonis 
Mor,  or  Antonio  Moro,  whose  work  was  noticed 
in  this  Magazine  in  October.  1910  [Vol.  XVIII, 
pages  5,  etc.]. 

The  portrait  has,  in  fact,  so  much  resemblance 
to  the  portrait  of  Lady  Gresham  by  Moro  in  the 
Hermitage  galleiy  at  Petersburg,  that  it  would  not 
be  unreasonable  to  accept  it  as  a  likeness  of  the 
same  lady,  perhaps  at  a  slightly  younger  age.  We 
therefore  give  reproductions  of  the  two  portraits, 
[Plate]  that  our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves 

Lionel  Cust. 

A  PORTRAIT  OF  MACRINO  D'ALBA  BY 
HIMSELF 

On  turning  over  recently  some  back  numbers 
of  The  Burlington  Magazine — always  a  delectable 
entertainment — I  chanced  upon  an  article  by 
Signor  G.  B.  Rossi  in  the  issue  for  May, 
1909  (Vol.  XV,  pages  113,  etc.),  describing  a 
newly  discovered  portrait  of  Macrino  d'Alba  by 
himself.  But  can  this  picture  really  represent 
Macrino  ?  The  main  argument  (the  legend  which 
runs  round  it),  seems  to  me  against,  rather  than 
for,  Signor  Rossi's  contention.  MACRINI  MANU 
POST  FATA  VIVAM— Painted  by  Macrino  I 
shall  live  after  death — is  surely  said  of  some  one 
else,  rather  than  by  the  painter  of  himself.  Signor 
Rossi  omits  to  mention  the  very  important  fact 
that  the  portrait,  as  the  white  Maltese  Cross  on 
the  left  breast  shows,  is  that  of  a  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  S.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
But  he  does  adduce  evidence  that  among  the 
Alladio  family  about  that  time  there  was  a 
"  Director  of  the  Preceptory  of  S.  Mark  of  the 
Jerusalemite  Order".  That  modern  sounding 
English  word  "  Director "  can  surely  have  no 
business  here,  but  "Preceptory"  is  archaic  for 
Commandery,  and  the  whole  phrase  can  mean 
only  that  a  certain  Tommaso  de  Alladio,  of  the 
painter's  family,  was  invested  with  the  Command- 
ery of  S.  Mark  in  Alba,  belonging  to  the  Order 
popularly  called  the  Knights  of  Malta.  If  Macrino 
himself  had  been  "  Commendatore  ",  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  Signor  Rossi  would  have  found  a 
record  of  the  fact  in  those  same  Hospital  Archives 
in  which  his  diligent  delving  unearthed  Tommaso, 
and  I  would  hazard  that  the  portrait  represents  an 


uncle  or  close  relative  of  Macrino,  which  would 
account  for  the  family  likeness  between  this  and 
the  youthful  portrait  reproduced  in  the  same 
number.  MONTGOMERY  Cakmiciiael. 

Leghorn. 

SIGNED  JAN  DE  BRAY  AND  PIETER 
CLAESZ  IN  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY 
In  1891,  a  bust  portrait  of  a  woman,  three-quarters 
to  the  left,  was  sold  at  Christies'  with  the  Pares 
Collection,  under  Ravesteijn's  name.  Three  years 
later  under  the  same  name  it  was  given  to  the 
National  Gallery  by  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton, 
numbered  1423,  and  catalogued  as  Ravesteijn. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  then  Director's 
views  on  this  attribution,  it  was  certainly 
suspect  in  Sir  Charles  Holroyd's  eyes.  For  it  bore 
no  real  resemblance  to  any  recognized  work  by 
Jan  Anthonisz  Ravesteijn  (1572  ?-i657).  Perhaps 
the  most  individual  characteristic  of  this  portrait, 
which  everybody  knows,  is  its  curious  greyish 
violet  tone.  Examining  it  closely,  I  remarked 
an  inscription  on  the  left,  giving  the  sitter's  age, 
Ouwt  52  jam;  and  the  date  1657.  Then  right 
against  the  frame  the  signature  BRAY  became 
clear.  Probably  because  we  have  no  other  picture 
by  Jan  de  Bray  in  the  National  Gallery,  and 
because  the  pleasant  version  at  Hampton  Court 
of  his  well-known  family  group  is  compara- 
tively out  of  the  way,  this  obvious  solution  of 
the  problem  has  been  so  long  deferred.  Among 
his  dated  pictures  this  National  Gallery  example 
takes  an  early  place.  Referring  to  Wurzbach 
(who,  by  the  way,  includes  the  picture  under 
Ravesteign  "Nicht  bez."),  I  see  that  a  Self 
portrait  signed  and  dated  1655,  was  sold  in  The 
Hague,  at  the  Willigen  Sale  in  1874,  and  that  a 
half-length  chalk  portrait  of  the  painter  is  dated 
1658.  There  is  of  course  the  Lob  des  Herings,  at 
Dresden,  signed  and  dated  1656,  and  a  drawing  of 
the  Holy  Family,  in  the  Albertina,  signed  and 
dated  1655.  The  Regentesscs  of  the  Orphanage,  in 
the  Haarlem  Gallery,  dated  1664,  closely  corre- 
sponds in  type  with  the  National  Gallery  portrait ; 
indeed,  one  of  the  Regentesses  might  well  be  the 
subject  of  it  painted  seven  years  earlier.  The 
family  group  at  Hampton  Court,  on  analogy  with 
the  Nuremberg  repetition,  which  is  known  to  be 
dated,  belongs  to  1&69.  I  have  not  been  able 
closely  to  examine  the  former  picture,  which  may 
well  be  signed  and  dated.  As  an  admittedly 
irrelevant  footnote  I  may  add  that  recent  investi- 
gation has  shown  that  No.  2592,  .4  Fruit  Piece, 
in  the  National  Gallery,  attributed  toWillems  Heda, 
is  by  Pieter  Claesz,  signed  with  his  monogram  (a 
C  impaled  with  the  stem  of  a  P)  laid  horizontally, 
and  dated  1649,  This  adds  a  fresh  name  to  the 
catalogue.  C.  H.  Collins  Baker. 
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ART   IN  FRANCE 

HE  Louvre  has  bought  from  M. 
Kleinberger  the  superb  painting  by 
Giovanni  Belhni,  representing  Christ 
in  the  attitude  of  blessing,  which  was 

until  lately  in  the  collection  of  Prince 

Orloff  at  Paris,  and  which  forms  the  subject  of  a 
separate  study  by  Mr.  Roger  Fry  in  this  number 
of  The  Burlington  Magazine.  I  may  add,  however, 
that  the  picture  is  in  tine  condition,  and  that  the 
Louvre  is  to  be  warmly  congratulated  on  its 
acquisition  at  the  very  low  price  of  75)00°  francs. 
M.  Kleinberger  has  rendered  a  service  to  the 
national  collection  in  consenting  to  part  with  the 
picture  at  such  a  price. 

What  must  be  the  value  of  a  painting  of  this 
quality  by  such  an  artist  as  Giovanni  Bellini 
if  La  fenune  a  la  perk  of  Corot  is  really  worth 
165,000  francs,  the  price  (including  commission) 
which  the  Louvre  paid  for  it  at  the  Dollfus  sale  on 
March  2nd  ?  The  latter  purchase  has  been  severely 
and  almost  universally  criticized,  and  with  good 
reason.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  Corot  lady  is 
very  charming  and  that  the  picture  is  just  the 
sort  of  thing  for  which  wealthy  collectors  are 
willing  to  pay  high  prices  ;  but  it  is  not  a  great 
work  of  art  and  is  not  even  in  good  condition. 
"  Le  Rire  "  suggests  that  it  is  intended  to  take  the 
place  of  La  Joconde;  I  have  even  heard  the 
suggestion  made  seriously.  In  that  case,  one 
would  have  to  conclude  that  the  authorities  of 
the  Louvre  had  lost  their  heads  as  well  as  the 
portrait  of  Monna  Lisa.  Can  any  one  really  think 
that  the  Louvre  wants  any  more  Corots  ?  Corot  is 
already  over-represented  ;  the  place  which  he  occu- 
pies in  the  Louvre  could  be  justified  only  if  he  were 
the  greatest  artist  of  any  age  or  country,  and  he 
is  not  even  the  greatest  French  painter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  nor  one  of  the  few  greatest. 
Yet  the  Louvre  not  only  bought  La  fenune  a  la 
perle  at  the  Dollfus  sale,  but  also  gave  35,200 
francs  for  a  Corot  of  1S26-1828,  Monte  Pincio,  Home. 
This  is  a  beautifut  picture,  and  personally  I  prefer 
Corot's  landscapes  of  this  period  to  his  later  work, 
but  the  price  paid  is  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
market  value  of  the  picture,  and  what  can  the 
Louvre  want  with  another  landscape  by  Corot  ? 

At  the  same  sale  the  Louvre  went  up  to  100,000 
francs  for  a  poor  painting  by  Millet,  Le  Retoiir  des 
champs,  a  picture  much  inferior  to  several  by  the 
same  artist  already  in  the  Louvre.  Fortunately  it 
fetched  1 1 8,000  francs,  and  the  Louvre  did  notget  it. 
Considering  the  gaps  that  need  filling  in  the  Louvre, 
it  is  amazing  that  the  authorities  should  have  been 
prepared  to  spend  nearly  300,000  francs  of  public 
money  on  acquiring  three  works  by  artists  who 
are  already  fully  and  more  than  fully  represented. 


Such  incidents  illustrate  the  utter  lack  of  any 
rational  policy  which  characterizes  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Louvre  and  are  a  condemnation  of  the 
present  system  of  purchase.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Louvre  was  justified  in  another  purchase  made 
at  the  Dollfus  sale,  that  of  Gericault's  Course  des 
Barberi  an  Corso,  which  cost,  including  commis- 
sion, 41,800  francs.  This  is  a  beautiful  and  impor- 
tant example  of  Gericault,  who  is  by  no  means 
over-represented  in  the  national  collection.  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York  was  among 
the  under-bidders. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Luxembourg  did 
not  buy  the  portraits  of  Claude  Monet  and  Sisley 
by  Renoir,  which  fetched  only  20,000  and  12,000 
francs  respectively  (commission  not  included).  The 
latter,  in  particular,  although  it  fetched  the  lower 
price,  is  a  fine  portrait.  La  Nocc  juive,  a  copy  by 
Renoir  of  Delacroix,  fetched  the  high  price  of  31,000 
francs,  to  which  the  commission  must  be  added. 
It  is  a  very  fine  work,  which  nobody  would 
imagine  to  be  a  copy  if  the  original  were 
unknown. 

The  total  result  of  the  first  Dollfus  sale  was 
1,122,760  francs,  not  including  the  commission, 
for  77  lots  ;  the  modern  drawings,  sold  on  March 
4,  made  53,068  francs  for  127  lots.  M.  Dollfus  had 
never  paid  high  prices  and  the  collection  has 
proved  a  good  investment.  For  instance,  M. 
Dollfus  paid  only  4,000  francs  for  Corot's  Femme 
a  la  perle  at  the  Corot  sale  in  1875  ;  6,050  francs 
for  Millet's  Retonr  des  Champs  at  the  Millet  sale 
in  the  same  year ;  8,200  francs  at  the  Laurent- 
Richard  sale  in  1873  for  Corot's  Grande  Metairie, 
which  fetched  133,000  francs  on  March  2.  The 
Daumier,  Don  Quichotte  et  Sancho  endormi  which 
fetched  30,200  francs,  was  bought  by  M.  Dollfus 
at  the  Arosa  sale  in  1878  for  1,620  francs. 

The  Salon  des  Ind6pendants  and  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Societe  des  Dessinateurs- 
Humoristes,  which  both  open  as  we  go  to  press, 
are  the  two  first  of  the  important  exhibitions  of 
the  season.  The  latter  is  held  in  the  new  Galerie 
La  Boetie,  which  has  only  recently  been  opened, 
and  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  exhibition 
galleries  of  Paris,  at  present  few  and  inadequate. 
The  Galerie  La  Boetie  is  the  finest  private  gallery  in 
Paris,  and  is  beautifully  lighted.  The  Salon  of  the 
Societe  Nationale  des  Beaux  Arts  will  hold  its 
vernissage  on  Sunday,  14th  April,  and  that  of  the 
Societe  des  Artistes  Fran9ais  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  30th  April.  I  made  a  mistake  last  month 
in  the  date  of  the  Doucet  sale,  which  will  begin 
on  Wednesday,  5th  June  (not  3rd  June,  as  stated), 
and  will  last  four  days.  The  private  view  will  be 
held  on  Monday  3rd  June.  R.  E.  D. 
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LETTER  TO  THE  EDITORS 

"VALET  DE  CHAMBRE" 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Burlington  Magazine. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  very  sympathetic  review 
of  my  "  History  of  French  Architecture"  which 
appeared  in  The  Burlington  Magazine  for  March 
(Vol.  XX,  pp.  364,  365),  your  critic  says  "  Mr. 
Blomfield  goes  out  of  his  way  to  say  that  the 
valet  de  chanibrc  was  in  fact  a  private  secretary, 
whereas  it  does  not  seem  to  have  signified  more 
than  a  member  of  the  royal  household  .  .  .  like 
that  of  "esquire"  ...  it  was  hardly  a  position 
which  would  be  sought  after  by  courtiers  of  rank 
and  high  birth  ".  Will  you  allow  me  to  correct 
my  corrector  ?  The  position  of  the  valet  de  chambre 
is  not  a  question  of  "seeming",  but  of  historical 
fact.  Brantome  says,  "  De  ces  temps  (Franfois  I) 
les  roys  et  les  grands  princes  de  sang  se  servent 
de  gentilshommes  pour  valletz  de  la  chambre  ",  and 
the  office  of  valet  de  chambre  to  the  king  was  once 
filled  by  no  less  a  person  than  Anne  de  Mont- 
morency, the  greatest  nobleman  in  France  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Your  reviewer  is  also  incorrect  in  saying  that 
the  valet  de  chambre  was  "  entitled  to  a  certain 
social  position,  like  that  of  esquire,  with  certain 
privileges  of  food,  lodging,  clothing  and  travelling 
expenses  ".  He  may  or  may  not  have  had  these 
privileges,  but  what  he  did  have  for  certain  was 
very  much  more  valuable,  viz.,  a  salary  of  1200 
livres  a  year,  the  salary  of  a  first-class  court  official, 
the  salary  that  was  promised,  but  never  paid,  to 
Serlio  at  the  end  of  the  reign  (see  "  Comptes  ",  I, 
119).  The  point  is  of  more  importance  than  at  first 
appears,  as,  unless  the  position  of  the  valet  de 
chambre  is  understood,  the  building  methods  of 
Franfois  I  would  be  even  more  unintelligible  than 
they  are  already. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Reginald  Blomfield. 
Frognal,  Hampstead. 


Our  reviewer  replies  as  follows  : — 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield,  A.R.A., 
is  sufficient  to  indicate  what  caution  must  be  taken 
in  questioning  any  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Blomfield,  whose  careful  accuracy  lends  so  much 
authority  to  his  works.  The  question  was  not, 
however,  raised  without  due  deliberation,  and  a 
doubt  may  still  be  retained  as  to  the  exact  signi- 
ficance of  the  official  title.  Valet  (or  varlet)  de 
chambre.  The  constitution  of  a  royal  household 
is  somewhat  complicated,  and  varies  in  different 
countries  and  different  ages.  Painters  were  from 
time  to  time  appointed  to  be  varlets  de  chambre. 
When  King  John  of  France  was  brought  a 
prisoner  to  England  after  the  battle  of  Poitiers  in 
1356,  Girard  of  Orleans,  Painter,  came  in  his 
suite  as  varlet  de  chambre.  Jean  Clouet  was 
attached  to  the  personal  service  of  King  Francis 
I,  about  1520  as  valet  de  chambre,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  painter  and  a  courtier 
of  the  station  of  Anne  de  Montmorency  were  on 
equal  terms  of  service  and  payment.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  instance  is  Jan  Van  Eyck,  who 
in  1425  received  letters  patent  as /)«H^re  et  varlet 
dechambreio  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
in  which  patent  he  is  described  as  JacLiz  pointre  et 
varlet  de  chambre  de  feu  Monseigneur  le  due  Jehan  de 
Bayvicre  and  is  admitted  aux  honneurs,  prerogatives 
et  franchises,  lihertez,  droiiz,  prouffis  et  esmohtmens 
accoutumez  et  qui  y  appariicneni.  One  great  value  of 
the  appointment  lay  in  its  enabling  an  artist  to 
practise  free  of  the  restrictions  of  any  guild.  The 
office  seems  to  have  corresponded  to  that  of 
King's  servant,  such  as  Holbein  was  in  England. 
The  question  is  of  particular  interest  with  regard 
to  the  personal  relations  between  sovereigns,  like 
Henry  VIII  and  Francis  I,  and  the  artists  in  their 
employ.  If  Mr.  Blomfield  can  establish  with 
certainty  the  fact  that  artists,  including  architects, 
were  treated  at  court  with  equal  dignity  and 
favour  to  the  scions  of  nobility,  he  will  have  done 
much  to  enhance  the  credit  of  his  forbears  in  the 
history  of  Art.  L.  C. 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES 

Beitrage  zu  Nicola  Pisano.    von  hans  graber. 

Strassburg  :  Heitz. 

This  is  number  90  of  the  well-known  series  "  Zur 
Kunstgeschichte  des  Auslandes  ".  In  107  pages, 
with  five  plates,  the  writer  deals  with  all  the 
important  aspects  of  Nicola's  work.  Though  he 
brings  nothing  of  very  great  moment  to  the 
solution  of  the  many  problems  involved,  he  pro- 
vides a  very  clear  statement  of  them,  and  a  minute 
analysis  of  the  existing  material.  This  is  useful  in 
determining  the  sculptor's  relations  with  other 
schools.  For  instance,  since  corner-figures  between 
the  arches  of  pulpits  are  very  rare  in  Northern  Italy, 
but  occur  commonly  in  the  south  in  a  form  allied 
to  Nicola's,  it  is  inferred  that  Nicola  had  actually 


lived  in  the  south  ;  though  on  the  crucial  question 
whether  he  was  born  there  the  author  will  not 
commit  himself,  while  inclining  to  the  southern 
theory.  The  least  satisfactory  chapter  is  that 
which  deals  with  the  influence  of  the  antique. 
The  comparison  with  the  reliefs  of  Trajan's  arch 
at  Beneventum  seems  forced  ;  the  statement  that 
such  figures  as  the  Maries  of  the  Adoration  and 
the  Nativity  "breathe  the  true  Greek  spirit "  is 
surprising,  and  suggests  greater  familiarity  with 
Roman  copies  than  with  Greek  originals.  The 
angel  in  the  Pisan  Adoration,  which  he  describes 
as  "  ganz  antik  empfunden  ",  seems  to  us  to  have  a 
strong  flavour  of  French  Gothic. 

The  analysis  given  of  Nicola's  style  is  excellent. 

5.5 


Reviews  and  Notices 

It  is  pointed  out  that  his  crowded  fields  are  due,  not 
to  horror  vacui,  but  to  his  "  Gestaltungsdrang  "  ;  the 
sculptor  cares  little  for  the  composition,  but  wishes  to 
create  the  greatest  possible  number  of  expressive 
forms.  Thisisanilluminatingcriticism.butthe writer 
hardly  sees  where  it  should  lead  him.  He  regards 
the  Pisan  pulpit  as  merely  the  preparation  for  the 
Sienese,  which  is  the  masterpiece  ;  the  Pisan  works 
are  the  result  of  the  sculptor's  desire  to  break  away 
from  the  old  unsatisfying  Romanesque  tradition,  to 
seek  out  new  methods.  It  is  consequently  lacking 
in  organic  unity.  That  is  perfectly  true  ;  but  the 
development  which  the  Sienese  pulpit  shows,  and 
which  was  continued  by  Giovanni,  was  along  lines 
not  calculated  to  produce  a  really  great  school  of 
sculpture  in  relief.  The  task  of  Nicola  was  to  free 
relief  from  its  bondage  to  architecture.  This  done, 
his  creative  force  seems  to  have  almost  exhausted 
itself.  And  it  was  already  done  in  the  first  pulpit. 
The  later  developments  are  mechanical,  uninspired 
when  compared  with  the  fresh  originality  of  the 
Pisan  reliefs.  There  was  little  or  no  advance  from 
this  time  onward  until  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century.  And  the  reason  of  this  standstill  lay  in 
that  neglect  of  composition,  that  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  any  figure  in  a  relief  is  what  it  is  only  by 
its  relation  to  the  others.  Against  the  deadening 
effect  of  this  misconception  no  "  Gestaltungsdrang" 
had  any  power. 

The  writer  makes  the  suggestion  that  the  two 
figures  standing  beside  the  Romanesque  building 
(which  has  been  identified  as  the  Pisan  baptistery) 
in  the  Sienese  relief  of  the  Presentation  are  por{va.\ts 
of  Nicola  and  Giovanni.  The  idea  is  extremely 
attractive.  But  he  seems  to  us  to  underestimate  their 
age,  and  Polaczek's  date  of  about  1205  for  Nicola's 
birth  is  more  plausible,  on  the  basis  of  this  identi- 
fication of  the  figures,  than  his  own  of  1210-1220. 
The  book  has  a  useful  bibliography.       G.  F.  H. 

Hans  Holbein  D.  J.  Der  Meisters  Gemalde  in  252 
Abbildungen  herausgegeben  von  Paul  Ganz.  Stuttgart ; 
Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt. 

This  volume  in  the  invaluable  series  of  "  Klassiker 
der  Kunst"  published  by  the  Deutsche  Verlags- 
Anstalt  at  Stuttgart,  has  been  anxiously  awaited. 
It  was  known  that  Prof.  Dr.  Paul  Ganz,  the 
learned  director  of  the  public  museum  at  Basel, 
had  for  a  long  time  been  making  a  special  study 
of  the  work  of  Hans  Holbein  the  younger.  The 
zeal  and  industry  of  such  workers  as  Dr.  Ganz  at 
Basel,  Mr.  Campbell  Dodgson  in  London,  Dr. 
Friedlander  at  Berlin,  and  other  writers  of  dis- 
tinction and  great  critical  acumen,  had  already 
made  the  standard  works  on  Holbein  by  Wolt- 
mann  and  Wornum  out  of  date.  Ahhough  there 
has  been  little  to  correct  in  these  excellent  autho- 
rities, modern  research  has  extended  the  field, 
mapped  out  and  amplified  the  information,  and 
brought  new  light  to  bear  on  several  disputed 
points.     Dr.  Ganz's  book  is  the  first  authoritative 
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publication   in  which   the  fruits  of   these   recent 
researches  are  gathered   together   and  set   forth. 
The  reproduction  of  some  two  hundred  genuine 
works  by  Holbein  in  a  consecutive  series  cannot 
fail  to  illuminate  the  mind  even  of  the  most  casual 
and   inexperienced   student.     In  the  case  of  the 
younger  Holbein  the  field  is  much  less  crowded 
and  complicated  than  in  the  case  of  Diirer  and  his 
numerous  imitators,  or  of  Cranach  and  his  picture- 
manufactory    in    Saxony.     There   is  a  certainty, 
a  definiteness  about  the  work  of  the  younger  Hol- 
bein which  afford  a  most  excellent  training-ground 
for  the  critic  and  expert,  both  for  the  appreciation 
of  complete  success  in  artistic  creation,  and  the 
recognition  of  a  master-hand,  as  compared  with 
that  of  a  mere  skilled  practitioner.    The  only  period 
of  Holbein's  life   which   has   hitherto   presented 
much  difficulty  has  been  that  when  he  was  still 
associated  with  his  father    and  with  his   brother 
Ambrosius.      Here    Dr.   Ganz,   aided  by  the  re- 
searches of  others  into  the  interesting  history  of 
the  schools  of  painting  at  Augsburg  and  in  Suabia 
and  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  has  given  a  short  but 
lucid  account  of  the  situation,  explaining  at  the 
same  time  how  the  younger  Holbein  came  to  be 
so  great  an  artist.     Holbein   was   the  son   of  a 
painter,  and  that  painter  was  a  great  artist  himself. 
The  elder   Hans   Holbein  belonged  to  both  the 
passing  Middle  Age  of  Art  and  the  dawn  of  the 
Renaissance.     Like  his  contemporaries  Zeitblom, 
Burgkmair,  Schongauer,  he  knew,  felt  and  enjoyed 
the  new  world  of  realistic  beauty  which  opened 
with  the  i6th  century.     He  was,  however,  trained 
in  the  mediaeval  school,  and  for  want  of  oppor- 
tunity just  failed  to  be  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
new  movement,  although  such  admirable  paintings 
as  the  wings  of   the    S.    Sebastian   altar-piece   at 
Munich  prove  his  capacity  for  this   position     of 
leadership.     Above  all,  the  elder   Holbein   was  a 
most  admirable  draughtsman,  and  excelled  par- 
ticularly in  portraiture.     We  are  reminded  of  the 
development   in   the   art   of   the   aged    Giovanni 
Bellini  at  Venice.     The  father  brought  up  his  two 
sons,  Ambrosius  and  Hans  (prosy   and   hauns   as 
they  appear  on  the  silver-point  drawing  at  Berlin) 
to  his  own  profession,  and  it  may  be  asserted  with 
some   confidence  that  the  father's   teaching   was 
the  sole  foundation  of   his  greater  son's   career. 
The  family  home  at  Augsburg,  where  the  sons 
were  born,  was  broken  up  by  trouble,  and  the 
two  boys  were  started  at  an  early  age  on  their 
Wanderjahre  to  earn  their  livelihood  elsewhere.  Dr. 
Ganz    suggests    that    their     first     stopping-place 
was  at  Constance  in   15 14,  where   an   early   work 
of  the  Holbein  School    bearing    that   date    was 
long  preserved.     In    15 15    the   younger   brother, 
Hans,    and    a    year    later    Ambrosius,      setded 
in     Basel,    and    entered    the    studio     of     Hans 
Herbster  of   Strasburg,  then  the  leading  painter 
at  Basel,  whose  portrait,  painted  by  Ambrosius  in 
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1516,  formerly  in  the  Northbrook  collection,  is 
now  in  the  Museum  at  Basel.  The  picture 
painted  at  Constance  in  1514,  already  referred  to, 
is  also  in  the  same  Museum,  and  has  usually  been 
accepted  as  the  work  of  the  younger  Hans.  It 
represents  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  a  frame-work 
adorned  with  puUi  in  diverse  attitudes.  These 
pxitti  are  so  entirely  in  Holbein's  manner  that  it  is 
difficult  to  ascribe  the  painting  to  any  other 
painter,  even  to  Ambrosius,  and  certainly  not  to 
the  father.  It  shows  that  even  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  the  younger  Hans  had  already  made 
great  strides  to  perfection  in  this  art,  although  he 
had  not  attained  that  certainty  which  was  so 
quickly  developed  during  the  next  few  years.  The 
consecutive  series  of  illustrations  given  by  Dr. 
Ganz  illustrate  the  working  of  the  younger 
painter  upon  his  father's  ground-plans,  touching 
high  water  mark  in  the  famous  companion 
portraits  of  the  burgomaster  Jakob  Meyer  and  his 
wife  at  Basel,  who  were  eventually  to  attain  even 
greater  immortality  in  the  famous  altar-piece  at 
Darmstadt.  Space  forbids  us  to  follow  Dr.  Ganz 
through  the  various  periods  of  the  younger  Hobein's 
life,  his  visit  to  Lucerne  and  his  work  for  the  Her- 
tenstein  family  there,  or  his  second  stay  at  Basel, 
with  the  town  hall  paintings,  and  the  friendship  with 
Bonifacius  Amerbach,  with  Erasmus  and  with  the 
printer  P'roben,  all  of  such  fruitful  importance  in 
the  painter's  career.  The  story  of  Holbein's  first 
visit  to  England  in  1526-8,  and  his  friendship  with 
Sir  Thomas  More,  has  often  been  told,  and  Dr. 
Ganz  can  do  little  more  than  bring  the  illustrations 
to  this  story  into  a  connected  series.  Then  comes 
his  return  to  Basel  from  I528-I53i,and  his  second 
and  final  visit  to  England  in  1532,  which  lasted 
until  his  premature  death  in  1543.  It  is  perhaps 
in  this  part  of  Holbein's  career  that  Dr.  Ganz  is 
of  the  greatest  help  to  English  students,  as  he  has 
brought  together  for  the  first  time  the  series  of 
admirable  portraits,  including  miniatures,  painted 
by  Holbein  in  London  during  these  eleven  years. 
This  series  is  followed  by  reproductions  of  copies 
of  genuine  pictures,  the  originals  of  which  cannot 
now  be  traced,  and  by  an  instructive  series  of 
paintings  falsely  ascribed  to  Holbein,  including 
two  portraits,  what  clearly  proceed  from  the  same 
modern  manufactory.  We  understand  that  Dr. 
Ganz  has  almost  ready  for  publication  a  complete 
series  of  original  drawings  by  the  younger  Holbein, 
including  the  famous  series  of  portrait-drawings 
at  Windsor  Castle,  of  which  some  new  facsimile 
reproductions  have  lately  been  issued  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Koyal  Librarian,  the  Hon. 
J.  W.  Fortescue.  When  to  this  series  has  been 
added  one  of  the  numerous  title-pages  and  other 
engravings  designed  by  Holbein  for  the  printers 
at  Basel,  Lyons  and  London,  the  complete  work 
of  one  of  the  greatest  artists  who  ever  lived  will 
be  accessible  to  every  student.      In  the  meantime 


Dr.  Ganz  should  receive  the  grateful  thanks  of  all 
lovers  of  art  for  the  present   book,  which   is   the 
fruit  of  so  much  earnest  study,  as  will   be   seen 
from  the  notes  at  the  close  of  the  series.     L.  C. 
Modelling  and  Sculpture.    Albert  toft,  Hon. 

A.RC.A.,  M.S.B.S.  Seely,  6s.  net. 
About  a  sixth  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  hints 
upon  modelling.  The  rest  is  divided  equally 
between  descriptions  of  various  processes  employed 
in  connexion  with  sculpture  and  remarks  about 
masterpieces  of  sculpture  of  all  time.  In  spite  of 
the  author's  being  plainly  and  self-confessedly 
"utterly  unaccustomed  to  literary  efforts",  his 
"taking  pleasure  in  writing"  and  publishing 
would  be  pardoned,  nay  welcomed,  if  he  had 
something  new  to  say.  But  there  are  so  many 
good  books  on  all  the  subjects  he  touches  upon, 
that  it  is  to  be  feared  that  an  instructive,  practical, 
aesthetic,  historical  sculptor's  compendium  in  one 
volume,  even  in  these  days  of  short  cuts  and  cut 
prices,  is  outside  the  range  of  decent  possibility. 
Mr.  Toft's  hints  upon  carving  in  relief  are  plain 
and  useful.  But  as  an  art  teacher  he  has  not 
made  himself  clear  on  certain  important  points. 
For  instance,  he  insists  upon  exact  copying  of  the 
model,  and  he  lays  great  stress  upon  giving 
"character".  The  student  must  search  in  his 
sitter's  face  for  some  indication  of  his  calling,  for 
"  a  man's  past  and  present  are  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  carved  on  every  feature".  (How  can  they 
both  be  simultaneously  ?)  He  has  seen  men  grow 
like  their  dogs,  or  "  resemble  their  best  fancied 
birds  in  an  almost  comical  verisimilitude  ".  But 
surely  character  and  modelling  are  inseparable,  or, 
at  least,  modelling  is  merely  a  means  by  which 
character  is  shown.  To  talk  of  them  as  two 
separate  qualities  in  sculpture  must  put  the  thought- 
ful student  into  confusion.  Mr.  Toft  is  wrong 
when  he  says  "  the  general  method  now  is,  and 
since  the  earliest  times  has  always  been,  to  work 
in  clay  first  and  then  copy  into  the  harder 
material  ".  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  procedure 
was  practised  before  the  4th  century  in  Greece  : 
the  "models"  made  for  the  Parthenon  and  earlier 
works  were  in  all  probability  only  small  sketch 
figures.  Pheidias's  date  was  not  "about  500  B.C.  ", 
and  the  date  of  the  Hegeso  would  be  nearer  400 
B.C.  than  100  B.C.  These  are  the  only  dates  given 
in  the  book.  As  a  sculptor  of  practical  experience 
it  is  surprising  that  he  should  write  that  Pentelic 
marble  is  found  in  Paros  :  moreover  he  is  apparently 
unaware  that  Paros  produces  a  marble  differing 
from  Pentelic  as  chalk  from  cheese.  Mr.  Toff 
is  loose  also  in  his  generalizations.  Is  it  use- 
ful to  say  that  Assyrian  and  Eg^^ptian  art  bavi; 
influenced  all  ages  from  the  Greeks  to  the  present 
day  ?  The  running  description  of  the  master- 
pieces of  all  times  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  say 
anything  beautiful  or  profitable  about  a  good  work 
of  art.     But  Mr.  Toft  will  say  something  about 
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each  piece.  Of  the  Parthenon  Frieze  he  writes 
"  How  farm  is  the  form,  how  grand  the  spirit,  here  is 
a  lesson  for  us  to  be  never  noisy  or  vulgar  ";  the 
Procession  he  says  "  seems  to  be  moving,  yet  still 
and  dignified";  of  a  figure  on  the  Ephesian 
drum  "the  dignity  of  the  headless  woman 
is  great  ".  But  since  Mr.  Toft's  instructions 
as  to  processes  are  clear  and  sympathetic, 
and  the  illustrations  are  innumerable  and  illu- 
minating, the  pity  is  that  half  the  book  and 
perhaps  a  third  of  the  expense  of  publishing  has 
been  devoted  to  material  that  will  be  of  little  value 
to  the  student.  J.  R.  F. 

Old  English  Libraries  :  the  making,  collection  and 

use  of  books  during  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Ernest  A.  Savage. 
With  fifty-two  illustrations.  Methuen.  (The  Antiquary's 
Books.)     7s.  6d,  net, 

Mr.   Savage   has  written   an    excellent  popular 
treatise  on  the   making,    collecting  and  using  of 
books  in  England  down  to  the  end  of  the  15th 
century.     He  has  read  widely,  and  has  embodied 
his    results     in    a    pleasantly    written    narrative, 
abundantly  referenced,    with   a  good   index   and 
plenty  of  illustrations  excellently  reproduced.     He 
describes     the     use     of     boqks     in    early    Irish 
monasteries,  the  book-habits  of  the  English  monks 
and  friars,  and  the  making  and  collecting  of  books 
in  the  religious  houses.     From  the  monasteries  he 
turns  to  cathedral  and  church  libraries,  large  and 
small,  and  thence  to  the  libraries  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge   and  their   management.      Finally  he 
gathers  together  what  is  known  of  the  medi^eval 
book-trade,  compares  different  classes  of  libraries 
in   respect   to   their  contents,   and   estimates   the 
extent    of    the     circulation     of     books.       Three 
appendices,  filling  over  forty  pages,  give  brief  notes, 
chronologically  arranged  and  duly  referenced,  as 
to  the  prices  of  books,  paper,   parchment,  etc.,  as 
to  allusions  in   chronicles,  wills,  registers,  etc.  to 
collections  and  donations  of  books,  and  as  to  the 
entries    of    classical   authors    found     in   various 
mediaeval  catalogues.     Mr.  Savage  has  taken  some 
pains    to    avoid   traversing  the    ground   already 
covered  by  Dr.  Clark's  "  The  Care  of  Books  ",  and 
his  treatise  deserves  the    high  praise  of  being  a 
worthy  supplement  to  that  admirable  work. 

A.  W.  P. 

A  ROMNEY  Folio,  with  sixty-eight  plates  in  photo- 
gravure and  an  essay  and  descriptive  notes  by  Arthur  B. 
Chamberlain.  Methuen.  £\s  iS^-  "et. 
This  handsome  volume,  lately  issued  by  Messrs. 
Methuen,  presents  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
a  reviewer;  for,  while  the  trouble  and  expense 
incurred  in  producing  a  book  of  this  magnitude 
entitle  the  publishers  to  encouragement,  we  are 
obliged  to  speak  of  its  contents  with  qualified 
approbation.  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Chamberlain  has 
already  published  a  study  of  George  Romney  and 
his  work,  which  we  were  glad  to  notice  favourably 
in  this  Magazine  in  January  of  last  year.  We 
found   it  necessary,   however,   to    comment  un- 
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favourably  on  the  selection  of  illustrations  to  that 
volume,  as  tending  to  make  a  scholarlike  work  de- 
generate into  a  mere  picture  book.     This  criticism 
as  to  selection  we  feel  compelled  to  renew  with 
regard  to  the  present  folio,  which  is  frankly  a  mere 
picture  book  and  not  a  work  of  serious  study. 
Those  persons  who  judge  of  painting  by   mere 
prettiness  of  design  and  expression,  and  care  for 
little  but  the  pleasing  impression  of  the  moment, 
will  find  much  satisfaction  in  turning  over  this  long 
series  of  plates  and  reviving  their  memories  of  the 
celebrated  pictures  which  they  represent.    Those, 
however,  who  look  upon  Romney  as  one  of  the 
recognised  representatives  of  English  art  will  find 
some  cause  for  regret  that  the  selection  was  not 
smaller  and  more  severely  critical.    Romney  was  so 
unequal  an  artist,   ranging  from    high    technical 
skill     to     commonplace     inefficiency,     that     any 
collection  of  his  works  shown  together  is  more 
likely  to  call  attention  to  his  weaknesses  than  to 
enhance^his  reputation  as  a  painter.     The  inevita- 
ble series   of   portraits  of    Lady  Hamilton   must 
tend  to  increase  the  erroneous  opinion  that  the 
lady  in  question  was  the  guiding  star  of  his  life ; 
whereas  it  may  be  asserted  with  some  confidence 
that  Romney  might  have  been   a  greater  and  a 
stronger  artist  if  he  had  never  gone  to  Rome,  and 
if    Lady    Hamilton  had   never  come   across   his 
path.     As  an  illustration,  therefore,  of  Romney's 
life   and    work    this    volume   is    very   far    from 
complete.     It  contains  practiciUy  nothing  of  his 
attempts  in  the  line   of   historical  painting,  very 
few  of  his  often  really  admirable  portraits  of  men, 
and  no  important  example  of  his  charming  and 
almost  inspired  portraits  of  young  people — such 
as   the   portraits    of    Etonians    in    the    Provost's 
Lodge  at  Eton.     The  portraits  of  Lady  Hamilton 
and   of  most  of   the  other  pretty  ladies  here  re- 
produced are  but  mere  cramhe  repctita  to  the  art 
student,  although  they  are  never  likely  to  cease  to 
appeal  to  the  general  public.  1 1  can  not  be,  therefore, 
as  a  serious  contribution  to  art  literature,  but  as  a 
handsome   picture-book    (somewhat    bulky    and 
ponderous),  that  we  introduce  this  volume  to  the 
notice  of  our  wealthier  readers  ;  for  it  is  obviously 
a  most  suitable  adornment  for  the  drawing-room 
table  of  a  millionaire.     We  are  surprised  to  find 
so   careful   a   writer  as  Mr.  A.    B.    Chamberlain 
describing  some  of  the  pictures  as  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Charles  J.  Wertheimer,  whose  death  occurred 
sufficiently  long  ago  to  make  such  an  error  quite 
inexcusable.      The  same  may  be  said  about  the 
dispersal    of  the   collection   of    the   late   Sir   W. 
Cuthbert  Quilter,  whose  recent  death  his  many 
friends  have  had  to  deplore.  L.  C. 

Costumes,  Traditions  and  Songs  of  Savoy. 

By  Estella  Canziani.  Illustrated  with  fifty  reproductions 
by  the  author,  and  with  many  line  drawings.  Chatto  & 
Windus.     21S.  net. 

The  tendency  of  modern  civilization  is — in  many 
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senses  unhappily — to  obliterate  local  characteristics. 
A  century  ago,  the  wanderer  in  Europe,  as  he 
passed  from  village  to  village,  or  at  any  rate  from 
province  to  province,  was  ever  meeting  with  novel 
varieties,  whether  of  costume,  form  of  implement, 
dialect,  or  mode  of  life.  But  with  the  advent  of 
the  railway — which  has  set  all  the  world  upon  the 
move,  loosening  the  young  folk  from  the  homes 
where  generations  of  their  ancestors  had  been 
content  to  remain,  and  forming  new  centres  of 
population  at  the  expense  of  the  old — local  and 
distinctive  ways,  habits  and  traditions  are  fast  dis- 
appearing, and  giving  way  to  a  general  uniformity. 
All  we  can  now  hope  to  do  is,  by  photograph, 
brush,  or  pen,  to  preserve  some  record  of  the  past 
before  the  last  remembrance  of  it  fades  away. 
This  is  what  Miss  Canziani  has  endeavoured  to  do 
for  some  of  the  villages  and  valleys  of  Savoy.  She 
furnishes  us  with  examples  of  the  brightly  coloured 
costumes  of  the  women  (with  their  lace  caps,  and 
the  characteristic  ceinture,  fastened  with  many 
little  silver  chains),  quaint  interiors  of  cottages, 
carved  implements  of  domestic  use  fashioned  in 
the  long  winter  evenings,  and  the  simple  jewellery 
of  wire  and  bead,  as  well  as  of  the  landscape  in 
which  this  old  life  still  lingers.  She  has  at  the 
same  time  collected  and  recorded  many  of  the 
local  legends  and  traditions  (some  of  them 
variants  of  those  found  elsewhere),  as  well 
as  the  local  songs  with  the  accompanying  music. 
The  book  is  well  got  up,  and  the  illustrations, 
mostly  in  colour,  apparently  afford  faithful  repro- 
ductions of  the  authoress's  paintings,  and  are 
characterized  by  such  minute  and  praiseworthy 
accuracy  and  detailed  finish  that  they  ought  to  serve 
well  their  intended  purpose  of  historical  record. 
The  jewellery  is  of  a  simple  character,  but  never 
fails  to  be  decorative.  In  many  instances  it 
appears  based  on  ancient  forms.  In  the  earrings, 
connected  by  a  chain  or  ribbon  which  falls  under 
the  chin,  Hellenistic  parallels  could  be  quoted.  A 
clasp  reproduced  suggests  Merovingian  affinities, 
whilst  the  wire,  twisted  in  spirals,  which  forms  a 
frequent  element  in  the  decoration,  has  a  very 
remote  ancestry  in  the  Bronze  Age.  Amongst  the 
objects  in  carved  wood  is  a  walking  stick  em- 
bellished with  animals  in  low  relief,  reminiscent  of 
those  carved  on  bones  in  the  Stone  Age;  and  long 
boxes,  with  sliding  lids  and  more  or  less  geometri- 
cal decoration,  are  of  a  kind  once  common  over 
a  large  part  of  Europe,  and  still  produced  in 
Scandinavia.  Of  the  dances  described,  the 
Bacchu-ber  is  perhaps  the  one  that  most  calls  for 
attention.  It  is  danced  with  swords,  and  the 
writer  adds  that  both  the  rhythm  and  the  scale  in 
which  melody  is  written,  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  old  Greek  war-dances.  Mrs.  J.  G.  Frazer,  in 
her  book  on  "  Dancing",  in  the  Badminton 
Library,  refers  to  it  as  a  sort  of  Pyrrhic  dance, 
which,  in  early  times,  was  practised  as  a  training 


for  war.  As  it  is  known  that  Julius  Caesar 
introduced  this  dance  into  the  public  games  at 
Rome,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  its  descendant 
surviving  in  Savoy,  seeing  that  the  passes  of  the 
Great  and  Little  S.  Bernard,  and  that  of  Mt.  Cenis, 
were  the  highways  from  Italy,  and  further  East, 
for  the  soldier,  the  trader  and  the  wayfarer.  The 
songs,  with  their  simple  music,  can  only  be 
noticed  in  passing.  Some  are  purely  local,  but  all 
are  fraught  with  suggestion  of  life.  The  music  is 
beautiful,  but  strange  and  sad,  though  of  a  sadness 
that  suggests  the  poetry  of  melancholy  rather  than 
despondency.  The  legend-lover  will  find  much  of 
interest,  whether  the  comparative  point  of  view 
appeals  to  him,  or  whether  he  treats  legend  as 
reflecting  somewhat  of  the  inner  life  of  the  people. 
The  sin  of  avarice,  with  the  dire  consequences 
that  follow  in  its  wake,  is  portrayed  in  an  awe- 
inspiring  way  in  several  legends,  the  origin  of  the 
"  Mer  de  Glace"  being  amongst  the  number, 

A.  K-W. 

Naval  Battles.  From  the  collection  of  prints  formed 
and  owned  by  Commander  Sir  Charles  Leopold  Cust, 
Bart.,  K. CM. G.,  etc.  Arranged  by  Harry  Parker.  London: 
T.  H.  Parker,  45  Wtiitcomb  Street. 
It  is  not  often  that  an  amateur  collector  is  suffi- 
ciently single-minded  to  devote  his  mind  and  his 
money  to  one  object,  and  that  of  a  certain  definite 
historical  interest.  As  a  naval  officer,  Commander 
Sir  Charles  Cust,  Bart.,  was  likely  to  have  his 
mind  turned  towards  the  collection  of  naval  prints, 
but  by  concentrating  himself  on  this  one  purpose 
he  has  by  patience  formed  a  collection  which 
should  never  be  dispersed.  In  forming  this 
collection  Sir  Charles  has  been  materially  assisted 
by  the  well-known  print  dealer,  Mr.  Parker,  of 
Whitcomb  Street,  to  whose  acumen  and  historical, 
as  well  as  artistic,  knowledge  is  due  the  handsome 
illustrated  catalogue,  privately  printed  for  Sir 
Charles,  compiled  by  Mr.  Harry  Parker,  a  copy  of 
which  has  been  sent  to  this  Magazine.  The  story 
of  the  British  Navy  is,  as  we  all  know,  long  and 
glorious.  As  such  it  is  accepted  by  us  all,  though 
few  of  us  really  give  the  time  to  study  it.  The 
story  is  full,  however,  of  splendid  episodes,  of 
deeds  of  gallantry  and  audacity,  the  luemory  of 
which  is  treasured  up  in  many  a  family  history. 
Many  of  these  episodes,  much  talked  of  at  the 
time,  but  now  completely  forgotten,  were  corn- 
memorated  by  paintings  and  engravings,  and  it  is 
of  the  latter  that  Sir  Charles  Cust's  valuable 
collection  is  principally  formed.  A  copy  of  this 
catalogue  should,  we  think,  be  in  every  school 
library,  for  it  is  just  the  narration  of  the  minor 
events  of  gallantry  which  is  stirring  to  the  youthful 
mind  ;  for  instance,  the  capture  by  the  Monmouth 
of  the  Koudroyant  in  1758,  or  the  cutting  out  of 
the  Chevrette  at  Brest  in  1801.  Naval  painting  is 
a  gift  in  itself,  and  a  very  rare  one.  It  is  a 
branch  in  which  English  painters  have  excelled, 
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like  the  Dutch,  who  for  so  long  shared  the 
dominion  of  the  seas.  Such  painters  as  John  and 
Robert  Cleveley,  P.  Monamy,  R.  Dodd,  N.  Pocock, 
Thomas  Luny  are  all  deserving  of  more  than 
passing  notice.  Specimens  of  their  work  can  be 
seen  at  Kensington  Palace,  but  a  really  good 
collection  of  naval  paintings,  prints  and  portraits 
is  still  a  desideratum  for  the  nation.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  therefore,  that  Sir  Charles  Gust's  collection 
may  never  be  dispersed.  It  is  satisfactory,  at  all 
events,  to  learn  that  His  Majesty  the  King  has 
expressed  a  lively  approval  of  this  catalogue,  not 
merely  as  a  friend  and  brother  officer  of  the 
collector,  but  from  a  genuine  personal  interest  in 
the  subject.  L.  C. 

Soci£t£  des  Beaux-Arts  de  Nice.  Exposition 
retrospective  d'art  regional  des  XVe  et  XVIe 
si^cles.  Mars-Avril.  Mus6e  Municipal  des  Beaux- 
Arts.  Nice. — We  very  much  regret  that  the  late 
notice  of  this  exhibition  and  its  short  duration  may 
prevent  our  giving  any  detailed  description  of  the 
pictures  while  they  are  still  on  view.  To  judge 
from  the  excellent  little  catalogue,  the  exhibition 
must  be  highly  interesting,  at  any  rate  from  a 
historical  point  of  view.  The  State,  the  Principal- 
ity of  Monaco,  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
communes,  with  various  societies  and  private 
owners,  have  contributed  pictures.  Moreover,  as 
we  deeply  regret  to  learn,  even  a  certain  number 
of  wall  paintings  have  been  removed  from  the 
walls  of  the  chapels  and  churches  and  may  be 
seen  at  the  Musee  Municipal.  "  Voici  les  humbles 
et  precieux  tresors  des  eglises  de  nos  cites,  des 
chapelles  de  nos  montagnes  ",  says  the  catalogue. 
"  Voici  ceux  dont  I'or  discret  met  une  lumiere  au 
fond  des  sombres  absides.  La  grande  clarte  du 
jour  effarouche  leur  pudique  beaute  ".  If  this  is 
the  case  it  is  lamentable  that  exhibitions  should 
become  the  occasion  for  destroying  the  effect  of 
such  irreplaceable  treasures. 

The  tenth  International  Congress  on  the  History 
of  Art  will  be  held  at  Rome  this  j'ear  from  the  i6th 
to  the  2ist  of  October.  The  Committee  includes 
Professor  A.  Venturi,  Commendatore  Corrado 
Ricci,  Professor  Cantalamessa,  Prince  Teano, 
Baron  de  Bildt,  Mgr.  L.  Duchesne,  Mgr.  Wilpert 
Dr.  J.  Orbaan,  Mr.  Henry  Nelson  Gay,  Sir 
Rennell  Rodd  (the  British  Ambassador),  Mrs. 
Arthur  Strong,  Mr.  Campbell  Dodgson  and  other 
notabilities.  The  General  Secretary  is  Signor 
Roberto  Papini,  Via  Fabio  Massimo  60,  Rome, 
to  whom  communications  should  be  addressed. 

ITALIAN    PERIODICALS 

Archivio    Storico    Lombardo,     Fasc.  XXXII.     December, 

1911. 
Prof.  E.  Solmi  writes  on  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Julius  II. 
It  has  been  affirmed  that  the  Master  never  worked  for  this  Pope, 
but  the  writer  proves  how  much  Leonardo  was  employed  by 
him.    Prof.  Solmi  devotes  many  pages  to  the  reform  of  the 
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Roman  mint  by  Julius  II  (a  subject  touched  upon  by  him  in  the 
March  number  of  the  "Archivio"').  In  1504  Antonio  Segni,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Leonardo,  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Mint, 
and  between  December,  1504,  and  April,  1505,  summoned 
Leonardo  to  his  aid.  To  this  journey  to  Rome  the  writer  refers 
the  passage  published  by  Gaye  (11,  89,  90),  hitherto  erroneously 
held  to  allude  to  a  supposed  journey  to  Rome  by  Leonardo  in 
1502.  Confirmation  of  Leonardo's  connexion  with  the  "Zecca 
di  Roma  "  at  this  period  is  found  in  numerous  passages  in  the 
MSS.,  which  cannot  be  dated  later  than  1504-5.  That  Leonardo 
was  an  expert  also  in  this  branch  of  art  is  demonstrated  by 
Prof.  Solmi,  and  his  friendship  with  the  most  eminent  medallists, 
engravers  and  goldsmiths  of  the  day  is  abundantly  proved. 
Dr.  Biscaro,  from  documents  discovered  by  him  in  the  Archivio 
Notarile,  Milan,  proves  that  one  of  the  windows  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Milan,  with  thirty  scenes  from  the  history  of  S.  John  Dama- 
scene, was  executed  by  Nicolo  da  Varallo,  and  commissioned 
by  the  Guild  of  Apothecaries  in  1479.  The  cartoons  were, 
perhaps,  furnished  by  Giov  Ambrogio  Preda.  The  work  was 
left  unfinished,  probably  owing  to  the  death  of  Nicolo,  and  the 
four  missing  pictures  were  added  in  the  19th  century. 

Rassegna  d'Arte.    November,  1911. 

Dr.  Umberto  Gnoli  reproduces  a  Madonna  and  Child  by 
Giovanni  Bellini  (hitherto  entirely  unrecorded;,  belonging  to 
Prince  Potenziani  at  Villa  San  Mauro,  near  Rieti,  The  writer 
places  it  in  the  same  category  with  other  early  works  of  the 
Master  (Frizzoni  and  Davis  Collections  and  Berlin  Gallery), 
and  regards  it  as  the  latest  and  most  important  example  of  this 
group.  Dr.  Piccirelli  writes  on  buildings  in  South  Italy 
(Marsica  and  Cicolano),  and  reproduces  architectual  details  at 
Pescina,  S.  Benedetto,  Borgocollefegato,  and  elsewhere  ;  Roman 
remains  at  S.  Benedetto,  and  examples  of  the  treasure  of  the 
Parish  Church  of  Corvaro.  Dr.  Giampaoli  writes  on  the 
tombs  of  Lorenzo  Cibo  (d.  1549),  and  of  Eleonora  Malaspina 
(d.  1515) — daughter  of  Antonio  Alberico  Malaspina  II,  Count  of 
Massa  and  wife  of  Scipione  Fieschi,  Count  of  Lavagna — in  the 
Church  of  S.  Francesco  at  Massa.  He  suggests  that  the  tomb 
of  Cibo,  which  was  certainly  executed  at  Carrara,  may  be  the 
work  of  the  sculptor  Moschino  (Francesco  Mosca,  son  of 
Simone  Mosca  of  Settignano),  who  settled  at  Carrara  before 
1564.  The  tomb  of  Eleonora  Malaspina  was  ordered  in  1517 
from  Pietro  Aprili  da  Carona,  but  was  executed  much  later,  and 
on  a  much  simpler  scale  than  that  originally  planned.  The 
writer  shows  that  portions  of  the  sculpture  now  incorpo- 
rated in  Cibo's  tomb,  really  belong  to  Eleonora's  ;  both  tombs 
were  mutilated  at  the  end  of  the  i8th  century,  and  wrongly 
re-constructed  later.  Count  Cagnola reproduces  the  Madonna 
with  Angels  by  Lotto,  which,  together  with  a  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  ivilh  Saints,  from  the  Vivarini's  workshop,  was  recently 
stolen  from  the  Palazzo  Municipale  at  Osimo. 

December. — Count  Malaguzzi-Valeri  writes  on  the  lesser 
Lombard  painters  of  the  Quattrocento,  but  adds  little  of  import- 
ance to  his  former  researches.  He  reproduces,  among  other 
illustrations,  a  fresco  recently  discovered  in  a  church  at  Brescia 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  "Master  of  Foppa",  though  it  is 
obviouslyafeeble  work  of  much  later  date,  on  a  level  with  many 
similar  works  in  other  Brescian  churches.  Mrs.  Berenson  has 
a  note  on  Sasettaand  the  legend  of  S.  Anthony  the  Abbot  with 
reference  to  a  picture  reproduced  lately  by  Dr.  Suida  in 
"  Oesterreichische  Kunstschaetze"  (Heft  8  PI.  LVIII).  Other 
episodes  from  S.  Anthony's  legend  by  Sassetta  are  referred 
to  in  the  Jarves  Collection,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  another, 
rather  earlier  example  in  the  gallery  at  Siena,  Dr.  Diego  Sant' 
Ambrogio  reproduces  the  sepulchral  stone  in  the  Museo  di  Porta 
Giovia,  Milan,  commemorating  Antonello  Arcimboldi  (d,  1439) 
and  gives  some  particulars  about  this  Parmesan  family  who  were 
settled  at  Milan  as  early  as  1435.  Dr.  Gnqli  reproduces  a 
signed  work  by  Pietro  Aleniannn  belonging  to  Mme.Sartoris  ex- 
hibited in  the  Musee  des  Arts  Dfecoratifs  in  Paris,  and  refers  to 
other  works  by  this  painter  at  Montefortino  in  the  Marches.  Mr. 
Mason  Perkins  gives  an  illustration  of  a  S.  James  by  Crivelli 
furmerly  in  the  Turner  Collection  and  now  belonging  to  .Mr. 
Fabott  at  Brooklyn  (D.  S.  A.),  a  work  of  his  best  period  c.  1480- 
1490.    Other  pictures  in  this  Collection  are  referred  to. 

L'Arte.    B'asc.  I.  1912, 

Dr.  Hermanin  ascribes  to  Bernini  a  picture  in  the  Spada 
GMery,  Christ a)id  the  Woman oj Samaria,  onthe  evidence  of  the 
few  authenticated  paintings  by  this  Master  and  of  his  numerous 
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rawings.  It  is  attributed  in  the  Gallery  to  the  Genoese,  Giam- 
battista  Gaulli,  called  II  Baciccio.  Dr.  Schmarsow  in  a  first 
article  on  Domenico  Veneziano  shows  that  he  has  been  unduly 
depreciated  and  that  in  the  history  o{  Florentine  painting  in  the 
first  half  of  the  Quattrocento,  no  artist  was  more  important 
than  he— the  master  of  Piero  dell.i  Francesca,  who  also 
exercised  a  determining  influence  over  the  early  painters 
of  Perugia.  The  object  of  this  article  is  to  prove  i\\si.i.Uadonna 
and  Child  now  in  the  Louvre  (Rothschild  bequest,  No.  ii6ia)  is 
by  this  Master.  Dr.  de  Nicola  writes  on  a  copy  of  Duccio's 
Macsta  by  Segna  di  Tura,  one  of  his  principal  pupils.  The 
work  in  question,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Massa  Marittima,  has  been 
twice  ascribed  to  Segna  by  Mr.  M,  Perkins  (Burlington  Magazine 
April,  1904,  and  Kasscgna  d'Arte,  1904,  p.  191).  Dr.  Nicola 
proves  with  numerous  illustrations  that  this  picture  derives 
from  Duccio's  altar-piece,  and  is  an  altered  copy  by  a  painter 
of  inferior  individuality,  showing  less  dramatic  power  and  a 
simpler  and  more  conventional  arrangement  than  the  original. 
Its  connexion  with  authentic  works  of  Segna  confirms  the 
attribution.  A  Crucifixion  in  the  transept  of  the  same  Cathedral 
is  ascribed  to  this  painter  and  a  signed  work  at  Moscow, 
shortly  to  be  published  by  Dr.  Lionello  Venturi,  is  also  referred 
to.  Dr.  Mario  Salmi  writes  on  a  Crucifixion  also  by  Segna  in  the 
Church  of  Sante  Fiora  e  Lucilla  (formerly  a  Benedictine  Abbey) 
at  Arezzo.  A  document  of  the  Archivio  Capitolare  at  Arezzo 
proves  that  in  July,  1319,  this  painter  was  acting  as  a  witness  in 
the  Abbey  of  Santa  Flora,  which  adds  to  the  probability  of  this 
Crucifixion  having  been  executed  by  him,  and  at  this  date.  Its 
connection  with  the  Crucifixion  at  Massa  Marittima,  reproduced 
in  the  previous  article,  is  undeniable.  Dr.  Papini  reproduces 
a  Raphael  and  Tobias  in  the  Biblioteca  Roncioniana,  Prato,  which 
he  ascribes  to  Andrea  della  Robbia  and  dates  c.  1490.  The 
artist  is  known  to  have  worked  at  Prato  between  1489  and  1491. 
Dr.  Serafini  gives  very  full  and  useful  notices  of  Umbrian 
miniaturists  of  the  14th  to  the  i6th  centuries,  with  numerous 
references  to  members  of  the  Guild  at  Perugia,  a  body  which 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Quattrocento  assumed  the  double  title  of 
"Miniatorum  et  Scriptorum  ",  showing  that  at  that  date  minia- 
turist and  scribe  were  held  to  belong  to  the  same  calling.  Mr. 
Breck  reproduces  a  Madonna  and  Child  at  Rapolano  in  the 
province  of  Siena,  by  Neroccio  di  Bartolomeo  Landi,  now  in  the 
church  known  as  "  La  Pievania  delle  Serre  " .  He  considers  it  an 
early  work  little  later  than  1476.  Under  the  title  "  Un  telaio  di 
liiotio".  Dr.  Salvadori  publishes  a  document  of  1312,  from  the 
Archivio  di  Stato,  Florence,  which  proves  that  Giotto  was  in 
Florence  in  that  year.  Two  reproductions  of  the  portrait  by 
Raphael  in  the  Borghese  Gallery  (now  said  to  be  of  Perugino)  are 
given — before  and  after  restoration  ;  showing  the  surprising 
results  of  Prof,  Cavenaghi's  work  upon  this  interesting  painting. 
Reproductions  are  also  given  of  the  unique  example  of  a  medal, 
the  property  of  the  King  of  Italy,  commemorating  the  battle  of 
Tripoli  in  September,  1825. 

Rasseona  Bibliografica  dell'  Arte,  Ascoli  Piceno.  Jan- 
March,  1912. 
Dr.  A.  DEL  Vita  writes  on  a  picture.  The  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  the  Gallery  at  Arezzo,  there  attributed  to  Vasari. 
Recent  restoration  has  revealed  the  true  author  ;  "  Alex. 
Forzoris.  Ar.  Pingebat ".  Aless.indro  di  Giov.  Donate 
Forzori  of  Arezzo,  was  an  assistant  of  Vasari  ;  his  name  occurs 
once  in  the  "Vite",  Further  research  has  revealed  to  Dr. 
del  Vita  other  signed  works  by  this  forgotten  artist  and 
enabled  him  to  add  notices  relating  to  his  activity  between 
1565  and  1585.  The  editor.  Prof.  Calzini,  writes  on  female 
portraits,  lost  or  unidentified,  known  to  have  been  painted  by 
Giovanni  Santi.  The  only  existing  female  portraits  by  him  are 
those  in  two  altar-pieces  (Urbino  Gallery  and  S.  Maria  Nuova 
at  Fano),  Several  of  his  male  portraits  are  cited,  including  the 
one  of  Guidobaldo  at  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  in  the  Colonna 
Gallery,  usually  ascribed  to  Melozzo  da  Forli.  Prof.  Calzini 
shows  that  Melozzo  had  left  the  Court  of  the  Montefeltre  some 
years  before  this  portrait  was  painted  ;  he  considers  that  it  was 
produced  by  Giovanni  Santi  when  profoundly  influenced  by 
Melozzo.  The  same  writer  gives  an  account  of  a  book  of 
drawings  discovered  by  him  at  Ascoli  Piceno  with  the  signature 
of  a  hitherto  unknown  17th  century  arlist,  Fra  Francesco  da 
Urbino.  Many  of  the  drawings  are  dated;  the  earliest  is  of 
1670,  the  latest,  of  1686.  Another  note  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  Dr.  Gronau,  confirms  that  writer's  suggestion  that 
a  portrait  in  the  Pitti  (No.  224  attr.  to  R.  Ghirlandaio)  represents 
Emilia  Pia,  and  shows  that  the  entry  in  an  early  inventory  (cited 


by  Gronau)  "  Quadro  in  tavola  di  una  femmina  all'  antica 
d' Antonio",  which  the  German  writer  was  unable  to  explain, 
contains  the  confirmation  of  his  suggestion,  "Antonio"  being 
Antonio  da  Montefeltre.  to  whom  Emilia  was  married  in  1487. 
The  portrait,  possibly  by  Raphael,  may  have  been  executed  at 
Urbino  or  in  Rome,  during  1509.  Documents  relating  to  the 
minor  arts  in  Urbino  throughout  the  i61h  century  are  published 
at  the  end  of  this  No.,  concluding  the  notices  begun  in  Nos.  9 
and  10  of  191 1. 

Bollettino  della  Societa  Pavese  di  Storia  Patria,  Fasc. 
I-II,  1911,  contains  an  important  article  by  Prof.  E.  Solmi 
on  Leonardo  and  his  connexion  with  Pavia  ;  his  designs  for 
the  cathedral  there  ;  his  plan  of  the  destroyed  church  of  S.Maria 
di  Pertica  (showing  that  it  was  round  in  form,  which  explains 
its  traditional  name  of  S.  Maria  Rotonda)  ;  and  his  work  for  the 
Castello,  allusions  to  which  are  met  with  in  the  so-called  "  MS. 
B.",  a  MS.  believed  by  the  writer  to  have  been  almost 
entirely  written  at  Pavia,  in  1490,  in  which  also  occurs  a 
reference  to  the  walls  of  Pavia,  then  in  course  of  restoration,  (.VIS. 
B.  fol.  66  recto).  It  contains  all  Leonardo's  studies  and 
plans  for  the  cathedral,  and  for  the  works  in  the  Castello, 
the  garden  and  the  park  of  Pavia.  In  l493-94i  Leonardo  was 
again  in  P.avian  territory,  at  Vigevano,  decorating  the  Palace 
of  La  Sforzesca  and  was  at  Pavia  for  the  solemn  entry  of 
Charles  VIIl  in  October,  1494.  He  probably  returned  there 
in  1495,  and  1497,  and  is  known  to  have  been  there  also  in 
1506,  1509,  1511  and  in  1513,  possibly  for  the  last  time,  before 
his  departure  for  Rome.  In  one  of  these  years  he  made 
several  drawings  of  the  equestrian  statue  known  as  the 
"Regisole"  his  notes  upon  it  being  in  the  Codex  Atlanticus. 
Leonardo's  MSS.  afford  proof  of  the  powerful  influence 
exercised  by  the  University  of  Pavia  upon  his  mental  faculties. 
For  obvious  reasons  no  other  soil  would  have  been  equally 
propitious  to  the  devolopment  of  his  scientific  genius.  The 
subject  has  already  been  treated  by  Prof. Solmi  in  his  "Sources 
of  Leonardo's  MSS.  ".  In  this  article  he  deals  exhaustively  with 
the  personal  relations  of  the  Master  with  Professors  of  Pavia. 
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BYZANTINE  ENAMELS  IN  MR.  PIERPONT  MORGAN'S 

COLLECTION 

BY  O.  M.  DALTON 


rHE  third  plate  of  the  previous  article 
[page  8J  illustrated  examples  of  Russo- 
Byzantine  enamelled  earrings  from 
Kieff,  together  with  chains  composed 
of  medallions  in  a  similar  style.  A 
further  series  of  these  ornaments  is  reproduced 
on  Plate  IV,  two  of  the  earrings  showing 
enamelled    busts   of    saints    in    place   of   secular 


designs. 


Such    figures,    though 


comparatively 
rare,  occasionally  replace   the  usual  animal  and 
floral    motives,   and    the    remarkable    Khanenko 
Collection    at    Kieff    contains    medallions    from 
sumptuous  collars  and  other  objects  with  busts  of 
the  like   character.'     A  word  may  be  added  to 
what  has  already  been  said  with  regard  to  the 
use   and   probable  date  of   this  Russo-Byzantine 
jewellery.     The  earrings  are  thought  not  to  have 
been  worn  in  the  pierced  lobe  of  the  ear,  but  to 
have  been  attached  as  pendants  to  the  side-pieces 
of   the   headdress.      Examples,  apparently    of    a 
similar  kind,  were  discovered  during  the  seventies 
of  last  century  in  the  tomb  of  an  early  Russian 
prince,  where  they  were  attached  to  the  flaps  of  a 
cap  in  such  a  way  as  to  hang  down  over  the  ears.- 
Whether  this  was  the  general  practice  it  is  difficult 
to  say  ;  it  might  be  urged  that,  if  such  was  the 
case,  the  hinged  attachment  which  seems  to  be 
found  in  all  examples  would  be  rendered  super- 
fluous, since  a  fixed  loop  of  smaller  size  would  be 
as  well  adapted  for  sewing  to  a  textile  material. 
The  date  of  all  these  ornaments  necessarily  falls 
within    the  period    between    the   conversion    of 
Vladimir   (A.D.   988)    and   the    Mongolian    irrup- 
tion— that   is   to   say,    within   a   space    of    more 
than   two   hundred  years.     But   the   general   re- 
semblance  of   the   finer   foliate  designs  to  those 
of   the  enamelled  work  on  the  ancient   Sicilian 
regalia,  especially  those  upon  the  Imperial  mantle, 
on  the  sheath  of  the  ceremonial  sword,  and  on  the 
crown  of  Constance  II,  empress  of  Frederick  II, 
may  perhaps   enable  us   to   fix   the   date  within 
narrower  limits.^     The  similarity  is  close  enough 
to  suggest  that  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
a  common  style  prevailed  in  Constantinople,  at 
Palermo,  and  at  Kieff.     It  is  possible  that  at  this 
time  craftsmen  migrated  freely  from  place  to  place, 
as  they  are  known  to  have  done  in  Western  Europe ; 
in  any  case  the  fashion  obtaining  in  the  acknow- 

'^ Collection  Khanc/iko,  Aiitiquitcs  dc  la  tc^ioii  dti  Dnicpre, 
Livraison  V,  Epoqtte  Slave  (VI — XIII  siecle)  ;  Kieff,  1902, 
PI.  xxxii. 

-F.  Bock,  Die  byzantiiiischcn  Zclhnsdimchc  dcr  Saiiiniliutg 
Dr.  Alexis  von  Su'ciiigoivdskoi,  p.  411  (Aachen,  1896). 

3  F.  Bock,  Kleinodicn  dcs  Heili«cit  RiUnisclnii  Riichs,  PI.  XXV 
(the  mantle),  PI.  XLIV  (the  crown),  PI.  XXIV  (the  sword).  It 
may  be  observed  that  a  tradition  of  cloisonne  enamelling  akin 
to  that  manifested  in  these  objecis  was  long  preserved  among 
the  Moors  in  Spain,  the  Saracens  having,  perhaps,  acquired  the 
art  in  Sicily.  The  decoration  of  the  swords  of  Boabdil  affords 
the  most  familiar  instance. 
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ledged  centre  of  the  art  was  likely  to  be  copied 
elsewhere  without  delay,  as  the  style  of  the 
Parisian  ivory-carver,  at  a  rather  later  period,  was 
promptly  imitated  in  all  progressive  countries. 
The  enamellers  who  worked  for  the  several  courts 
may  well  have  entertained  relations  to  each  other, 
while  men  trained  in  the  imperial  Zeuxippus  at 
Constantinople  may  have  passed  into  the  service 
of  the  Russian  Grand  Prince  at  Kieff,  or  of  the 
later  Norman  kings  and  their  successors  at 
Palermo.^  It  is  legitimate  to  conjecture  that  some 
at  least  of  the  Russian  earrings  and  collars  were 
made  in  the  Royal  workshops  of  Kieff,  before  the 
Mongol  hordes  broke  into  the  valley  of  the  Dnieper 
in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  Asiatic  invasion 
may  explain  the  occasional  discovery  of  jewellery 
in  the  earth,  apparently  apart  from  human  remains, 
for  the  possessors  of  such  things  may  themselves 
have  buried  them,  in  the  hope  of  saving  them 
from  predatory  hands,  just  as,  centuries  before, 
when  the  Huns  invaded  Russia,  the  owners  of  the 
best-known  among  all  barbaric  treasures  interred 
their  gorgeous  insignia  near  the  site  of  the 
Roumanian  village  of  Petrossa.  From  the  above 
probabilities  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that 
these  Russo-Byzantine  enamels  date  from  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  the  workmanship 
not  reaching  its  highest  point  until  about  1150  or 
even  later.^  The  largest  ornament  embellished  in 
this  way  is  a  diadem  in  the  Khanenko  Collection 
formed  of  seven  large  and  two  small  plaques  of 
gold,  all  enamelled  with  floral  designs  except  that 
in  the  middle  at  the  front,  which  bears  a  represen- 
tation of  Alexander's  ascent  into  the  skies  in  his 
fabulous  gryphon  car.  ^ 

The  objects  hitherto  described  have  illustrated 
the  capacity  of  Byzantine  enamellers  and  their 
pupils  in  two  distinct  branches:  in  the  figure  art 
which  atternpts  the  expression  of  emotion  and  the 
art  of  design  which  is  satisfied  to  please  by  delicate 
and  harmonious  ornament.  Mr.  Morgan's  collection 
contains  yet  more  striking  instances  of  both  styles, 
but  before  passing  on  to  these,  we  may  pause  to 
consider  a  work  which  seems  to  illustrate  the 
first  branch  at  a  more  primitive  stage  of  develop- 
ment.    This  is  the  Oppenheim  reliquary,  which, 

■•  The  Zeuxippus  was  a  vast  workshop  attached  to  the  palace, 
where  artificers,  especially  weavers  and  goldsmiths,  were  kept 
regularly  employed  in  purveying  to  the  needs  of  the  court. 
Industrial  establishments  of  this  kind  were  an  old  institution 
in  the  East,  and  continued  both  under  the  Byzantine  and 
Saracenic  dynasties.  In  the  West  they  were  i-arly  adopted 
the  Prankish  kings  and  emperors  regularly  maintaining  them! 
The  Russian  prmces  probably  followed  the  same  example. 

'^It  may  be  noted  that  nielloed  silver  earrings  of  similar  form, 
with  similar  designs  of  birds,  arc  also  found  in  the  Government 
of  Kieff.  Mr.  Morgan  some  years  ago  presented  interesting 
examples  to  the  British  Museum,  and  there  are  many  in  the 
Khanenko  Collection. 

''Collection  Kliaucnko,  as  above,  No.  1104. 
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interpolated  thus  between  examples  of  a  far 
more  practised  art,  will  bring  home  to  us  by 
sheer  force  of  contrast  the  perfection  which 
was  finally  attained.  When  we  glance  from 
Plate  V  to  Plate  VI,  it  is  as  if,  among  Western 
enamels,  we  compared  the  crude  efforts  of  the 
pioneers  on  the  Rhine  and  Meuse  with  the  dicfs- 
d'ccnvres  of  a  Nicholas  of  Verdun  or  a  Godefroid 
de  Claire.  The  reliquary  received  the  name  by 
which  it  is  usually  known  after  it  had  passed  into 
the  collection  of  Freiherr  Albert  von  Oppenheun 
of  Cologne ;  but,  according  to  tradition,  it  origi- 
nally belonged  to  Innocent  IV  (Fiesco,  1243-1254), 
a  member  of  whose  family  is  said  to  have  brought 
it  home  from  the  Crusades.  It  was  made  to  con- 
tain a  relic  of  the  True  Cross,  which  the  Pope 
ultimately  presented  to  the  Church  of  Lavagna  : 
the  enamelled  case  was  retained,  and  became  an 
heirloom  of  the  Fieschi.  There  seems  no  reason 
to  discredit  the  story,  for  it  may  be  remembered 
that  the  reliquaries  'of  Limburg  and  Gran,  with 
many  others  now  lost,  came  into  the  West  in  the 
same  way,  and  that  in  such  matters  scepticism 
may  err  as  far  upon  one  side  as  credulity  upon 
the  other.  If  the  Oppenheim  reliquary  formed 
part  of  a  Crusader's  spoil,  it  was  probably  taken  in 
1204,  when  the  treasuries  of  Constantinople  were 
shamelessly  plundered  for  our  advantage.''  The 
appropriator  may  thus  have  been  almost  a  con- 
temporary of  his  kinsman  the  Pope,  who  presu- 
mably came  into  possession  of  it  either  by  gift  or 
by  bequest.  The  reliquary  [PLATE  V  ]  is  a  shallow 
box  of  silver,  fitted  with  a  sliding  lid,  like  other 
Byzantine  reliquaries  intended  for  the  same  pur- 
pose.^ The  top  and  sides  are  overlaid  with  the  gold 
plates  on  which  the  enamel  is  executed  ;  on  the 
bottom  is  a  gilded  cross  within  an  ornamental 
border.  The  underside  of  the  lid  has  four  com- 
partments, enriched  with  the  Annunciation, 
Nativity,  Crucifixion  and  Ascension  in  niello  ;  the 
interior  of  the  box  itself  has  a  cavity  in  the  shape 
of  a  patriarchal  cross,  in  which  the  relic  was  once 
contained.  The  enamel  upon  the  upper  side  of 
the  lid  represents  the  Crucifixion  between  the 
Virgin  and  S.  John,  with  a  border  of  busts  of 
saints  in  medallions  ;''  round  the  sides  of  the  box 
are  other  saints." 

It  is  immediately  apparent  that  the  enameller 

'  But  for  the  loot  brought  westward  after  the  Fourth  Crusade, 
we  should  know  much  less  about  Byzantine  enamel  than  we  do. 
The  majority  of  examples  in  Italy  and  Germany  came  back  in 
the  baggage  of  Crusaders,  and  if  France  and  England  are  less 
well  provided,  their  comparative  poverty  is  due  rather  to 
successive  accidents  than  to  any  superior  moderation  on  the  part 
of  their  representatives  in  Constantinople. 

5  E.g.,  those  at  Limburg  on  the  Lahn,  and  at  Gran  in  Hungary. 
The  dimensions  of  the  Oppenheim  reliquary  are  about  4  by 
3i  in.,  the  depth  being  less  than  J  in. 

'9 Down  the  sides  are  apostles  :  on  the  spectator's  left  hand 
Simon,  Judas,  Matthew,  Bartholomew  ;  on  his  right,  Luke, 
Mark,  Thomas  and  James.  Along  the  top  are  SS.  Demetrius, 
Eiistathius  and  Laurence  ;  along  the  bottom,  SS.  Gregory, 
Cosmas  and  Damian. 
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responsible  for  this  work  has  attempted  a  task 
somewhat  beyond  his  powers.  The  work  fasci- 
nates by  a  certain  naivete ;  it  has  many  of  the 
attractive  qualities  by  which  archaic  or  exotic 
forms  cast  a  spell  over  us.  But  it  does  not  attain 
its  real  object.  It  fails  where  the  plaques  with  the 
Virgin  and  S.  John  succeeded  ;  it  does  not  render 
the  emotional  aspect  of  the  Crucifixion,  nor  is  it 
able  to  lend  character  and  individuality  to  the 
several  saints  and  apostles.  Their  faces  suggest 
the  complete  vacuity  enjoined  in  a  precept  of  Lao- 
tsze  rather  than  Christian  fervour  and  capacity ; 
the  gesture  (they  share  but  one)  is  indeterminate ; 
the  draperies  have  a  single  arrangement,  and  two 
varieties  of  colour.  In  the  Crucifixion,  the  Virgin 
and  S.  John  are  lay  figures,  badly  dressed  and 
posed  impossibly ;  the  Christ  might  be  the  idol  of 
some  barbaric  cult.  All  the  work  is  inchoate  and 
only  half  articulate ;  the  craftsman  may  have 
originally  envisaged  the  scene  in  a  very  different 
way,  but,  coming  to  the  point,  he  lacked  the  skill  to 
express,  and  the  pathos  of  the  scene  is  often 
endangered.  Of  the  two  conditions  requisite  to 
success  in  the  enamelling  of  such  a  composition, 
one,  complete  technical  mastery,  is  wanting ;  the 
importunities  of  a  recalcitrant  medium  have 
cheated  the  artist  of  his  inspiration.  It  is  not  easy 
to  decide  with  certainty  whether  his  imperfections 
are  due  entirely  to  the  influence  of  a  primitive 
period,  or  to  a  provincial  environment ;  whether 
he  is  really  archaic,  or  only  archaizes  for  the  lack 
of  a  contemporary  model.  If  this  reliquary  was 
not  made  at  a  remote  time,  then  a  remote  place 
must  have  given  it  birth  ;  it  must  be  regarded  as 
the  work  of  a  local  school,  imperfectly  trained  and 
living  on  obsolete  traditions.  To  the  writer,  as  to 
most  others  who  have  studied  this  remarkable 
object,  the  former  alternative  upon  the  whole 
commends  itself ;  yet  it  is  well  to  remember  M. 
Molinier's  caution  that  in  the  industrial  art  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire  the  ordinary  rules  of  proba- 
bility are  of  uncertain  application.  The  provinces 
were  widely  separated,  and  inhabited  by  races  of 
different  attainments  ;  there  were  countries  beyond 
them  practising  the  same  crafts  with  a  zeal  which 
may  often  have  been  belated.  The  doubts  thus 
suggested  compel  us  to  look  a  second  time  at  the 
Oppenheim  reliquary,  and  ask  ourselves  whether 
it  is  possible  for  it  to  have  been  produced  at  a 
comparatively  late  period  in  some  such  backwater 
of  artistic  practice.  Even  when  that  is  done 
the  balance  of  probability  inclines  the  other  way, 
though  some  of  the  reasons  adduced  in  favour  of 
a  great  age  are  not  in  themselves  conclusive.  Thus 
a  high  antiquity  has  been  assumed  because  Christ 
wears   the   long   sleeveless    tunic  known   as   the 

'"On  the  long  sides,  Peter,  Paul,  John,  Andrew,  Plato, 
Theodore,  Procopius,  George  ;  on  the  ends,  Panteleemon, 
Eustratius,  Mercurius,  Anastasius  and  Nicholas  ;  the  space 
between  the  last,  now  occupied  by  a  lock,  has  lost  its  enamel. 
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cohbiittn,  which  is  generally  abandoned  after  the 
eighth  century  ;  but  unfortunately,  an  argument 
of  this  kind  may  be  invalidated  by  a  single  contrary 
instance,  which  in  the  present  case  exists."  Nor 
are  the  uncertain  lines  of  the  lettering,  and  the 
strange  orthography,  in  themselves  proofs  of  a 
remote  date  ;  their  peculiarities  might  arise  from 
negligence  or  inexperience  at  any  epoch,  and  good 
spelling  is  not  more  certainly  characteristic  of 
Byzantine  fine  art  than  of  line  manners  in  Europe 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  intrusion  of 
foliate  designs  into  the  field,  though  improbable 
in  the  period  after  iconoclasm,  is  not  definitely 
impossible.  All  these  points  might  be  urged 
in  favour  of  a  suspended  judgment.  But  we 
are  not  entirely  dependent  upon  details  of  this 
kind  ;  and  an  opinion  in  favour  of  an  early  date 
may  be  founded  on  considerations  of  a  more 
general  scope,  reinforced  to  some  extent  by 
inference  from  comparative  material. 

In  the  first  place  the  colour-scheme  differs  from 
that  of  the  advanced  art,  not  only  in  Constanti- 
nople, but  in  Mingrelia  and  Georgia,  where  local 
peculiarities  might  be  expected.  Compared  with 
the  production  of  the  best  period  it  is  cold  in 
effect,  lacking  the  warmth  of  tenth-century  work  ; 
the  fine  lapis  and  purple,  which,  once  known  were 
never  abandoned,  are  absent ;  instead  of  them  we 
have  rather  frigid  blues  or  purple  troubled  like 
wine-lees  ;  moreover  the  use  of  translucent  green, 
as  we  see  it  here,  is  often  an  early  feature  in 
enamelling,  since  the  colour  is  very  easily  obtained, 
and  in  early  cloisonne  enamels,  both  of  Western 
and  Eastern  origin,  it  is  frequently  employed  as  a 
ground.  It  is  so  found  on  the  large  reliquary 
cross  from  the  chapel  known  as  the  Sancta 
Sanctorum  at  the  Lateran,  now  in  the  Vatican 
library,  which  is  almost  certainly  pre-iconoclastic  ; 
it  is  seen  on  a  plaque  with  the  Crucifixion  upon  the 
triptych-ikon  at  Chachuli,'-  and  on  the  Beresford- 
Hope  cross  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
both  of  which  are  usually  regarded  as  anterior  to 
the  tenth  century.'^  It  occurs  again,  on  the 
wonderful  enamelled  gold  ewer  of  S.  Maurice 
d'Agaune.  In  the  Beresford-Hope  cross  and  the 
Chachuli  plaque  we  observe  the  same  hesitant 
lettering  and  the  same  general  suggestion  of 
immaturity.  The  feeling  of  all  these  objects  differs 
from  that  of  such  work  as  we  have  next  to  consider; 
it  suggests  that  more  than  a  single  century  must 
divide  them  from  the  golden  age. 

Turning  now  to  the  medallions  of  the  Sweni- 
gorodskoi  Collection  [Plate  VI],  we  find  the 
contrast  sufficiently  abrupt.^'  The  Oppenheim 
reliquary  presents  types  unrealized  or  only   half 

"  In  the  Psalter  of  Theodore  in  the  British  Museum,  dated 
A.D.  1066  the  Crucifixion  is  represented  several  times,  and  Christ 
is  seen  now  with  the  colobium,  now  with  the  ordinary  loincloth. 

'-  Kondakoff,  as  above,  p.  131  (French  edition). 

"  Kondakoff,  however,  would  assign  the  cross  to  the  tenth  or 
even  the  eleventh  century. 


significant;  it  speaks  the  language  of  apprentice- 
ship, it  expresses  the  effort  of  a  spirit  thwarted  by 
intractable  matter.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  consummate  performance  of  an  art  which  has 
no  more  to  learn  in  the  control  of  its  material ;  so 
assured  is  the  superiority,  that  the  lack  of  obvious 
blemish  almost  becomes  a  fault.  All  is  elaborated 
to  the  last  point  of  perfection  ;  the  colours  flash 
from  the  burnished  surfaces,  disposed  inevitably 
in  the  right  contrast  or  alliance ;  the  lines  of  the 
cloisons,  so  clean  are  all  the  curves  and  angles, 
suggest  the  masterful  use  of  the  free  hand  rather 
than  the  hesitation  of  poising  and  arranging 
fingers.  But  wide  as  is  the  distance  between  them, 
these  works  are  yet  manifestations  of  the  same 
art ;  they  are  in  the  same  line  of  development. 
The  material  link  is  obvious  ;  the  intellectual  link 
is  to  be  sought  in  that  common  discipline  of 
mediaeval  expression  on  which  in  the  first  article 
particular  stress  was  laid.  F"ar  apart  though  they 
appear,  the  primitive  and  the  perfect  work  are 
essentially  comparable ;  they  share  unequally  in 
one  ideal,  as  the  postulant  and  the  adept  are 
united  by  devotion  to  the  same  service.  In 
approaching  acknowledged  masterpieces  of  the 
enameller's  craft,  we  may  insist  once  more  upon 
the  manner  in  which  they  succeed  in  breathing 
the  very  spirit  of  greater  contemporary  art. 
Neither  small  size  nor  a  minute  and  troublesome 
process  is  any  bar  to  the  assumption  of  a  large 
style,  almost  startlingly  impressive  in  objects  of 
this  restricted  compass.  This  quality  is  apparent 
ill  the  medallion  representingour  Lord  [Plate  VI]. 
The  figure  is  closely  akin  to  those  which  look  down 
from  the  mosaics  of  cathedral  doines,  and  is  so 

"The  medallions  once  enriched  a  large  ikon  of  S,  Gabriel, 
now  no  longer  in  existence,  but  formerly  in  the  old  church  of 
the  monastery  at  Jumati,  in  Georgia.  The  ikon  consisted  of  a 
wooden  panel  covered  with  silver,  embossed,  probably  in 
Georgia  itself,  with  a  standing  ligure  of  the  archangel,  holding 
an  orb  and  labariim,  upon  a  ground  of  foliate  ornament.  The 
raised  border  or  frame  was  covered  with  ornament  of  a  similar 
kind,  and  it  was  upon  this  that  the  medallions  were  fixed  at 
regular  intervals  ;  an  inscription  states  that  the  ikon  was  pre- 
sented to  the  church  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century. 
The  medallions  were  originally  more  numerous  ;  one — that 
with  S.  Mark — appears  to  have  been  lost  before  the  series  was 
acquired  by  "M.  Swenigorodskoi,  and  another,  as  shown  in 
Kondakoff's  illustration  of  the  ikon,  was  tixcd  out  of  its  place 
upon  the  body  of  the  angel.  Along  the  top  of  the  frame,  in  the 
most  honourable  position,  were  our  Lord,  the  Virgin,  and 
S.  John  the  Baptist,  forming  the  group  familiar  to  students  of 
Byzantine  iconography  under  the  name  of  the  Dccsis,  in  which 
the  Mother  of  God  and  the  Precursor  stand  in  attitudes  of  sup- 
plication to  right  and  left  of  the  Christ.  This  scene  (o^jjctis, 
prayer,  entreaty)  is  traced  by  Kondakoff  to  a  Byzantine  court 
ceremonial  of  that  name,  known  as  early  as  the  ninth  centurj', 
in  which,  after  a  distribution  of  gifts,  a  song  in  honour  of  the 
Emperor  was  ceremonially  sung,  two  officials  standing  to  right 
and  left  of  the  throne  in  attitudes  of  supplication.  Others  have 
doubted  this  derivation,  but  the  alternatives  suggested  are  not 
more  certain.  By  the  eleventh  century  the  three  persons  of 
the  Uecsis  had  become  the  central  figures  in  representations  of 
the  Last  Judgment,  the  Virgin  and  S.  John  interceding  for  the 
world  before  the  Judge  ;  tliey  are  so  s^cn  in  all  Byzantine 
Dooms.  On  the  sides  of  the  frame  were  SS,  Peter,  Paul, 
Mathcw,  Luke  and  John  ;  along  the  bottom,  three  military 
s.aints,  Theodore,  George  and  Demetrius. 
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familiar  a  feature  in  the  decoration  of  the  middle 
and  later  Byzantine  periods.  It  is  the  Panto- 
krator  "  of  S.  Luke  of  Stiris  in  Phocis,  and  of  many 
other  churches,  with  perhaps  an  especial  affinity  to 
the  Christ  of  the  Martorana  at  Palermo.  The 
resemblance  between  these  great  figures  and  our 
enamel  is  rendered  yet  more  striking  by  their 
enclosure  in  circular  borders,  which  gives  them 
the  appearance  of  vast  medallions.  The  com- 
parison of  the  great  with  the  small  reveals  such  an 
identity  of  treatment  that  we  may  recall  the  fancy 
previously  expressed  and  wonder  how  many 
would  detect  the  substitution,  if  by  some 
enchantment  the  scale  were  changed,  and  the 
enameller's  design  were  transferred  to  the  lofty 
place  of  honour.  Our  Lord,  as  always,  has  the 
cruciferous  nimbus,  and  wears  the  tunic  and 
pallium  [chiton  and  hiination),  the  former  with 
embroidered  and  jewelled  bands,  suggesting  royal 
state  :  the  colours  are  the  usual  blue  and  purple, 
but  of  more  than  usual  purity.'"^ 

The  Virgin  and  S.  John  the  Baptist,  logically 
forming  a  group  with  the  Christ  (see  footnote  14)  are 
illustrated  on  a  later  plate,  and  will  be  described 
in  the  next  article.  S.  Paul,  who  almost  always 
accompanies  S.  Peter,  will  also  be  illustrated  in 
the  succeeding  number,  but  since  the  latter  apostle 
is  represented  here  [Plate  VI],  the  two  may  be 
conveniently  discussed  together.  In  each  case 
the  enameller  has  in  the  main  adhered  to  estab- 
lished iconographical  rules  which  began  in  early 
Christian  times  and  were  never  interrupted  ;  he 
renders  the  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision  as  a 
vigorous  personality,  with  thick  grey  hair  cluster- 
ing over  a  low  forehead,  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  as  a  more  intellectual  type,  with  dark 
hair  receding  from  high  temples.  The  head  of 
Peter  is  among  the  most  successful  of  these 
medallions  ;  it  is  full  of  character  ;  the  economy 
of  line  demanded  by  the  enameller's  process  is 
used  with  such  skill  that  the  artist's  necessity  is 
made  to  appear  his  choice,  and  every  accent  is 
in  its  proper  place.  This  is  the  Galiljean  fisher- 
man to  the  life  ;  and  the  full  flesh  tint,  contrast- 
ing with  the  grey  hair,  suggests  the  bronzed  face 
of  the  worker  in  the  open  air."  The  S.  Paul  is 
hardly  upon  the  same  plane  of  excellence,  though 

'^Christ  Pantokrator  (Almighty),  regarded  as  the  Heavenly 
Judge,  was  constantly  represented  in  that  part  of  the  building, 
the  dome,  which  was  symbolic  of  the  Celestial  Church,  as  the 
Virgin,  mediatrix  between  God  and  man,  was  placed  in  the 
apse  of  the  bema,  which  symbolized  the  Church  upon  Earth. 
As  Pantokrator,  our  Lord  is  always  bearded,  the  hair,  as  here, 
usually  black,  and  the  expression  frequently  severe. 

'^  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  illuminations  the  garments 
of  our  Lord  are  enriched  with  close  parallel  gold  lines,  like 
cloisons,  as  early  as  the  sixth  century,  when  figure  enamels  of 
the  kind  here  seen  were  perhaps  unknown.  A  description  by 
Paulus  Silentiarius  of  the  Christ  upon  the  altar-covering  in 
Sla.  Sophia  suggests  that  the  garments  may  have  been  em- 
broidered with  stripes  of  gold,  in  whicti  case  a  fashion 
peculiarly  adapted  for  enamel  might  really  have  a  textile 
origin. 
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a  certain  forlornness  of  expression  appeals  to  the 
imagination,  seeming   to   tell  of    fastings,    vigils, 
and    the  tribulation    of   the    thorn  in    the    flesh. 
Although  the  medallions  of  SS.  Matthew  and  John 
the  Evangelist  '^  are  also  separated    in  the  illus- 
trations, they  too  may  be  conveniently  considered 
together,  especially  as  they  may  be  used  to  demon- 
strate a  potential  weakness  of  Byzantine,  as  indeed 
of  all  mediaeval,  art.     Both  of  high  technical  ex- 
cellence, they  are  so  much  alike  that  but  for  the 
names  at  the  sides,  it  would  be  hard  to  distinguish 
them  apart.     In  their  case  the  rules  have  been  too 
mechanically  obeyed  ;  that  has  happened  which 
always    happens    when    the   artist   is    ridden    by 
prescription     instead     of     guiding    it.       Where 
theology  dictates  a  scheme,  type  and  stereotype 
too  easily  become  the    same   thing.     To    depict 
with  variety  an  infinite  muster  of  persons  similar 
in  class  and  attribute  is  a  task  calling  for  a  peculiar 
talent ;  and,  as  the  descriptions  in  the  "  Painter's 
Guide"  sufficiently  prove,  it  was  often  beyond  the 
learned  men  who  had  to  decide  the  characteristics 
of  a  saintly  multitude.    Inevitably  they  lapsed  into 
iteration  ;  and  if  the  craftsman  was  unstirred  to 
sympathy  with  his  subject,  or  was  too  obsequious 
to  fixed  directions,  he  was  apt  to  produce  a  correct 
cold   work  impersonal   as  a   geometric  diagram. 
Nor  did  his  artistic  conscience  shrink  from  invest- 
ing two  different  persons  with  indistinguishable 
forms    and   features.      It   was   all    in    the   book, 
and   the  book  might  as  well  be   obeyed.     This 
weakness    is    less    apparent    in    the    case    of    SS. 
George  [Plate  VI]  and  Demetrius,  who,  as  military 
saints,  are  also  often  found  together  in  Byzantine 
art.     Here  also  the  workmanship  is  of  admirable 
quality :  the  effect  is  rich  and  harmonious  in  the 
extreme.     As  their  costumes  indicate,  both  saints 
were   youthful    patricians   of    exalted   rank ;  the 
purple  tunic  and  the   chlamys  of  figured  design 
with    its    gold-embroidered     inset   (tablion)    was 
accorded  only  to  persons  of  high  position.     Each 
carries   a   cross    in    the    right   hand,    a    feature 
connected    by    Kondakoff  with  a   ceremony    in 
which     the     Einperor     distributed     crosses     to 
prominent  officials.     Though  the  colours  of  the 
mantles  may  simply  have  been  disposed  according 
to  the  artist's  fancy,  it  is  possible  that  they  marked 
grades   in    the  hierarchical    court  of    Byzantium. 
The  patterns  at  any  rate  seem  to  reproduce  those 
actually  used  by  groups  of  courtiers  or  officials, 
for  the  Emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  in 
his  work  on    ceremonies,   describes  a  design  of 

"  S.  Peter  carries  a  cross,  here  of  somewhat  unusual  forma- 
tion. Though  the  keys  appear  on  a  sarcophagus  of  the  sixth 
century  at  Ravenna,  the  cross  is  the  regular  attribute  in 
Byzantine  art. 

"*lt  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  in  Byzantine  icono- 
graphy S.  John  the  Evangelist  is  only  represented  as  a  young 
man  when  he  plays  a  part  in  scenes  relating  to  the  lite  of  Christ 
on  earth.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  he  is  seen,  as  here,  in  the 
form  of  an  elderly  man,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  Baptist 
by  the  title  of  Thcologos. 
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"  ivy  leaves  "  which  might  well  apply  to  that  on 
the  mantle  worn  by  S.  George.'" 

In  the  present  article  it  has  been  necessary 
to  qualify  much  praise  by  some  accentuation 
of  defect,  and  not  to  conceal  the  faults  of 
examples  which  in  form  or  content  fall  short 
of  an  attainable  perfection.     In  one  case  matter 

'"Reiske,  Conuncutarii  ad  Const.  Poifh.,p.  472,  quoted  by 
Kondakoff,  p  301.  It  may  be  notud  tliat  Byzantine  han^inss  and 
garments,  as  represented  in  art,  bear  three  at  least  of  tlie  suit- 
marks  of  our  cards — the  spade,  ttie  club,  and  (as  here)  the  heart. 

JACQUES  CALLOT 

BY  ARTHUR  M.  HIND 

T  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  through- 
out the  seventeenth  century  Italy  was 
,  overrun  with  Fleinish  and  French 
'  artists  captivated  l^y  the  southern  land- 
, scape,  its  romantic  charm,  and  its 
classical  associations.  In  fact,  Italy  at  this  period  is 
seen  better  through  the  works  of  foreigners  whose 
enthusiasm  had  not  been  damped  by  too  early  or 
too  constant  a  familiarity,  than  in  the  more  formal 
and  stilted  landscape  compositions  of  the  Italian 
painters.  -  But  few  of  these  foreign  settlers  seem  to 
have  entered  into  thespirit  of  contemporary  Italian 
life.  In  this  respect  Jacques  Callot  holds  an  almost 
unique  position. 

He  was  barely  sixteen  years  when  he  was  sent  to 
study  art  in  Rome  (1608-9),  =^"  age  when  he  would 
be  open  to  all  the  impressions  that  the  grandeur  of 
the  capital  and  the  gaiety  of  Florence  could  offer. 
By  tradition  he  was  a  man  of  courts.  His  grand- 
father, an  archer  of  the  bodyguard,  had  been 
ennobled  by  Charles  III  of  Lorraine,  and  his  father 
was  herald,  and  finally  King-at-arms  under  the 
same  monarch.  He  would  be  more  likely  than 
Claude,  the  pastrycook's  apprentice,  and  the  more 
bourgeois  Dutch  painters,  to  have  the  eiifrce  of  all 
the  festivities  that  characterized  Italian  life  in  the 
early  seventeenth  century.  The  atmosphere  of  his 
whole  art  is  of  the  pageant,  the  theatre,  and  the 
carnival.  Whatever  his  subject  (and  he  was  the 
most  versatile  and  prolific  of  etchers),  everything  is 
pose.  "  Callotesque  "  is  almost  a  catch-word  with 
people  who  scarcely  know  the  artist's  work  for  the 
fantastic  in  figure,  a  fantasy  such  as  one  may  note 
a  century  and  a  half  later  in  the  mj'sterious  figures 
(at  once  ragged  and  courtly)  of  Piranesi's  archi- 
tectural fancies  and  realities.  But  beneath  the 
pose,  which  gives  the  peculiar  brilliance  and 
sparkle  to  Callot's  compositions,  there  is  always  the 
artist  of  truthful  vision.  He  was  a  real  forerunner 
of  Watleau.  His  regular  practice  of  enforcing  the 
etched  line  with  the  graver  perfectly  seconds  his 
feeling  for  distinction  in  form  and  gesture,  but 
beyon^d  and  above  his  excellence  in  the  details  of 
design,  he  is  a  true  master  of  composition.  Some 
of  his  subject  plates,  c.$.  Pilate  -washing  his  hands 


was  intractable,  in  another  spirit  flagged  ;  here 
the  embodiment  of  the  idea  was  too  hard  for 
inexperience;  there  the  idea  itself  failed  to  inspire 
a  technical  skill  which  was  adequate  to  all  ex- 
pression. The  next  article  will  attempt  to  show 
by  the  example  of  the  two  fine  medallions  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  and  S.  John  the  Baptist,  how 
even  the  rigidly  typic  art  may  surmount  all  ob- 
stacles when  the  spirit  and  the  hand  obey  as  a 
single  impulse. 


(Meaume  14),  and  Clirist  presented  to  llie  people  (M. 
16)  from  one  of  his  Passion  series  are  miniature 
masterpieces  of  concentrated  force,  and  can 
hardly  have  been  without  their  influence  on 
Rembrandt.  In  relation  to  characteristics  of  the 
early  work  of  Rembrandt,  such  as  the  large 
Raising  0/  Lazarus,  one  might  mention  in  particu- 
lar Callot's  practice  of  using  stray  figures  in  the 
foreground  almost  silhouetted  in  their  dark 
shadow  against  the  lighter  etching  of  the  main 
part  of  the  subject.  It  is  only  another  indication 
of  his  theatrical  tendency,  and  his  emphasis  of  the 
spectators  of  the  play  of  life.  Callot  did  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  hack  work  in  engraved 
book  illustrations  after  the  designs  of  others  (e.g., 
Les  Miracles  dc  Notre  Dame  de  I'Annonciade  de 
Florence  after  M.  Rosselli,  etc.),  but  it  is  remark- 
able how  large  a  proportion  of  the  thousand  or 
more  plates  by  his  hand  possess  all  his  sparkling 
quality.  He  is  the  etcher  in  mmaiw'iQ par  e.vccllence, 
as  his  Fantaisies  and  E.xcrcices  Militaircs  are 
enough  to  show,  but  he  had  an  almost  equal 
genius  for  imparting  life  to  the  figures  of  his  larger 
subjects.  His  two  plates  of  L'Intpruneta  (the 
great  fete  at  Florence)  with  their  crowds  of  figures 
are  well  known,  but  I  would  prefer  to  emphasize 
the  wonder  of  his  treatment  of  large  military  and 
naval  subjects,  such  as  the  Sie^e  of  Breda  (M.  511). 
This  subject,  printed  from  six  plates,  extends  to 
about  4  ft.  by  4  ft.  10  in.  in  size,  and  yet  in  spite 
of  its  wealth  of  detail  the  whole  subject  does  not 
lose  its  effect  as  a  whole.  I  can  refer  to  no  other 
print  of  military  operations  which  approaches  it 
in  the  successful  combination  of  artistic  force 
with  truthful  detail.  Hollar  has  an  equally  refined 
technique,  but  never  the  same  vigour.  What  an 
opportunity  for  the  artist  also  is  afforded  by  the 
warship  of  the  period,  when  the  picturesque 
galleys  with  their  long  rows  of  oars  were  still  in 
use,  and  Callot  has  not  failed  to  take  every 
advantage  of  their  fitness  for  artistic  treatment  in 
another  of  his  large  prints,  the  Siege  dn  Fort  de 
Saint-Martin  de  Re  (iM.  522),  part  of  which  is 
reproduced  on  Plate  III. 

As  a  side-light  on  Callot's  cari:ful  study  of  the 
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sea  and  ships,  I  would  note  in  passing  a  most 
attractive  little  sketch-book  (belonging  to  Mr. 
A.  A.  de  Pass),  containing  drawings  done  on  a 
tour  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1620,^  from  which 
the  Vasari  Society  (Parts  V  and  VI)  has  repro- 
duced several  pages. 

The  special  value  of  the  new  publication  of  M. 
Plan-  is  the  presentation  of  practically  all  the 
most  important  works  of  Callot  in  a  magnificent 
series  of  282  collotype  reproductions  out  of  the 
890  numbers  accepted  in  the  catalogue  as  authentic 
plates. 

As  a  catalogue,  the  new  work  has  less  individual 
claim,  being  little  more  than  a  re-setting  of 
Meaume's  complete  catalogue  (Paris,  i860)  in 
chronological  form,  with  the  omission  of  descrip- 
tions (partly  rendered  superfluous  by  the  repro- 
ductions), and  a  limitation  of  the  field  to  Callot's 
certainly  authentic  works.  Meaume's  great  work 
was  far  more  than  a  catalogue  of  Callot.  Besides 
deliberately  including  many  doubtful  pieces  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  it  also  gave  descriptions  of  the 
plates  of  the  principal  contemporaries  of  Callot 
who  worked  in  a  similar  style.  It  is  remarkable 
how  his  descriptions  of  prints  or  states  have 
scarcely  ever  to  be  supplemented  ^  or  corrected, 
and  in  spite  of  the  more  scientific  arrangement  of 
the  new  catalogue,  Meaume  will  still  remain  the 
standard  authority.  In  one  respect  I  feel  M.  Plan 
has  abridged  his  original  too  much — i.e.,  in  not 
giving  the  title  of  each  number  in  a  series,  such  as 
the  Miracles  de  Noire  Dame  de  VAnnonciade  de 
Florence,  whose  subjects  give  them  a  real  interest 
to  the  lover  of  the  curious.  Then  in  spite  of  his 
severer  principles  of  exclusion  of  school  work,  M. 
Plan  is  not  always  critical  where  there  is  legitimate 
opportunity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  small  Virgin  and 
Child  engraved  in  pointille,  nor  does  he  mention 
in  his  catalogue  the  locality  of  impressions  even  in 
the  case  of  so  rare  a  print. 

In  respect  to  the  biographical  portion  we  must 
perforce  be  content  to  have  doubts  thrown  on  the 
pretty  stories  of  Callot's  early  escapades — his  two 
successful  attempts  at  running  away  from  home 
and  reaching  Italy,  contriving  the  first  time,  when 
he  was  only  twelve,  to  reach  Florence  in  the 
company  of  a  band  of  gipsies,  and  only  being 
discovered  some  months  later  in  Rome,and  brought 
back  to  Lorraine  by  some  merchants  from  Nancy. 

'  The  same  year  as  his  etchings  after  drawings  by  Bernardino 
Amico  da  GallipoU  for  the  latter's  Tratlato  dcUc  Piaiite  e 
Imai^ini  de  sacri  cdifizi  di  Term  Santa,  Florence. 

^Jaques  Callot,  nmitre-gravenr  (1593-1635)  siiivie  d'tiii  cata- 
logue raisoune  et  acconipagne  de  la  reproduction  de  282  de  ses 
estainpes  et  de  deux  portraits.  Par  Pierre  Paul  Plan.  Brussels- 
Paris  (G.  Van  Oest  &  Cic).  1911.  (Complete  in  5  fascicules; 
300  copies  printed  of  the  ordinary  edition,  125  fr.,  and  12  copies 
of  an  edition  de  luxe  on  Japanese  paper,  250  fr.) 

^  From  the  very  representative  collection  in  the  British 
Museum,  I  can  refer  only  to  one  plate  not  in  Meaume,  a  small 
Temptation  of  S.  .Anthony  [83  by  125  mm.],  which  was  acquired 
the  year  after  the  publication  of  Meaume's  catalogue  :  and 
this  is  only  an  unsigned  work  of  the  school. 


M.  Plan's  scepticism  is  founded  on  the  tale  of  the 
second  truancy,  when  Callot  is  said  to  have  been 
followed  and  captured  near  Turin  by  an  elder 
brother,  who  could  only  have  been  a  year  or  two 
his  senior.  But  if  Jacques  was  capable  of  making 
his  way  so  well  at  twelve  or  fourteen,  there  seems 
little  ill  the  argument  of  the  improbable  madness 
of  parents  allowing  a  son  of  sixteen  to  follow  and 
try  to  effect  the  capture.  Then  one  might  well 
have  spared  the  two  pages  of  romance  quoted 
from  Arsene  Houssaye  about  the  intrigues  with 
his  master  Thomassin's  wife  at  Rome,  which  is 
far  more  likely  (as  M.  Plan  himself  admits)  to  be 
purely  fabulous  than  the  tales  of  early  truancy. 
And  finally  we  would  have  welcomed  a  corre- 
spondence list  to  find  the  new  numbers  from 
those  of  Meaume.  This  is  an  omission  to  cause 
real  annoyance  to  the  collector  who  uses  M.  Plan's 
catalogue  ;  but  our  other  complaints  are  trivial  in 
face  of  the  excellent  and  entertaining  introduction, 
the  general  accuracy  of  the  catalogue,  and  the 
value  of  the  reproductions.  For  the  sake  of  the 
new  order  of  the  catalogue  and  the  many  repro- 
ductions (which  are  conveniently  mounted  at  the 
end  of  the  text),  the  publication  is  bound  to  be  of 
interest  to  every  amateur  and  collector  of  this 
most  fascinating  etcher. 

M.  Plan  concludes  his  introduction  with  some 
descriptions  of  the  qualities  of  Callot's  drawings, 
alluding  to  the  large  numbers  preserved  in 
Florence,  Paris,  Venice,  Vienna  (Albertina), 
Rouen  and  Nancy.  Those  in  the  Louvre  (277 
authentic  pieces)  are  catalogued  and  completely 
reproduced  on  a  small  scale  in  M.  Jean  Guiffrey's 
"  Inventaire  General  des  dessins  du  mus6e  du 
Louvre",  II  and  III  (Paris,  1908  9),  Nos.  1761- 
1938.  And  a  considerable  number  of  these  and 
others  from  the  Uffizi  had  been  reproduced  on  a 
large  scale  in  an  excellent  book  on  Callot  by 
Hermann  Nasse,*  who  stated  his  intention  of  pub- 
lishing a  critical  catalogue  of  the  drawings.  The 
Albertina  album  described  by  Moritz  Thausing  as 
Callot  '•'  is  now  generally  accepted  as  by  the  hand 
of  his  most  genial  and  prolific  imitator,  Stefano 
della  Bella. 

M.  Plan  does  not  refer  to  the  collection  of  Callot's 
drawings  in  the  British  Museum,  and  I  have 
thought  it  worth  while  on  that  account  to  append 
to  tlus  article  a  short  descriptive  list. 

The  series  of  studies  for  the  Balll  (M.  641-664) 
is  particularly  interesting  as  showing  the  artist's 
method  of  work.  Having  first  made  a  chalk 
drawing  of  his  subject  as  he  wished  it  to  appear,  he 
then  obtained  a  reversed  copy  by  rubbing  on  to 
another  piece  of  paper.  These  reversed  rubbings 
are  indented  along  the  principal  lines  with  a  stylus, 
the    result    of    his    method    of    transfer    to    the 

*Mcister  dc  Graphik,  No  i.     Leipzig,  1909. 
^Livrc  d'Esquisses  de  Jacques  Callot.    Paris,  18S0  (with  repro- 
ductions). 
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grounded  plate.  The  prints  would  thus  come  out 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  original  studies.  The 
background  to  the  figures  is  merely  added  in  the 
etching.  Two  examples  of  this  series  are 
reproduced  on  Plate  I,  A,  B. 

Some  of  his  pen  drawings  [e.g.,  five  of  the  land- 
scapes described  below)  have  all  the  characteristics 
of  his  etchings  in  their  precision  of  stroke  and 
regularly  swelling  line.  But  the  majority  show  a 
remarkably  spontaneous  style,  and  no  mere  reflec- 
tion or  anticipation  of  the  lineal  manner  of  the  sub- 
ject as  transferred  to  the  copper.  The  studies  for 
the  two  etched  Views  of  Paris  exhibit  far  more 
freedom  and  vigour.  They  are  broadly  drawn  in 
black  chalk,  and  completely  without  the  manner- 
isms of  line  and  figure  that  add  the  particular 
piquancy  to  the  etchings.  All  the  detailed 
development  of  the  subject  is  left  to  be  added  in 
the  etching.  The  additions  and  elaborations  form 
an  especially  attractive  part  of  the  subject  in  the 
Paris  with  the  Louvre  [Plate  I,  c,d],  with  the  water 
joust  and  the  crowds  of  onlookers  in  boats  and  on 
the  quays.  The  study  for  that  wonderful  print 
Les  Siipplices  [see  Plate  II,  f]  is  another  excellent 
example  of  Callot's  summary  but  suggestive 
drawing  in  chalk.  It  is  remarkable  with  what 
skill  he  retains  the  unity  of  his  subject  in  the 
detailed  and  scattered  multitudes  that  stand  in 
groups  gazing  at  the  progress  of  all  sorts  of  tortures. 
Few  artists  have  succeeded  better  than  Callot  in 
rendering  crowds  without  sacrifice  of  subsidiary 
incident. 

The  Battle  Scene  reproduced  [Plate  II,  e],  a 
study  for  one  of  the  Grandes  Misires  de  la  Guerre 
(M.  566),  might  be  cited  for  the  same  quality,  and 
for  its  intense  vitality  and  power  of  expressing 
motion.  But  we  wish  here  to  lay  more  stress  on 
Callot's  command  of  light  and  shade  by  means  of 
the  broad  washes  of  sepia  in  which  his  pen  or 
chalk  drawings  are  often  enveloped.  A  skilful  use 
of  the  background  of  white  paper  is  all  that  he  needs 
to  give  the  greatest  luminosity,  particularly  remark- 
able in  the  two  drawings  for  the  Temptation  of 
S.  Anthony  described  below.  The  large  study  for 
the  complete  composition  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant examples  of  Callot's  drawings  in  existence, 
but  I  feared  to  trust  its  chiaroscuro  (which  has 
become  somewhat  confused  through  time)  to  a 
half-tone  reproduction.  His  occasional  treatment 
of  masses  of  white  light  is  almost  an  anticipation 
of  Tiepolo,  e.g.,  in  the  brilliant  little  Group  of 
seated  theatrical  figures. 

Callot's  drawings  are,  for  the  most  part,  related 
more  or  less  closely  to  the  etchings,  and  even 
where  no  direct  connexion  exists,  they  were 
probably  never  regarded  by  the  master  as  ends  in 
themselves.  He  is  one  of  the  few  original  etchers 
who  is  known  almost  exclusively  by  his  work  on 
copper.  An  authentic  painting  by  his  hand  is 
still  to  be  found.      In  this  exclusive  devotion  to 


etching,  he  has  an  eighteenth-century  successor  in 
Piranesi,  and  a  modern  counterpart  in  Charles 
Meryon.  Curiously  enough,  a  fantasy  like  Callot's 
seems  to  haunt  some  of  Meryon's  purely  architectural 
subjects,  coming  out  into  broad  daylight  in  plates 
like  the  Pont  an  Change,  while  Piranesi  was 
obsessed  by  a  similar  fantastic  sense  of  humanity 
in  the  thoroughly  Callotesque  figures  with  which 
he  enlivened  his  monumental  plates. 

But  to  resume  :  Callot's  drawings,  in  spite  of 
their  subsidiary  end,  make  a  special  claim  on  our 
appreciation  for  their  freedom  from  some  of  the 
affectations  of  his  formal  style  of  etching.  Few 
draughtsmen  have  done  more  forcible  sketches 
from  nature  than  the  view  of  Paris  reproduced  in 
Plate  I,  C,  but  it  is  its  very  directness  of  manner 
which  renders  it  less  personal  and  helps  us  to 
realize  by  contrast  with  the  finished  subject  the 
peculiarly  individual  touches  which  make  up  the 
inimitably  piquant  style  of  Callot's  etchings. 

List  of  Drawings  in   the   British   Museum 

BY,   OR   attributed   TO,   CALLOT 

The  Child  Christ  ivith  a  dragon  beneath  His  feet  and 
a  skull  at  His  side.  5  by  4  cm.  Red  chalk. 
1895. 12. 14.70.     Study    in    reverse    for    M.  3. 

Foreground  Figures  of  Soldiers.  9'2  by  i6'2cm. 
Pen  and  sepia,  and  black  chalk.  1895. 12. 14. 74. 
Study  in  reverse  for  the  foreground  figures  in 
the  Crucifixion  of  the  large  Passion  series 
(M.  18).  The  scene  itself  is  only  indicated 
very  lightly  in  the  background  in  black  chalk. 

Christ's  entry  info  Jerusalem.  9  by  14  cm.  Pen 
and  ink.  Sloane,  5236-75.  First  sketch  for 
M.  45  (considerably  modified  in  the  etching). 

Three  female  saints.  lyz  by  8'5  cm.  (arched). 
Black  chalk  and  sepia.  1 895.72.1 4.77. 
Study  in  reverse  for  figures  in  lower  r.  of  M. 
100  (The  Trinmph  of  the  Virgin). 

The  Temptation  of  S.  Anthony.  31  by  447  cm. 
Black  chalk  and  heavy  sepia  wash,  with  slight 
touches  of  red  chalk.  1861.7.13.6.  Study 
in  reverse  for  M.  139.  Details  are  changed  in 
the  etching,  but  the  main  elements  are  the 
same. 

S.  Anthony  assailed  by  demons.  ly^  by  2f5.  Red 
chalk,  and  washes  of  sepia  and  Indian  ink. 
1 895. 1 2. 14.75.     Study    for    part    of   M.     139. 


S.  Julian  and  S.  Basilissa. 
S.  Joseph  of  Ariniathca. 


Each  about   6'3   by 

4-8  cm.  Oval.   Black 

\  chalk.        1895. 12. 14. 

71,  72.      Studies  for 

J\I.  306(13)  and  (64). 

S.  Remigius.     i2"j  by  9"2.    Rectangular.    Pen  and 

sepia  wash.  First  study  for  M.  306  (351)  ? 
Louis  of  Lorraine,  Prince  of  Pfalsbourg,  on  horse- 
back. ii\"j  by  34  cm.  Black  chalk  and  sepia 
wash.  Fawkener,  Add.  27.  Immediate  study 
in  reverse  for  M.  508,  the  lines  indented 
for  transfer.      The    head  carefully  drawn  in 
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black  chalk  inserted  on  a  separate  piece  of 
paper, 
Ferdinand  rcstoringthe  dykes  at  Pisa.  19  by  30  cm. 
Black  chalk.  1861.7.13.5.  Finished  study 
for  M.  538. 
Battle  scene.  11  by  23  cm.  Black  chalk  and  sepia 
wash.  Fawkener,  add.  28.  Study  for  M.  566 
(from  the  Gvaudcs  Miseres  de  la  Guerre).  See 
Plate  II. 

Four  oilier  drawings  of  similar  type  and  size. 
Fawkener,  add.  29-32.  Probably  done  in 
connexion  with  the  same  series. 

Sixteen  studies  for  the  "  Balli"  (M.  641-664). 
Twelve  double-figure  drawings,  each  about 
6-5  by  9-5  cm.  Four  single  figures,  ab.  65  by 
4  cm.  Black  chalk.  1895.12.14.78-93.  In 
four  cases  there  are  both  the  original  chalk 
drawings  and  rubbings  in  reverse.  The 
rubbings  in  reverse  are  indented  with  a  stylus, 
showing  that  they  were  actually  used  in 
transfening  the  design  to  the  grounded  plate 
(i.e.,  for  M.  648,  652  and  657).  There  are 
also  indented  rubbings  in  reverse  for  M.  649 
and  661,  and  original  studies  for  M.  641,643, 
651,  663,  664,  part  of  M.  643  (Lavinia)  being 
in  reverse  to  the  prints.  Finally,  a  drawing 
of  a  man  and  woman  dancing,  which  does 
not  appear  in  the  etched  series.   See  Plate  I. 

Sttidv  in  reverse  for  "  Les  Snppliccs  "  (M.  665).  11 
by  22  cm.  Black  chalk  and  sepia  wash. 
1861.7.13.3.     See  Plate  II. 

Feast  beneath  a  trellis.  17-6  by  24  cm.  Pen  and 
sepia.  1861. 7.13.7.  Perhaps  a  first  idea 
for  part  of  M.  710  (La  petite  Treille). 

Paris  ivilh  the  Louvre.  16-2  by  34  cm.  Black 
chalkstudy  for  M.  713.     See  Plate  I,  c. 

Paris  ti'iih  the  Pont  Neuf.  16-2  by  34  cm. 
Black  chalk  study  for  M.  714. 

Sketch  of  a  cavalry  fight.  13  by  12-6  cm.  Pen 
and  sepia.     1 861. 8. 10.32. 

A  group  of  seated  {theatrical  f)  figures.  11  by  18-5 
cm.     Red  chalk  and    bistre.      1895. 12. 14. 76. 

Four  sheets  of  studies  of  horses  and  figures  (covered 
on  both  sides).  Each  measures  about  23  by 
34  cm.  Pen  and  sepia.  Fawkener,  add.  35- 
38.  One  of  them  has  red  chalk  studies  from 
the    nude    on    the    reverse.      Compare    the 


miscellaneous  studies  of  animal  and  figure  in 
the  unfinished  etching,  M.  1019  (which  is 
generally  regarded  as  after,  and  not  by 
Callot). 

Vieiv  of  Marseilles  (.?).  Pen  and  sepia.  11-4  by 
24-6.  1868.8.22.7902.  Careful  drawing  in 
the  manner  of  his  etchings.  Compare  M.  718 
(Le  Port  de  Mer),  though  they  do  not  re- 
present the  same  place. 

Four  landscapes  ivilh  figures.  Each  about  8  by 
i6'5  cm.  Pen  and  sepia.  Fawkener,  add.  36- 
29.  Careful  drawing  in  the  manner  of  his 
etchings. 

Two  landscapes.  Each  about  10  by  16  cm.  Black 
chalk  and  sepia  wash.     Sloane,  5236—71  and 

73- 
Three  landscapes  in  similar  style.     Each  about  11 

by  23  cm.     Sloane,  5236—72  and  Fawkener, 
add  33,  34. 
t  Procession   folloivcd   by    iivo  tninipeters,  passing 
before  a  group  of  officers  standing  on  an  eleva- 
tion in  the  Joreground.     ii"2  by  34cm.     Pen 
and  sepia.     Sloane,  5224-87.     Very  doubtful. 
Too  loose  in  draughtsmanship  :  lacks  Callot's 
incisive  touch, 
t  The   hospital.     5-5    by    irScm.     Pen   and    ink. 
1895.12.14.73.      Signed  Callot  Fecit,     Almost 
certainly  a  copy  o"f  M.  563  (from  the  Petites 
Miseres.) 
t  A    quack   on   a  platform   addrcswig  a    crowd. 
19-8   by   27-8.     Pen   and    sepia,   and    water- 
colour.       1850.3.9.8.       Once     attributed     to 
Paul    Bril.     Signed  Calotli.     Too  mannered 
in  its  lineal  style  for  Callot.     More  probably 
Italian, 
t  Portrait  of  a  prince  {Gustavus   Adolplins  f)    on 
a  horse  rearing  towards  tlie  front :  battle  in  the 
background:   cnpid    with    trumpet    holding    a 
scroll  above  his  head.    17"  5  by  13-5  cm.    Coni- 
cal.    Pen  and  sepia  wash.     Sloane,  5236-77. 
The  old    attribution    to    Callot   is    certainly- 
erroneous,  but  it  remains  with  his  work  until 
another    is    suggested.     There   are    German 
inscriptions  referring  to  the  places  in  back- 
ground, but  I  have  failed  to  decipher  them. 
It  must  relate  to  some  incident  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  war. 


CENTRAL  AFRICAN  EMBROIDERY 
BY  T.   A.  JOYCE 


T  is  interesting  sometimes  to  turn  from 
the  study  of  the  artistic  products  of  the 
more  advanced  civilizations  and  to 
examine  for  an  instant  the  correspond- 

^ing  handicrafts  of    primitive   societies. 

Apart  from  "the  obvious  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  viewing  a  given  craft  in  its  infancy,  it  is 
salutary   to   recognize    that,    however    much   the 
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resources  of  civilization  may  have  contributed 
towards  the  improvement  of  technical  processes 
in  manufacture,  they  have  sometimes  been  unable 
to  make  any  marked  addition  to  the  artistic  value 
of  the  finished  product. 

An  interesting  example  of  this  fact  is  furnished 
by  a  large  collection  of  wood-carvings  and  em- 
broideries acquired  by  a  recent  expedition  in  the 
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southern  centre  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  and  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  wood-carvings, 
mainly  utensils  of  various  kinds,  are  graceful  and 
harmonious  in  form,  and  are  invariably  decorated 
with  designs,  more  or  less  intricate,  and  admirably 
suited  to  the  space  which  they  have  to  fill.  It  is, 
however,  with  the  embroideries  that  the  present 
note  is  concerned.  Though  the  art  of  embroidery 
is  not  common  in  primitive  Africa,  yet  there  is  a 
series  of  tribes  on  the  southern  fringe  of  the  great 
equatorial  forest  which  regularly  ornament  their 
palm-cloth  garments  in  this  manner  ;  and  of  these 
tribes  by  far  the  most  expert  is  the  people  calling 
themselves  Bushongo,  and  inhabiting  the  triangu- 
lar region  enclosed  by  the  Sankuru  river  and  its 
tributary  the  Kasai.  The  Bushongo  are  not 
indigenous  to  this  part  of  Africa,  but  immigrated 
in  ancient  times  from  their  true  home  in  the  far 
north,  probably  the  basin  of  the  Shari  river.  When 
they  arrived  in  the  country,  according  to  their 
traditions,  they  were  ignorant  of  weaving,  and 
wore  only  garments  of  bark-cloth.  Indeed,  it  was 
not  until  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century  that  they  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
manufacture  of  textile  fabrics  and  of  embroidery 
from  their  neighbours.  At  this  period,  under  the 
rule  of  a  powerful  and  enlightened  king,  since 
regarded  as  the  national  culture-hero,  the  Bushongo 
underwent  a  remarkable  development,  both 
politically  and  industrially ;  and  though  in  the 
latter  sphere  they  adopted  many  of  the  methods 
of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  their  manufactures 
were  from  the  first,  artistically  speaking,  essentially 
their  own,  and  soon  became  immeasurably  superior 
in  quality  to  those  of  their  teachers. 

1  he  method  which  they  employ  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  cloth  is  that  common  to  the  whole 
of  this  region  of  Africa.  The  material  used  is  the 
outer  skin  taken  from  the  face  of  the  leaf  of  the 
raphia  palm  ;  a  number  of  young  leaves  is 
collected,  an  incision  made  in  the  back  of  the 
stem  of  each,  and  the  surface-skin  is  peeled  off  in 
a  sheet.  This  skin  is  more  or  less  transparent 
when  quite  fresh,  but  becomes  opaque  after  being 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  assumes  a  soft  pale  tan 
colour.  From  the  dried  skin  a  number  of  narrow 
strips,  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  broad,  are 
prepared  by  shredding,  sometimes  with  a  comb, 
and  these  are  in  most  cases  subjected  to  the  further 
process  of  scraping  with  a  snail-shell  to  render 
them  quite  supple.  The  form  of  loom  is  very 
simple.  Two  wooden  posts  are  fixed  in  the  ground 
with  an  inclination  of  about  45  degrees.  These 
support  a  cross-bar,  to  which  is  attached  a  number 
of  the  raphia  shreds,  prepared  as  described  above, 
which  constitute  the  warp.  Several  flat  pieces  of 
wood  passed  horizontally  through  the  warp  act  as 
lease-rods,  and  the  warp-threads  pass  alternately 
over  and  behind  each,  those  which  pass  over  one 
passing  behind  the  next  and  vice  versa.     Below 
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these,  a  stout  palm-leaf  rib  is  similarly  inserted  in 
the  warp,  of  such  a  diameter  that  it  serves  to 
divide  the  warp  in  a  definite  shed  ;  and  immedi- 
ately below  this  again  comes  the  single  heddle. 
This  heddle  is  formed  of  a  split  stick,  between  the 
two  halves  of  which  is  fastened  a  series  of  small 
loops  of  palm-fibre,  each  loop  encircling  one  of 
the  warp-threads  passing  behind  the  stout  palm- 
leaf  rib.  The  heddle,  when  raised  by  the  weaver, 
serves  to  divide  the  shed  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  lower  ends  of  the  warp-threads  are  fixed  to  a 
bar  crossing  the  foot  of  the  loom-posts,  so  that 
the  warp  stands  at  an  angle  of  4s  degrees,  and  the 
weaver  sits  under  the  warp,  and  weaves  from  the 
bottom  upwards.  The  shuttle  is  a  flat  rod,  rather 
longer  than  the  breadth  of  the  warp,  and  pointed 
at  one  end,  which  is  furnished  with  a  slotted  eye. 
The  weft  is  discontinuous — that  is  to  say,  each  pick 
is  formed  of  a  separate  strip  of  raphia,  and  the 
weft-elements  are  usually  rather  coarser  than  the 
warp.  In  weaving,  a  strip  of  fibre  is  inserted  in 
the  eye  of  the  shuttle,  the  latter  is  passed  through 
the  warp,  the  strip  disengaged  from  the  eye, 
and  the  shuttle  is  then  used  to  beat  down 
the  weft  after  the  manner  of  a  weaver's  sword. 
The  cloth  when  woven  is  often  subjected  to  a 
process  by  which  it  is  rendered  soft  and  pliable  ; 
it  is  first  soaked  in  water,  and  then,  without  being 
wrung  out,  is  wrapped  in  old  rags  and  pounded  in 
a  wooden  trough  with  wooden  pestles.  It  is  then 
dried  and  pounded  a  second  time,  again  enveloped 
in  old  cloth  to  prevent  damage.  It  is  now  ready 
to  be  embroidered.  For  this  purpose  the  shredded 
skin  of  the  raphia  leaf  is  again  used,  after  being 
rubbed  in  the  hand  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  fibre  of 
almost  silken  texture  ;  a  small  bunch  of  this  fibre 
is  twisted  very  lightly  into  a  thread,  which  is 
inserted  into  the  eye  of  an  iron  needle,  or,  in  cases 
where  it  is  desired  to  give  emphasis  to  the  em- 
broidered line,  a  more  tightly  twisted  two-ply 
thread  is  used.  The  chief  point  about  Bushongo 
embroidery  is  the  following  :  the  needle  is  never 
passed  entirely  through  the  textile,  but  the  em- 
broiderer picks  up  a  definite  warp-element  with 
the  point  of  the  needle,  and  draws  the  thread 
beneath  it.  As  each  warp-element  is  underlain  by 
a  weft-element,  the  embroidery  thread  passes 
between  the  two,  and  is  therefore  never  visible 
on  the  reverse  side  of  the  cloth.  Two  main 
varieties  of  embroidery  are  practised,  pile- 
embroidery  and  embroidery  proper,  and  the  two 
often  appear  in  combination.  In  pile-embroidery 
the  loosely  twisted  thread  of  fibre  is  drawn  beneath 
the  desired  warp-element  until  a  tuft  not  more  than 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  long  is  left  projecting  on  the 
side  at  which  the  needle  was  inserted,  and  the 
thread  is  then  cut  off  on  the  other  side  at  an  equal 
length.  The  result  is  a  small  tuft  of  fibre  held  across 
the  centre  by  a  warp-element.  After  a  sufficient 
number   of    these   tufts    has    been   inserted,   the 
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surface  of  the  cloth  becomes  completely  hidden  by 
the  pile.  When  cloths  are  decorated  entirely  in 
this  style,  the  design  appears  in  two  or  three 
colours,  red,  yellow,  buff  (undyed),  and  black  ; 
but  in  the  finest  of  all,  which  show  designs  com- 
pounded of  continuous  and  pile  embroidery,  the 
cloth  and  thread  are  left  undyed,  or  both  are 
coloured  a  dark  rich  red. 

The  finest,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  determined,  the 
oldest,  specimen  is  shown  on  Plate  I,  a.  In  this 
the  linear  portions  of  the  design  are  all  worked  in 
the  same  stitch.  The  embroidery  thread  is  passed 
under  a  warp-element,  and  knotted  down  upon  it 
in  a  simple  overhand  knot.  The  warp-elements 
alone  seem  to  be  used,  whether  the  line  of  the 
design  runs  parallel,  transversely  or  diagonally  to 
the  warp.  The  whole  of  the  background  of  the 
design  is  ornamented  with  lines  of  drawn-thread- 
work  and  small  apertures  embroidered  in  regular 
"button-hole"  stitch.  This  class  of  cloth  is 
extremely  rare  in  the  country  ;  indeed,  only  four 
specimens  of  this  quality  are  known  to  exist,  of 
which  two,  sewn  together  to  form  a  dancing-skirt, 
are  in  the  British  Museum.  The  colour  is  a  dark 
red,  and,  according  to  native  tradition,  the  Museum 
specimens  were  made  in  the  reign  of  a  chief  who 
ruled  some  time  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  specimen  illustrated  in  PLATE  II  is 
probably  somewhat  later,  though  it  is  far  finer 
than  any  present-day  work,  and  is  interesting 
owing  to  the  fact  that  two  different  forms  of 
stitch  are  used  in  the  embroidered  ornament,  both 
different  from  that  of  the  former  specimen.  The 
bolder  lines   of  the   design  are  produced  with  a 


two-ply  thread,  worked  in  two  varieties  of  chain- 
stitch.  The  nature  of  these  stitches  can  best  be 
conveyed  by  means  of  diagrams  [Figs,  i  and  2], 
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which  show  them  opened  out ;  in  these  and  the 
succeeding  schematic  design  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  embroidery-thread  on  the  one  hand,  and 
warp  and  weft  on  the  other,  are  intentionally 
reversed  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  The  rest  of  the 
cloth  is  covered  with  two  varieties  of  diaper,  one 
a  small  "  all-over"  pattern,  the  other  consisting  of 
a  series  of  groups  of  chevrons.  The  "  all-over  " 
diaper  appears  to  be  embroidered  in  a  direction 
diagonal  to  the  warp  or  weft,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  runs  parallel  to  one  and  transversely  to  the 
other,  but  forming  a  zigzag.  It  is  shown  schemati- 
cally in  Figure  3. 

The  illustration  shows  two  lines  of  the 
embroidery,  each  formed  of  a  separate  thread,  one 
represented  as  black,  the  other  as  white.  If  the 
attention  be  confined  to  a  single  one  of  the 
chevrons  which  compose  the  zigzag,  it  will  be 
seen  that  one  arm  is  composed  of  stitches  which 
completely  encircle  the  warp-element  under  which 
they  pass,  while  the  stitches  which  compose  the 
other  arm  do  not.  Stitches  of  the  first  class  produce 
a  slightly  higher  relief,  and,  as  they  form  a 
continuous  line  with  the  corresponding  stitches  in 
the  rows  above  and  below,  a  diagonal  rib  results. 
Tlie  other  diaper,  composed  of  series  of  four 
chevrons,  is  produced  by  exactly  the  same  stitch  ; 
each  chevron  is  formed  by  a  separate  thread,  and 
the  arms  correspond  in  technique  to  the  arms  of 
the  smaller  chevrons  composing  the  zigzag  in  the 
former  diaper. 

A  third  cloth  is  seen  in  Plate  III,  D.  The 
embroidery  in  this  specimen  is  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  the  cloth  last  described.  The  outlines  of 
the  design  are  produced  by  the  same  two  varieties 
of  chain-stitch,  and  the  background  is  formed  of 
the  small  diaper  shown  in  FIGURE  3.  But 
in  this  case  a  colour  element  has  been  introduced  ; 
the  background  proper  has  been  embroidered  in 
black  fibre,  while  what  may  be  termed  the  body 
of  the  design  is  filled  with  a  diaper  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  outline.  One  of  the  edges  is  in 
pile-embroidery,  but  this  appears  to  be  a  later 
addition.  In  both  the  specimens  illustrated  in 
Plates  II  and  III,  d,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  warp  from  the  weft,  but  it  is 
only  one  of  these  two  elements,  probably  the 
former,  under  which  the  embroidery-thread  passes. 
Plate  I,  b,  shows  another  cloth  of  the 
same  class.  This  specimen  is  in  practically 
perfect  condition,  and  it  seemed  almost  sacrilege 
to  unpick  the  stitches.  But  as  far  as  can  be  seen, 
all  the  chain-stitch  is  of  the  type  shown  in 
F^IGURE  I ;  the  diaper  background  corresponds,  of 
course,  to  Figure  3  ;  and  the  square  coils  (if  such 
an  expression  is  permissible),  are  worked  in  the 
same  stitch  as  the  last,  each  pair  of  opposite  sides 
corresponding  to  one  of  the  arms  of  a  chewon. 
The  elements  of  which  the  cloth  is  woven  are 
unusually  small,  and  the  design  is  correspondingly 
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close ;  again  the  embroidery-thread  passes  under 
one  series  only  of  the  woven  elements,  either  warp 
or  weft. 

Another  specimen  (not  illustrated  here)  differs 
slightly  from  the  last  three  in  three  respects : 
firstly,  because  the  foundation-cloth  is  not  entirely 
covered  with  embroidery;  secondly,  because  some 
of  the  interspaces  are  filled  with  pile-embroidery  ; 
and  thirdly,  because  a  slight  variety  in  technique 
is  introduced.  The  outlines  of  the  design  are  in 
chain-stitch,  enclosing  a  lattice  diaper  which  is 
worked  exactly  as  in  FIGURE  3,  but  with  larger 
intervals  ;  it  also  differs  from  FIGURE  3  in  being 
worked  with  two  threads,  one  of  which  may  be 
termed  active,  the  other  passive.  The  first  of  these 
threads  performs  all  the  evolutions  necessary  to 
produce  the  pattern,  while  the  second  is  merely  laid 
along  the  cloth  and  is  encircled  at  each  stitch  by 
the  first,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  core.  The  other 
stitches,  chain  and  simple  linear,  correspond 
respectively  to  the  chain  and  "  square  coils  "  of 
the  specimen  last  described. 

Finally,  Plate  III,  E,  shows  a  specimen  in 
which  the  sections  embroidered  in  pile  form  the 
design,  while  the  continuous  embroidery  is  rele- 
gated to  the  background.  The  latter  is  composed 
of  a  single  stitch,  that  shown  in  FIGURE  3.  The 
lines  running  in  one  direction  correspond  to  one 
arm  of  the  chevron  element  of  the  zigzag,  while 
those  running  in  the  other  direction  correspond 
to  the  other  arm. 

Beyond  the  mere  description  of  the  technique 
there  is  little  to  say  on  the  subject  of  these  em- 
broideries; the  method  of  working  is  simple, 
though  laborious,  and  the  materials  and  appliances 
are  rude.  It  is,  perhaps,  worth  while  calling  at- 
tention to  one  point— viz.,  that  the  overhand  knot 
only  appears  in  one  class  of  cloth,  that  first 
described,  which,  from  its  rarity  and  from  the 
evidence  supplied  by  local  tradition,  appears  to  be 
the  oldest ;  and,  again,  that  pile  embroidery  begins 
to  assume  importance  at  a  still  later  date,  when 
the  more  elaborate  forms  of  continuous  embroidery 
disappear. 

The  artistic  quality  of  the  designs  themselves  is 
a  more  fertile  theme,  but  it  is  so  patent  that 
lengthy  comment  is  unnecessary.  In  the  case  of 
Plate  I,  a,  each  detail  of  the  design  is  admirable, 
and  the  assemblage  of  the  details  could  hardly  be 
bettered.  The  same  is  true  of  the  rest.  The  whole 
surface  of  a  cloth  may  be  covered  with  more  or 

ON  VARNISHES  AS  VEHICLES 
BY  ALYS  TROTTER 

•ERNIX",  says  Sir  John  Pettus  in 
1683,  is  "a  compounded  liquid  sub- 
stance made  with  oyls  and  gnnis  to 
make  mcials  or  victallick  utensils  look 
slick  and  resemble  glass,  in  which  the 
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less  intricate  embroidery,  but,  in  spite  of  the 
elaboration  of  the  details,  the  design  as  a  whole 
invariably  maintains  a  simplicity  which  is  at  the 
same  time  vigorous  and  restrained.  The  Bushongo 
artist  possessed  two  great  qualities,  a  remarkable 
sense  of  line  and  an  equally  remarkable  sense  of 
proportion,  and  the  combination  was  naturally 
productive  of  great  results.  The  labour  involved 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  task  affected  him 
little,  for  time  has  little  meaning  to  peoples  at  this 
stage  of  culture ;  while  the  absence  of  all  machinery, 
e.\cept  a  very  primitive  form  of  loom,  conduced  to 
a  fine  adjustment  of  hand  and  eye,  and  preser^'ed 
his  designs  from  the  lifeless  regularity  of  mechan- 
ical patterns. 

Considering  the  admirable  proportions  and 
spacing  of  the  designs  as  a  whole,  it  is  interesting, 
from  a  psychological  point  of  view,  to  note  the 
manner  in  which  a  member  of  this  tribe  looks  at 
a  pattern.  The  point  of  view  is  not  the  same  as 
ours,  and,  in  fact,  no  regard  at  all  seems  to  be 
taken  of  proportion.  In  looking  at  a  photograph, 
for  example,  the  native  will  see  an  eye,  then  a 
mouth;  later  he  recognizes  a  face,  and  only  at  last 
sees  that  the  picture  is  one  of  a  man.  He  spells 
out  his  designs  in  the  same  way.  All  designs 
have  definite  names,  but  these  names  only  refer 
each  to  the  most  prominent  detail  of  which  the 
design  is  composed.  Thus  two  designs,  entirely 
differing  in  their  ensemble,  which,  when  reduced 
to  their  lowest  terms,  are  composed  of  similar 
details,  are  called  by  the  same  name ;  conversely 
also.  An  extreme  case  is  the  following  :  a  certain 
design  (several  might  be  instanced)  may  be 
embroidered  on  a  cloth ;  this  will  be  given  a 
definite  name  ;  but  if  the  interspaces  be  later 
filled  with  pile-embroidery,  and  so  given  superior 
emphasis,  the  name  will  be  quite  different. 

When  these  facts  are  taken  into  consideration, 
it  would  seem  that  the  feeling  for  proportion 
evidenced  by  the  Bushongo  artist  is  instinctive, 
especially  as  the  designs  are  applied  to  the  cloths 
without  being  sketched  out  in  any  way  beforehand. 
The  finest  is  perhaps  that  shown  in  Plate  II,  to 
which,  however  the  illustration  does  rather  less 
than  justice,  partly  owing  to  the  reduction  in  scale, 
and  partly  because  the  design  cannot  be  seen  in 
its  entirety.  But  all  are  good,  and  from  the  point 
of  view  of  artistic  qualities,  surpass  the  products 
of  many  peoples  far  beyond  the  Bushongo  in 
cultural  evolution. 

AND  AS  PROTECTIONS— I 


Indians  do  excel".  "Varnish",  says  the 
"Encyclopaedia  Britannica  "  of  191 1,  "is  a  liquid 
consisting  of  a  gum  or  resin  dissolved  in  alcohol 
(spirit  varnish),  or  an  oil  (oil  varnish),  which  on 
application  to  wooden  or  other  surfaces  improves 
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their  appearance  and  permanence  ".  This  is  the 
whole  Encyclopaedia  article,  and  it  contains  what 
amount  to  two  misleading  statements.  For 
although  in  the  trade  resins  are  called  gums,  a 
gum  is  always  defined  as  being  entirely  soluble  or 
softened  in  water,  and  such  being  the  case  could 
never  be  taken  as  a  true  varnish.  And  the  resins 
which  are  used  for  the  most  part  in  oil  varnishes, 
notably  the  ambers  and  copals,  though  they  may 
soften  in  certain  oils,  are  not  in  practice  dissolved 
in  oil,  but  are  melted  at  a  considerable  tempera- 
ture, after  which  a  certain  proportion  of  oil  is 
added. 

There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  some 
sort  of  piney  or  resinous  varnish  was  in  use  from 
very  early  times.  Tree  resins  or  gums  were 
obvious  mediums  ready  to  hand,  and  would  have 
been  used  to  hold  in  solution  the  wax  for  wa.x 
painting. 

Possibly  some  of  the  portraits  on  mummy  cases 
have  been  painted  with  hot  melted  wax  ;  they  bear 
evidence  of  a  most  unmanageable  medium.  But 
others  are  beautifully  worked  with  fine  glazes 
which  would  be  impossible  without  a  more  fluid 
vehicle.  There  were  many  to  hand.  Resins  and 
scented  gums  were  familiar  to  the  incense-burning 
people  of  the  East,  known  to  the  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians,  and  an  essential  of  Temple  worship 
amongst  the  Egyptians  and  the  Jewish  people. 
Olibanum  (the  ancient  "frankincense"),  myrrh, 
camphor,  "  amber  from  the  Jordan  ",  benzoin  and 
many  other  scented  resins,  such  as  bedellium, 
ladanum  and  tragacanth,  oils  of  cedar,  spike, 
palm,  cinnamon,  linseed,  bitumens  for  gold  mor- 
dants, and  wax,  give  a  large  choice  of  possible 
vehicles.  Plum  and  apricot  resins,  and  cherry 
tree  gum  shipped  from  Smyrna  could  also  be 
had,  and  dissolved  in  oil  or  wine. 

The  "  varnish "  of  Egypt  may  have  been 
merely  melted  acacia  gum  with  or  without  a 
glaze  of  resin  and  oil.  Damp  was  not  a  consider- 
ation with  these  painters,  and  in  the  course  of  ages 
the  gum  would  become  hard.  In  any  case,  wax 
melted  with  a  little  frankincense  (olibanum), 
which  has  been  dissolved  in  wine,  will  remain  in 
solution  for  days  and  will  give  fine  glazes,  and  in 
a  sort  of  emulsion  with  a  few  drops  of  oil  is 
exceedingly  manageable.  Myrrh  can  be  melted 
with  a  little  trouble,  and  is  a  delightful  and  fragrant 
material  for  drying  and  toughening  oil.  The  fact 
that  specimens  of  copal  have  been  used  as  fine 
incense  at  Jerusalem  and  Mecca,'  gives  colour  to 
the  idea  that  copal  as  well  as  amber  found  its  way 
into  the  gum  markets  of  the  East,  although  its 
origin  was  probably  unknown.  Its  very  name  is 
now  taken  from  the  Mexican  CopaUi==  incense.^ 
Copal  will  break  with  the  clear  glassy   fracture 

'Merrifield,  Original   Treatises,   dating  from    the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.     1849. 
*  Encyc,  Brit. 


which  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  "glassa",' 
the  varnish-resin  of  the  early  experimenters,  and 
its  electric  properties  are  similar  to  amber.  These 
fragrant  resins  were  early  diffused  through  Europe. 
What  was  called  Sabean  incense  perfumed  the 
churches  in  England  in  the  time  of  King  Alfred.* 

So  much  confusion  is  caused  by  the  loose  way 
in  which  the  terms  lacquer  and  varnish,  gums  and 
resins,  are  used,  that  it  is  as  well  to  distinguish 
them  before  we  go  further.  Lacquer,  properly 
speaking,  is  used  in  England  technically  only  as  a 
varnish  or  a  transparent  coating  put  upon  metal ; 
it  is  invariably  a  spirit-varnish  and  usually  made 
with  shellac.  But  for  some  reason  it  is  employed 
also  for  Chinese  and  Japanese  black  and  red 
varnishes.  The  word  "  lacquer  "  was  not  invariably 
attached  to  these  varnishes  at  first,  and  the  early 
books  treating  of  Chinese  work  habitually  speak  of 
the  Chinese  medium  as  "  varnish  ",  and  the  tree 
from  which  the  resin  exudes  as  the  "varnish-tree." 

Lac  is  a  word  derived  from  the  Hindoo  "lakh  " 
meaning  a  hundred  thousand.  The  lac  or  shellac 
of  commerce  is  formed  by  countless  thousands  of 
insects  (the  coccus  lacca)  who  cover  the  twigs  and 
young  branches  of  various  trees.  Technically  the 
lac  and  the  twigs  together  are  called  stick  lac,  the 
resin  crushed  and  washed  is  seed  lac,  and  the  same 
melted  and  strained  is  shellac.  Lake  colour  was 
at  one  time  made  of  the  colouring  matter  extracted 
from  the  "seed  lac". 

Gums  exist  in  the  juices  of  almost  all  plants.  They 
are  entirely  soluble  in  water. 

Balsams,  according  to  Gerhardt,''  are  resins  still 
mixed  with  essential  oils.  The  chemistry  of  these 
essential  oils  is  better  understood  than  that  of  the 
resins.  They  are  most  interesting ;  in  them  the 
scent  of  the  plant  which  produces  them  is  con- 
tained, and  it  is  they  which  in  certain  forms  of 
vegetation  undergo  oxidation  and  form  resins. 
But  this  subject  can  be  treated  only  by  a  specialist, 
and  I  pass  on  to  the  substances  which  now  form 
the  base  of  our  best  European  varnishes,  the 
ambers  and  the  copals,  the  most  romantic  of  all 
the  resins.  For  these  beautiful  transparent  ambers 
and  copals  have  exuded  from  trees  which  have 
been  dead  thousands  of  years  ;  trees  grown  under 
certain  prehistoric  conditions — warmth,  moisture, 
carbon  dioxide — which  rendered  their  tissues  liable 
to  decay,  whilst  their  resins  were  resistant  to 
change.''  They  are  the  fossil  resins  of  the  great 
forests  which  lay  under  the  North  Sea  or  fringed 
the  African  coast  in  an  age  which  no  man  has  yet 
dated.  The  amber  torn  up  from  the  ocean  floor 
and  flung  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  once  oozed 
out  of  the  scented  pine  forests  of  the  North.  It 
imbeds  insects,  feathers,  and  even  hairs,  belonging 

^Theophilus,  De  Diversis  Arlibu^.     Hendrie,  1847. 
*  Alciiin   Club  Collections.    Atchley,  1908. 
i^Laurant  Naudin,  Fabrication  des  Vernis,  Paris,  1893. 
*Prof.  Lewes,  Cantor  Lectures,  Nov.  and  Dec,  igii. 
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to  the  ancient  life  which  hummed  and  flew  and 
walked  when  the  climates  of  these  northern  haunts 
was  semi-tropical. 

On  the  hot  coasts  of  Madagascar,  Zanzibar,  and 
Sierra  Leone,  the  copal-diggers  prod  their  little 
spears  beneath  the  shimmering  sandy  soil  into  the 
fossilized  resin  of  giant  growths  which  have 
crumbled  away  in  the  unmeasured  past.  Guibourt 
is  said  to  have  established  that  the  copals  are  the 
product  of  the  "  Hymenoea  verrucosa  ",  called  in 
Madagascar  "  Tanrouk  Rouchi ",  and  cultivated  in 
the  Isle  de  France  under  the  name  "  Copalier".' 
Yet  amongst  the  fossil  resins  it  is  impossible  to  be 
quite  sure  of  the  tree  whose  "  gummy  tears  "  you 
are  melting  down  to  the  common  use;  indeed,  the 
mosses  which  cause  the  bituminous  matter  in  coal 
may  have  carpeted  these  ancient  forests.  Nor  do 
we  know  how  long  the  resin  has  taken  to  reach  its 
present  state.  The  Kauri  gum  of  New  Zealand  is 
still  a  semi-fossil.  Professor  Vivian  B.  Lewes 
suggests  *  that  the  avidity  with  which  copal  absorbs 
o.xygen  may  be  due  to  the  "countless  ages  under 
conditions  tending  to  reduction "  which  have 
whetted  its  resinic  appetite. 

If  we  treat  of  varnishes  to  be  used  not  only  as 
mediums  for  painting,  but  as  tough,  elastic,  efficient, 
coverings  which  can  be  used  and  handled,  we 
deal  mainly  with  ambers  and  copals.  Mastic, 
another  resin,  from  the  Lentisk  tree,  can  hardly 
in  this  sense  be  treated  as  a  serious  varnish. 
It  is  possible  to  use  it  thinly  over  a  modern  painted 
picture  as  it  is  a  soft  varnish  comparatively  unlikely 
to  contract  the  oil  in  the  paints  beneath.  It  is 
a  varnish  which  can  be  removed  by  spirit,  and 
has  no  homogeneity  with  the  rest  of  the  work ; 
hence  it  is  loved  by  picture-restorers.  It  gives  a 
spurious  look  of  newness  to  pictures  painted  on 
that  worst  and  most  perishable  of  foundations,  a 
canvas  prepared  only  on  one  side  and  primed  with 
litharge,  lead,  and  turpentine. 

Sandarak,  the  resin  of  the  Calliteris  quadrivalvis, 
is  or  used  to  be  the  foundation  of  most  spirit 
varnishes.  In  the  eighteenth  century  "  Sandarach" 
was  wrongly  thought  to  be  juniper  resin.  Old 
writers  also  speak  of  a  resin,  possibly  a  variety  of 
copal,  which  they  called  Arabian  Sandarach. 
The  word  has  also  been  used  for  the  product  of 
the  Thuia  articulata.^  White  hard  varnish  is  sand- 
arak and  spirit. 

Until  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
the  use  of  varnish  for  household  furniture  or  on 
walls,  save  where  these  were  painted  with  pictures, 
seems  to  have  been  unthought  of.  Sixteenth- 
century  receipts '"  even  for  amber  and  linseed  oil 
varnish  are  for  putting  overgilded  metal  to  prevent 

'  Laurant  Naudin,  Fabrication  des  Vcrnis. 

"Cantor  Lectures,  Nov.  and  Dec,  191 1. 

'  Valuable  Secrets  iii  Arts  and  Trades,  London,  1758  ;  Watin, 
L'Art  du  Peintrc  Dorcur  et  Vcrnissciir,  1773. 

i»/l  Profitable  bolic  declaring  dyvcrs  approved  remedies,  etc.,  by 
M.  L.,  Lend.,  1583. 


tarnishing,  or  for  painted  leather  horse-trappings 
and  the  like.  Fine  mediums  for  pictures  were 
made  in  artists'  studios  for  the  most  part.  In 
early  days,  pictures  and  statues,  being  mainly 
directed  to  devotional  use,  were  very  likely  to  have 
been  painted  with  the  rare  resins  and  gums 
which  in  themselves  suggested  to  the  mediaeval 
mind  the  holiness  of  a  fragrant  odour.  In  these 
I  include  copal,  which  burns  with  a  faint  scent  of 
the  ancient  Frankincense  gum  (olibanum). 
Frankincense  will  be  found  amongst  the  lists  of 
painting  ingredients  in  very  early  receipts."  It 
has  to  be  remembered  that  in  modern  trade  use 
the  name  Thus  is  given  to  the  concrete  turpentine 
of  the  Finns  Australis,  or  Pinus  Palustris.  This 
common  "  Thus "  when  dissolved  in  drying  oil 
is  quite  a  pleasant  medium  with  powder  colours. 
It  is  strongly  resinous  and  not  sweetly  scented 
when  burnt,  and  not  hard. 

When  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  the  gorgeous  East  was  opened  up 
to  Europe  by  the  trading  companies,  they  brought 
back  with  them  specimens  of  the  varnish  work 
of  China,  and  the  even  more  beautiful  lacquers  of 
Japan.  It  became  fashionable  to  teach  the  "art 
of  japanning"  at  ladies'  schools  in  England,  and 
considerable  sums  were  paid  for  learning  it.  The 
process  was,  of  course,  only  an  imitation  of  the 
real  Eastern  painting,  and  if  we  judge  by  the 
dilapidated  specimens,  and  by  some  of  the 
receipts,  it  was  flimsily  carried  out,  the  raised 
patterns  being  sometimes  mixed  with  gum  and 
water  on  a  ground  painted  with  spirit  varnish. '- 
Still  there  was  undoubted  enthusiasm,  and  a  little 
charming  work.  Holland  treated  it  more  seriously. 
A  century  later,  and  France,  with  her  artistic, 
craftsmanlike  spirit,  went  mad  over  the  possi- 
bilities of  varnish.  The  newly  built  palaces  were 
to  be  painted  and  varnished  within,  and  the  panels 
of  equipages  were  to  be  made  so  beautiful  and 
durable  as  to  rival  the  work  of  the  East.  The 
Jesuit  Father  D'lncarville,^'  a  correspondent  of  the 
Academic  des  Sciences,  had  sent  home  a 
history  of  the  Chinese  varnish  and  its  applica- 
tion, which  he  had  learnt  from  a  man  employed 
at  the  imperial  palace.  D'Incarville  described 
how  the  TsichoH  tree,  which  grew  wild  on 
the  mountains,  was  tapped,  and  the  resin  left 
to  improve  by  evaporation  in  the  sun ;  how 
it  was  deposited  by  bamboo  buckets  in  barrels 
covered  with  paper.  Some  of  the  paler  kinds 
mixed  with  a  vegetable  oil  had  already  been 
sold  in  Paris  as  "  Veniis  de  la  Cliine  ".  After 
standing  for  some  time,  the  raw  varnish  was 
strained    through    cotton    wool     and    silkworm 

^^  Jchen  Le  Bi-^»c,  1431.  Documents  at  Rochester  Castle,  1385, 
Merrifield,  Original  1  realises;  Hendrie,  Monkish  ilS.  0/  14th 
century  (Sloane  2584), 

■2  Stalker  and  Parker,  Treatise  on  Japanning  and  Varnishing, 
1638. 

"  Watin,  L'Art  du  Peintrc  Dorcur  el  Ventisseur,  1773. 
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cocoons  and  thickened  and  darkened  by  adding 
pigs'  gall  and  vitriol,  or  calcined  stags'  bones. 
The  most  brilliant  was  mixed  with  certam  oil  of 
tea  which  had  strong  drying  properties.  This 
varnish  must  have  produced  the  polished  black 
surface  we  are  accustomed  to  call  Chinese 
lacquer.  But  the  Chinese  varnishes  were  all 
obtained  by  tapping  the  same  or  different  kinds  of 
the  same  tree.  The  exhalations  of  the  varnish 
when  evaporating  were  exceedingly  unwholesome, 
and  produced  a  horrible  form  of  eczema.  The 
American  "Poison  Ivy",  another  variety  of  the 
tree  (Rhus  toxidendron),  a  species  of  Sumach, 
gives  rise  to  a  worse  and  fatal  illness.'* 

Chinese  varnishes  were  coloured  variously  for 
the  different  so-called  lacquers.  The  transparent 
yellow  varnish  used  for  painting  was  according 
to  d'lncarville  of  an  ugly  yellow  colour,  though 
the  Japanese  had  a  fine  lustrous  preparation 
which  they  put  over  their  aventurine  work. 
They  were  thinned  with  oil  of  camphor.  The 
white  paint  of  the  Chinese  was,  says  d'lncarville, 
made  of  silver  leaf  mixed  with  varnish  and 
camphor.  Chinese  mordant  for  gold  was  varnish 
coloured  with  orpiment,  mixed  with  camphor,  and 
passed  through  a  cloth.  The  varnish  dried  badly 
in  windy  weather.  It  was  applied  with  the  greatest 
care  in  rooms  where  the  joints  in  the  matting 
covering  of  the  floor  and  the  doors  were  covered 
with  paper  to  prevent  dust,  and  when  the  weather 
permitted  it  the  workmen  wore  no  clothes  at  all.'^ 
About  three  thin  coats  were  given,  each  layer 
being  rubbed  and  polished  with  small  sticks  of 
brickdust.  The  black  varnish  dried  with  a  hard 
dark  skin  which  formed  again  as  fast  as  you 
removed  it.'"  D'lncarville  mentions  that  the 
varnish  set  best  in  a  damp  place,  and  that  the 
shelves  on  which  the  work  dried  were  covered 
with  matting  watered  with  cold  water.  The  newly 
coated  pieces  were  first  placed  near  the  ground  in 
the  dampest  places.  After  this  it  is  perplexing  to 
hear  that  in  the  rainy  season  or  damp  weather  the 
varnish  had  sometimes  to  be  rubbed  off  and 
renewed.  Contemporary  French  varnishers  were 
puzzled  at  the  stuff  setting  best  in  a  damp  place, 
and  said  that  it  was  contrary  to  experience. 

The  idea  of  painting  and  varnishing  the  interiors 
of  ships  seems  to  have  been  a  new  one  in  1783. 
Sieur  Watin  had  but  lately  caused  the  ships  of 
His  Majesty  Louis  XVI's  fleet  to  be  painted 
within,  when  they  put  into  port  for  the  winter 
months,  and  was  much  criticized  for  so  doing. 
Sieur  Gardanne,  author  of  the  "  Gazette  de  Sante", 
accused  him  of  giving  painter's  colic  to  the  sailors 
by  reason  of   the  paint  and  varnish  employed. 

"Watin  Vapcrs  of  d'lncarvme,\-]Ti,\  J.  del  Papa,  S/ra«^c 
effect  of  Indian  Varnish.  1701  ;  Lauder  Brunton,  Materia  Medica, 
1903. 

15  Watin,  D'lncarville.     1773- 

16  Way  of  making  China  Varnislies  sent  from  the  Jesuits  in  China, 
etc.,  1700.     Phil.  Trans.,  Lond.,  1809. 
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Monsieur  Seruzier,  surgeon  of  the  fleet,  was  on 
the  side  of  paint;  Sieur  Watin  himself  wrote 
indignantly  to  repudiate  the  accusation,  and 
asserted  that  paint  and  varnish  were  more  whole- 
some than  the  boards,  linens  and  tapestries  recom- 
mended by  Gardanne. 

Watin,  whose  methods  were  considered  the  best 
in  France  for  many  years  afterwards,  deliberately 
set  out  to  produce  a  varnish  which  should  rival 
that  of  the  East.  As  spirit  varnishes  contained 
sandarak,  which  deteriorated  in  the  sun,  he  con- 
fined his  experiments  to  oil  varnishes  of  copal 
and  amber  which  were  too  hard  to  be  affected. 
His  list  of  gums  and  resins,  all  of  which  seem  to 
have  been  used  in  painting,  includes  plum,  apricot, 
olive  and  acacia,  camphor  and  myrrh.  But  his 
ambition  was  not  merely  to  prepare  a  vehicle  for 
colours,  or  a  surface  for  pictures,  it  was  to  pro- 
duce a  strong  covering  which  would  make 
wooden  objects  more  durable  as  well  as  more 
decorative. 

Watin  was  fully  aware  of  the  effects  of  bad 
atmosphere.  Fog,  he  says,  is  specially  destructive 
to  varnish.  In  the  use  of  a  special  green,  he 
pointed  out  that  it  darkened  much  more  quickly 
in  the  exhalations  of  Paris  than  in  the  open 
country,  and  suggested  that  more  white  should 
be  added  when  it  was  used  in  town.  As  it  was 
essential  to  keep  the  varnishes  absolutely  clean  and 
free  from  dust,  they  must  all  be  extremely  quick 
dryers  {tres  siccatifs),  consequently  the  liquids 
mixed  with  the  resins  must  be  "  ungreased  "  (^t'- 
flcgiiics)  and  siccative.  The  workshop  was  to  be 
kept  with  the  greatest  care  and  cleanliness,  and  the 
varnishing  was  to  be  done  in  a  beautiful  place  full 
of  sun  {un  bel  endroit  pleiu  de  soldi).  In  winter 
the  room  was  to  be  heated  with  a  stove. 

Amber,  of  course,  had  been  a  familiar  material 
to  the  ancients,  and  the  subject  of  various  fables. 
It  was  one  of  the  substances  given  the  name  of 
electron  by  Thales  of  Miletus.  The  very  word 
varnish  is  said  to  come  from  an  old  designation  of 
amber  which  is  Berenice  or  Verenice.  The 
Spanish  for  varnish  is  Berniz.  Our  word  amber 
comes  from  the  Arabian  "Anbar"  which  meant, 
however,  ambergris.  Karabe,  one  of  its  French 
names,  and  often  used  in  eighteenth-century  English 
receipts,  is  from  the  Arabic  "Kahraba",  meaning 
yellow  amber.  The  other  and  more  common 
name  is  "  succin  ".  All  the  ambers  yield  succinic 
acid  on  dry  distillation,  the  amount  produced 
depending  on  the  variety  of  amber  used.  Amber  is, 
or  used  to  be,  worked  by  the  great  amber  merchants 
of  Konigsberg,  by  means  both  of  divers  and 
dredgers.  When  heated  it  yields  a  substance 
(succinic  acid)  called  oil  of  amber,  and  leavesa  black 
residue,  called  amber  colophony,  or  amber  pitch. 
This  material  is  dissolved  in  spirits  of  turpentine 
and  linseed  oil,  and  becomes  what  we  call  amber 
varnish   or  amber    lac.     Watin  made   both    his 
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amber  and  copal  varnishes  in  the  same  way.  In 
his  day  amber  was  being  superseded  by  the  copals 
on  account  of  their  much  paler  golden  colour. 
Unfortunately  in  the  trade  all  resins  practically 
are  called  copals  of  which  oil  varnishes  can  be 
made ;  but  there  are  also  distinguishing  marks 
known  to  the  varnish  makers.  The  Madagascar 
copal  is  found  in  nodules  which  are  named  tears. 
So-called  Bombay  copal  is  brought  by  Arab 
traders  from  Zanzibar  to  Bombay,  where  the 
surface  is  chipped  off  and  purified.  Sometimes  it  is 
traded  as  Calcutta  copal.  This  Zanzibar  copal 
used  to  pass  in  the  London  market  as  animi, 
whilst  South  American  copal  was  called  anime. 
When  the  Zanzibar  resin  is  cleansed  of  external 


dirt  by  immersion  in  strong  lye,  it  becomes  pitted 
all  over  with  little  round  dots  which  are  technically 
called  "goose  skin".  This  goose-skin  appearance 
belongs  to  some  of  the  hardest  Zanzibar  resins 
whilst  in  this  state,  and  is  their  special  charac- 
teristic. North  coast  fossil  resin  is  good,  and 
good  copal  is  found  in  Guinea  and  along  the 
west  shores  of  Africa  in  about  the  same  zone  as 
Zanzibar.  It  is  a  very  clear  pale  fossil  resin  which 
does  not  take  on  the  goose-skin  appearance,  and 
which  is  not  quite  as  hard  as  the  Zanzibar  copal. 
Sierra  Leone  fossil  copal  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  in  the  market  just  now.  In  another  article 
the  methods  of  the  eighteenth  century  will  be 
compared  with  those  of  early  experimenters. 


EXHIBITION  OF  PICTURES  OF  THE  EARLY  VENETIAN 
SCHOOL  AT  THE  BURLINGTON  FINE  ARTS  CLUB— III 
BY  ROGER  FRY 

I MONG  the  artists  upon  whose  work 
this  exhibition  throws  new  light  must 

I  be  counted  Carpaccio.  The  picture 
lent  by   Mr.  Brocklebank  [Plate  I] 

^was  indeed  practically  unknown  to 
students,  though  alluded  to  by  Signer  Paoletti  in 
a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Instituto  delle  Belle 
Arti,  in  Venice,  in  1898,  and  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Robert  Cust  in  his  translation  of  Ludwig  Mol- 
menti's  "Carpaccio".  It  has  never  been  seen  in  a 
public  gallery,  and  has  not  hitherto  been  repro- 
duced. It  is  a  picture  of  some  importance,  as 
being  in  all  probability  the  earliest  work  known 
in  which  Carpaccio's  mature  style  is  evident. 
Signor  Paoletti  already  indicated  correctly  its 
position  as  slightly  earlier  than  the  earliest 
signed  work  of  the  S.  Ursula  series,  which 
bears  the  date  1490.  Mr.  Brockiebank's  picture 
is  also  signed  VETOR  SCARPAZO  on  the  marble 
balustrade,  behind  which  stands  the  rather  wooden 
and  meaningless  figure  of  Christ  holding  the  orb 
in  His  left  hand  and  blessing  with  His  right.  The 
four  figures  that  surround  Him  are  evidently 
intended  for  saintly  personages,  for  they  have 
haloes  ;  without  this  indication  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  conclude  anything  as  to  their 
nature,  for  in  opposition  to  the  Christ,  where 
Carpaccio  has  perfunctorily  attempted  a  vague 
idealization,  their  heads  are  naively  realistic.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  what  saints  these  fifteenth- 
century  Venetian  citizens  are  intended  to  im- 
personate. I  would  suggest  that  they  are  the 
result  of  Carpaccio's  very  simple  and  unsophisti- 
cated nature  trying  to  realize  the  types  of  the 
four  Evangelists.  From  that  point  of  view  the 
heads  seem  to  be  rather  ingeniously  selected 
to  give  some  kind  of  approximation  to  the 
traditional  types.     But    the    main    point     is    the 


curious  boldness  and  freedom  with  which  Car- 
paccio obeys  in  a  religious  work  of  this  kind 
the  dictates  of  his  own  artistic  temperament,  and 
indeed  such  success  as  the  picture  attains  is 
entirely  due  to  this.  In  the  figure  of  Christ  all  the 
faults  of  his  own  unscientific  training  under  Lazzaro 
Bastiani,  all  the  limitations  of  his  pedestrian  style, 
are  apparent,  but  in  the  four  saints  we  get  at  once 
the  full  value  of  Carpaccio's  quick,  unsophisticated 
sympathy  with  the  common  life  of  contemporary 
Venice.  These  are  real  people  with  the  alertness 
of  regard  and  gesture  of  people  actually  seen.  The 
senst  of  reality  does  not  go  deeper  than  this — there 
is  no  profound  psychological  imagination  of 
character  ;  but  whatever  is  evident  to  the  common, 
unenlightened  vision  is  recorded  here  with  amazing 
promptitude  and  vivacity.  Carpaccio  was  one  of 
the  first  artists  to  give  this  instantaneous  quality  of 
actual  life,  and  he  had  the  courage  to  make  use  of 
his  powers  of  rapid  observation  where  hitherto 
they  had  not  been  called  into  account. 

Curiously  enough,  the  exhibition  at  the  Burling- 
ton Club  had  hardly  closed  when  another  and 
even  earlier  work  by  Carpaccio  appeared  at 
Christie's,  in  the  sale  of  the  late  Sir  Wm.  Farrer's 
collection.  This  is  the  little  panel  said  to 
represent  the  Death  of  Alexander,  here  reproduced 
[Plate  I].  The  panel  was  bought  by  Mr. 
Langton  Douglas,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
permission  to  reproduce  it  in  The  Burlington 
Magazine.  In  the  sale-room  it  was  called  "  school 
of  Masaccio,"  an  attribution  obviously  belied  by 
its  distinctively  Venetian  colouring.  The  con- 
nexion of  this  picture  with  the  school  of  Lazzaro 
Bastiani  scarcely  needs  proof,  so  striking  is  the 
likeness  both  in  the  general  arrangement  and 
certain  forms ;  but  more  than  this  one  can,  I  think, 
detect  mannerisms  which  are  peculiar  to  Carpaccio, 
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and  occur  at  intervals  throughout  his  work.  The 
rather  fantastic  and  unstructural  architecture  is 
designed  with  more  fertihty  of  invention  than 
sobriety  of  taste — the  thin,  wealc  mouldings  and 
curly  ornaments  are  constant  in  Carpaccio's 
designs.  The  pose  and  action  of  the  figure  seated 
on  the  plinth  of  the  column  reminds  one  in  its 
general  idea  of  the  King  in  the  S.  Ursula  series, 
while  the  peculiarity  of  the  long-drawn-out  angular 
folds  of  his  drapery  are  almost  as  definite  as  a  sig- 
nature. The  soldier  to  the  extreme  right  can  be 
matched  as  regards  his  peculiar  uniform  in  one 
of  the  soldiers  in  the  Enlry  into  Cologne  of  the 
S.  Ursula  series.  The  drawing  of  the  horse 
with  the  curiously  curved  and  swollen  nostrils  is 
peculiarly  Carpaccian  and  occurs  in  the  Triumph 
ofS.  George  and  in  the  S.  Vitale  altar-piece. 

It  is  evident  that  this  is  the  work  of  a  very 
youthful  and  immature  painter,  whose  know- 
ledge of  perspective  is  as  yet  purely  empirical, 
one,  too,  who  has  to  rely  much  more  on  the 
quickness  of  his  observation  than  on  any  general 
principles  of  design.  In  Bastiani's  studio  this  was 
only  to  be  expected  ;  but  through  all  its  imper- 
fections the  fantastic,  playful  and  half-humorous 
invention  of  Carpaccio,  above  all  his  inimitable 
gift  as  a  story-teller,  appear  to  me  unmistakably 
evident. 

If  this  picture  be  accepted  as  Carpaccio's,  and 
I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  attribution, 
it  will  be  yet  another  reason  for  thinking  that 
Ruskin  was  right  in  giving  to  him  the  still  more 
immature  works  in  S.  Alvise  at  Venice. 

Of  the  other  Carpaccio  in  the  exhibition,  Mr. 
R.  Benson's  seated  figure  of  a  saint,  there  is  no 
need  to  speak,  since  it  is  well  known  :  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  tenderest  and  most  refined  works  of 
Carpaccio's  later  years. 

The  many  interesting  works  of  the  early  Cinque- 
cento  which  were  brought  together  at  the 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  were  regarded  by 
many  as  the  most  notable  feature  of  an  unusually 
good  exhibition.  They  are,  however,  for  the  most 
part  well  known  to  students  of  Venetian  art,  and 
little  new  material  for  determining  their  author- 
ship has  been  brought  to  light.  The  opportunity 
for  a  careful  examination  of  Lord  Allendale's 
Nativity  convinced  me  that  the  attribution  to 
Giorgione  cannot  besubstantiated,and  theexamina- 
tion  of  the  forms,  particularly  of  the  landscape 
and  the  foliage  in  the  foreground,  leaves  little 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  it  is  by  Cariani,  but  a 
detailed  proof  of  this  would  require  the  com- 
parison of  numerous  illustrations.  The  habit  of 
giving  to  Giorgione  almost  any  agreeable  Gior- 
gionesque  work  is  still  common,  and  more  than 
one  picture  bore  his  name  at  this  exhibition 
without  as  I  think  any  sufficient  justification. 
The  picture  in  which  the  imaginative  quality  of 
Giorgione's  work  was  most  nearly  approached  was 
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the  admirable  portrait  of  a  man  by  Basaiti,  lent  by 
Mr.  R.  Benson.  Here  for  once  this  minor  artist 
attains  almost  to  the  breadth  of  style,  the  ease  of 
disposition,  and  the  harmonious  envelopment  of 
tone  of  Giorgione  himself.  It  is  only  by  want 
of  frankness  and  directness  of  statement  that  he 
fails  to  attain  fully  to  Giorgione's  lyrical  concep- 
tion of  portraiture. 

Mr.  Tancred  Borenius  kindly  completes  our 
notices  of  this  exhibition  by  a  few  notes  on 
pictures  of  particular  interest. 

The  panel  [Plate  II]  containing  two  full-length 
saints  by  Buonconsiglio  (No.  7,  lent  by  Mr.  J. 
Annan  Bryce)  belongs  to  that  early  phase  of  the 
painter's  career  during  which  his  art  shows  most 
vigour  and  inspiration  — the  period  during  which 
he  rose,  in  the  Pieta  at  Vicenza,  to  a  height  which 
he  was  never  to  reach  again.  The  general  lines 
of  the  design,  the  folds  of  the  draperies  and  the 
solemn  mood  of  the  two  figures  are  reminiscent 
of  Montagna  ;  but  in  the  original  and  very  beau- 
tiful colour  scheme  Buonconsiglio  gives  striking 
evidence  of  his  individual  gifts.  Besides  the 
colouring,  the  shape  of  the  hands,  the  types  and 
one  particular  passage  in  the  draperies  (the  lower 
part  of  the  friar's  cappa,  with  its  characteristic 
zig-zag  lines)  point  definitely  to  Buonconsiglio  as 
the  author  of  this  picture.  As  for  the  signature 
"GIO  BVONCONSIGLI  FECI|T",  it  must  be 
admitted  that  for  palaeographic  and  also  for 
linguistic  reasons  it  seems  to  be  a  later  addition  ; 
Buonconsiglio  never  uses  the  Tuscan  form 
Giovanni,  but  signs  himself  either  in  Latin 
Ioan(n)es,  or  in  Venetian  dialect,  Zuan(n)e  ;  like- 
wise, he  signs  his  surname  either  Boni  c(h)onsilii 
or  Bon  conseio.  We  may  therefore  suppose 
that  the  signature  merely  records  an  old  tradition 
concerning  the  authorship  of  this  work.  The 
foremost  figure  may  be  identified  as  S.  Luke, 
since  the  book  he  carries  is  inscribed  with  that 
name  ;  the  other  figure,  holding  a  book  and  a 
crucifix,  appears  to  be  a  Calced  Carmelite.^  I 
have  been  unable  to  trace  any  record  of  the 
altar-piece  of  which  this  panel  originally  formed 
part. 

The  portrait  of  a  man  [Plate  II]  has  been 
ascribed  to  Jacopo  dei  Barbari  (No.  59  C,  lent  by 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries),  and  it  seems,  indeed, 
beyond  doubt  that  it  is  by  the  same  hand  as 
that  very  homogeneous  group  of  paintings  (the 
frescoes  surrounding  the  tomb  of  Agostino 
Onigo  in  San  Niccolo  at  Treviso,  the  portrait 
of  a  young  man  in  the  Imperial  Gallery  at 
Vienna,  and  the  portrait  of  Bishop  Bernardo 
dei  Rossi  in  the  Naples  Museum)  which  Morelli 
attributed  to  Jacopo.     The  reasons   adduced    by 

'  His  dress  consists  of  white  cappa,  black  tunic,  scapular  and 
shoes  ;  the  usual  colour  of  the  Carmelite  tunic  and  scapular  is, 
of  course,  brown. 
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Dr.  Biscaro  ^  for  classing  these  pictures  among 
the  early  works  by  Lorenzo  Lotto  seem  to  me, 
however,  very  convincing.  Dr.  Biscaro,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  archives  of  Treviso  is  most 
extensive,  has  never  been  able  to  find  in  them  a 
single  record  proving  Jacopo  de'  Barbari's 
presence  at  Treviso  ;  whereas  Lotto  is  known  to 
have  been  settled  in  that  city  by  Aug.  23,  1503,  and 
continued  to  live  there,  with  slight  interruptions, 
till  October,  1506.  From  a  purely  historical 
point  of  view.  Lotto  is  therefore  quite  an  accept- 
able candidate  for  the  authorship  of  the  frescoes 
round  the  Onigo  monument,  which  was  probably 
executed  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  What  is  more,  the  above- 
mentioned  portrait  of  Bernardo  dei  Rossi — 
who,  be  it  noted,  was  Bishop  of  Treviso  from  1499 
to  1527 — is  described  in  an  inventory  of  the 
paintings  in  the  Palazzo  del  Giardino  at  Parma, 
dating  from  about  1680,  as  being  by  Lotto  ;  and 
Lotto  is  known  to  have  painted  for  this  prelate  in 
1505  an  allegorical  picture,  the  description  of 
which  hints  at  a  close  resemblance  to  the  decora- 
tive part  of  the  Onigo  frescoes.  Allowing  for  some 
minor  points  of  resemblance  between  the  authen- 
ticated works  by  Jacopo  de'  Barbari  and  the 
paintings  now  under  discussion,  nevertheless  the 
former  seem  radically  different  from  the  latter : 
Jacopo's  figures  are  loosely  constructed  and 
mannered  not  less  in  design  than  in  their  senti- 
mentality of  expression,  while  these  are  drawn 
with  much  vigour  and  assurance,  and  reveal  great 
powers  of  subtle  observation  and  interpretation. 
In  this  they  are  intimately  allied  to  Lotto's 
art,  and  his  name  is  also  suggested  by  the 
fondness  for  splendid  stuffs  displayed  in  the 
Onigo  frescoes  and  the  youth  at  Vienna ;  by 
the  drawing  of  the  youth's  mouth  (compare  the 
S.  Vitus  in  Lotto's  altar-piece  of  1508  in  the 
Municipio  at  Recanati)  and  various  other  details. 
The  bust  portrait  belonging  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  has,  in  my  opinion,  equal  right  with 
these  paintings  to  be  considered  as  an  early  work 
by  Lotto  ;  it  has,  in  common  with  the  herald  to 
the  left  of  the  Onigo  tomb,  the  drawing  of  the 
mouth  ;  with  this  figure  and  with  the  youth  at 
Vienna,  the  rich  brocades ;  with  the  S.  Vitus,,  the 
delicate  painting  of  the  jewellery.  The  nervous 
vivacity  of  expression  is  Lotto's;  and  the  brilliant 

'Gerolamo  Biscaro,  "  Ancora  di  alcune  opere  giovanili  di 
Lorenzo  Lotto  " ;  in  Z-'^r/i;,  Vol.  IV(i9oi),  p.  1525177.  Compare 
the  same  writer's  article  "  Lorenzo  Lotto  a  Treviso  nella  prima 
decade  del  secolo  XVI  ",  ihid.  Vol.  I  (1898),  p.  138  sqq. 


colouring,  with  its  bold  but  successful  harmonies, 
is  also  characteristic  of  him.* 

The  Slipper  at  Eininaiis  (  No.  57,  lent  by  Mr.  W. 
M.  de  Zoete )  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  the 
comparatively  little-known  early  work  of  Jacopo 
Bassano  which  can  still  best  be  studied  in  or  near 
his  native  town,  though  e.g.  the  galleries  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Hampton  Court  also  contain  notable 
examples  of  it.  The  artists  under  whose  combined 
influence  Bassano  shows  himself  at  this  stage  are 
Pordenone  and  Bonifazio;  in  the  present  picture, 
the  movement  and  foreshortening  of  the  disciple  to 
the  right  are  reminiscent  of  Pordenone,  while  the 
relation  of  the  figures  to  the  space  and  the  general 
tonality  recall  Bonifazio.  In  certain  passages, 
such  as  the  rich  green  velvet  canopy  on  the  olive 
green  tunic  of  the  disciple  to  the  left,  we  find  antici- 
pations of  Bassano's  later  work.  In  the  church  of 
Cittadella,  near  Bassano,  there  is  another  version 
of  this  composition,  differing  in  size  and  several 
details.  Some  curious  reminiscences  of  it  occur 
in  a  Last  Supper,  probably  from  the  workshop  of 
Bassano,  in  the  Galleria  Borghese  in  Rome. 

An  interesting  and  difficult  problem  is  offered 
by  the  Virgin  and  Child  (  No.  44,  lent  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Cook).  This  painting  is  ascribed  to  the 
Pseudo-Boccaccino  and  the  combination  of 
Leonardesque  elements  (as  apparent  in  the  type 
of  the  Infant  Christ)  with  Venetian  elements 
certainly  suggests  his  name  as  do  also  some 
details.  The  painter  seems  to  me,  however,  to 
belong  to  a  later  generation  of  artists  than  the 
Pseudo-Boccaccino  whose  tightness  and  hardness 
I  do  not  find  in  this  picture.  I  feel  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  a  very  early  work  by  Romanino; 
the  landscape,  in  soft  greenish  blue  tones,  the 
treatment  of  the  hair,  the  draperies  and  the  forms 
of  the  child  appear  to  me  to  offer  points  of  close 
resemblance  to  the  Holy  Family  with  Donors  by 
Romanino,  belonging  to  Mr.  Robert  Benson;  and 
the  type  of  the  Virgin  is  also  akin  to  that  which 
the  Brescian  artist  uses  by  preference. 

Tancred  Borenius. 

3  According  to  an  old  label  at  the  back  of  the  panel,  this  is  a 
portrait  of  the  famous  Venetian  condottiere  Bartolomeo  Alviano. 
The  correctness  of  this  tradition  is,  however,  open  to  doubt,  since 
the  style  of  the  picture,  whoever  its  author,  is  that  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  i.e.,  a  time  when  Alviano 
was  aged  about  fifty.  The  features  show  no  great  resemblance 
to  the  portrait  medals  of  Alviano  (see  Heiss,  Les  medallcurs  dc  la 
renaissance,  vol  vii,  pp.  157,  185)  ;  and  the  cap-badge  has  two 
pansies,  while  the  flower  occurring  in  Alviano's  arms  is  a  rose. 
Could  it  be  that  the  tradition  preserves  a  confused  record  of  the 
fact  that  the  picture  represents  a  member  of  the  Aviani  family 
of  Treviso .' 
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PRINCIPLES  AND  EVOLUTION  OF  FURNITURE   MAKING— II 
BY  A.  ROMNEY  GREEN 

TOOLS  AND  METHODS 

'HE  sixteenth-century  oak  side   table 

of   my   last   article    (page  40),  which, 

unlike  much  woodwork  of  even  earlier 
I  date,  shows  no  trace  of  Renaissance 

feeling,  and  its  Jacobean  counterpart 


here  illustrated  [Plate  I],  differ  in  date  perhaps 
by  less  than  a  century  ;  but  the  difference  in  style 
between  these  two  pieces  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  this  difference  of  date,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wholly  accounted  for  by  a  classic  revival  or  any 
deliberate  change  of  fashion. 

The  mouldings  of  Gothic  woodwork — those, 
for  instance,  of  the  earlier  table,  and  of  the 
sixteenth-century  French  pulpit  illustrated  in 
Plate  I— are  clearly  not  cut  with  a  moulding 
plane  ;  they  are  not  mitred  ;  in  one  direction  they 
are  stopped,  or  turn  corners  softly  in  the  solid 
wood  ;  in  this  direction,  at  all  events,  they  must 
have  been  cut  with  the  carver's  tools;  and  by 
reason  of  this  hand-cutting  they  have  just  the 
same  superiority  to  later  mouldings  that  an  adzed 
beam  has  to  one  that  has  been  machine  sawn  and 
planed.  The  habit  of  mitreing  and  of  cutting 
mouldings  wherever  possible  with  the  moulding 
plane,  which  became  general  throughout  civilized 
Europe  during  the  seventeenth  century,  marks  a 
new  epoch  in  the  history  of  woodwork  and 
furniture-making. 

I  have  already  attempted  to  distinguish  between 
the  craftsman  and  the  mechanic  by  suggesting 
that  the  former  is  characterized  by  a  greater 
respect  for  his  material ;  but  even  apart  from  their 
functional  differences  there  is  a  yet  more  radical 
distinction.  As  for  their  functional  differences, 
the  production  of  all  durable  goods  was  originally 
the  craftsman's  province ;  even  his  own  tools 
were  often  works  of  art  so  recently  as  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  production  of  boats, 
barges  and  country  waggons  are  amongst  the 
most  genuine  of  our  crafts  to-day.  The  work  of 
the  mechanic  begins  with  the  non-decorative  use 
of  the  cheaper  or  more  tenacious  materials,  and 
is  or  should  be  concerned,  if  any  such  distinction 
is  possible,  less  with  the  durable  means  and  orna- 
ments of  life  than  with  the  means  of  production 
and  distribution.  But  the  more  radical  distinction 
is  one  of  method  and  temperament  rather  than  of 
actual  function.  The  tool-maker  is  not  necessarily 
a  mechanic,  but,  whatever  else  he  makes,  the 
mechanic  is  primarily  a  tool-maker.  It  is  the 
method  and  temperament  of  the  mechanic  to 
work  indirectly ;  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  and  creative  energy  on  his  preparatory  work, 
that  the  final  product,  however  simple,  may  be 
turned  out  wholesale  to  a  standard  pattern  with  the 
greatest  possible  speed  and  accuracy;  so  that  he  will 
invent  and  make  the  most  elaborate  machinery  for 
the  production  of  such  simple  things  as  bolts  and 


nuts.  But  it  is  the  method  and  temperament  of  the 
craftsman  to  work  as  directly  as  possible  on  the  final 
product  of  his  labour ;  he  is  so  intent  on  making 
some  beautiful  thing  with  such  simple  tools  as  he 
has  that  he  will  spend  the  least  possible  time  on 
preparatory  work  of  any  kind.  Because  he  is  a 
craftsman  such  tools  as  he  makes  will  generally  be 
works  of  art,  from  the  socketed  celts  of  the  northern 
bronze  age  to  the  richly  carved  jointing  planes  of 
the  eighteenth  century ;  but  he  will  do  wonderful 
wood-carving  merely  with  a  knife,  or  with  sharp 
pieces  of  stone  or  shell ;  he  will  cut  his  mouldings 
with  a  gouge  rather  than  stop  to  make  himself  a 
moulding  plane  ;  unless  it  is  quite  necessary  he 
will  not  stop  to  draw  his  design  on  paper  ;  and  we 
can  still  on  rare  occasions  admire  the  essentially 
craftsmanlike  audacity  of  the  man  who  works 
directly  on  the  material  without  stopping  to  draw 
his  pattern  at  all.  And  it  is  a  sound  instinct  which 
thus  prompts  him  to  spend  the  least  possible 
amount  of  time  and  labour  on  preparatory  bye- 
products  ;  for,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  virtue  is 
going  out  of  a  man  in  every  stroke  of  work  that  he 
does  ;  and  in  the  work  of  the  craftsman  this  virtue 
is  wholly  expressed  and  concentrated,  whilst  the 
human  virtue  of  the  mechanic  has  been  lost  by 
the  way,  has  been  absorbed  and  dissipated  before 
he  reaches  the  goal  of  his  labours,  in  a  hundred 
ingenious  tools  and  delicate  contrivances  ;  it  is  to 
be  looked  for,  for  instance,  in  the  screw-cutting 
lathe  rather  than  in  the  finished  screw.  A  supreme 
example  of  the  craftsman's  direct  method  in 
building  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  mechanic 
with  his  concrete  castings,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Gothic  vaulted  roof ;  if,  as  we  have  lately  been  told, 
the  stone  rib  was  introduced,  not  only  for  its 
decorative  value,  but  also  in  order  that  time  might 
not  be  wasted  on  a  bye-product  in  the  preparation 
of  the  otherwise  necessary  wooden  centering. 

But  because,  like  most  other  people,  the  crafts- 
man is  seldom  fully  alive  to  the  virtue  of  his  own 
best  tendencies,  he  is  easily  seduced  by  the 
accidental  invention  or  acquisition  of  some  new 
tool  or  method.  The  use  of  the  turning  lathe  was 
suggested  no  doubt  by  the  potter's  wheel  ;  it  was 
known  to  Greece  and  Rome,  but  probably  not  in 
north-western  Europe,  at  all-  events  prior  to  the 
Renaissance.  The  carpenter's  plough,  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  chisel  in  preparing  the  framework  of  a 
panelled  structure,  was  naturally  used  for  decorative 
purposes  also,  and  would  easily  lead  to  the  use  of 
more  elaborate  moulding  planes  ;  this  would  lead 
again  to  the  mitreing  of  frames  and  mouldings, 
and  these  tools  and  methods  were  probably 
developed  during  centuries  of  civilization  in 
some  hot  dry  climate  where  the  enhanced 
tendency  of  wood  to  shrink  and  warp  would 
make  more  imperative  than  usual  an  elaborate 
use  of  frames  and  small  panels,  and  would  thus 
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determine  the  decorative  character  of  the  work 
as,  for  instance,  it  did  in  Cairo.  The  use  of 
these  more  sophisticated  tools  and  methods, 
when  they  are  once  introduced,  is  forced  on  the 
producer,  in  so  far  as  they  accelerate  his  work,  by 
the  economic  pressure  to  which  in  civihzed 
countries  he  is  always  subject,  and  in  so  far  as 
they  alter  its  character,  by  the  taste  for  novelty  of 
the  capricious  public  ;  and  with  the  growing  use 
of  these  tools  and  methods  his  work  begins  to 
show  a  mechanical  tendency.  When  he  cuts  his 
mouldings  with  the  simpler  tools  in  any  case  it  is 
almost  as  easy  for  him  to  cut  the  rich  and  various 
mouldmgs  which  decorate  the  vertical  ribs  of  the 
French  pulpit  as  to  cut  the  plain  mouldings  which 
surround  the  panels,  and  very  much  more 
interesting ;  and  it  was  doubtless  partly  because 
of  his  constant  use  of  the  gouge  for  humbler 
purposes  that  the  mediaeval  carpenter  was  so  often 
an  expert  woodcarver.  But  with  tiie  growing  use 
of  the  moulding  plane  and  the  mitre  board  the 
carpenter's  mouldings  tend  to  become  plainer  on 
the  one  hand,  and  wood-carving  on  the  other  tends 
to  become  a  distinct  profession.  And  because  of 
the  mechanical  finish,  and  regularity  in  one  or  the 
other  direction  which  characterizes  the  work  of 
such  highly  specialized  tools  as  the  moulding 
plane  or  the  lathe,  the  craftsman  soon  begins  to 
aim  at  these  qualities  as  in  themselves  desirable. 
His  woodcarving  becomes  hard  and  mechanical 
to  match  his  mouldings ;  and  in  erasing  the  tool 
marks  he  soon  begins  to  erase  as  far  as  possible  all 
other  traces  of  the  constructive  process.  Where 
once,  for  instance — and  this  was  true  of  the 
Greek  as  of  the  mediaeval  carpenter — he  carried 
his  tenon  right  through  the  wood  and  made 
a  decorative  feature  of  the  projecting  end, 
he  is  careful  now  to  conceal  his  tenons.  From 
concealing  the  process  it  is  a  short  step  to  con- 
cealing the  material ;  veneers  of  rare  wood  are 
laid,  at  first,  it  is  true,  upon  the  solid  oak  or 
mahogany,  but  presently — why  not,  since  the 
effect  and  selling  value  are  the  same  ?— upon 
something  less  durable  and  cheaper.  With  the  use 
of  "planted"  mouldings  and  applied  surfaces 
comes  the  application  of  other  ornament ;  to  cut 
turned  pilasters  in  half  and  stick  them  on  3'our 
work  is  simpler,  for  instance,  than  to  carve  your 
structural  members.  The  uniformity  of  treatment, 
moreover,  which  is  favoured  by  the  use  of  highly 
specialized  tools  and  methods  makes  almost 
inevitable  that  symmetry  and  repetition  of  parts 
which  is  a  further  characteristic  of  Renaissance  and 
modern  as  distinct  from  Gothic  work,  and  a  further 
sign  of  the  decay  of  imagination  and  crafts- 
manship. 

On  the  other  hand.  Renaissance  work  at  its 
best— usually,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  least 
ambitious— does  represent  a  classic  refinement  of 
taste  as  compared  with  second-rate  Gothic  ;  and 


the  Jacobean  side  table  [Plate  1]  is  entirely 
admirable  in  its  simplicity  and  good  proportions  ; 
but  as  compared  with  the  Gothic  side  table  of  my 
last  article  or  the  French  pulpit  [Plate  1]  it 
represents  a  long  first  step  in  that  decadence  which 
can  be  so  largely  traced  to  the  evolution  of  tools 
and  methods.  Here,  at  all  events,  the  moulding 
plane  and  the  lathe  have  nearly  ousted  the  wood- 
carver  with  his  simpler  tools.  The  ornament, 
whether  turned  or  moulded,  is  mainly  applied 
where  it  was  formerly  worked  on  the  solid  oak, 
and  the  mechanical  finish  of  the  work,  though 
still  far  short  of  that  which  was  subsequently 
attained,  is  painfully  apparent  in  its  plainness  and 
hardness  as  compared  with  the  softness  and  rich- 
ness of  the  Gothic  side  table.  Here,  too,  we  have 
an  interesting  transitional  phase  in  the  feeling  for 
that  symmetry  which  is  necessarily  absent  in  the 
two  Gothic  pieces,  because  the  woodcarver  work- 
ing to  his  own  design  will  naturally  object  to 
carving  any  two  similar  panels.  The  six  moulded 
panels  of  the  Jacobean  table  balance  each  other 
about  a  central  line  ;  but  the  ideal  of  symmetry  is 
still  so  far  imperfect  that  it  is  not  realized  in  the 
separate  drawer  fronts  to  left  and  right,  whereas  the 
production  of  an  unsymmetrical  drawer  front, 
unless  the  want  of  symmetry  results  necessarily 
from  the  curvature  of  a  fafade,  would  be  an 
audacity  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  any 
modern  craftsman  or  designer. 

The  I-ienaissance  in  furniture-making  at  all 
events,  though  it  doubtless  represents  in  part  a 
western  movement  of  culture  due  to  the  fall  of 
Constantinople,  was  not  by  any  micans  a  purely  or 
directly  classic  revival.  Whilst  the  profusely 
mitred'  applied  mouldings  of  the  seventeenth 
century  are  strongly  suggestive  of  Cairene  or 
other  Arabic  influence,  the  introduction  of  the 
Arabic  "  sofa  "  is  even  more  so.  And  the  Eastern 
influences  which  had  been  so  strong  in  classic 
art,  and  in  Gothic  by  means  of  the  crusades,  began 
to  come  in  more  directly  and  from  further  east 
with  the  opening  of  the  sea  routes  to  India  and 
China.  Spiral  turning  was  probably  introduced 
by  the  Dutch  from  China  or  Japan,  whilst  the  art 
of  japanning,  the  claw  and  ball  foot,  and,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  the  cabriole  leg,  came 
from  the  same  sources  rather  later.  The  intro- 
duction of  spiral  turning  left  as  strong  a  mark  on 
the  furniture  of  the  period  as  did  that  of  the 
mitred  moulding ;  and  the  preparation  of  the 
necessary  appliances,  whether  the  spiral  was 
turned  or  hand-cut,  would  have  a  similar  effect 
in  fostering  the  mechanical  tendency  of  the  crafts- 
man. A  curious  example  of  his  heroic  effort  to 
reconcile  this  refractory  form  with  his  new  passion 
for  turning  corners  without  interrupting  his 
ornament  is  exhibited  in  the  Portuguese  table 
[Plate  I] ;  it  well  illustrates  the  growing 
tendency    to    deny    instead    of    expressing     the 
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constructive  method  ;  to  treat  the  framed  wooden 
structure  as  though  it  were  a  wrought  monoHth  or 
a  metal  casting.  And  whereas  spiral  turning  is 
chiefly  attractive  just  because  it  is  mysteriously 
unsymmetrical,  in  this  example  the  otherwise 
continuous  moulding  is  perversely  interrupted  for 
the  sake  of  symmetry  merely.  From  this  table, 
which  so  remarkably  illustrates  the  faults  of 
Renaissance  furniture  without  its  virtues,  it  is 
refreshing  to  turn  to  the  writing  table  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Barnsley  illustrated  in  my  last  article,  the 
virtues  of  which  can  now  be  more  thoroughly 
realized.  For  though  Mr.  Barnsley's  table  has  all 
the  refinement  of  Renaissance  furniture  at  its  best 
as  distinct  from  Gothic,  this,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  a  Gothic  emphasis  of  the  con- 
structive method.  So  far  from  any  mitreing  or 
continuous  treatment  of  ribs  and  rails  in  the 
delicately  framed  drawer  cases,  the  horizontal  are 
dehnitely  interrupted  by  the  main  vertical,  and 
the  minor  vertical  by  the  horizontal  members,  all 
of  which  are  softly  moulded  and  in  different 
planes,  whilst  the  bottom  rails  are  most  effectively 
enriched  by  the  faceted  projecting  tenons. 

To  turn  a  corner  without  interrupting  your 
ornament  when  this  follows  the  lines  of  a  framed 
structure  is  in  itself  a  liarmless,  even  though  it  is 
a  rather  mechanical,  artifice;  but  this  tendency  to 
what  I  may  call  a  metallic  treatment  of  the 
material  is  more  dangerously  pronounced  in  late 
seventeenth-century  and  subsequent  work  in  the 
curvature  of  structural  members.  Wood  favours 
the  use  of  rectilinear-framed  structure,  not  only 
by  reason  of  its  fibrous  nature,  but  because  the 
material  in  all  directions  lends  itself  more  readily 
than  stone  and  much  more  readily  than  metal  to 
the  action  of  those  tools,  such  as  the  common 
plane  and  saw,  which  tend  naturally  to  produce 
straight  lines  and  plane  surfaces  rather  than 
curvilinear  forms  ;  and  Gothic  furniture,  therefore, 
however  comple.x,  is  usually  a  combination  of 
rectilinear  members  enriched  by  carving  or 
moulding.  The  carpenter  had,  of  course,  his 
adze,  but  the  use  of  curved  structural  members  by 
the  furniture  maker  would  involve,  either  as  cause 
or  effect,  a  growing  dexterity  in  the  use  of  those 
tools,  such  as  the  frame  saw  and  the  spokeshave, 
the  latter  at  all  events  borrowed  from  the  wheel- 
wright, which  would  be  scarcer  and  more  difficult 
to  handle  than  the  common  saw  and  plane,  but 
which,  when  once  their  use  was  familiar,  would 
induce  a  general  tendency  to  sinuous  structure. 
The  cabriole  leg,  slender  only  where  its  direction 
coincides  with  that  of  the  grain  and  swelling 
gracefully  as  it  traverses  that  direction,  is  a  legiti- 
mate and  really  beautiful  form  which  involves  no 
abuse  of  the  wood,  nor  even  the  remotest  sugges- 
tion of  any  other  material ;  and  it  is  structurally 
justified  by  the  splendid  junction  which  it  makes 
with  the  rails  of  the  seat,  a  junction  so  strong  that 
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the  lower  rails  in  chairs  with  this  form  of  leg  were 
soon  quite  safely  dispensed  with.  Unlike  the 
moulding  plane,  the  frame  saw  and  the  spokeshave 
are  less  specialized  tools  than  those  of  which  they 
take  the  place  ;  they  really  give  the  craftsman 
greater  freedom  and  enable  him  to  do  better  work, 
especially  in  chair  making,  than  would  be  other- 
wise possible  ;  and  the  Queen  Anne  chair  here 
illustrated  [Plate  II]  represents  probably  the 
high-water  mark  of  English  chair-making.  In 
every  member  of  this  beautiful  chair  the  sugges- 
tion that  its  curvature  is  cheaply  obtained  by  the 
mere  bending  of  a  flexible  material  is  avoided,  and 
the  effect  of  finely  wrought  woodwork  is  main- 
tained, by  the  continually  new  and  graceful 
development  of  its  cross  section  ;  the  sharpest 
curvatures — those,  namely,  of  the  back  and  arms 
— occur  as  they  should  do  where  the  direction  of 
the  grain  is  obviously  changed  by  jointing;  the 
back  is  strengthened  at  what  would  otherwise  be 
its  weakest  points  by  decorative  cusps  without  the 
corresponding  concave,  and  the  re-entrant  cusp 
of  the  curved  arm  is  justified  not  only  by  its 
extreme  intrinsic  elegance,  but  because  it  permits 
a  very  effective  cramping  up  of  the  joint  before 
the  arm  is  completely  shaped.  It  is  difficult, 
indeed,  to  imagine  how  from  any  point  of  view, 
except  that,  like  all  good  things,  they  are  expensive, 
these  types  of  arm  and  leg  can  ever  be  improved 
upon,  or  how  when  once  they  had  appeared  they 
could  ever  have  been  allowed  to  drop.  Yet  this 
kind  of  arm  is  as  rare  as  it  is  supremely  good,  and 
the  Queen  Anne  chair  as  superior  to  those  which 
followed  as  to  those  which  had  gone  before  it. 
But  even  in  this  chair  the  capacity  of  the  material 
has  apparently  been  overtaxed  in  the  curvature  of 
the  lower  rails,  and  in  the  more  tortuously 
designed  chair  backs,  lower  rails  of  chairs  and 
tables,  and  bookcase  doors,  of  much  contem- 
porary and  later  work,  where  light  wooden 
members  of  constant  cross  section  traverse  the 
grain  of  the  wood  like  metal  filaments  in  almost 
every  direction,  the  abuse  of  the  material  has 
reached  its  limit,  and  the  final  decadence  of  the 
craft  is  postponed,  if  at  all,  by  the  extreme  skill 
and  ingenuity  of  the  craftsman  rather  than  by 
any  remnant  of  his  old  good  taste. 

A  Chippendale  chair  of  the  earlier  period  here 
illustrated  [Plate  II],  with  its  good  proportions 
and  elegant  cabriole  legs  on  the  one  hand,  its 
ribbon  back  and  its  highly  mechanical  finish  and 
ornamentation  on  the  other,  represents  a  brief 
over-lapping  of  what  was  good  and  bad  in  the  out- 
come of  the  new  tools  and  methods  ;  but  the 
cabriole  leg  was  dropped,  and  the  bad  triumphed 
almost  wholly  over  the  good  in  the  work  of  the 
succeeding  periods. 

Parallel  with  this  development  of  bar  tracery  or 
metallic  bar  structure  in  woodwork  we  have  a 
similar  abuse  of  the  material  and  loss  of  taste  in 
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Principles  and  Evolution  of  Furniture-making 


wood-carving  as  practised,  for  instance,  by 
Grinling  Gibbons  ;  we  have  a  laborious  use  of 
curved  surfaces,  often  more  suggestive  of  clay  or 
metal  than  wood,  and  highly  developed  in  the 
French  furniture  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and 
we  have  the  use  of  the  frame  saw  in  the  solid 
paralleled  by  that  of  the  fret  saw  in  veneers,  and 
here  also  at  first  with  fine  results,  in  a  highly 
developed  art  of  marquetry.  But  marquetry 
degenerated,  like  every  other  branch  of  the  craft, 
in  a  very  characteristic  way.  Whilst  it  consisted 
in  the  simultaneous  cutting  and  interchanging  of 
background  and  foreground  it  was  an  effective 
freehand    art    in    which    a     genuine     craftsman 


might  have  well  delighted  ;  but  the  thick- 
ness of  the  saw  cut,  which  was  at  first  very 
effectively  filled  with  black  mastic,  became  an 
offence  to  his  eye  as  the  craftsman  degenerated 
into  the  mere  mechanic,  and  he  resorted  therefore 
to  the  infinitely  laborious  and  contemptible  device 
of  cutting  foreground  and  background  separately, 
the  one  e.xactly  to  fit  the  other. 

This  degeneration  of  the  craftsman  into  the 
mechanic  is  partly  the  result  of  a  social  evolution 
which  I  shall  attempt  to  describe  in  another  article, 
but  I  have  now  shown  that  it  was  largely  due, 
even  before  the  invention  of  modern  machinery, 
to  the  evolution  of  his  tools  and  methods. 


J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A.— AN  EPISODE  IN   EARLY  LIFE 
BY  LIONEL  CUST 


OME  years  ago,  when  engaged  on 
^compilmg  a  notice  for  the  "Dictionary 
'  of  National  Biography"  of  that  little- 
'  remembered  and  much  under-rated 
)painter,  John  Francis  Rigaud,  R.A.,  I 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  reading  a  full  and  lengthy 
memoir  of  this  artist,  compiled  by  his  son, 
Stephen  Francis  Dutilh  Kigaud,  in  1855,  which 
remained  in  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  the 
writer's  niece.  Miss  Emily  Davies.  This  memoir 
contains  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  painter's 
life,  works  and  travels,  and  would  be  worth  preser- 
ving as  a  whole  in  print. 

Among  the  copious  extracts  which  I  was  allowed 
to  make  from  this  manuscript,  I  have  found  the 
enclosed  note  relating  to  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A., 
and  a  sketching  tour  in  Kent  in  1798  with  Stephen 
Rigaud  and  the  Rev.  R.  Nixon  of  Foots  Cray. 
Turner  was  then  twenty-three  years  of  age  and 
young  Rigaud  twenty-one. 

"  1798.  The  following  letter  I  received  while 
on  a  visit  to  the  Rev.  R.  Nixon  at  The  Parsonage, 
Foots  Cray,  Kent : — 

London,  14  April,  1798. 
Dear  Stephen,— 

We  all  heard  with  pleasure  of  your  safe  arrival  at  Foots 
Cray,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  enjoy  the  Country,  without 
overheating  yourself,  which  is  too  often  the  case  and  may  he 
dangerous  at  this  sea-on.  There  came  a  letter  for  you  from 
Louis  Mallet,  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  opening,  not  knowing 
what  intelligence  it  might  contain  and  whether  the  delay  of  a 
few  days  might  not  have  been  of  some  consequence  ;  it  is  still 
dated  from  tlie  Brisgaw.  The  fate  of  Switzerland  and  thit  of 
Geneva,  which  is  now  united  to  France,  has  been  the  motive  of 
their  delaying  their  departure,  which  was  fixed  for  the  27th  of 
March,  three  days  after  he  wrote,  and  he  was  in  hopes  of 
reaching  England  by  the  25th  of  this  month.  His  letter  is  full 
of  lamentations  on  the  fate  of  Europe,  and  is  altogether  written 
with  excessive  lowness  of  spirits.  I  do  not  send  it  to  save  the 
postage.  I  am  not  able  to  answer  Mr.  Nixon's  very  natural 
inquiries  about  the  drawings  by  this  post,  as  I  must  put  the 
Letter  into  the  Office  before  I  go  to  the  Academy  this  evening. 
His  own  and  his  Brother's  are  certainly  accepted  the  first  day  ; 
I  own  I  have  not  seen  them  since.  The  Drawings  were  not 
put  up  last  night,  at  least  only  a  few,  such  as  Sandby's  and 
Westall's ;  by  Monday's  post  I  may  inform  him  better.  If  no 
alteration  takes  place,  you  and  Betsy  will  have  no  reason  to 


complain  of  your  situations,  though  1  have  not  seen  your 
Medallion  of  Britannia.  Young  Mr.  Layard,  just  returned  from 
America,  called  here  this  morning  to  see  you.  ffe  seems  to 
admire  Painting  very  much,  and  will  be  glad  to  see  you  at  his 
father's  house. 

Your  truly  affectionate 

J.  F.  Rigaud. 

"  Soon  after  I  had  received  this  letter,  an  un- 
expected visitor  made  his  appearance — William 
Turner,  the  afterwards  justly  celebrated  landscape 
painter,  who  was  received  by  the  generous 
occupant  of  the  little  parsonage  with  a  hearty 
welcome.  Mr.  Nixon  had  been  one  of  the  first 
to  notice  him  when  he  was  living  with  his  father 
the  hairdresser,  in  Maiden  Lane,  Covent  Garden, 
he  brought  him  to  my  father,  who  greatly 
encouraged  him,  introduced  hiin  to  the  Royal 
Academy  as  a  Student,  and  was  the  first  friend  he 
had  amongst  the  Royal  Academicians ;  so  of 
course  we  were  all  intimately  acquainted  with  each 
other.  Mr.  Nixon  was  also  a  Pupil  of  Turner's 
in  landscape  painting,  and  of  mine  in  figures. 

"  It  was  then  Saturday  evening,  and  it  was  soon 
arranged  that  on  Monday  morning  we  should  all 
three  set  off  on  a  pic-nic  sketching  party  for 
three  days.  The  next  day  being  Sunday,  I 
accompanied  our  mutual  friend  to  the  parish 
church  close  by,  which  stood  almost  concealed 
by  tall  majestic  trees,  a  sweet  secluded  spot,  whose 
solemn  stillness  seemed  to  invite  the  soul  to 
meditation  and  to  God.  As  for  Turner  it  had  no 
such  attraction.  He  worshipped  nature  with  all 
her  beauties  ;  but  forgot  God  his  Creator,  and 
disregarded  all  the  gracious  invitations  of  the 
Gospel.  On  our  return  from  church  we  were 
grieved  and  hurt  to  find  him  shut  up  in  the  little 
study,  absorbed  in  his  favourite  pursuit,  diligently 
painting  in  water-colours. 

"  The  next  morning  after  an  early  breakfast  we 
started  on  our  sketching  party  through  a  beautiful 
part  of  the  County  of  Kent.  It  was  a  lovely  day, 
and  the  scenery  most   delightful.      After   having 
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taken  many  a  sketch  and  walked  many  a  mile,  we 
were  glad  at  length  to  seek  for  a  little  rest  and 
refreshment  at  an  Inn.  Some  chops  and  steaks 
were  soon  set  before  us,  which  we  ate  with  the 
keen  relish  of  appetite,  and  our  worthy  friend  the 
clergyman,  who  presided  at  our  table,  proposed 
we  should  call  for  some  wine,  to  which  I  made  no 
objection,  but  Turner,  though  he  could  take  his 
glass  very  cheerfully  at  his  friend's  house,  now 
hung  his  head,  saying,  "  No  I  can't  stand  ibat!' 
Mr.  Nixon  was  too  polite  to  press  the  matter 
further,  as  it  was  a  pic-nic  concern,  so  giving  me 
a  very  significant  look,  we  did  without  the  wine. 
1  mention  this  anecdote  to  show  how  early  and 
to  what  an  extent  the  love  of  money  as  a  ruling 
passion  already  displayed  itself  in  him  and  tarnished 
the  character  of  this  incipient  genius  ;  for  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  at  that  time  he  was 
the  richest  man  of  the  three  ;  Mr.  Nixon  having 
then  but  a  very  small  Curacy,  and  I  having  little 
more  than  the  pocket  money  allowed  me  by  my 
father,  whilst  Turner  had  already  laid  up  some- 
thing in  the  funds,  and  for  which  his  good  friend 
Mr.  Nixon  was  one  of  the  Trustees,  wliilst  he  was 
still  under  age.  This  little  incident,  though  cal- 
culated to  throw  a  chilling  influence  over  the 
cordiality  of  our  sketching  party,  could  not 
prevent  our  greatly  enjoying  the  remaining  part  of 
our  beautiful  tour,  particularly  the  river  scenery 
on  the  banks  of  the  Medway,  as  far  as  Aylesford  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  third  day  we  returned  to  the 
quiet  rural  parsonage  of  Foots  Cray,  very  much 
delighted  with  our  excursion  ". 

It  is  curious  that  no  note  of  this  sketching-tour 
in  1798  occurs  in  any  life  of  Turner,  and  no 
sketch-book  is  known  to  exist  containing  water- 
colour  drawings  of  such  scenery  at  such  a  date. 
The  Rev.  Robert  Nixon  was  curate  of  Foots 
Cray,  in  Kent,  from  1784  to  1804,  and  both  he 
and  his  brother  John  Nixon,  a  London  merchant. 


were  frequent  honorary  exhibitors  of  drawings  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  elsewhere.  Robert 
Nixon  married  at  Foots  Cray,  on  January  31,  1799, 
a  few  months  after  Turner's  visit.  Miss  Anne 
Russell,  and  was  father  of  the  Rev.  P'rancis  Russell 
Nixon,  first  Bishop  of  Tasmania.  The  statement 
about  the  drawings  to  be  exhibited  at  the  R 
Academy  can  be  verified  as  follows  :  John  Nixon 
exhibited  "  Dorchester  at  Assize  Time",  and  the 
Rev.  Robert  Nixon,  "  Allington  Castle,  Kent", 
while  the  Rigaud  family  exhibited,  John  Francis 
Rigaud,  "The  Prayer  of  Judith  in  the  Tent  of 
Holofernes",  "Emblematical  figure  of  Truth", 
and  "  A  Study  in  Fresco  of  the  Ascension, 
executed  at  S.  Martin's,  Outwich  "  ;  Stephen 
Francis  Rigaud,  "  Britannia  crowned  by  Victory, 
etc.,  and  a  sketch  for  a  Medallion ",  "  Diana 
Reposing",  "Jupiter  and  Thetis",  and  a  por- 
trait of  Mr.  J.  L.  Mallet ;  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Ann  Rigaud,  portraits  of  Miss  M.  Rigaud 
and  Miss  Poignand,  "  Celadon  and  Amelia " 
and  "  Education ",  both  from  Thomson's 
"Seasons". 

The  general  care  and  accuracy  of  Stephen 
Rigaud's  memoir  of  his  father  lead  one  to  put 
implicit  trust  in  his  narrative  of  the  visit  of 
Turner  to  Foots  Cray  and  the  sketching  tour  on 
the  Medway  to  Aylesford.  The  fact  of  Turner 
having  visited  Nixon  at  Foots  Cray  was  known 
to  Thornbury,  who  states  that  it  was  at  Foots 
Cray  that  Turner  painted  his  first  oil-painting, 
a  view  of  Rochester  Castle.  The  side-lights  thrown 
on  Turner's  character  at  this  early  age  are  not 
inconsonant  with  the  circumstances  of  his  later  life, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  Turner  was 
already  inured  to  economy  in  food  and  drink  on 
a  series  of  sketching  tours  through  England,  and 
that  this  circumstance  probably  brought  about  his 
refusal  to  drink  wine,  to  which  he  was  far  from 
impartial  in  later  life. 


ART  IN  FRANCE 

HAT  a  lamentable  exhibition  is  the 
twenty-second  Salon  of  the  Societe 
Nationale  des  Beaux-Arts.  Even 
so  staunch  a  friend  of  the  society 
as  M.  Arsene  Ale.xandre  is  moved  to 
warn  it  that,  if  it  continues  on  its  present  path, 
its  position  will  be  seriously  compromised.  Is  it 
not  more  than  compromised  already  ?  It  is  not 
to  the  official  Salons  that  one  must  go  to  find  the 
living  expressions  of  contemporary  French  art. 
And  of  the  two  official  societies,  the  Societe 
Nationale  is  now,  perhaps,  the  more  closed  to  new 
influences,  the  less  in  touch  with  young  talent. 
The  rebels  of  yesterday  have  become  the  con- 
servatives, nay  the  reactionaries,  of  to-day. 

For  the  Societe  Nationale  is  now  in  reaction  ; 


low  as  was  the  standard  of  its  Salon  last  year,  that 
of  the  present  Salon  falls  far  below  it.  Banality 
is  its  dominant  note  ;  on  all  sides  one  sees  pictures 
which  represent  the  ideals  and  the  methods  of  the 
Victorian  era  or  the  Second  Empire.  M.  Armand 
Point  occupies  a  place  of  honour  in  one  of  the  two 
principal  rooms  with  paintings  which  look  like 
forgeries  of  works  of  the  Italian  decadence  and 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  M.  Point  has  many 
followers.  There  are  many  absentees ;  among 
them,  MM.  Cottet,  Jacques  Blanche,  Dauchcz, 
M6nard,  Lucien  Simon  and  Steinlen.  M.  Zuloaga 
returns  after  an  absence  of  two  or  three  years,  and 
his  three  paintings  are  the  most  striking  in  the 
Salon.  Here  at  least  is  evidence  of  life  and  per- 
sonality.    Indeed,   foreigners  and   women  score 
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most  of  the  successes.  The  portraits  of  Mile.  Olga 
de  Boznanska  are  among  the  best  exhibited, 
although  not  equal  to  those  of  last  year;  the  Polish 
painter,  Mme.  Mutermilch,  contributes  a  strong 
painting ;  there  are  some  charming  studies  of 
children  by  Miss  Beatrice  How.  Mr.  Phillips 
Fox,  Mr.  Frieseke,  M.  Haustrate,  Mr.  Charles 
Hawthorne  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Ullmann  are  among 
other  foreign  painters  whose  work  rises  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  dulness. 

One  of  the  few  members  of  the  society  who 
makes  any  progress  is  M.  Abel-Truchet,  who  sends 
this  year  six  paintings  of  Venice,  among  the  best 
in  the  Salon.  M.  Maurice  Denis's  five  decorative 
panels  are  unsatisfying  and  increase  the  uneasy 
feeling  of  the  last  year  or  two  that  he  is  not  ful- 
filling our  hopes  ;  he  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the 
snare  of  prettiness,  and  there  is  something  lacking. 
M.  Jules  Flandrin  is  interesting  but  does  not  come 
up  to  his  work  of  last  year.  M.  Guerin  and  M. 
Lebasque  have  both  done  better,  but  the  former 
has  never  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  earliest  work. 
Neither  of  M.  Besnard's  two  portraits  is  nearly  as 
good  as  that  of  M.  Cognacq  which  he  exhibited 
last  year.  Of  M.  Aman-Jean's  two  exhibits  I  prefer 
the  small  picture  to  the  huge  decoration  for  the 
Sorbonne  ;  his  charming  talent  is  hardly  suited  to 
work  on  so  large  a  scale.  M.  Desvallieres  and  M. 
Dezire  must  also  be  counted  among  the  artists  who 
have  done  better  before.  M.  Willette's  cartoon 
Le  Moulin  dc  la  Gah'tte  has  all  his  usual  gaiety  but 
is  not  really  suited  to  reproduction  in  tapestry. 
M.  Andre  Chapuy  continues  to  be  interesting  and 
attractive,  and  among  other  painters  whose  work 
has  something  to  recommend  it  are  M.  Charlet, 
Mme.  Darmesteter,  M.  Maurice  Eliot,  Miss 
Catherina  Giles,  M.  Karbowsky,  Mile.  Karpeles, 
M.  Lepere,  M.  Lepine,  M.  Jacques  Mathey, 
Princess  Lucien  Murat,  M.  Renaudot  and  Mile. 
Stettler. 

The  sculpture  contains  very  little  of  interest;  M. 
Rodin  sends  a  marble  which  is  in  the  garden. 
Some  sensation  was  caused  before  the  opening  of 
the  Salon  by  the  action  of  M.  Lepine,  prefect  of 
police,  who  (on  the  representations  of  certain 
members  of  the  hanging  committee)  ordered  the 
removal  of  three  pieces  of  sculpture  on  the  ground 
of  indecency.  I  have  seen  one  of  them,  that  of 
M.  Rechberg,  which  has  since  been  exhibited 
(behind  a  moral  curtain)  at  the  Barbazanges 
Gallery.  Whether  it  is  indecent  or  not  I  am 
unable  to  say,  being  totally  incapable  of  forming 
any  opinion  on  such  a  matter,  but  it  is  a  very 
poor  piece  of  work.  Nevertheless,  artistic  matters 
should  not  be  regulated  by  policemen,  and  the 
Societe  Nationale  has  put  itself  in  a  very  ignominious 
position  by  submitting  to  so  grotesque  an  inter- 
ference. Nor  is  it  pleasant  to  see  members  of  an 
official  society  of  artists  acting  as  informers. 

The  third  DoUfus  sale,  which  took  place  on  the 


first  two  days  of  April,  contained  a  superb  Brussels 
tapestry  after  Van  Orley,  representing  the  Cruci- 
fixion, for  which  M.  S^ligmann  gave  (including 
commission)  330,000  francs.  The  pictures  were, 
on  the  whole,  very  disappointing  and  included 
nothing  of  the  first  order;  considering  their 
quality,  the  prices  were  high.  The  best  was 
a  triptych  of  the  school  of  Cologne,  for  which 
M.  Kleinberger  paid  171,600  francs,  including 
commission  ;  but  it  had  been  badly  cleaned  and 
had  suffered  in  consequence.  The  photograph  of 
this  picture  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Beurnonville 
sale  shows  that  it  was,  at  that  time,  in  finer  con- 
dition than  at  present.  Still  it  is  a  beautiful 
painting.  The  experts  did  not  show  the  courage 
of  their  convictions  when  they  asked  only  50,000 
francs  for  the  Virgin  surrounded  by  Saints  of  the 
school  of  Gerard  David  and  attributed  it  to  the 
master  himself.  Had  it  been  his  work,  it 
would  have  been  worth  many  times  that  sum,  but 
it  certainly  is  not.  It  fetched  exactly  the  price 
asked,  plus  commission,  of  course.  The  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  New  York  paid  the  reasonable 
price  of  33,550  francs  fincluding  commission)  for 
a  Flemish  ^polyptych  illustrating  the  legend  of 
S.  Godelieve,  a  much  better  work  than  the  so- 
called  Gerard  David.  The  total  product  of  the 
sale  (not  including  commission)  was  1,471,865 
francs  for  193  lots. 

This  total  was  far  surpassed  by  that  of  the  Rous- 
sel  collection,  sold  at  the  end  of  March,  which 
realised  5,470,635  francs  for  313  lots.  The  pictures, 
water-colours  and  miniatures  alone  made  2,797,875 
francs  for  seventy  lots,  a  record  in  the  history  of 
Parisian  auction  rooms  for  a  single  day.  On  the  face 
of  it,  there  was  no  justification  for  the  outrageous 
prices  paid,  at  least  so  far  as  the  pictures  were  con- 
cerned, for  they  were  by  no  means  of  first-rate 
quality  as  a  whole.  The  collection  was  that  of  a 
person  with  more  money  than  taste,  who  bought  by 
names.  I  am  informed  by  two  competent  authori- 
ties that  the  china,  about  which  I  am  not  qualified 
to  speak  personally,  contained  a  considerable 
number  of  spurious  pieces. 

The  best  pictures,  in  my  opinion,  were  the 
portrait  of  Babuti,  by  Greuze  (always  at  his  best 
in  portraits  of  old  men),  and  the  large  Bonington, 
La  Sortie  de  la  me  Royale,  an  interesting  and 
unusual  work  of  fine  quality  ;  for  the  former 
M.  David  Weill  paid  119,900,  and  the  latter 
fetched  93,500  francs  (including  commission 
in  both  cases).  These  were  quite  reasonable 
prices.  Commercially  speaking,  the  prices  paid 
for  the  Fragonard,  L'Education  fait  tout,  and 
the  Corot,  Danse  sous  les  arbrcs  an  Bord  da  Lac, 
were  also,  no  doubt,  justified.  Messrs.  Agnew, 
who  paid  275,000  francs  (including  commis- 
sion), for  the  former,  and  Messrs.  Arnold  & 
Tripp,  who  bought  the  latter  for  341,000  francs 
(the   record  for  a  Corot  at  auction  in    France), 
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know  what  they  are  about  and  the  pictures  are 
"first-class  goods".  Their  vakie  as  works  of  art 
is  another  matter. 

But,  from  any  point  of  view,  the  price  of  478,500 
francs  for  a  Lawrence,  good  enough  of  its  kind, 
but  not  even  of  the  best  period,  seems  crazy.  Yet 
that  was  the  sum  (inckiding  commission),  given 
by  M.  Georges  Petit,  one  of  the  experts  at  the 
sale,  in  competition  with  mysterious  underbidders, 
for  the  portrait  of  Lady  Wilton,  painted  by 
Lawrence  in  1818.  According  to  some  accounts 
he  bought  it  in  for  the  family,  who  must,  in  that 
case,  be  specially  attached  to  it,  since  they  could 
get  plenty  of  Lawrences  just  as  good  for  less 
than  half  the  money.  According  to  other  accounts 
the  actual  purchaser  was  M.  VVildenstein,  also 
an  expert  at  the  sale,  by  whom,  I  am  informed,  the 
picture  was  sold  to  the  late  Madame  Roussel,  who 
is  reported  to  have  paid  550,000  or  even  600,000 
francs  for  it.  Naturally,  if  that  is  true,  M. 
Wildenstein  was  the  only  person  in  the  world  who 
could  afford  to  buy  it  for  478,500  francs.  The 
experts,  by  the  way,  asked  even  more  for  this 
picture  than  it  fetched  ;  their  demand  was  450,000 
which,  with  the  commission,  would  have  amounted 
to  495,000  francs.  Experts  at  a  sale  are  supposed  to 
put  a  fair  commercial  value  on  a  picture  in  order 
to  guide  the  public.  I  wonder  whether  the  experts 
at  the  Roussel  sale  would  be  prepared  to  swear  in  a 
court  of  law  that  they  honestly  believe  a  Lawrence 
of  18 1 8,  with  no  particular  qualities  to  distinguish 
it  from  any  other  respectable  Lawrence  of  that 
period,  to  have  a  market  value  of  _^20,ooo. 

Other  prices  were  equally  fantastic  ;  for  instance, 
two  small  pictures  by  Drouais  fetched  respectively 
(including  commission)  225,500  and  148,500  francs 
and  a  very  ordinary  Nattier  2 14,500  francs;  but  all 
these  three  were  bought  by  M.  Wildenstein,  to 
whom  price  was  no  object.  The  large  Drouais, 
Les  Detix  pciits  Savoyards,  a  detestable  work, 
was  knocked  down  at  175,000  francs,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  bought  in  by  a  member  of  the 
family,  who  also,  I  understand,  bought  in  the 
Fuger,  an  unpleasing  portrait  by  a  tenth-rate 
painter,  which  was  knocked  down  at  100,000 
francs,  the  price  asked  by  the  experts. 

High  as  were  the  prices,  it  seems  that  in  other 
cases  besides  that  of  the  Lawrence  they  were  not 
as  high  as  those  paid  by  the  late  owner  of  the 
collection,  who  seems  to  have  been  uiic  bonne 
poire,  as  we  say  in  France.  But  the  late  M. 
Roussel  sometimes  bought  more  judiciously  than 
his  widow  did  after  his  death ;  he  paid  3,500 
francs  in  1874  for  the  Corot  already  mentioned, 
which  has  proved  a  good  investment. 

The  pictures  that  have  been  mentioned  were  at 
least  by  the  artists  whose  names  were  attached  to 
them,  but  that  cannot  be  said  of  all  the  others. 
One  may  safely  attribute  to  a  pupil  of  Fragonard 
the   portrait   of   Mme.    de    Norenval,    which   the 


experts  boldly  offered  as  a  work  of  the  master 
himself,  and  for  which  they  asked  100,000  francs; 
it  fetched  even  more,  120,000,  or,  commission 
included,  132,000  francs.  After  all,  Fragonard 
was  a  great  painter,  even  when  he  painted  pot- 
boilers like  UEducation  fait  tout,  and  he  could 
not  have  produced  so  dull  a  thing  as  this,  in  which 
there  is  no  trace  of  his  technique.  Even  more 
preposterous  was  the  ascription  to  Gainsborough 
of  the  small  Blue  Boy,  on  cardboard  measuring 
16  by  13  inches,  which  was  catalogued  as  the 
original  sketch  for  the  Duke  of  Westminster's 
picture.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  a  sketch  at  all, 
as  anyone  with  eyes  could  see,  but  a  finished 
painting;  in  the  second  place,  it  is  impossible  to 
find  in  it  a  touch  of  Gainsborough's  hand.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  copy  of  Gainsborough's 
picture  made,  in  all  probability,  by  an  engraver ; 
I  should  be  inclined  to  assign  it  to  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  experts  asked 
60,000  francs  for  it, and  Dr.  Tuffier,  the  well-known 
collector,  became  its  happy  possessor  at  the  price, 
including  commission,  of  79,200  francs. 

Besides  the  Lady  Wilton,  there  were  two  other 
pictures  catalogued  as  by  Lawrence.  The  portrait 
of  Sir  Charles  Lauther,  for  which  the  experts,  with 
unusual  modesty,  asked  25,000  francs,  was  hung 
so  high  up  at  the  private  view  that  it  was  impossible 
to  examine  it  properly,  but  it  did  not  look  like  a 
work  of  Lawrence  even  in  the  reproduction  of  the 
catalogue.  It  was  knocked  down  at  116,000  francs 
(which  means  127,600),  an  absurd  price  even  if  it 
were  authentic,  but  not  more  absurd  than  that  of 
the  Lady  Wilton.  The  very  poor  portrait  of 
Georgiana  Lady  Gordon,  sold  for  36,300  francs, 
including  commission,  must  surely  be  attributed 
to  one  of  Lawrence's  contemporaries  rather  than 
to  that  painter  himself. 

The  Roussel  sale,  like  many  others,  suggests  a 
doubt  as  to  the  advantage  of  the  expert  system  at 
auctions.  The  expert  is  supposed  to  guide  the 
buyers,  but  if  he  accepts  without  question  any 
attribution  that  the  seller  chaoses  to  give,  he  merely 
misleads  the  buyers.  That  seems  to  have  been 
the  principle  on  which  the  catalogue  of  the 
Roussel  sale  was  compiled.  How  else  can  one 
account  for  the  fact  that  such  a  production  as  the 
Blue  Boy  was  catalogued  as  an  original  "  sketch  " 
by  Gainsborough?  An  "expert"  ought  at  least 
to  know  the  difference  between  a  sketch  and  a 
finished  painting,  to  say  nothing  of  the  difference 
between  a  work  by  a  great  painter  and  a  poor  copy 
of  it.  The  great  names  of  the  English  school  are, 
more  than  any  others,  taken  in  vain  in  the  Paris 
auction  rooms.  One  has  seen  experts  gaily 
offering  for  sale  "Constables"  which  bore  no 
resemblance  to  the  work  of  Constable  and  had 
never  been  intended  by  their  honest  authors  to  be 
imitations  of  it.  The  Sedelmeyer  and  Cheramy 
sales  were  glaring  examples  of  this  recklessness  in 
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attribution.  \i  is  time  that  the  authorities  who 
appoint  the  experts  looked  into  the  matter.  If 
there  are  to  be  experts  at  all,  the  whole  system  of 
their  appointment  should  be  radically  altered  ; 
but  would  it  not  be  far  better  to  adopt  the  English 
system,  to  relieve  the  seller  of  all  responsibility 
for  the  attributions  and  leave  the  buyer  to  take 
care  of  himself  ?  I  undertake  to  say  that  the  buyer 
would  be  a  great  deal  better  off  than  he  is  at 
present. 

The  month  of  May  will  be  crowded  with  im- 
portant sales.  The  fourth  and  fifth  instalments  of 
the  Dollfus  collection  will  be  sold  respectively  on 
May  14  and  three  following  days,  and  on  May  20 
and  21  ;  the  earlier  sale  will  consist  of  the  objects 
from  the  Far  East,  the  later  one  of  the  pictures 
and  other  works  of  art  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  A  fine  picture  by  Rem- 
brandt will  come  up  to  auction  on  May  2nd,  in 
the  sale  of  the  late  Madame  Levaigneur's  collec- 
tion, it  is  the  Old  Woiiifii  Plnckitig  a  Fozcl, 
engraved  by  Richard  Houston  and  W.  Baillie, 
which  was  formerly  in  the  Beurnonville  collec- 
tion, and,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  in  that  of  the 
Burgomaster  Six.  In  Dr.  Bode's  work  on 
Rembrandt  this  picture  is  mentioned  as  being 
known  only  by  the  engravings,  but  Dr.  Bode 
has    recently    examined    the    picture    and    pro- 


nounced it  to  be  the  work  engraved  and  to  have 
been  painted  by  Rembrandt  between  1648  and 
1650.  The  picture  is  a  large  one,  the  canvas 
measuring  53  by  42  inches.  The  Levaigneur 
collection  contains  two  other  notable  Dutch 
pictures,  which  were  both  also  in  the  Beurnon- 
ville collection  ;  one  is  a  small  landscape  by 
Jacob  Ruysdael,  The  Torrent,  the  other  a  Thomas 
de  Keyser  which,  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Beurnonville  sale,  was  erroneously  ascribed  to 
Frans  Hals.  The  modern  pictures  include  two 
characteristic  works  by  Diaz  and  a  large  Troyon. 

An  important  collection  of  modern  pictures,  that 
of  M.  Freuiid  Deschamps,  will  be  sold  on  May  10 
and  II,  but,  although  a  big  sale  is  fixed  for  almost 
every  day  in  the  month,  the  other  collections  are 
chiefly  or  wholly  composed  of  prints,  objets  d'art, 
furniture,  etc.,  and  are  not  notable  for  the  pictures 
that  they  contain.  Only  at  the  end  of  the  month 
will  there  be  another  sale  containing  many 
important  pictures,  that  of  the  Marquise  Carcano's 
collection,  which  will  begin  on  the  30th.  In  that 
collection  the  painters  of  the  Barbizon  school  are 
strongly  represented  and  there  are  also  some 
pictures  by  old  masters.  At  the  beginning  of  June 
will  follow  the  greatest  sale  of  the  year,  that  of  the 
collection  of  M.  Jacques  Doucet,  which  has 
already  been  mentioned  here.  R.  E.  D. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS 

THE      BEWCASTLE      AND      RUTHWELL 
CROSSES 

To  the  Editors  of  The  BURLINGTON  MAGAZINE. 
Gentlemen, — If  you  will  kindly  allow  me  space 
for  a  single  word  on  the  subject  of  these  monu- 
ments, on  which  Commendatore  G.  T.  Rivoira 
wrote  in  the  April  number  (page  15,  etc.),  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  in  discussing  the  Bewcastle 
shaft  it  isimpossible  to  ignore  the  runic  inscriptions. 
There  is  quite  enough  in  these  that  is  still  legible 
to  make  them  an  essential  part  of  the  evidence 
bearing  on  the  date  and  provenance  of  the  two 
crosses,  which,  as  he  rightly  insists,  must  be  con- 
sidered in  connexion.  At  Bewcastle  I  can 
understand  some  controversy  as  to  the  reading  of 
the  name  "  Alcfrithu "  in  the  main  inscription, 
though  after  repeated  examination  I  am  satisfied 
of  its  correctness,  but  no  question  can  possibly 
arise  as  to  the  presence  of  a  name  which  is  that  of 
his  spouse  Cyniburga  (spelt  CYNIBURYG)  on 
the  northern  face.  How  far  this  can  be  used  as 
evidence  of  date  is  another  matter,  since,  unfor- 
tunately for  those  who  favour  an  early  date,  there 
are  runic  characters  used  here  that  leading 
runologists  of  the  day  tell  us  did  not  come  into 
use  till  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  I  must 
not,  however,  be  drawn  into  any  argument  as  to 
the  date  of  the  stones,  but  will  only  add  my  thanks 
to  the  Commendatore  for  calling  attention  anew 


to  some  of  the  outstanding  problems  of  our  pre- 
conquest  archaeology. 

I  am,  yours  faithfull}^ 

G.  Baldwin  Brown. 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

THE     VILLAHERMOSA     PORTRAITS     BY 
VELAZQUEZ 

To  the  Editors  of  The  BURLINGTON  MAGAZINE. 
Gentlemen, — Some  misconception  has  arisen 
through  a  passage  in  the  late  Seiior  de  Beruele's 
book  relating  to  the  two  portraits  of  Philip  IV  and 
the  Grand  Duke  Olivarez  which  have  lately  passed 
from  the  collection  of  the  Marques  de  Villaher- 
mosa  in  Spain  to  that  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Huntington  in 
New  York.  I  am  in  a  position  to  say  that  it  was 
not  until  after  the  publication  of  his  book  that 
Beruete  was  able  personally  to  inspect  the 
portraits  in  the  Villahermosa  collection,  when, 
with  the  added  authority  of  the  receipt  signed  by 
the  painter  himself,  Beruete  not  only  admitted 
that  he  was  wrong  but,  as  I  believe,  wrote  a  letter 
or  statement  to  this  effect,  which  passed  with  the 
pictures  from  Spain.  In  view  of  the  public 
importance  attached  to  the  purchase  of  these 
pictures,  I  think  it  is  highly  desirable  that  Senor 
Beruete's  change  of  opinion  should  be  placed  on 
record.  Yours  faithfully, 

William  McKay. 
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[  While  publishing  with  pleasure  Mr.  McKay's 
letter  about  Seiior  Beruete  and  the  Villahermosa 
Velazquez  portraits,  we  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
facts  to  which  he  alludes  would  be  rendered  more 
convincing  if  Senor  Beruete's  recantation  of  his 
former  criticism  could  be  made  public— Ed.] 

"A  PORTRAIT    OF    MACRINO  D'ALBA  BY 
HIMSELF" 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Burlington  Magazine. 

Gentlemen, — May  I  corroborate  the  accuracy 

of   Mr.  Montgomery  Carmichael's  statement   on 

page  53  of  your  April  number?    On  page  i86  of 

REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES 

Studien    iJBER  Goldschmiedekunst  in   der 

SamMLUNG  FiGDOR-WiEN.    Von  Marc  Rosenberg- 
Karlsruhe.    Vienna  :  Artaria.     191 1.    Pp.  77. 

HoFRATH  Rosenberg's  article  in  "  Kunst  und 
Kunsthandwerk "  well  merits  reprinting  as  a 
separate  work  in  the  handsome  form  which 
Messrs.  Artaria  have  given  it.  The  attention  of 
readers  of  this  Magazine  has  already  been  called 
to  it  by  Mr.  Churchill  with  reference  to  the 
Holbein  portrait  in  Sir  John  Ramsden's  collection, 
published  by  Dr.  Paul  Ganz  in  last  October's 
issue.  The  ornament  which  the  person  represented 
wears  was  described  by  Dr.  Ganz  as  a  whistle  ; 
a  similar  object  in  the  Figdor  collection  shows 
that  with  the  whistle  it  combines  a  number  of 
other  instruments,  including  a  toothpick  and  an 
earpick.  The  combination  of  such  toilet  instru- 
ments on  a  single  piece  goes  back,  as  the  author 
remarks,  to  antiquity  ;  thus  among  the  ancient 
bronzes  in  the  British  Museum  are  a  combined 
depilatory  earpick,  and  also  another  instrument 
which  serves  four  purposes.  The  ancient  instru- 
ments are  not,  however,  decorated  in  the  good  taste 
which  makes  some  of  the  Renaissance  examples  so 
pleasing.  The  author  reproduces  the  portrait  of  a 
man  by  Alessandro  Oliviero  in  the  Dublin  National 
Gallery,  showing  one  of  these  toothpicks  worn  on 
a  chain  round  the  neck,  as  in  the  Holbein  portrait 
Indeed,  one  of  the  features  which  gives  value  to 
these  studies  is  the  way  in  which  the  use  of  gold- 
smith's work  is  illustrated  from  all  sorts  of 
other  arts.  The  author's  wide  range  and  keen 
observation  enable  him  to  make  numerous  fresh 
points,  to  one  or  two  of  which  we  may  call 
attention  here.  All  fibula-wearing  peoples, 
down  to  the  latest  Roman  period,  wore  their 
fibulae  with  the  point  of  the  pin  upwards,  and  such 
fibulce  should  be  illustrated  in  that  position.  In 
Merovingian  times  the  long  fibula  was  worn  in 
the  same  way,  but  the  round  one  with  the  pin 
thrust  through  the  garment  from  left  to  right. — 
A  silver  niello,  of  Florentine  work,  representing 
the  Baptism  of  Christ,  is  the  original  of  a  paper 
impression   in   the   collection   of    Baron    E.   von 


Mr.  G.  F.  Hill's  admirable  monograph  "  On  the 
Early  Use  of  Arabic  Numerals  in  Europe," 
printed  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1910  and 
reviewed  by  me  in  your  columns  in  February  of 
last  year  (Vol.  XVIII,  page  299),  under  the 
description  of  Table  XLI,  No.  13,  Mr.  Hill 
states:  "  1499.  Macrino  d'Alba.  Imbert  Collec- 
tion, Burlington  Magazine,  May  1909,  p.  115. 
This  is  not,  as  there  stated,  a  portrait  of  the 
painter,  the  inscription  implying  the  very  con- 
trary ". 

Yours  faithfully. 
The  Reviewer  of  Mr.  Hill's  Monograph, 


Rothschild  in  Paris.  Until  now  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  decide  whether  such  paper  impressions 
were  made  direct  from  the  niello-plate,  or  from  a 
sulphur-cast  thereof.  The  Rothschild  paper 
impression  is,  however,  certainly  not  made  from 
the  original,  as  is  clear  from  the  cracks  and  gaps 
which  are  not  in  the  original  but  are  indicated  in 
the  impression.  It  is  now  clear,  therefore,  that 
casts  were  sometimes  used  for  making  such 
impressions.  That  is  something  gained  ;  but  we 
do  not  yet  know  how  early  the  impression  itself  is 
(and  the  damaged  condition  of  the  cast  from 
which  it  was  made  indicates  a  late  origin),  nor 
can  we  be  certain  that  such  impressions  were 
exclusively  made  from  casts. — The  so-called  "  net- 
enamels  "  in  the  collection  give  'the  author  an 
opportunity  to  argue  that  the  glass  was  not 
engraved,  bedded  with  gold-foil  and  then  enamelled, 
but  was  poured  on  to  a  previously  made  network 
of  gold-enamel  from  the  back.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  admitting  that  this  was  the  method  by 
which  the  smaller  of  the  two  examples  in  the  British 
Museum  figured  by  the  author  was  made,  for  here 
we  have  a  true  network.  It  must  also  have  been 
used  where  exact  repetitions  of  motifs  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  gold  beds  for  the  enamels  were 
made  by  pressing  into  a  mould ;  for  obviously 
they  would  not  have  fitted  engraved  cavities  in 
glass.  But  the  larger,  egg-shaped  piece  in  the 
British  Museum  must  have  been  extraordinarily 
difficult  to  produce  by  this  process,  for  the  various 
elements  in  the  decoration  are  disconnected,  and, 
unless  they  had  been  fastened  in  some  way  during 
the  process  of  pouring  the  glass  on  to  them  from 
the  back,  would  inevitably  have  moved,  and  spoiled 
the  symmetry  of  the  design.  The  difficulty  of 
fastening  them  must  have  been  increased  by  the 
fact  that  the  surface  of  the  completed  piece  is 
convex,  and  the  receptacle  must  therefore  have 
been  concave.  But  enamellers  can  do  almost  any- 
thing. And  that  Mr.  Rosenberg's  e.\planation  is 
right  seems  to  be  proved  by  an  examination  under 
the  microscope ;  for  where  the  enamel  and  its  gold 
bedding  have  come  away,  the  surface  of  the  glass 
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is  such  a;  would  have  been  produced  if  it  flowed 
on  to  the  gold.  The  scepticism  with  which  we 
regarded  the  theory  disappeared  under  the  micro- 
scope.— A  magnificent  abbot's  cross  from  Averbode 
in  Belgium  is  shown  by  documentary  evidence  to 
have  been  made  at  Antwerp,  by  Jeronimus  Jacoubs 
in  1562,  from  the  design  of  Jan  Collaert,  one  of 
whose  ornamental  engravings,  published  in  1582, 
shows  some  resemblance  to  the  general  scheme 
of  the  cross. — The  various  drinking  vessels  in  the 
collection  form  the  text  of  a  useful  discussion  of 
the  names  of  these  objects ;  a  cylindrical  beaker, 
of  which  the  ornament  is  divided  horizontally 
about  midway,  appears  to  be  a  "  Stoep  ".  A  low 
tankard  is  a  "  Kentlin  ".  A  tankard  covered  with 
decoration  resembling  snake-skin  or  shagreen,  is 
"  schwitz  geschlagen  ",  the  decoration  being  meant 
to  reproduce  the  sweating  of  a  tankard  when  cold 
liquid  is  poured  into  it.  The  author  more  or  less 
approves  the  derivation  of  "  Romer "  (our 
"rummer"),  from  "  Ruhm ",  in  the  sense  of  a 
toasting-beaker ;  this  seems  to  be  even  more 
unsatisfactory  than  the  derivation  from  "  Roman 
glass  ".  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  interesting 
points  raised  and  partly  settled  by  the  author.  A 
word  of  praise  is  due  to  the  illustrations,  which 
include  two  good  coloured  plates.  G.  F.  H. 
Rembrandt's  Etchings:  An  Essay  and  a  catalogue. 

By  Arthur  M.  Hind.  2  vols.  Methuen.  2rs.net. 
A  GOOD  many  years  have  passed  since  Sir  Sidney 
Colvin  first  put  in  hand  the  organized  study  of 
the  splendid  collection  of  Reinbrandt's  prints  and 
drawings  in  his  department  at  the  British  Museum. 
His  little  guide  to  the  exhibition  held  there  in 
1899,  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind,  represented  the 
firstfruits  of  his  official  labours.  Five  years  later 
Mr.  Campbell  Dodgson  published  a  second 
catalogue,  and  now  Mr.  Hind  in  the  volumes 
before  us  carries  the  study  to  what  for  the  time 
being  must  be  regarded  as  finality. 

His  work  comprises  a  series  of  essays  on 
Rembrandt  himself,  on  his  prints,  and  on  his 
drawings,  followed  by  a  very  complete  catalogue, 
with  reproductions  of  all  the  prints  which  Mr. 
Hind  considers  genuine,  and  of  certain  drawings 
which  directly  or  indirectly  bear  upon  them. 

Mr.  Hind's  programme  might  seein  ostensibly 
to  be  almost  the  same  as  that  carried  out  in  the 
corresponding  volume  of  "  Klassiker  der  Kunst  ", 
but  the  difference  in  details  is  enormous.  Far 
more  space  is  devoted  to  annotation,  and 
most  important  of  all,  the  arrangement,  as  in  the 
earlier  British  Museum  catalogues,  is  chronological. 
The  omission  of  the  inferior  plates  occasionally 
ascribed  to  Rembrandt  is  the  sacrifice  by  which 
these  advantages  are  attained  ;  and  they  were 
worth  the  sacrifice.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
make  any  proper  survey  of  Rembrandt's  work 
unless  it  is  viewed  in  chronological  sequence  ; 
while  the  minute  inquiry  which  has  weighed  every 


scrap  of  evidence  bearing  upon  his  life  and  pro- 
ductions during  the  last  few  years  renders  any 
annotation  incomplete  which  is  not  also  tolerably 
full.  Mr.  Hind's  compendium  of  the  results  of 
this  modern  research  can  be  unreservedly  praised 
for  its  fairness,  its  accuracy,  and  its  reasoned 
conservatism.  Like  the  author's  "  Short  History 
of  Engraving",  it  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
collector  and  the  critical  student  rather  than  to 
the  needs  of  the  artist,  but  that  single  limitation 
granted,  it  could  hardly  be  more  thorough. 

On  the  debateable  question  of  the  portraits  of 
Rembrandt's  father  Mr.  Hind  has  altered  his  earlier 
view,  and  now  inclines  to  the  generally  received 
opinion  that  the  sitter  in  the  well-known  Ash- 
molean  drawing  is  identical  with  the  "  father ", 
recognized  by  Dr.  Eisenmann  and  M.  Michel. 
Time,  far  from  reconciling  me  to  this  identity, 
convinces  me  more  forcibly  than  ever  that  it  is 
impossible.  The  Oxford  head  has  the  broad,  mas- 
sive skull,  square  forehead,  small  sunken  eyes  and 
full  fleshy  nose  of  Rembrandt  himself.  A  com- 
parison with  such  etchings  as  Nos.  168  and  230 
can  leave  little  doubt  that  the  portraits  are  those 
of  father  and  son.  Who  then  is  the  man  of  some- 
what Hebraic  type  who  is  the  constant  model  of 
Rembrandt  and  his  friends,  sitting  to  them  ap- 
parently after  Harman  Gerritsz  was  dead  and 
buried,  yet  so  closely  associated  with  Rembrandt's 
mother  as  to  make  the  theory  excusable  that  he 
was  her  husband. 

That  experienced  student  of  English  portraits, 
Mr.  J.  D.  Milner,  when  I  happened  to  submit  the 
question  to  him,  suggested  almost  at  once  that  he 
was  much  more  probably  her  brother — and 
therefore  uncle,  not  father,  to  Rembrandt.  The 
shape  of  the  upper  part  of  the  skull,  the  aquiline 
nose,  the  projecting  eyeball,  the  droop  of  the 
upper  eyelid,  are  features  common  to  both  which 
are  not  found  either  in  the  Oxford  drawing  or  in 
any  of  the  countless  self-portraits  which  Rem- 
brandt has  left  us.  The  woman's  features  are 
more  refined,  and  the  Hebraic  trait  sometimes  so 
strongly  marked  in  the  man  is  absent,  but  a 
comparison  of  Nos.  i,  23,  52,  and  85  will  show 
that  the  two  may  well  be  variants  of  a  common 
family  type  which  does  not  descend  to  Rem- 
brandt. The  resemblance  of  the  well-known 
painting  of  the  "  Father  "  at  Turin  to  the  Bredius 
portrait  of  the  mother  at  The  Hague  is  equally 
striking.  Possibly  the  suggestion  is  no  novelty, 
but  since  it  appears  to  have  all  the  advantages  of 
the  theory  to  which  Mr.  Hind  is  now  disposed  to 
adhere,  without  the  disadvantages,  it  deserves  to 
be  kept  in  mind.  C.  j.  H. 

Der     S.\ciisischen     Kurfursten     Turnikr- 

BUCHER.  By  EmcH  HaENEL.  Frankfuit  :  Keller.  42  >I. 
The  cult  of  the  joust  and  the  tourney  reached  a 
higher  development,  or  at  any  rate  the  details 
were    more    minutely    studied     in    Saxony   and 
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Germany  during  the  15th  and  i6lh  centuries  than 
was  the  case  in  England  ;  therefore,  the  student 
of  tliese  and  other  kindred  subjects  must  consult 
German  authorities  to  master  the  minutiae  of  the 
sport.  With  the  exception  of  Viscount  Dillon's 
papers  in  various  archaeological  journals,  no 
English  writer  has  seriously  considered  the  sub- 
ject, and  our  information  is  based  only  upon  the 
frequently  incorrect  romances  of  Scott  or  the 
incomplete  researches  of  Meyrick.  Boeheim, 
Gurlitt,  Frenzel,  Leitner  and  von  Leber  have 
materially  added  to  our  knowledge,  and  to  these 
must  be  added  Dr.  Eric  Haenel,  of  the  Dresden 
Johanneum.  The  album  before  us,  which  has 
been  produced  with  notes  under  his  direction, 
will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  works  already 
published,  and  the  varieties  of  joust  shown  will 
repay  the  closest  study.  The  illustrations  are 
double-page  plates  measuring  24  in.  by  12,  and  of 
these  two  are  facsimiles  in  colour  and  gold  and 
thirtj'-eight  are  in  monochrome.  The  work  is 
introduced  by.scholarly  bibliographies  on  German 
jousting  and  by  minute  accounts  of  the  history  of 
each  book  from  which  the  illustrations  are  taken. 
Of  these  there  are  three  :  The  book  of  Johann  der 
Bestiindigen  (John  the  Constant),  dated  1487-1527  ; 
that  of  Johann  Friedrich  der  Grossmiitige  (John 
Frederick  the  Courageous),  1521-35 ;  and  of 
Kurfiirst  August  of  Saxony  (1526-86),  43rd-66th 
year.  The  originals  are  in  the  Konigliche  OiTentl. 
Bibliothek,  Dresden,  but  these  in  their  turn  have 
been  copied  from  still  earlier  works.  The  author- 
ship of  the  latter,  which  exist  at  Weimar  and 
Coburg  is  unknown,  but  it  is  possible  that  they 
were  the  work  of  Lucas  Cranach  the  elder.  Dr. 
Haenel  considers  that  the  Dresden  copies  were 
made  for  Kurfiirst  Christian  I  by  Zacharias  Wehme, 
a  pupil  of  Cranach  the  younger,  and  Court  painter 
between  the  years  1558  and  1606.  That  the  Dresden 
copies  are  later  we  can  be  certain,  because  on 
some  of  the  pages  to  one  or  other  of  the  com- 
batant's names  is  added  "gnad  im  gott",  which 
proves  that  he  had  died  since  the  first  drawing  was 
made  ;  but  the  fact  that  this  addition  is  not  made 
in  all  cases  shows  that  the  copies  were  made 
shortly  after  the  originals  were  pioduced  and  that 
some  of  the  combatants  were  still  alive.  The  three 
books  formed  part  of  the  "Stable  Library"  of 
Kurfiirst  Christian  which  included  works  on 
veterinary  and  other  equestrian  subjects.  They 
were  bound  in  richly  decorated  bindings  in  1587 
m  the  style  introduced  by  Jacob  Krause,  the  Court 
bookbmder.  Of  the  55  oval  pictures  in  the 
Gewehrgalerie,  Dresden,  by  H.  Coding  {civc.  1550), 
29  are  taken  from  these  three  books  and  landscape 
backgrounds  added  which  suggest  Weimar  and 
other  cities  mentioned  on  the  Turnier-Buchs. 
_  The  principal  interest  in  the  illustrations  lies 
in  the  arms,  accoutrements  and  horse-housings, 
which  latter  are  elaborately  decorated  with  em- 
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broidered  heraldic  or  fantastic  designs.  In  almost 
every  case  the  horses  are  hooded,  so  that  they 
cannot  see,  and  in  many  instances  they  are  pro- 
tected by  huge  bolsters  instead  of  peytrals.  These 
bolsters  are  illustrated  in  detail  in  King  Rene's 
Tourney  Book,  produced  towards  the  end  of  the 
15th  century.  The  constructional  details  of  the 
armour  of  the  combatants  is  of  great  interest,  for 
we  see  how  the  "  Harnischekappe "  was  held  in 
place  under  the  great  helm,  and  how  the  tilting 
cuisses  (streiftarschc  and  dilge)  were  attached  to 
the  saddle.  In  many  of  the  plates  the  riders  are 
entirely  unprotected  by  body-armour,  and  wear 
only  the  sallade  or  helm,  the  barthe,  an  enlarged 
variety  of  the  grandguard,  and  the  heavy  tilting 
cuisse.  The  lances  are  worthy  of  close  examina- 
tion both  as  to  their  use  and  their  construction. 
In  some  cases  a  pointed  lance  is  opposed  to  a 
lance  with  a  coronal,  and  in  many  instances  sharp 
lances  are  used  when  but  little  body-armour  is 
worn.  Some  of  these  lances  are  decorated  with 
what  appears  to  be  puffed  silk  or  ostrich  plumes 
along  the  shaft,  and  others,  more  curious  still, 
have  large  sharp  spikes  set  down  the  whole  length. 
The  thickness  of  all  the  lances  is  especially  notice- 
able, and  it  might  be  a  matter  for  some  speculation 
as  to  how  they  were  held,  even  with  lance  rest  and 
queue  to  support  them,  had  we  not  the  evidence 
of  an  engraving  by  Lucas  Cranach,  Das  Gestccli, 
which  shows  us  the  squires  riding  in  front  of  their 
masters  and  apparently  bearing  the  points  of  the 
lances  on  their  shoulders,  and  then,  presumably, 
sheering  off  at  the  moment  of  impact.  Innumer- 
able falls  and  casualties  are  shown,  and  it  speaks 
well  for  the  modesty  of  Johann  Friedrich  der 
Grossmiitige  that  he  is  frequently  depicted  as  the 
vanquished  in  his  own  book.  Two  or  three  plates 
show  jousting  under  normal  conditions  as  prac- 
tised in  England  and  France,  and  two  plates 
suggest  that  wrestling  on  horseback,  and  not 
jousting,  was  the  subject.  There  is  no  single 
instance  of  the  joust  i'lbcr  das  Dill — that  is,  with  a 
tilt  or  barrier.  Although  this  variety  was  favoured 
in  England  till  the  tournament  was  a  thing  of  the 
past,  it  appears  to  have  been  given  up  in  Germany 
for  the  rather  more  dangerous  sport  without 
barriers,  in  which  the  horses  frequently  collided. 
There  were  altogether  forty-three  varieties  of 
German  joust  distinguished  by  different  weapons, 
armour  and  attack  ;  but  from  the  illustrations 
before  us  they  must  have  been  uninteresting  as 
combats,  as  the  horses  and  men  were  so  hampered 
by  equipment  that  the  charge  "  full  tilt "  can  have 
been  only  a  clumsy  canter.  At  the  same  time  the 
book  is  a  most  valuable  record  of  certain  phases 
in  German  court  life,  of  minutely  depicted  armour 
and  weapons  for  the  joust,  and  of  wonderful  horse 
trappings  decorated  with  quaint  conceits.  It 
should  be  on  the  shelves  of  every  student  of  the 
subject    and   of    those  who   delight   in   modern 
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revivals  of  pageantry.  To  the  student  of  armour 
and  weapons  Dr.  Ilaenel's  introduction  gives 
references  and  authorities  which  will  be  of  great 
service  and  are  not  easily  obtainable  in  England. 
The  type,  always  a  serious  matter  for  the  foreign 
reader,  is  extremely  clear,  and  the  illustrations  are 
admirably  reproduced.  C.  P"F', 

LeO\.ARDO  da   Vinci.     AI  Osvald  siren.    Stockholm  : 
Aktiebolaget  Ljus.     30  kr. 

The  handsome  volume  of  Prof.  Siren  is  founded 
on  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  by  him  two  or 
three  years  ago  at  the  Stockholm  University.  It 
is  primarily  addressed  to  the  cultivated  public  at 
large,  with  a  view  to  enable  everyone  interested  in 
the  matter  to  form  a  conception  of  the  greatness 
of  Leonardo  as  a  man  and  as  an  artist.  In  our 
opinion  the  book  is  a  model  of  what  a  publication 
of  this  kind  ought  to  be :  the  author  succeeds 
completely  in  communicating  his  sympathy  with 
his  subject  to  the  reader  ;  throughout,  the  salient 
points  are  insisted  on  and  details  of  secondary 
importance  left  aside,  though  the  author's  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  matters  discussed  is  evident 
the  whole  time.  Needless  to  say  that  a  critic  of 
the  rank  of  Prof.  Siren  brings  much  original 
thought  and  research  to  his  task,  and  that  his 
results  are  of  importance  also  beyond  the  audience 
addressed  by  him  in  the  first  instance.  The  dis- 
position of  the  book  is  original  and  successful. 
In  view  of  the  importance  which  Vasari's  bio- 
graphy will  always  retain  for  the  study  of  Leonardo, 
Prof.  Siren  prefers  not  to  paraphrase  it,  but  gives 
a  complete  translation  of  it  in  the  first  section  of 
his  volume.  He  intersperses  it  with  notes,  cor- 
recting or  amplifying  the  information  about  the 
artist's  life  given  by  Vasari,  and  quotes  in  several 
instances  notes  by  Leonardo  himself  and  other 
contemporary  records  and  accounts.  We  thus 
get  a  picture  of  the  man  and  his  times  which  is 
very  vivid  and  true  in  its  colouring.  The  second 
part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
Leonardo's  works.  Each  of  these  is  carefully 
analyzed  ;  its  fascinating  genesis,  as  illustrated  by 
the  master's  sketches,  is  traced  and  its  echoes  in 
contemporary  and  later  art  noted.  Prof.  Siren  is 
always  intent  upon  showing  how  Leonardo 
crowns  the  efforts  of  preceding  generations  of 
artists,  or  how,  with  the  boldness  of  genius,  he 
breaks  the  accepted  canons.  Especially  illu- 
minating and  suggestive  is  the  way  in  which 
Prof.  Siren  analyzes  the  evolution  in  Botticelli's 
treatment  of  the  Epiphany,  and  shows  how,  in  his 
pictures  of  this  subject  up  to  1480,  the  gradual 
development  of  the  germs  of  Leonardo's  com- 
position may  be  traced;  while  in  his  Epiphany  at 
the  Hermitage  (of  about  1483)  Botticelli  is  himself 
under  the  influence  of  Leonardo.  The  argu- 
mentations of  Prof.  Siren  are  well  supported  by 
numerous  excellent  reproductions.  In  the  third 
section  the  author  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of 


Leonardo's  character  and  personality  mainly  as 
revealed  in  his  MS.  notes ;  and  the  fourth  section 
contains  a  collection  of  excerpts  from  the  "Trattato 
della  Pittura".  Some  of  the  results  at  which  Prof. 
Siren  arrives  may  here  be  briefly  summarized. 
He  is  inclined  to  accept  the  tradition  that 
Leonardo  painted  the  foremost  angel  in  The 
Baptism  in  the  Florence  Academy  ;  and  he  would 
also  give  Leonardo  a  share  in  the  painting  of  the 
figure  of  Christ,  in  which  he  finds  the  same  oil 
technique  as  in  that  of  the  angel.  He  thinks  it, 
moreover,  probable  that  Leonardo  painted  the 
distant  landscape  over  a  previous  one  in  tempera. 
The  Annunciation  in  the  Uffizi  he  considers  as  a 
production  of  Verrocchio's  workshop,  in  which 
Leonardo's  share  probably  consisted  in  some  pre- 
liminary studies  for  the  angel,  and  perhaps  also  in 
directions  for  the  execution  of  the  landscape. 
Prof.  Siren's  discovery  of  the  connexion  between 
the  drawing  at  the  British  Museum  and  Mme. 
Benois's  Madonna  has  been  noted  in  a  previous 
issue  of  this  magazine.  For  the  Madonna  Litta, 
the  author  has  words  of  great  admiration  :  "  The 
composition  is  one  of  the  most  charming  and 
accomplished  ever  created  on  this  motive.  Its 
clearness  and  harmony  of  its  form  constitute  the 
natural  expression  of  the  dignity  and  happiness 
which  mark  the  conception".  We  fully  agree 
with  these  remarks,  and  we  also  follow  the  author 
when  pointing  out  that,  above  all,  the  comparison 
between  the  fresh  and  spontaneous  silver-point 
study  for  the  head  of  the  Virgin  (in  the  Louvre), 
and  the  somewhat  masque-like  face  in  the 
picture  must  necessarily  cause  reluctance  in 
accepting  the  latter  as  being  entirely  from 
Leonardo's  own  brush.  A  certain  crudeness  in 
the  tints  and  over-smoothness  in  the  surface  also 
suggest  to  Prof.  Siren  the  hand  of  a  pupil  working 
perhaps  on  a  picture  begun  by  Leonardo.  In  any 
case,  the  composition,  as  the  author  remarks, 
occupies  an  important  position  among  the  works 
of  Leonardo  as  showing  the  evolution  of  the  ideas 
embodied  in  the  slight  little  sketches  of  the  first 
Florentine  period.  The  author  is  inclined  to 
accept  the  Liechtenstein  portrait  as  representing 
Ginevra  de'  Benci  and  as  a  work  by  Leonardo  ; 
La  Belle  Fenvniire  and  the  Lady  ivitli  the  Weasel 
he  considers  as  productions  of  the  bottega.  The 
Bacchus  in  the  Louvre  he  ascribes  to  Cesare  da 
Sesto  and  Bernazzano,  in  view  of  its  resemblance 
to  the  Baptism  of  Christ  belonging  to  the  Duca 
Scotti  in  Milan,  and  ascertained  as  a  joint 
production  of  those  two  artists. 

We  have  noticed  only  a  very  few  slips  and 
omissions.  The  Lcda  in  the  Johnson  collection 
is  not  unpublished,  but  was  discussed  by  Mr.  F. 
Mason  Perkins  in  the  "  Rassegna  d'arte"  for  1905, 
It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  point  out  that  there 
exists  at  least  one  old  copy  of  the  Benois 
Madonna  besides  that  in  the  Palazzo  Colonna  ;  the 
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picture  we  are  alluding  to  appeared  last  j-ear  at 
Christie's.  The  proof  of  the  Italian  quotations 
might  have  been  more  carefully  read.  We  express 
the  hope  that  this  book  may  soon  be  translated 
into  one  of  the  great  European  languages,  and 
thus  made  accessible  to  a  larger  audience  than 
that  of  the  Scandinavian  countries.  T.  B. 

ANTIK  KONST  I  NATIONALMUSEUM.  Urval  och  Be- 
skrifnung  af  Harald  Brising  (L'Art  Antique  au  Musee 
National  de  Stockholm).     Stockholm. 

Stockholm,  unlike  Copenhagen,  has  not  become 
a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  classical  archaeologists. 
The  interest  of  its  museums  lies  in  other  fields. 
Dr.  Brising's  publication  of  selected  Greek,  Roman, 
Assyrian   and  Egyptian  statues  and  statuettes  in 
60  large  phototype  plates  is  therefore  all  the  more 
valuable.     If   it   does   not   tempt  a  visit   to    the 
National  Museum,  at  any  rate  it  reassures  for  the 
omission   and  provides  the  best  substitute.    The 
illustrations  are  accompanied  by  short  descriptive 
notes  in  Swedish,  which  are  adapted  more  for  the 
cultured  visitor  than  for  the  student,  but  indicate 
clearly  the  features   most  valuable  to  the   latter, 
namely  the  size  of  the  objects,  the  principal  restor- 
ations and  the  provenance.     The  collection  dates 
mainly  from  a  visit  made  by  King  Gustav  III  to 
Italy  in  1785.    Naturally  enough  the  King  selected 
GrJBCo-Roman  copies  which  had  been  found,  or 
were  asserted  to  have  been  found,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of   Rome  and  had  received  new  and 
shining  surfaces  and  an  imposing  completeness 
from  the  sculptors  and  cognoscenti  through  whose 
hands  they  had  passed.     Most  of  these  are  known 
through  other  and  more  easily  accessible  replicas, 
and,  apart  from  their  now  somewhat  underrated 
beauty,  are  interesting  rather  as  monuments  of  the 
culture  which  admired  them  than  as  distant  echoes 
of  Greek  art.  The  most  important  of  King  Gustav's 
purchases  is  the  life-size  nude  figure  of  the  sleeping 
Endymion.     It  is  unique  and  was  enthusiastically 
hailed  by  its  Swedish  acquirers  as  a  rival  to  the 
Venm  del  Medici,   the   Gladiator  and  the  Apollo 
Belvedere.      Recently    its    authenticity   has   been 
seriously  contested,  especially  by  Dr.  Wickhoff. 
Dr.  Brising  briefly  enumerates  the  arguments  for 
and  against,  and  rightly  concludes  that  the  statue 
would  be    as  valuable  if   it  could   be   proved  a 
production   of    the    i8th    century  on   the    basis 
of   several  antique   approximations    to   the    type 
which  are  known  as  it  would  be  were  it  a  genuine 
Grasco-Roman  work.     Of  original  Greek  work  in 
marble  there  is  little.     The  few  heads  are  among 
the  best-known  works  in  the  collection,  but  they 
figure  most  frequently  in  footnotes.    The  piece  of 
a  Pheidian  head,  claimed  recently  by  Dr.  Six  to 
be  from  one  of  the  pediments  of  the  Parthenon, 
is  too  fragmentary  to  serve  as  anything  but  the 
substructure  of  an  abominable  restoration  and  the 
target  of  theorists.    There  is  more  satisfaction  to 
be  found  in  the  two  or  three  archaic  Greek  bronzes, 


which  are  well  reproduced,  and  in  some  excellent 
painted  and  plaster  portraits  from  the  Fayiim.  A 
black  granite  head  of  Amenophis  III  towers  over 
everthing  else.  It  alone  has  grandeur  and  art  which 
is  not  derivative.  The  relevant  literature,  mainly 
the  few  articles  in  periodicals  which  have  dealt  with 
this  museum,  is  quoted  in  almost  every  case  and 
full  references  are  given.  More  might,  of  course, 
have  been  said  of  such  objects  as  the  relief 
of  Nereids  with  sea-horses  and  amorini,  and 
the  basis  with  two  figures  of  msnads  which 
are  variants  of  Hauser's  neoattic  types  and 
apparently  unknown  to  him.  But  the  longer 
notices  are  rightly  given  to  the  more  important 
statues,  and  as  an  effort  to  popularize  a  museum 
on  sound  lines,  the  book,  with  its  well-informed 
and  well-balanced  text,  handsome  format  and 
good  illustrations,  is  a  credit  to  the  writer  and  the 
city  that  produced  it.  P.  A. 

The   Ideals  of    Indian  Art.    By  e.  b.  Havell- 

Murray,  15s.  net. 
Under  the  academic  tyranny,  which  has  for  so 
many  generations  governed   the  art-education  of 
Europe,  it  had  become  accepted  without  discussion 
or  inquiry  that,  so  far  as  the  Fine  Arts  were  con- 
cerned, the  great  continent  of  Asia,  the  East,  in 
fact,  as  a  whole,  was  a  desert,  or  at  the  best  a 
wilderness  of  strange  weeds,  as  compared  to  the 
fertile  gardens  and  orchards  of  Western  art-culture. 
Within  the  last  half-century  the  veil  of  mystery, 
which  was  allowed  with  intention  to  obscure  the 
truth,  has  been  in  many  places  lifted  with  aston- 
ishing results.     China  and  Japan  have  vindicated 
in  triumph  their  right  to  an  independent  place  in 
the  history  of  Art,  and  even  the  presumed  indiffer- 
ence to  art  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  Islam  has 
been  shown  to  be  an  illusion.     It  is  now  the  turn 
of  India  to  claim  attention,  and  to  shake  off  once 
and  for  ever  the  degrading  tradition  that  Indian 
art  was  only  a  remote  and  debased  imitation  of  a 
Graeco-Roman  model.     The  advance  of  Oriental 
scholarship   and   a   better  understanding   of  the 
marvellous  literature  of  the  Vedic  period,  the  more 
liberal  view  of  religion,  which  makes  people  recog- 
nize that  the  great  world-religion  of  Buddhism  is 
not  unworthy  of  coexistence  with  that  of  Christi- 
anity, the  accurate  study  of  history  and  of  the 
lives  of  such  great  rulers  as  Asoka  and  Akbar,  all 
of  these  influences  and  others  have  contributed  to 
a  better  knowledge  of  Indian  history,  and  inevitably 
of   Indian   art.     To   the  encouragement   of    this 
object  The  Burlington  Magazine  has  always  lent  a 
willing  hand,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  articles  by 
Mr.  Ananda    Coomaraswamy  which    have  from 
time  to  time  been  printed  in  the  Magazine.     Mr. 
Havell,    formerly    principal    of    the   Government 
School  of  Art,  has  been  an  active  worker  in  the  same 
field,  and  the  book  now  before  us  should  contribute 
much  to  a  better  understanding  of  Indian  art  and 
its    ideals,   an    understanding  which   the   British 
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nation,  although  the  rulers  of  India,  seems  to 
be  the  latest,  and  the  slowest,  to  acquire. 
Mr.  Havell  points  out  the  necessity  in  dealing 
with  Oriental  art  and  philosophy  to  dissociate 
oneself  entirely  from  Western  ideas  and  prejudices. 
Difficult  as  this  must  always  be  in  the  case  of  the 
artistic  free-thinker,  it  may  be  assumed  to  be 
almost  an  impossibility  in  the  case  of  a  working 
artist,  trained  in  a  Western  academic  school. 
Yet,  to  any  mind  which  can  traverse  the  forbidding 
barrier  range  between  West  and  East,  the  prospect 
on  reaching  the  other  side  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
absorbing  interest.  In  India,  as  in  China,  one  finds 
oneself  among  a  strange  people  with  new  forms,  new 
habits,  new  ideas,  new  only  through  being  strange, 
for  on  inquiry  they  will  be  found  to  be  derived  from 
or  rooted  in  ideals  and  imagery,  in  which  the  bound- 
ary lines  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural 
can  no  longer  be  discerned.  Further  than  this  the 
student  will  discover  that  in  these  ideals  and 
imagery  the  Aryan  races  of  Asia  guard  the  springs 
in  their  ancient  home,  from  which  the  Aryan  races 
of  Europe  have  derived  the  inspiration.  Dr. 
Havell's  book  should  therefore  not  merely  be  read 
and  criticized  by  experts,  it  should  be  studied  by 
all  who  look  upon  the  Fine  Arts  as  the  necessary 
and  supreme  result  of  human  expression,  who 
distinguish  art  from  archaeology,  and  can  dispense 
with  the  canons  and  conventions  of  scientific 
specialists.  As  Mr.  Havell  truly  says, "  Every  artistic 
convention  is  justified  if  it  is  used  artistically  and 
expresses  the  idea  which  the  artist  wishes  to 
convey  ",  and  as  Mr.  Coomaraswamy  has  also  well 
said,  Indian  art  helps  to  reveal  the  great  open 
secret  that  all  knowledge  and  all  truth  are  absolute 
and  infinite,  waiting,  not  to  be  created,  but  to  be 
found  ".  With  our  further  knowledge  it  becomes 
imperative  for  the  British  nation  to  insist  on  the 
better  housing  and  fuller  development  of  the  India 
Museum  at  South  Kensington,  and  on  the  removal 
of  the  Amaravati  sculptures  from  the  staircase  of 
the  British  Museum  to  some  locality  where,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Herringham's  copies  of  the 
frescoes  at  Ajanta,  they  can  be  studied  in  proper 
relation  to  other  works  of  Indian  art.  The 
strongest  support  should  also  be  given  to  Earl 
Curzon  in  his  splendid  attempt  to  vindicate  for 
Indian  art  the  need  for  proper  protection  and 
encouragement  in  India  itself.  L.  C. 

English    Furniture    of    the    Eighteenth 

Century.    By  Herbert  Cescinsky.  Vol.  II.  Routledge 

&  Sons.  31S.  net. 
GwiLT  wrote  long  ago  of  the  "  barbarous  forms 
and  unmeaning  puerilities  "  of  English  architecture 
m  the  century  preceding  the  erection  of  White- 
hall, and  in  so  far  as  that  criticism  is  just,  it  may 
be  applied  to  the  furniture  of  the  period  as  well. 
Its  rough  and  homely  character  is  well  suited  to 
the  buildings  it  was  designed  to  fill,  but  it  will  not 
bear  comparison,  either  for  elegance  of  proportions 


or  finish  of  workmanship,  with  the  contemporary 
furniture  of  neighbouring  countries.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  century  great  progress  was 
made,  and  in  the  i8th,  English  furniture  fairly 
holds  its  own.  This  last  period  forms  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Cescinsky's  second  volume,  and  he  has 
given  us  a  thoroughly  practical  and  useful  book. 
The  period  is  one  of  which  he  writes  with  sound 
knowledge.  His  analysis  of  Chippendale's  famous 
pattern-book,  the  "  Gentleman  and  Cabinet 
Maker's  Director  ",  will  be  read  with  much  interest. 
The  most  celebrated  of  all  English  furniture-makers 
has  in  the  course  of  time  become  obscured,  as  it 
were,  behind  his  own  name.  "  Chippendale  "  is 
now  a  style.  He  was  admittedly  its  chief  ex- 
ponent, but  the  designs  of  others  were  also 
carried  out  at  the  S.  Martin's  Lane  establishment, 
while  his  contemporaries  were  not  debarred 
from  working  in  the  "  Chippendale "  style. 
The  "  Director "  is  by  no  means  a  record  of 
patterns  actually  reproduced  by  him  ;  in  fact,  some 
of  the  bizarre  designs  to  be  found  in  it  should  be 
classed  as  essays  in  draughtsmanship  rather  than 
as  furniture  models.  Chairs  are  there  figured 
which  would,  unless  made  in  cast-iron,  collapse 
under  the  first  sitter.  Mr.  Cescinsky  points  out 
that  some  of  the  illustrations  were  obtained  from 
the  stock  of  an  engraver — one  Matthias  Darly — 
who  had  used  them  before.  The  application  of 
the  term  "  Chippendale  "  to  the  best  and  most 
typical  productions  of  those  mid-i8th-century 
craftsmen  among  whom  he  was  the  most  eminent 
is  convenient  for  purposes  of  classification,  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  terms  as  "  Irish 
Chippendale "  for  a  certain  florid  type,  which, 
it  appears,  is  neither  Irish  nor  Chippendale, 
as  well  as  "  decorated  Queen  Anne  "  for  a  style 
prevalent  in  the  reign  of  George  I,  will  not  have 
a  long  life.  Those  inclined  to  be  critical  may  not 
entirely  concur  in  Mr.  Cescinsky's  attitude  towards 
"  architects'  "  furniture,  and  they  may  perhaps  also 
fall  foul  of  certain  of  his  views  respecting  the 
architecture  of  the  i8th  century,  but  the  volume 
is  a  reliable  one,  and  will  be  extensively  used  for 
reference  purposes.  Generally  speaking,  the 
illustrations  are  good  ;  the  remarkable  photo- 
graphs showing  the  figure  of  the  mahogany  form  a 
special  feature  ;  one  of  the  essential  characteristics 
of  the  furniture  is  thus  retained  in  the  reproduc- 
tion. The  volume  is  prefaced  by  a  useful  chrono- 
logical table,  and  there  is  an  index  at  the  end. 

A.  F.  K 
Raccolta  delle  Vere  da  Pozzo  in  Venezia 

(MaRMI   PUTE.ALi;.      Con  208  tavole.    Venezia  :  Ferd. 
Ongania  edit.     60 1. 

This  work  is  of  considerable  historical  value,  and 
in  careful  selection  of  material  and  elegance  of 
"  format  "  is  worthy  of  Commendatore  Ongania's 
previous  publications,  "  Calli  e  Canali"  and  the 
reproductions    of    the   Grimani    Breviary.      The 
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Venetian  well-heads  date  fiom  the  very  early  daj's 
of  the   Republic,  and   include  a  large  variety  of 
examples,  ranging  from  Byzantine  forms  through 
those  of  the  early  and  on  to  the  fullest  Renaissance. 
The  city  in  those  days  depended  either  on  water 
brought  in  large  boats  from  the  mainland  or  care- 
fully stored   rain-water.     As  early   as    1324,  and 
again  in  the  long  drought  of  1425,  we  find  edicts 
of  the  Republic  regulating  this  supply.    The  water 
was   filtered  through  sand  and  collected  in  the 
wells  (pozzi),  which  were  marked  by  a  well-head 
of  marble  or  other  stone.     With  the  introduction 
of  an  aqueduct  in  recent  times,   by  which  \'enice 
is  now  supplied  with  water  direct  from  springs 
upon  the  mainland,  these  wells  began  in  many  cases 
to  be  disused  and  neglected.     Sometimes,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  they  were  even  sold  to  adorn  some  Trans- 
atlantic palace.     These  circumstances  add  impor- 
tance to  Commendatore  Ongania's  work,  for  his 
200  folio  plates  form  a  careful  photographic  record 
of    the  well-heads    still    extant    in   Venice,   and 
moreover,  he  gives   precise   indications   of   their 
locality.      As    long    ago    as    1842,    Cav.    Diedo 
published  a  memoir  in  which   he   discussed  the 
well-heads.     A  yet   fuller  account  is   now  being 
published  by  the  Municipality  of  Venice,  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  Boldrin,  Secretary  of  the 
Municipio,  and  Sig.  Dolcetti,  which  is  to  relate  the 
history  of  Venetian  wells  from  1015  to  1906,  and 
will  include  many  hitherto  unpublished  documents 
concerning  the  different  systems  by  which  Venice 
has  been  supplied  with  water.     Comm.  Ongania's 
work    will    be    invaluable    in    illustrating    more 
technical  treatises  such  as  these.     A  reproduction 
of  Barbari's  fine  print  of  The  Winds  and  another 
in  photogravure  of  Francesco  Albani's  Water,  now 
in  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Turin,  appropriately  head 
the  series  of  plates  which,  after  a  brief  introduction, 
continues  with  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  city,  giving 
the  water  conduits  upon  the  roof  of  S.    Mark's 
from  the  now  restored  Campanile.     The  famous 
Renaissance  bronze  well-heads  by  Alberghetti  and 
Conti  (of  1559  and  1556  respectively)  within  the 
courtyard  of  the  Ducal  Palace  appear  next,  and 
are  followed  by  some  two  hundred  more  examples 
within  well-known — and  often  very  little  known 
— palaces,    private    houses,     cloisters,    "  Scuole " 
and  "Campi  ".     It  is  impossible  to  do  more  here 
than  indicate  by  the  following  examples  the  great 
artistic  interest  of  many  of  these  marble  well-curbs : 
Byzantine    period — Casa    Barazzi     (near    S.    M. 
Formosa),  Casa  Pegroni  alia  Mira,  Palazzo  Ven- 
dramin  Calergi,  and  Isola  di  Sant'  Erasmo  in  the 
lagoons  ;    Medijeval    Byzantine    designs — Museo 
Civico  and  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  (the  last  a 
very  characteristic  work) ;  early  Renaissance — from 
the  Palazzo  Rizzo  (now  in  the  Museo  Civico),  Ca 
Malipiero,  Palazzo  Vendramin  Calergi,  Campo  S. 
Maria  Formosa  (dated  1512),   Palazzo  Trevisan  ; 
and  in  private  hands,  in  S.  Martin  and  S.  Marina  ; 
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together  with  those  magnificent  bronze  well-heads 
of  the  Palazzo  Ducale  already  mentioned  ;  and 
finally,  some  in  the  later  Barocco  style.  What  a 
wealth  of  creative  design  is  contained  within  these 
monuments;  and  what  a  treasure  for  the  student  of 
decorative  form !  Commendatore  Ongania's 
valuable  record  of  these  unique  features  of  Venetian 
life  should  serve  as  a  safe-guard  against  their 
destruction  or  dispersion  in  the  future,  and  com- 
memorates appropriately  the  50th  anniversary  of  a 
publisher's  career  who  has  done  much  towards 
illustrating  the  art  of  his  native  city.  S.  B. 

Water  Colour.     Neville  Lytton.     Duckworth,  2s.  6d. 

nef. 
This  little  book  is  rather  an  exposition  of  some  of 
the  author's  theories  about  art  in  general  than  a 
treatise  on  water-colour.  Mr.  Lytton  is  a  con- 
ventionalist. He  holds  that  the  forms  of  Nature 
should  be  "  interpreted":  /.c,  conventionalized  to 
suit  decorative  purposes.  Why,  he  asks,  is  not  this 
sort  of  thing  taught  in  art  schools?  But  has  Mr. 
Lytton  considered  what  would  be  the  difficulty  of 
teaching  conventional  legs  and  feet  in  the  presence 
of  a  model ?  "  Youth",  he  says, "  must  be  of  necessity 
the  age  of  convention.  Emancipation  can  come 
only  after  immersion  in  conventions.  This  is  the 
only  way  to  reach  natural  realism  combined  with 
dignity  of  philosophic  purpose  and  nobility  of 
design ".  Constable  the  author  dislikes  because 
he  broke  away  from  traditions,  "  kicked  against 
the  brown  tree,  and  worked  without  decorative 
aims."  Hence  his  success  in  Paris,  whose  un- 
disciplined art  of  to-day  is  hurled  to  the  floor  with 
some  direct  words.  Turner's  late  work  is 
anathema  to  him.  As  a  principle  of  teaching, 
where  possible,  the  convention  and  rule  may  be 
good,  mainly  because  it  would  turn  out  numbers 
of  artists  as  good  as  their  masters.  But  if  we  are 
to  have  a  change  each  "new  artistic  fact  which  takes 
a  thousand  years  to  manifest  itself"  (a  true  saying) 
would  be  more  likely  to  develop  a  year  or  two  sooner 
perhaps  by  individual  experiment  and  even 
undiscipline  than  by  tradition,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  tradition  has  been  made  by  Art,  and 
never  Art  by  tradition.  If  the  first  artistic  fact 
could  develop  without  tradition,  so  could  the 
second  and  so  on.  However,  it  is  very  difficult, 
and  perhaps  Mr.  Lytton  is  morally  right,  though 
he  seems  illogical.  He  lays  stress  upon  the 
importance  of  design  throughout  the  book.  He 
quotes  Reynolds  as  discovering  that  in  the  average 
Venetian  picture  one  quarter  was  devoted  to  the 
lights,  and  the  rest  was  divided  amongst  the  darks 
and  mezzotints.  This  is  a  good  rule,  and  it  would 
apply  also  to  a  large  number  of  the  slighted 
impressionists,  though  their  tones  would  neither  be 
so  high  nor  so  low  in  relation  to  one  another  as  in 
the  older  works.  Mr.  Lytton  says  there  are  two 
truths  in  Art,  the  scientific  and  the  philosophic. 
Monet  and  Huxley  spent  their  time  in  showing  us 
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that  Poussin's  pictures  and  the  story  of  Adam  and 
Eve  were  not  really  true.  Quite  so,  but  surely 
Poussin  thought  he  was  more  true  than  Botticelli, 
and  Botticelli  than  Fra  Angelico?  and  will  not  the 
time  come  when  Monet,  like  the  bloodthirsty 
realist  Zola,  will  be  thought  romantic  and  even 
conventional?  But  Mr.  Lytton  will  say  "no, 
never  "  to  this.  The  trend  of  the  author's 
philosophy  of  Art  is  convincing  and  true  ;  it  is 
true  because  it  applies  not  only  to  the  old  masters 
whom  he  loves,  but  to  the  best  work  of  to-day, 
which  he  does  not  love.  I  myself  would  almost 
undertake  to  prove  that  Monet's  and  Turner's 
late  pictures  were  beautiful  and  "  philosophically  " 
true  according  to  his  own  theory.  The  six- 
teen water-colours  reproduced  are  many  of 
them  unfamiliar,  but  would  that  they  were  done 
in  collotype  instead  of  half-tone.  It  seems  unfair 
that,  if  Cox  must  be  chosen  as  a  scape-goat,  he  has 
not  been  reproduced  also  in  a  masterpiece.  It  is  a 
charming  little  book,  and  at  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  is  worth  more  than  a  score  of  ordinary 
seven  and  sixpenny  works  on  Art.  J.  R.  F. 

Nineteenth-century  English  Ceramic  Art. 

J.  F.  Blacker.  Paul.  los.  6d.  net. 
This  work  does  not,  as  its  title  and  price  might 
seem  to  indicate,  supply  the  want  of  an  authorita- 
tive history  of  modern  English  pottery.  Abundant 
grammatical  errors  and  obscurities  of  style  suggest 
that  the  information  conveyed  by  the  text  is  not 
always  to  be  trusted.  The  value  even  of  the 
copious  illustrations  as  a  repertory  of  productions 
of  the  period  comes  under  suspicion  when  one 
finds  a  late  Worcester  saucer  figuring  as  Nantgarw 
porcelain.  Nor  does  the  scope  of  the  work  appear 
to  have  been  planned  upon  any  precise  system. 
Irrelevancies  are  numerous,  such  as  the  inclusion 
among  the  illustrations  of  many  18th-century 
specimens,  the  long  extract  from  Sir  Arthur 
Church's  life  of  the  first  Josiah  Wedgwood,  the 
description  of  the  service  made  for  Catherine  II, 
and  the  page  of  seven  diminutive  woodcuts  of 
"  Sevres  vases  such  as  were  copied  by  Randall  ", 
together  with  the  survey  on  the  page  facing  it  of 
the  history  of  the  pastes  employed  at  the  Sevres 
factory.  Italian  maiolica  is  spoken  of  as  having 
been  "decorated  with  opaque  enamel  colours". 
While  many  commercial  developments  of  the  last 
decade  are  included,  a  single  page  only,  without 
illustrations,  is  devoted  to  the  wares  of  Mr. 
William  De  Morgan,  and  one  looks  in  vain  for 
any  mention  of  the  productions  of  the  Lancastrian 
Tileworks,  their  manager  being  once  mentioned 
as  "the  expert  and  author".  The  book  will 
scarcely  commend  itself  to  the  serious  student. 

S.  E. 

The    Art    of    the   Romans.    By  h.  b.  Walters. 

Melhuen.     15s.  net. 

The  foundation  of  the  British  School  in  Rome 
has  led  to  a  renewed  and  ever  increasing  interest 


in  the  artistic  remains  of  the  classical  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Imperial  City — Urhs,  as  it  used  to 
be  styled,    needing  no  other  name.      Under   the 
present  direction  of  Dr.  Thomas  Ashby  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Strong  this  school  has  shown  great  vitality, 
and  has  even  produced  an  off-shoot  in  the  Society 
for   the    Promotion    of    Roman    Studies     lately 
founded   in    London.     Meanwhile   on    the   Con- 
tinent the  late  Herr  Wickhoff  took  up  the  cudgels 
on  behalf  of  Roman  art.     A  few  years  ago  Mrs. 
Strong  published  a  deeply  interesting  volume  on 
Roman  Sculpture,  in  which  she  sought  to  prove 
that  the  artistic  ideas  of  ancient  Rome,  whether 
working    through    an     Etruscan     or  a    Hellenic 
medium,  were  original  and  peculiar  to  the  Roman 
race,  and   to  illustrate   this   assertion  from   such 
remains  of  ancient  Roman  art  as  have  survived. 
In  opposition  to  this  we  have  had  Prof.  Strzygowski 
stating  that  Roman  art  was  only  debased  Hellenism 
soon  to  be  "  smothered  in  the  Orient's  embrace  ". 
Next   comes  Mr.   H.  B.    Walters   of   the    British 
Museum,  well  known  to  our  readers  as  a  careful  and 
erudite  scholar,  who  is  responsible  for  the  handsome 
volume  before  us.     Mr.  Walters,  with  the  reticence 
as  to  his  personal  views  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  British  Museum  service  as  a  whole,  is  content 
to   put   before  the  public,   as    he   says,  "a   brief 
survey  of   the  whole  sphere  of    Roman  Art  in  a 
concise    and    handy    form".     In     this     he     has 
succeeded  admirably,  aided  by  his  publisher,  so 
that  his  book  must  be  indispensable  to  the  student 
of  this  particular  branch  of  art.     The  progress  of 
excavation  at  Rome  goes  on  so  steadily  under  the 
direction  of  Commendatore  Boni  that  no  book  like 
this   of    Mr.   Walters   can  hope  to  be  final.     In 
other    outlying    parts    of     the    Roman    Empire, 
discoveries  arc  continually  being  made,  and  we  are 
surprised    to   find  that    Mr.   Walters    makes    no 
allusion  to  the   interesting  excavations  at  Mainz, 
and  especially  to  the  wonderful  Jupiter  column  in 
the  Museum  there,  which  is  surely  one  of  the  most 
remarkable    products   of    Roman    Hellenistic  art. 
Mr.  Walters  defends  the  claims  of  Rome  to  be  the 
dominant  power  in  art  during  the  first  three  cen- 
turies A.D.  in  a  somewhat  half-hearted  way  against 
those  advanced  by  Prof.  Strzygowski  in  favour  of 
the  continous  development  of  art  in  the  Eastern 
Empire    from     Hellenic    times    to    the   days   of 
Byzantium  and  Christianity.     Much  remains  to  be 
said  upon  this  interesting  and  almost  unexplored 
topic.  L.  C. 

Malory's  Morte  Darthur.    vois.  in,  iv.  Medici 

Society.  £10  los.  the  set. 
The  paper,  the  type  and  the  printing  of  this 
edition  continue  to  unroll  their  admirable  course 
through  the  final  volumes.  As  regards  the  illustra- 
tions, the  colour-printers  have  made  the  best  of 
them,  and  their  treatment  of  some  tones  represents 
a  triumph  over  difficulties.  Nothing  taxes  the 
invention  of  an  artist  more  than  the  illustration  of 
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a  long  and  well-worn  theme,  and  the  "  Morte 
Darthur  "  is  one  of  the  worst  worn ;  it  is  worn  out. 
With  a  few  amazing  exceptions  which  leap  to  the 
mind  immediately  without  reference,  successful 
illustrators  of  long  themes  have  not  been  great 
artists.  If  Mr.  Russell  Flint's  task  has  proved  too 
much  for  him,  he  may  console  himself  with  this 
comfortable  fact.  F.  M. 

Old  Silver  Platers  and  their  Marks.   Being 

a  copy  of  the  Register  of  the  Sheffield  Assay  Office  of  the 
persons  concerned  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  plated  with 
silver.  With  an  introduction  by  B.  W.Watson,  M.  A.,  Assay 
Master.  Batsford.  4s.  6d.  net. 
This  title  must  be  considered  to  apply  principally 
to  the  makers  of  what  is  known  as  "  Old  Sheffield 
Plate".  In  the  year  1784  it  was  made  compulsory 
for  all  makers  of  plated  wares  living  within  a 
radius  of  100  miles  of  the  town  of  Sheffield — 
(this  included  Birmingham)  to  register  a  trade 
mark  at  the  Sheffield  Assay  Office.  Owing  to 
certain  abuses  in  marking,  the  Act  of  Parliament 
of  the  year  1773  (providing  for  the  establishment 
of  Assay  Offices  in  the  towns  of  Sheffield  and 
Birmingham)  had  at  the  same  time  entirely  for- 
bidden the  marking  of  plated  goods:  the  enactment 
of  1784  instituted  a  system  of  marks  to  be  applied 
in  a  manner  particularly  specified.  For  several 
reasons  this  method  proved  unsatisfactory.  In 
1824,  the  Birmingham  platers,  who  had  always 
resented  the  registration  of  their  marks  at  Sheffield, 
presented  an  unsuccessful  petition  to  Parliament, 
and  since  that  date,  though  the  act  of  1784  never 
seems  to  have  been  repealed,  the  registration  of 
marks  from  either  town  practically  ceased.  It  is 
with  these  "  Registered  Marks  "  that  the  "  Registered 
Mark  Period"  of  Sheffield  Plate  is  associated. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Sheffield  Assay  Office 
the  Register  of  the  Marks  is  now  given  to  the 
public.  H.  N.  V. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  OF  SALES 
IN  MAY. 

[We  shall  be  pleased  to  notice  under  this  heading  illustrated 
catalogues  of  British  and  foreign  sale?,  provided  the  cata- 
logues reach  us  by  the  20th  of  the  month  previous  to  that  in 
which  the  sales  are  to  take  place.  Such  catalogues  often 
reach  us  too  late  for  notice  until  after  the  dates  of  the  sales 
to  which  they  refer,  when  a  notice  would  no  longer  be  useful 
either  to  our  readers  or  to  the  vendors.] 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  English  auctioneers 
are  adopting  foreign  methods  of  bringing  out 
admirably  illustrated  catalogues  of  important 
collections.  The  reproductions  of  the  Japanese 
prints  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Frank  Swettenham, 
G.C.M.G.,  to  be  sold  by  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkin- 
son and  Hodge  early  this  month,  afford  an 
indication  of  the  rare  and  unusual  quality  of  the 
collection  in  question.  We  may  note  especially 
the  Harunobus,  the  Utamaros,  and  the  magnificent 
Hiroshiges.  We  have  received  an  interesting  illus- 
trated catalogue  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Madame 
Levaigneur  which  will  be  sold  at  the  Hotel  Drouot 
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on  the  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  of  May.  Two  of  the 
chief  pictures  are  An  Old  Woman  Plucking  a  Fowl, 
a  work  noticed  on  page  113,  and  The  Virgin  and 
Child  with  SS.  Catherine  and  Lucy,  from  the  Aguado 
sale,  which  has  always  been  attributed  to  Veronese. 
The  sale  includes  also  some  fine  porcelain,  faience, 
miniatures  and  other  minor  works  of  art.  Two 
excellent  illustrated  catalogues  reach  us  from 
Boerner  of  Leipzig  ;  an  auction  catalogue  of  the 
sale  of  the  engravings  collected  by  Kammerherr 
Rudolph  von  Seydlitz,  and  by  Herr  Heinrich 
Frams  ;  and  a  catalogue  of  bookbindings  for  sale 
at  the  Librarie  Boerner.  The  auction  will  be  held 
from  the  20th  to  the  24th  of  May,  and  will  include 
works  by  Diirer,  Rembrandt,  the  old  masters  of 
the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries,  English 
and  French  engravings  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  a  collection  of  Austrian  engravers.  Besides 
many  satisfactory  text  illustrations,  the  auction 
catalogue  contains  sixteen  full  pages  of  heliotype 
reproductions.  The  catalogue  of  bookbindings 
enumerates  and  describes  in  French  as  well  as  in 
German  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  books, 
mostly  rare  editions  bound  by  such  well-known 
binders  as  Bauzonet,  Bradel,  Ducroq,  Clovis  Eve, 
Krause,  Simier,  etc.,  and  is  illustrated  by  nine 
excellent  reproductions  in  colour  and  more  than 
forty  in  half-tone. 

GERMAN  PERIODICALS 

MoNATSHEFTE  FiJR  KUNSTWissENSCHAFT.  Heft  I.  January,  1912 
Dr.  Schubert-Soldern  has  a  profusely  illustrated  article 
entitled  "Zur  Entwicklung  der  technischcn  und  Kiinstlerischen 
Ausdrucks  raittel  in  Diirers  Kupferstichen. "  Mr.  SI'MONSon 
reproduces  a  picture  by  Guardi  in  the  Groult  Collection  in 
Paris,  one  of  a  series  of  four,  painted  in  1782  to  commemorate 
the  visit  of  Pope  Pius  VI  to  Venice,  the  subject  treated  being 
the  "  Te  Deum  "  sung  in  the  Church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo 
in  the  presence  of  the  Pope  and  the  Doge.  Dr.  Emil  Schaeffer 
writes  on  a  portrait  of  an  ecclesiastic  in  the  Pitti  which  he 
ascribes,  with  other  critics,  to  Mantegna.  He  believes  that  it 
represents  Carlo  de'  Medici  (b.  1428),  the  natural  son  of  Cosimo, 
who  in  1460  was  appointed  one  of  the  dignitaries  of  the 
cathedral  at  Prato,  where  his  portrait  occurs  in  one  of  Filippo 
Lippi's  frescoes.  Count  Erbach  Fijrstenau  refers  to  the 
5th  volume  of  the  catalogue  of  illustrated  MSS.  in  Austria,  and 
makes  some  corrections  and  additions  to  that  recent  important 
publication.  Dr.  Ettinger,  in  an  article,  "  Der  Jiingere 
Canaletto  und  seine  Radierungen  '',  gives  valuable  information 
concerning  works  by  Bernardo  Belotto  in  Russia  and  Poland, 
amplifying  an  article  by  Dr,  Stiibel  in  the  November  number 
of  the  Monatshefte. 

February. — Dr.  Leitschuh  writes  on  painting  at  Wiirzburg 
in  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries,  especially  on  the  following 
artists — the  Macler  or  Mijler,  a  family  of  painters  who  worked 
there  from  about  1450  onwards — identifying  several  works  by 
Simon  Maeler,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  family  ; 
also  on  Konrad  Giimplein,  a  fresco-painter ;  Lukas  von  Breslau 
(not  to  be  identified  with  the  Wiirzburg  illuminator,  Konrad 
Lukas)  ;  and  on  others.  The  writer  discusses  Lukas's  identity 
with  the  author  of  the  S.  Barbara  altar-piece  of  1447  (Breslau 
Museum),  in  which  he  detects  South  German  influence,  the 
martyrs  represented  being,  moreover,  specially  revered  at 
Wiirzburg  ;  he  suggests  that  the  fine  Crucifixion  and  the  so-called 
portrait  of  Canon  Schonborn  (an  identification  rectified  by  the 
writer),  both  in  the  Germanisches  Museum,  Niiremberg,  were 
painted  at  Wiirzburg  by  Hans  Pleydenwurff,  of  Niiermberg. 
Notices  are  given  of  the  Augsburg  master,  Leonhard  Beck, 
who  was  working  at  Wiirzburg  in  the  beginning  of  the  i6th 
century.    The  writer  identifies  the  portrait  of  Griinewald  in  one 
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of  the  panels  in  the  Neumiinster  Kirche,  which,  with  others, 
formed  the  high  altar-piece  in  this  church.  He  proposes  to 
deal  fully  on  a  future  occasion  with  Griinew  aid's  sojourn  at 
Wiirzburg  in  1510.  His  article  concludes  with  a  note  on  glass- 
painters  at  Wiirzburg  in  the  15th  century.  Dr.  Gaertner 
identifies  two  panel  pictures  (discovered  and  rescued  from 
certain  destruction  in  1880)  as  portions  of  the  altar-piece  painted 
for  the  Capucin  convent  of  Neuenburg  by  .Martin  Schongauer, 
commissioned  c.  1453  by  Conrad  H.iesing,  who  is  represented 
in  the  S.  Scbasliait  panel.  The  writer  traces  the  history  of 
these  panels,  and  concludes  that  the  date  of  Burgkmair's 
portrait  of  Schongauer  (Munich  Gallery)  is  1453,  and  that 
Haesing  must  have  been  born  in  1435.  DR.  Dehio  has  a  short 
note  on  the  genesis  of  realism  in  German  plastic  art  of  the 
15th  century.  He  traces  it  to  the  "  Ulmer  Apostelmeister " 
(western  portal  of  the  cathedral,  Ulm) ,  earlier  than  1415  ;  by 
the  same  hand  is  the  tomb  of  Friedrich  von  Saarwerrien 
(Cologne  Cathedral)  executed  shortly  after  1415  ;  in  the  first  case 
the  master  must  have  received  some  inspiration  from  the 
entourage  of  Klaus  Sliiter  ;  in  the  second  the  influence 
travelled  from  Dijon  by  way  of  the  Upper  Khine  and  Swabia  ; 
much  as  a  few  years  later  the  new  style  in  painting  came  to 
Cologne  through  the  medium  of  Lochner.  Under  "  Miszellen  " 
Dr.  Habicht  writes  on  some  examples  of  the  Gothic  sculpture 
ot  Cologne  in  the  depot  of  the  National  Museum  at  Darmstadt  ; 
three  sandstone  heads  and  two  full-length  marble  figures  ;  he 
conjectures  that  Ihe  statues  (c.  1350)  belonged  to  a  tomb  :  they 
are  superior  to  those  executed  for  the  high  altar,  though  closely 
connected  with  them  ;  the  heads  (c.  1340)  were  perhaps 
executed  for  the  Kathaus  which  was  burned  in  1349.  Dr.  Kehrer 
connects  the  subject  of  a  fresco  in  the  Moritzkapelle  at  Niirem- 
burg  with  the  history  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV  and  his  son 
Wenceslaus  IV.  Among  the  episodes  treated  are  the  birth  and 
baptism  of  Wenceslaus  which  took  place  at  Niiremburg  in  1361. 
Der  Cicerone.     Heft  3,     February  1912, 

Dr.  a.  Mayer  writes  on  the  Traumann  Collection  at  Madrid. 
Among  many  notable  pictures  reproduced  are  two  Madonnashy 
Gehard  David,  a  half-length  of  the  Magdalen  by  Ambrosius 
Benson  ;  a  curious  Annnnciation  to  S.  Annti  by  Strigel  ;  a 
Cnieifixion  by  A.  Rincon,  the  Court-painter  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  ;  a  portrait  of  Isabella  of  Hourbon,  attributed  to  Barto- 
lome  Gonzalez  ;  and  an  example  by  the  imitator  of  Goya, 
Eugenio  Lucas.  Dr.  Stoehr  continues  an  article  on  the  f.aience 
of  Hanau  and  Frankfurt. 

MoNATSHEFTE  fOr  Kunstwissenschaft.  Heft  3.  March,  1912. 
Dr.  Voss  writes  on  Vermeer  of  Delft  and  the  school  of  Utrecht, 
identifies  in  the  Concerts  of  the  Salting  Collection  and  of  the 
Gardner  Museum,  Boston,  a  picture  hanging  on  the  wall  as  a 
composition  by  Dirk  van  Baburen  (now  in  the  Kijks  Museum), 
and  concludes  that  the  picture  was  very  likely  in  Vermeer's 
own  collection.  The  colour  scheme  of  the  school  of  Utrecht 
doubtless  appealed  to  him,  though  in  conception  he  differs 
widely  from  these  painters.  The  Diana  and  her  Nymphs 
(Hague)  and  Christ  in  the  House  of  Martha  and  Mary  (Coats 
Collection),  which  are  considered  early  works  of  Vermeer  by 
most  critics,  though  ten  years  ago  the  Hague  picture  passed  as 
a  work  of  Jan  Vermeer  of  Utrecht,  the  writer  inclines  to  place 
in  a  group  apart,  and  considers  that  they  show  no  convincingly 
close  connexion  with  typical  early  works  ot  Vermeer  of  Delft. 
Were  they  by  him  and  of  this  period,  they  would  prove  that  the 
painter  was  intimately  connected  with  Uirecht,  and  that  his  art 
must  indeed  have  been  derived  from  that  school.  For  chrono- 
logical and  other  reasons  Dr.  Voss  is  unable  to  ascribe  them  to 
any  period  of  this  artist's  career,  but  is  inclined  to  think  that  they 
may  possibly  be  by  Vermeer  of  Utrecht,  the  only  other  painter 
who  could  come  under  consideration  on  account  of  the  signature 
on  the  Hague  picture.  A  painting  in  a  Russian  private  collection 
is  reproduced  showing  a  connexion  with  the  Hague  D/iT/;a,  which 
in  the  treatment  of  drapery  recalls  Carl  Loth,  with  whom  the 
Utrecht  Vermeer  worked  and  lived  in  Rome.  Dr.  V.  Murillo 
V  Herkera  reproduces  a  Miracle  of  S.  Francis  Xavier,  a  picture 
by  Juan  de  Kuelas  belonging  to  the  University  church  at  Seville, 
recently  restored  and  now  exhibited  in  the  Salun  de  Actos. 
The  technique  induces  him  to  regard  it  us  a  late  work  by  this 
artist.  It  proves  that  Kuelas  was  a  painter  of  great  importance 
in  the  school  of  Seville.  Works  of  the  iSth-century  painter, 
Johann  Zick,  at  Wurzburg,  are  discussed  by  Dr.  Habicht,  who 
publishes  documents  relating  to  them  of  the  years  1749-1750. 
Dr.  H.  Koegler  returns  to  the  subject  of  Conrad  Schnitt  (which 
he  treated  in  Heft  9,  1911,  of  the  Monatshefte),  and  is  able  to 


confirm  his  former  conjectures.  He  recapitulates  the  history  of 
Schnitt  (d.  1541)  as  far  as  it  is  known,  proves  with  certainty  that 
he  is  identical  with  the  artist  working  at  Basle  who  uses  the 
monogram  C.S.,  and  shows  that  he  was  evidently  considered  of 
equal  importance  as  an  artist  with  HansBaldungGrun,  Schaufe- 
lin,  Hans  Sebald  Beham  and  others.  Dr,  Meder  attributes  to  El 
Greco  a  drawing  in  the  Albertina,  once  ascribed  to  Titian  and 
later  to  an  unknown  Italian.  The  writer  would  date  it  c.  1570, 
when  El  Greco  was  in  Rome.  Dr.  Firmenich-Richartz  draws 
attention  t)  a  passage  in  Sulpiz-Boisseree's  notes  on  pictures  in 
Germany,  Italy,  etc.  (MS.  in  the  State  Archives,  Cologne),  in 
which  mention  is  m  ideof  a  picture  in  the  Holzhausen  Collection 
at  Frankfurt  similar  in  subject  to  a  composition  by  Grunewald 
mentioned  by  Sandrart.  Dr.  Richartz  is  able  to  prove  that  the 
monogram  cited  by  Boisseree  is  that  of  Philipp  Uffenbach,  who 
copied  Grunewald's  composition.  The  enigmatical  subject 
described  by  the  earlier  writers  is  interpreted  by  him  (wrongly, 
we  think)  as  a  representation  of  the  Death  of  S.  Peter  Martyr. 
The  publication  of  this  note  may  lead  to  the  discovery  ol  this 
curious  picture.  The  Holzhausen  Collection  exhibited  at 
Frankfurt  last  year  contains  an  important  Crucifixion  by  Uffen- 
bach, perhaps  the  pendant  of  the  lost  picture.  Dr.  E.  Moeller 
has  a  further  note  on  the  subject  of  the  Angel  treated  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  (Monatshefte,  December,  1911).  Refers  to  a 
discovery  of  Dr.  Gronau  that  the  Medici  Inventory  of  1570 
contains  an  entry  relating  to  a  head  of  S.  John  Baptist  by 
Leonardo  ;  this  Dr.  Moeller  believes  to  be  identical  with  Ihe 
picture  mentioned  by  Vasari  as  "  An  Angel  ". 
Der  Cicerone.     Heft  5.    March,  1912. 

Dr.  Stix  writes  on  new'acquisitions  in  the  Vienna  Gallery  now 
exhibited  to  the  public,  among  them  two  important  15th-century 
Tyrolese  paintings  connected  with  Michael  and  Friedrich 
Pacher,  though  not  definitely  attributable  to  either  of  these 
masters  ;  a  signed  picture  by  Salomon  Kuysdael  of  1627,  the 
earliest  dated  work  by  him  kmwn  ;  a  good  female  portrait 
doubtfully  ascribed  to  Hogarth— the  first  English  portrait 
acquired  by  this  gallery;  good  examples  of  Guardi  and  Canaletto, 
and,  among  other  portraits,  two  remarkably  good  examples  of 
H.  Fuger  (once  director  of  this  gallery)  of  1795  and  1797. 

Heft  6  contains  a  long  illustrated  article  by  Dr.  Sauerlandt 
on  the  faience  of  Arnstadt  in  the  Dorotheenthal  (Thuringia), 
and  Dr.  Rohe  writes  on  the  exhibition  of  French  18th-century 
paintings  in  the  Galerie  Heinemann  at  Munich. 
Orilntalisches  Archiv.  lUustriertes  Zeitschrift  fiir  Kunst, 
KuUurgeschichte  unt  Vblkerkunde  der  Lander  des  Ostens. 
Jahrg.  II.  Hette  i  and  2.  Leipzig  :  Hiersemann.  4to. 
The  "Orientalisches  Archiv",  which  made  its  first  appearance 
under  such  good  auspices  some  eighteen  months  ago,  has  fully 
maintained  the  high  standard  of  which  the  first  issue  gave 
promise.  There  was  plenty  of  room  for  an  illustrated  quarterly 
which  should  devote  itself  to  Oriental  studies,  and  the  six  parts 
now  published  contain  a  number  of  articles  of  considerable 
variety  and  value.  The  plates,  of  which  there  are  at  le.ast  eight 
in  each  quarterly  issue,  are  extremely  well  printed,  and  will,  as 
their  number  increases,  constitute  a  rich  storehouse  of  Oriental 
art  and  craftsmanship.  The  papers  in  the  current  volume— 
which  commenced  last  October— are  all  in  German,  though 
the  publishers  are  prepared  to  accept  articles  in  English, 
French  and  Italian  ;  and  some  idea  of  their  variety  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  short  summary.  Historical  topo- 
graphy is  represented  by  an  exceedingly  well-illustrated  paper 
by  Cornelius  Gurlitt,  "  Zur  Topographic  Konstantinopels  im 
XVI  Jahrhundcrt  ;  ethnography  by  two  articles,  one,  "  Zur 
Kentniss  der  arischen  Bevolkerung  des  Pamir  ",  deaUng  with 
the  Tajiks,  by  A.  v.  Schultz,  and  the  other,  "  liine  Freudenfeier 
im  Tiirkischen  Heerlager  zu  Ofen  am  Ende  des  XVI  Jahr- 
hunderts",  by  F.  W.  Brepohl.  Gl.ass  and  ceramics  are  treated 
respectively  by  M.  von  Brandt,  "Das  Chinesische  Glas",  and 
E.Zimmermann,  "  Wann  is  das  Chinesische  Porzellan  erfunden 
und  wer  war  sein  Erfinder"  ;  of  whom  the  latter  answers  the 
question  which  he  raises  as  follows  :  "  Chinese  porcelain  was 
in  all  probability  discovered  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century, 
and  the  discoverer  was  Ho  Chnu,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
at  that  time".  Two  well-ilhistratcd  articles— J.  Kuderna, 
"Turkmenenteppiche",  and  T.  Krygowski,  "  Polenteppiche  "— 
deal  with  textile  fabrics ;  and  the  remainder  witn  art  and 
architecture— viz.,  F.  G.  Muller-Beeck,  "  Ursprung  der  japan- 
ischen  Motive  in  Kunst  und  Kunstgewerbe",  J.  Kurlh, 
"  Meisterinnen  des  japanischen  Holzschnittes ",  and  Martin 
Hartmann,  "  Uber  ciniger,  Anlagen  und  Bauwerke  Jarkends". 
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Besides  the  various  papers,  each  issue  contains  shorter  notes 
on  various  kindred  topics,  reviews,  reports  of  expeditions  in 
the  field,  and  a  current  bibliography  of  books  and  papers  on 
Oriental  subjects.  The  editor  and  publishers  are  much  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  variety  of  the  material  which  the  publica- 
tion contains,  and  the  excellent  form  in  which  it  is  presented  to 
the  reader. 
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BYZANTINE     ENAMELS     IN 

COLLECTION 

BY  O.  M.  DALTON 

iF  the  medallions  with  the  Virgin  and 
Is.  John  the  Baptist  [Plate  VII]  were 
shown  to  anyone  unacquainted  with 
I  l^yzantine  iconography,  he  would  per- 
khaps  praise  them  above  all  for  their 
origmalityand  individual  character.  But  familiarity 
with  other  examples  of  their  types  compels  us  to 
admire  them  not  for  these,  but  for  other  causes  ; 
their  quality  is  as  high  as  ever,  but  it  is  not  to 
originality  that  they  owe  their  principal  merit. 
I>ike  the  Christ  Pantokrator  of  the  previous  article, 
they  are  not  the  invention  of  the  enameller  ;  their 
forms  were  gradually  perfected  by  the  experience 
of  a  past  generation  before  they  ever  came  to  be 
imprinted  upon  his  retentive  memory.  It  is  as 
likely  as  not  that  he  himself  was  the  prisoner  of  a 
workshop  or  a  monastery,  with  a  mind  incurious 
of  life,  and  grown  indifferent  to  nature,  translating 
both  by  a  clever  art  of  reminiscence.  His  case 
may  well  have  resembled  that  of  the  fresco  painter 
Joasaph,  whom  Didron  watched  in  the  monastery 
of  Esphigmenou,  on  Mount  Athos,  as  he  repro- 
duced with  a  rapid  and  unerring  hand  composi- 
tions learned  years  ago  from  the  pages  of  the 
Painter's  Manual.  It  was  not  his  part  to  disturb 
by  an  impertinent  use  of  observation  a  scheme 
consecrated  by  collective  wisdom  and  authority. 
The  average  success  he  could  at  any  time  achieve ; 
but  it  was  open  to  him  to  do  something  more,  and 
give  his  work  the  signature  of  his  enthusiasm.  In 
these  medallions  he  has  surely  done  this,  satisfying 
himself,  and  not  merely  the  requirements  of  a 
craft.  There  is  nothing  perfunctory  in  them; 
they  bear  the  mark  of  something  more  than  mere 
care.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  they  are 
rather  reincarnations  than  new  births,  but  we  may 
almost  say  that  they  are  the  better  for  being  un- 
original. Having  been  so  often  re-created,  they  begin 
this  new  embodiment  with  the  ease  which  comes 
from  a  long  habit  of  existence  ;  they  wear  life  with 
a  more  assured  composure  than  forms  for  the  first 
time  made  alive.  It  would  matter  little  if  their 
prototypes  or  parallels  were  numerous  ;  they  them- 
selves are  absolutely  good,  and  combine  with 
purity  of  line  an  opulence  of  colour  which  no 
process  of  illustration  can  reproduce. 

The  Virgin  is  a  figure  of  much  grace  and  tender- 
ness, with  something  of  an  oriental  charm  not 
unnatural  in  an  art  permeated  from  the  beginning 
by  Iranian  influences;  it  seems  to  have  aiiSnity 
with  the  delicate  forms  of  early  Persian  illuminated 
books.  Though  the  attitude  is  that  usual  in  the 
Deesis,  and  therefore  stereotyped,  the  type  is 
truly  expressive  of  intercession.  The  S.  John 
affords  an  effective  contrast.  As  is  commonly  the 
case,  he  is  depicted  as  the  ascetic  hardened  by 
privation,  and  living  for  an  idea  in  the  contempt 
of  material  life.      It  is  a  strong,  almost  a  wild, 
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figure,  worthy  of  the  tradition  which  conceived  it, 
but  its  bolder  lines  were  perhaps  less  difficult  to 
render  than  the  softer  contours  of  the  Virgin. 
It  has  been  well  observed  that  a  type  enunciated 
with  such  force  is  above  all  others  adapted  to  the 
enameller's  art,  which  is  at  its  best  in  the  rendering 
of  an  accented  personality.  Yet  how  hard  it  is  to 
succeed  like  this  is  well  known  to  those  who  have 
attempted  the  human  figure  with  a  few  strips  of 
gold  and  a  little  powdered  glass.  It  is  easy  to 
say  that  with  so  few  lines  it  would  be  ingenious 
to  go  wrong,  and  that  at  any  rate  the  vice  of  super- 
fluous minuteness  is  made  impossible.  But  with 
these  few  lines  it  is  simpler  still  to  produce  grotesque 
shapes  and  masks  which  are  scarcely  human  : 
witness  the  work  of  the  earliest  western  enamellers 
in  this  style  who  attempted  to  follow  the  Byzan- 
tine model.  The  metal  strips  may  be  bent  in 
similar  curves,  the  divergence  from  the  right  curve 
or  angle  may  be  a  fraction  of  a  millimetre,  but 
in  the  one  case  you  obtain  a  result  like  that 
of  these  medallions,  in  the  other  a  caricature. 
Perhaps  the  difficulty  will  be  more  fully  under- 
stood if  we  observe  by  what  strait  technical 
conventions  the  fine  result  is  obtained.  One  strip 
of  gold  suffices  for  both  eyebrows  and  nose," 
another  does  service  for  the  mouth.  In  dealing 
with  the  eye,  it  is  hard  to  avoid  a  staring  effect, 
and,  perhaps  as  much  for  this  reason  as  for  any 
other,  the  majority  of  figures  glance  sideways  or 
upwards ;  in  enamels  of  the  best  period  the  stare 
is  constantly  thus  avoided.  Again,  it  is  no  easy  task 
to  obtain  a  flesh  tint  which  suggests  transparency  ; 
only  the  best  craftsmen  avoid  the  brick  red  or  the 
opaque  white  which  spoil  the  impression  of  the 
picture.  Even  in  the  painted  enamels  of  Limoges 
this  old  problem  is  still  insistent ;  the  work  of  good 
artists  fails  in  this  particular,  from  the  salmon- 
hued  men  of  Pierre  Reymond  to  the  chalk-faced 
women  of  Suzanne  de  Court.  Some  of  the  short- 
comings incident  to  these  difficulties  are  apparent 
even  in  these  admirable  medallions;  the  con- 
ventional treatment  of  the  mouth,  which  usually 
follows  one  of  two  patterns,  is  a  further  source  of 
trouble.  In  the  first  of  these  two,  adopted  for 
youthful  or  feminine  faces,  the  upper  lip  may  have 
the  lines  of  a  Cupid's  bow,  while  the  lower  is 
straight ;  in  the  second,  used  for  older  masculine 
types,  the  corners  are  drawn  sharply  down. 
However  skilful  the  artist,  it  is  hard  to  avoid 
in  the  one  case  a  suggestion  of  the  prim  or  the 
peevish,  and  in  the  other  a  certain  monotony 
of  gloom.  In  the  best  enamels  these  limita- 
tions produce  their  effect;  the  Virgin   and   the 

iThe  convention  recalls  those  often  found  in  incised  or 
punched  outHne  work  in  stone  or  metal — c.f^.,  on  English 
monumental  brasses — where  a  single  line  will  in  like  manner 
include  eyebrows  and  nose,  the  latter  feature  sometimes  ending 
in  a  formal  trefoil. 
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S.  John  themselves  do  not  quite  escape  their 
influence. 

Of  the  remaining  medallions,  the  S.  John  the 
Evangelist  and  the  S.  Paul  of  the  coloured  plate 
have  been  already  noticed,  the  one  as  being  almost 
identical  with  the  S.  Matthew,  the  otheras  habitually 
associated  in  Christian  art  with  S.  Peter;  both 
conform  to  the  usual  schemes.  The  S.  Luke- 
[Plate  VIII]  in  like  manner  follows  precedent. 
S.  Theodore  Tyron,  on  a  medallion  not  illustrated 
here,  was  a  martyr  of  the  early  fourth  century, 
and  a  native  of  Amasea,  in  Asia  Minor.^  He  was 
probably  of  humble  birth,  rising  to  high  rank  by 
his  own  merit.  His  enamelled  portrait  yields  to 
none  in  its  presentment  of  a  strong  personality ; 
Kondakofif  has  well  remarked  that  it  renders  with 
much  success  the  type  of  those  able  military 
adventurers  who  in  the  later  centuries  of  the 
empire  raised  themselves  to  supreme  power  in  the 
state  :  you  might  say  a  Basil  of  Macedon  or  an 
Andronicus  Comnenus  in  his  prime. 

The  remaining  pieces  in  the  Swenigorodskoi 
collection  bear  continuous  decorative  designs, 
recalling  the  diapers  of  rich  silk  fabrics,  or  of 
mosaic  vaults,  like  those  in  S.  Sophia,  Constanti- 
nople, and  other  churches,  where  the  scheme  of 
ornament  probably  descends  from  a  textile  origin: 
the  most  remarkable  are  plaques  of  irregular 
shape,  made  to  fill  the  background  in  ikons  of  the 
Virgin  [Plate  VIII].  The  effect  here  is  more 
frankly  oriental  than  in  the  other  subjects ;  there 
is  no  Hellenistic  figure-tradition  ;  all  salience  is 
gone,  and  pattern,  endless  and  unaccented  as  the 
music  of  the  East,  flows  over  the  whole  lield  with- 
out obtruding   a   single  feature  upon   the  atten- 

'The  baldness  of  the  head  suggests  a  tonsure,  but  this  is 
improbable,  tonsures  not  being  usual  in  the  Eastern  church  at 
the  period.  With  this  head  and  that  of  the  S.  Matthew  mosaic 
heads  of  the  same  Evangelists  may  be  compared,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  seated  Evangelists  which  commonly  precede  the 
text  in  Byzantine  illuminated  Gospels. 

•The  word  "Tyron  ",  of  which  the  root  appears  in  various 
forms,  apparently  relates  to  a  military  body  which  in  the 
Middle  Byzantine  period  formed  part  of  the  Imperial  Guard. 


tion.  The  colour  is  of  great  beauty,  and  the  effect 
that  of  a  purely  Asian  art.  Yet  in  one  piece,  and 
that  not  the  least  Eastern  in  appearance,  the 
initials  of  the'  Greek  title  "Mother  of  God  "  are 
inserted  as  if  to  recall  the  dual  nature  of  East- 
Christian  art,  which  even  in  its  least  Hellenic  forms 
would  yet  affirm  its  debt  to  Hellenism.  Exotic 
though  these  plaques  appear,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  are  far  removed  in  date  from  the  halo 
reproduced  in  illustration  of  the  first  article,  the 
designs  of  which  are  closely  allied  to  those  on  the 
border  of  the  enamelled  book-cover  with  S.  Michael 
in  the  treasury  of  S.  Marco  at  Venice.  The 
colours  used  are  mostly  the  same,  though  a  lilac 
shade  is  introduced,  which  may  perhaps  indicate 
a  later  period:  the  place  of  origin  may  well  be 
Georgia  or  Armenia,  where,  as  in  other  parts  of 
Western  Asia,  the  "  arabesque  "  was  known  before 
Islam.  So  effective  is  this  purely  ornamental 
style,  in  which  background  and  design  are  alike 
enamelled,  that  the  rarity  of  such  plaques  is  a  matter 
both  of  surprise  and  regret.  The  contemporary 
enamellers  of  Limoges  freely  used  the  diaper  to 
cover  the  surfaces  of  caskets  and  other  objects  not 
required  for  figures  ;  but  unless  ornamental  plaques 
have  been  peculiarly  exposed  to  disaster,^  it  would 
seem  that  the  Byzantine  craftsman  did  not  care 
to  cover  broad  spaces,  and  therefore  seldom 
required  the  "pattern  without  end".  Yet  on 
book-covers,  iconostases  and  frames  there  was 
scope  enough  for  the  effective  use  of  the  con- 
tinuous ornament.* 

A  concluding  article  will  illustrate  the  small 
Byzantine  reliquaries  on  the  famous  enamelled 
triptych  once  in  the  Walz  collection  at  Hanau,  and 
consider  a  few  points  in  which  Byzantine  and 
West  European  enamels  may  be  contrasted  or 
compared. 

■*  This  may  have  been  the  case.  Their  greater  size  may  have 
tempted  the  Vandals  of  every  period,  who  destroy  enamels  for 
the  sake  of  the  gold  setting. 

*  It  is  employed.on  the  background  of  the  S.  Michael  at  Venice, 
of  which  mention  has  just  been  made. 
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HIS  very  important  and  wholly  ex- 
ceptional work,  once  described  as 
the  portrait  of  Alonso  d'Avalos, 
Marques  del  Vasto,  and,  by  Herr 
Carl  Justi,  re-named  as  that  of  Giovan 
Francesco  Acquaviva,  Duca  d'Atri,  has  been  by 
modern  criticism  not  exactly,  in  so  many 
words,  excluded  from  the  attvre  of  Titian,  but 
doubted,  put  aside,  more  or  less  ignored.  It 
has  of  late  years  been  wrapped  in  an  atmosphere 
of  silence  and  uncertainty.  Unknown  to  Vasari, 
unmentioned  by  any  other  historian  of  Venetian 
art,  it  made  a  first  public  appearance  in  Paris  in 
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the  year  1742,  when  it  was  sold  with  the  collection 
of  Victor  Amadeus,  Prince  of  Carignan,  and 
fetched  1750  livres.  In  the  year  1756  it  was  again 
sold,  the  collection  to  which  it  then  belonged  being 
that  of  the  Due  de  Tallard,  Governor  of  the 
Franche-Comte.  The  amateur  who  acquired  the 
great  canvas,'  at  the  reduced  price  of  1140  livres, 
was  the  art-loving  LandgrafWilhelm  VIII,of  Hesse, 
the  founder  of  the  Cassei  Gallery .^   Even  at  this  late 

'  2.28  h.,  1. 51  w. 

2  "Das  Tizianbildnis  der  Koniglichen  Galerie  zu  Cassei."  Von 
C.  Justi.  Jahrbuch  der  KSniglich-Preussischen  Kiinstsamm- 
lungen.    Vol.  XV,  pp.  160-174,     Berlin,  1894, 
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period  there  was  no  mention  of  the  famous  Don 
Alonso  Marquds  del  Vasto  as  the  personage  por- 
trayed: in  the  first  sale  the  picture  was  described  as 
"A  Maltese  Knight ",  in  the  second  as  Dicudonnc  dc 
Gozon,  viiigt-scptiemc  grand-iiiattre  de  I'ordre  dc 
Malte".  These  designations  in  sale  catalogues  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  later,  need  not  be  taken 
more  seriously  than  those  which  are  found  and 
by  the  wise  disregarded,  in  the  catalogues  of  to-day, 
so  hastily  put  together  for  the  purposes  of  fashion- 
able sales  in  London  and  Paris.  A  decorative 
and  imposing  name  is  a  necessity,  and  if  it  should 
happen  to  be  the  right  one,  so  much  the  better  ! 
Further  and  not  less  interesting  particulars  of  the 
history  and  wanderings  of  the  picture  will  be 
found  in  Herr  Carl  Justi's  not  less  learned  than 
romantic  and  delightful  article,  now  cited.  It  must 
suffice  shortly  to  note  here  that,  with  other  works  of 
the  highest  class  forming  part  of  the  Cassel  Gallery, 
the  Titian  was  taken  to  Paris  after  the  great  de- 
bacle of  1806,  but  luckily  not  made  over  to  the 
Empress  Josephine,  who  obtained,  and  afterwards 
sold  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  so  many  of  the 
finest  Dutch  pictures  from  the  same  source.  It 
was  transferred  to  Brussels,  and  there  remained 
until  1817,  when  after  much  delicate  negotiation-  it 
was  recovered,  and  finally  restored  to  Cassel, 
where  ever  since  the  opening  of  the  present 
gallery  it  has  occupied  a  central  place  of  honour, 
exacting  and  receiving  immediate  attention  from 
the  visitor. 

The  two  questions  which  at  once  present  them- 
selves are  the  following  : — 

(i)  What  name  really  fits  the  magnificent  per- 
sonage who  stands  so  boldly,  and  with  so  frank 
a  self-conceit  faces  the  spectator,  in  Cassel's 
treasured  portrait  ? 

(2)  Have  we  really  here  a  work  from  the  brush 
of  Titian  himself  ?  Or,  if  the  answer  should  be  in 
the  negative — as  it  is,  or  has  been,  in  the  case  of 
some  modern  critics  of  great  eminence — then  to 
what  Titianesque  painter  in  the  entourage  of  the 
great  master  can  so  surpassing  a  piece  of  work  (I 
will  not  say  masterpiece)  be  ascribed  ? 

We  may  put  aside  at  once  without  further 
argument  the  hap-hazard  description  of  the 
picture  as  a  portrait  of  Del  Vasto.  The  only 
well-authenticated  likeness  by  Titian  of  that  great 
commander  is  the  so-called  Alloaition  of  the 
General  to  his  Troops,  a  dramatic  portrait  painted 
by  command  of  Philip  II,  and  now,  in  a  much 
injured  state,  in  the  Prado  Gallery  at  Madrid.  If 
this  represents — as  it  indubitably  does — Philip's 
victorious  general,  then  the  well-known  Allegory 
with  the  Portrait  of  D'Avalos  in  the  Louvre  can- 
not possibly  represent  the  personage.  The 
description  in  this  case  dates  back  to  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  is  attributable  to  Felibien.  All 

'^E  Stengel:  Private  iiiid  ainlliche  Daichuiigen  der  Brfidcr 
Grimm  zu   Hcsscn.  Marburg,  1886. 


the  same,  this  lofty  mien,  these  refined  features 
are  assuredly  not  those  of  the  puffy,  the  very 
unideal  D'Avalos  whom  we  see  in  the  Madrid 
Allocution.  That  the  mailed  warrior  who  is  the 
centre  and  raison  d'etre  of  the  Louvre  Allegory 
should  be  not  Del  Vasto  but  another  would 
matter  but  little.  A  point  of  much  higher  import- 
ance is  this :  that  to  fit  the  great  name  tacked 
on  to  it  the  famous  picture  has  been  assigned, 
as  I  hold  erroneously,  to  about  1533-35 — that 
is,  to  the  middle  section  of  Titian's  career — 
whereas  it  belongs,  in  my  opinion,  to  his  late, 
though  not  his  latest,  time.  As  D'Avalos  died 
in  1546,  it  probably  appeared  necessary,  if  the 
picture  was  to  be  catalogued  as  his  portrait,  to  set 
it  back  a  certain  number  of  years.  If,  putting  aside 
the  popular  designation,  which  there  is  really 
nothing  to  support,  we  judge  by  technical  char- 
acteristics only,  we  must,  I  think,  place  the  canvas 
as  late  as  1550.  Some  of  the  types,  and  especially 
those  of  a  nymph  and  amorino,  are  repeated 
without  material  alteration  in  the  very  late  Educa- 
tion of  Cupid,  of  the  Borghese  Gallery,  a  painted- 
poem  which  certainly  springs  from  the  earlier  work. 
That  purely  decorative  motive,  the  woman  who 
appears  in  the  background  lifting  high  a  basket 
of  fruit,  is  also  a  late  one,  which  we  find,  as  I 
believe,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Lavinia  of  Berlin, 
which  is  usually  dated  about  1550. 

Herr  Carl  Justi,  who  takes  it  for  granted  that 
the  Cassel  Titian  is  a  Titian,  and  indeed  seems 
unaware  (in  1894),  that  its  authenticity  has  ever 
been  questioned,  makes  a  most  interesting  and 
persuasive  plaidoyer  for  his  conjectural  identi- 
fication of  the  portrait  as  Acquaviva,  Duke  of  Atri. 
Though  it  has  not  been  possible  to  bring  forward 
a  shred  of  documentary  or  iconographic  evidence 
in  favour  of  this  hypothesis — and  those  who 
require  something  like  mathematical  demonstration 
in  these  cases  will  hold  that  conjecture  is  but 
conjecture  after  all — the  circumstantial  evidence 
is  so  strong  that  we  may  well  accept  the  name 
provisionally  ;  and  the  more  readily  since  the 
picture  itself,  if  subtly  interrogated,  affords  much 
evidence  in  support  of  the  attempted  identification. 
Julio  Antonio  Acquaviva,  Duke  of  Atri,  was 
one  of  a  notable  group  of  great  Neapolitan 
noblemen  who  plotted  against  and  sought  to 
upset  the  Spanish  domination  in  Naples.  Driven 
out  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  with  Francis  I 
of  France,  they  were  by  him  royally  treated,  loaded 
with  offices  and  benefits.  Giovan  Francesco,  then 
a  boy,  followed  his  father  to  France.  In  the  year 
1552  a  number  of  these  illustrious  refugees  as- 
sembled in  Venice  and  there  held  a  kind  of  diet  or 
council,  their  primary  object  being  to  discuss  plans 
for  the  invasion  of  the  Neapolitan  province  and 
the  substitution  of  the  French  for  the  Spanish 
domination.  The  Duke  of  Atri,  finding  himself,  for 
the  first  time  since  manhood  had  been  reached,  on 
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Italian  soil— and  in  Venice— gave  himself  up  to 
the  refined  delights  of  artistic  and  literary  society. 
He  placed  himself  under  the  guidance  of  his 
father's  friend  Aretino,  a  prince  of  unprincipled 
adventurers  and  blackmailers,  but  also  a  true  man 
of  letters,  a  dilettanfe  of  exquisite  taste,  and,  when 
his  own  interests  did  not  point  the  other  way,  a 
zealous  and  warm-hearted  friend. 

Acquaviva  with  great  gusto  played  the  Maecenas 
to  the  distinguished  circle  into  which,  under  the 
wing  of  Aretino,  he  had  stepped.  How  the  emigre 
nobleman,  dependent,  it  might  be  imagined,  on 
the  bounty  of  Francis  I,  came  to  have  at  command 
such  wealth  as  enabled  him  to  keep  almost  royal 
state  in  Venice,  and  lavish  the  most  splendid  gifts 
upon  Aretino  and  others,  it  is  at  first  a  little  difficult 
to  understand.  We  cease  to  wonder  when  we 
are  reminded  that  the  young  Duchess  of  Atri  was 
Susanna  Caracciolo,  only  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Melfi  and  Venosa,  and  that  she  brought  to  her 
husband,  though  her  high-born  father  was  at  the 
time  an  exile,  a  splendid  dowry.  This  lavishness, 
this  outward  splendour,  are  points  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  seeing  that  they  afford  strong,  though 
indirect,  evidence  in  support  of  Herr  Justi's  con- 
jecture. Outward  display,  material  pomp,  an 
amiable  self-assertion — these  are  the  qualities,  or, 
if  you  will,  defects,  which  are  at  the  root  of  the 
great  portrait  now  under  discussion.  That  the 
Duke  of  Atri  sat  to  Titian,  Aretino's  bosom  friend 
and  ally,  in  this  year  is  proved  by  two  of  Aretino's 
letters — addressed,  the  one  to  Acquaviva  himself, 
in  August,  1552,  the  other,  in  December  of  the 
same  year,  to  the  young  duchess,  whom,  after  one 
year  of  married  life,  he  had  left  behind  in  Paris. 
In  the  former  Aretino  says :  "  I  should  hold  it  a 
gift  of  the  gods  if  I  could  portray  you  with  the 
pen  as  Titian  has  done  with  the  brush.  For  the 
fulness  of  life  which  in  his  colours  you  breathe 
forth  would  then  communicate  itself  to  my  ink". 
A  little  too  anxious  to  give  his  splendid  patron  the 
best  possible  character,  to  show  him  virtuously 
triumphing  over  the  temptations  of  Venice,  Aretino 
writes  to  the  duchess  :  "  The  exuberance  which  in 
youth  disturbs  the  order  of  Nature  by  its  pulsations 
has  no  command  of  him ;  true,  the  handmaidens  of 
Venus  do  not  shut  iheir  eyes,  but  /le  knows  only 
of  his  Duchess  Susanna,  and  avoids  these  others  ". 
This  again  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
picture  which  Herr  Justi  has  striven  to  connect 
with  the  Duke  of  Atri.  The  little  love-god  who 
keeps  guard  over  the  magnificently  adorned  and 
anything  but  formidable  helmet  is  supposed  to  sym- 
bolize in  someway  the  love  of  the  absent  duchess, 
her  yearning  for  her  lord's  return,  and  the  control 
exercised  by  Amor  over  Mars.  Another  plausible 
explanation  would  be  that  we  have  here  Mars  and 
Cupid,  but  that  the  Venus  Victrix  who  should 
complete  the  group  is  absent  from  the  canvas,  and 
in  the  heart  of  the  amorous  warrior  unreplaced. 
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In  the  so-called  Allegory  of  D'Avalos  of  the 
Louvre  the  love-god  plays  his  part  in  another  way, 
with  Peace  and  Plenty  ;  the  scene  represented,  or 
rather  symbolized,  being,  as  I  hold,  not  the  depar- 
ture but  the  return  of  a  victorious  general.  A  main 
point  which  greatly  strengthens  the  Justi  hypothesis 
and  makes  of  it  a  probable  truth,  is  that  in  the 
Cassel  portrait  we  have  assuredly  no  Venetian, 
sensuous  and  mysterious,  but  a  South  Italian,  of 
a  type  frequently  to  be  met  with,  even  in  these 
days,  in  the  Neapolitan  aristocracy.  The 
exaggerated  splendour  of  the  get-up  is  not  a 
little  Neapolitan,  too.  We  have  here  nothing 
approaching  the  imperturbable  calm,  the  sove- 
reign grandeza  of  a  Charles  V  and  a  Philip  II, 
which  dominates,  and  makes  us  forget,  the  elabo- 
rations of  their  dress  and  accoutrements.  Here 
is  depicted,  on  the  contrary,  the  elegant,  over- 
dressed and  all  too  conscious  of  his  brave  apparel. 
The  doublet  of  crimson  and  gold,  with  its  sleeves 
of  chain  armour  and  hose  of  scarlet,  is  work- 
manlike enough  in  its  sumptuousness,  and  sets 
off  a  most  virile  figure — broad-shouldered,  slim- 
waisted,  muscular,  of  perfect  proportion.  But  the 
border-line  which  divides  the  extravagant  from 
the  grotesque  is  reached,  and  indeed  overpassed, 
in  the  helmet  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  studded 
with  golden  nails,  and  surmounted  by  a  fluffy  red 
dragon  with  an  unparalleled  tuft  of  crimson  plumes. 
On  the  same  level  of  splendid  absurdity  is  the 
turban-like  head-dress  of  quilted  red  satin  with 
crimson  plumes,  and  a  cap-ornament  of  unparal- 
leled dimensions  all  flashing  with  jewels.  This  is 
worn  with  the  cranerie,  amounting  almost  to 
defiance,  of  a  leader  of  fashion  exhibiting  to  an 
astonished  public  a  hat  of  surprising  novelty.  This 
hat  or  head-dress,  so  nearly  grotesque  in  its  elabo- 
ration, is  known  neither  to  Venice  nor  to  Paris, 
whence  the  Neapolitan  Maecenas  comes  to  Italy  ; 
according  to  Herr  Justi,  it  is  of  a  fashion  not 
unknown  in  the  Abruzzi. 

Thus  the  Cassel  picture  itself  supplies  much 
evidence  of  a  general,  though  perhaps  not  a  very 
precise  or  cogent  kind,  in  favour  of  the  Justi 
hypothesis ;  and  we  shall  see  that  important  evi- 
dence in  completion  and  consolidation  is  also 
supplied  from  the  outside.  We  know  that  Titian, 
having  settled  again  in  Venice  on  his  return  from 
Augsburg,  where  he  had  carried  out  his  two 
greatest  portraits  of  Charles  V,  painted  the  showy, 
demonstrative  Acquaviva,  Duke  of  Atri,  who  in 
Venice  was  ineffectually  plotting  against  the  great 
Caesar,  and  amusing  himself  with  playing  the 
Francis  I  on  a  small  scale  to  a  crowd  of  Utteraii, 
artists,  and  professional  flatterers.  We  know  that, 
unless  we  accept  this  picture  as  filling  it,  there  is 
a  gap  just  here  in  Titian's  life-work  as  illustrated 
by  extant  examples.  We  know  that  those  who 
have  accepted  the  picture  as  his  have  surmised  on 
technical  grounds  that  it  must  belong  to  the  year 
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1550,  or  thereabouts.  We  see  that  its  exceptional 
character  answers  well  enough  to  the  exceptional 
circumstances  under  which  the  portrait  of  the 
high-born  emigre  twice  referred  to  by  Aretino  was 
painted  by  Titian.  So  far  so  good.  But  now 
comes  the  great  question,  which  is,  after  all,  the 
only  one  of  real  importance  :  is  the  Cassel  picture 
— as  until  lately  has  not  been  doubted — by 
Titian  ?  Herr  Justi  takes  for  granted,  at  the 
very  outset,  that  it  is,  and  surrenders  himself  to 
the  delight  of  historical  discussion  and  the  evoca- 
tion of  the  past,  touching  only  very  lightly  upon 
the  critical  aspects  of  the  question.  But  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  are  real ;  they  must  be  faced 
and  surmounted  if  the  magnificent  portrait  is 
definitively  to  be  incorporated  in  the  csuvre  of  the 
greatest  of  Venetian  painters. 

It  may  be  useful  to  state  here,  as  shortly  as 
possible,  the  views  of  those  critics  and  art-historians 
who  have  occupied  themselves  specially  with  the 
art  of  Titian.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle*  rank  the 
picture  unhesitatingly  among  genuineTitians,but  do 
not  appear  to  recognize  its  importance  or  its  excep- 
tional character.  Their  remarks  are  short  and  to 
the  point,  yet  such  as  might  have  been  made  after 
a  hasty  and  casual  examination  of  the  original. 
They  assign  it  to  the  period  1 549-1550.  I  cannot 
at  the  moment  point  to  any  public  pronouncement 
by  Giovanni  Morelli  (Lermolieff)  on  the  subject ; 
and  yet  I  know,  by  indirect  evidence,  and  also  by 
information  received  from  Dr.  Gronau,  that  he 
did  not  accept  the  picture  as  Titian's.  In  my 
volume  on  the  master*  I  have  strenuously  sup- 
ported the  claims  of  the  Cassel  portrait  to  take  its 
place,  and  that  a  prominent  one,  among  his  late 
works.  Mr.  Berenson  pointedly  omits  all 
mention  of  it  from  the  lists  appended  to  his 
"Venetian  Painters";  and  this,  regard  being 
had  to  its  importance,  may  be  taken  as  a  denial 
of  its  claims.^  Dr.  Gronau  has  also,  in  his 
biographical  study  "Titian  "*  completely  ignored 
the  sensational  work  in  the  possession  of  which 
Cassel  glories  ;  he  omits  it  as  pointedly  as  does 
Mr.  Berenson  from  his  lists.  A  further  discussion 
of  the  question  in  my  "Art  Notes  on  the  Cassel 
Gallery ",  published  some  months  ago  in  the 
"  Daily  Telegraph",  has  elicited,  however,  from  this 
eminent  critic  and  historian  (now,  by  a  strange 
turn  in  the  Wheel  of  Fortune,  director  of  the 
Cassel  Gallery)  a  further  statement  of  high  interest. 
He  makes  known  that  in  his  original  denial  and 
exclusion  he  had  been  influenced  by  the  views  of 
Morelli  and  of  Mr.  Berenson,  and  that  now,  having 
had  unrestricted   opportunities   of   studying    the 

'Titian:  His  Life  and  Times.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle. 
Vol.  II,  pp.27  and  28.     Second  edition.     London,  1881. 

*  Titian  :  A  Study  of  his  Life  and  Worli.  Seeley  and  Co.,  Ltd. 
1898.     Pp.  74  and  75. 

'  The  Venetian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance.  Third  edition. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1907. 

'Titian.     By  Georg  Gronau.    Duckworth  and  Co.     1904. 


picture,  he  has  entirely  changed  his  opinion.  He 
not  only  accepts  the  great  portrait  as  undoubtedly 
by  Titian,  but  holds  it  to  be  a  masterpiece  worthy 
of  any  gallery,  and  in  every  particular  a  work  of 
the  painter's  own  brush.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
hesitates  to  accept  Herr  Carl  Justi's  designation  of 
the  picture  as  Acquaviva,  Duke  of  Atri,  on  the 
ground  that  no  positive  proof  is  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Charles  Ricketts,  in  his  "  Titian  ",'  repro- 
duces the  Cassel  picture  as  a  work  of  the  master, 
but  does  not  unreservedly  accept  Herr  Justi's 
rechristening.  He  describes  the  work  with  entire 
appropriateness  as  "the  curious  and  in  a  sense 
ostentatious  portrait  of  Giovanni  Francesco 
Acquaviva,  now  at  Cassel  ". 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  there  is  something 
in  the  general  aspect  of  the  great  parade  portrait 
that  may  legitimately  give  pause  to  us  who  uphold 
the  authorship  of  Titian.  There  is  no  other 
full-length  in  the  ceiivre  with  which  it  can  be 
compared.  There  is  a  showiness  about  it,  a 
display  for  the  sake  of  display,  that  we  do  not 
find  in  the  magnificent  full-length  portrait 
d'apparat  of  Charles  V  at  the  Prado  ;  still  less 
in  the  great  equestrian  portrait  of  the  Emperor 
in  the  same  gallery,  or  the  seated  full-length  of 
the  worn  and  weary  monarch  at  Munich.  Nearest 
come,  perhaps,  the  full-lengths  of  Philip  II  in 
the  Prado  and  the  Naples  gallery  respectively  ; 
but  even  here  there  is  a  vast  difference.  In  the 
Prado  version,  as  in  our  Cassel  portrait,  the 
armour  and  accessories  are  of  the  utmost  splen- 
dour. This  splendour  is  controlled,  however, 
by  the  grandeza,  the  supreme  dignity  of  the 
heir-apparent  to  the  Spanish  throne;  it  is 
diminished  by  a  unity  of  conception  and  working 
out,  by  an  aristocratic  reserve  from  which  Titian 
rarely,  if  ever,  departs.  The  landscape  setting  of 
the  Cassel  portrait,  excepting  only  the  immediate 
foreground,  is  in  type  utterly  unlike  anything  that 
we  find  in  the  great  canvases  which  illustrate  the 
master's  successive  stages  of  maturity.  But  as 
against  these  notable  differences  and  irregularities, 
how  much  that  is  of  overwhelming  importance  is 
to  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  traditional  attribu- 
tion !  In  the  first  place  the  superb  signature 
"Titianns  fecit", ^  the  authenticity  of  which  is 
surely  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  Next  the  fact 
that  the  portrait  is  painted  on  a  canvas  of  a 
coarse  fabric  closely  resembling  that  which 
we  find  in  use  in  many  a  large  painting  belong- 
ing to  just  this  period  of  the  painter's  old 
age.  Then  is  there  any  Venetian  brush  of  this 
period,  save  that  of  Titian  himself,  that  could  have 
painted  thus  this  superb  specimen  of  manhood  ; 
this  splendid  costume,  this  amazing  holiday  helmet 
and  not  less    amazing  head-gear;   this   amorino 

'  Titian.    By  Charles  Ricketts.     Methucn  and  Co.,  Ltd. 
'Reproduced   in  facsimile  in  the  Catalogue  of   the  Cassel 
Gallery,  by  Ur.  Oscar  Eisenmann,  1888,  p.  291. 
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hastily  brushed  in,  yet  with  a  master-hand  ;  this 
broadly  rendered  foreground,  with  its  simplified 
flowers  put  in  here  and  there,  to  stand  for  all  the 
rest  ?   The  splendid  white  hound  who  rubs  himself 
so  lovingly  against  his  master's  legs,  a  little  sus- 
picious of  the  interfering  love-god,  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
equivalent  to  a  signature.     It  should  be  compared 
with  the  great  white  hound  of  a  different  breed 
in  the  full-length  Charles  V,  of  the  Prado,  intro- 
duced in  much  the  same  way  and  showing  much 
the  same  treatment,  but  of  marked  inferiority  as 
regards  draughtsmanship  and  execution.    No  such 
dog  as  this  in  the  Cassel  picture  appears  in  art  until 
we  come  to  Velazquez.    Titian's  noble  hound  is, 
moreover,    beautified    by   the     supreme     quality 
that    the    great    Spanish    master    refuses   to    see 
either   in    man    or    beast — the    quality    of    love. 
This  is  the  real  unreserved  doggy  love,  with  no 
touch  of   human   sentimentality  or  exaggeration 
in  it.     The  great  difficulty  to  me  is  the  landscape 
background,  in  which,  as  we  now  see  it,  I  cannot, 
with  the  best  will,  recognize  the  brush  of  Titian. 
We   have   here   no   dolomites,    no    lower,   richer 
slopes  of  the  Southern  Alps,  but,  as    Herr  Justi 
opines,    a   scene  of   the   Mid-Apennines.      Apart 
from  this  departure  from  custom,  however,  which 
might  easily  be  the  result  of  an  express  command, 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  master's  hand  is  respon- 
sible for    this   pale,  wan,   yet   in    nowise   silvery 
tonality,  this  weak  blue  sky,  with  its  woolly  clouds 
of  uncertain    form.      The  whole   background    is 
rendered  with  a   loose,    fluid  touch   that   to    me 
suggests  the  seventeenth  rather  than  the  sixteenth 
century.     I  can  only  surmise  that  this  landscape, 
which  so  ill  matches  the  truly  Titianesque  fore- 
ground, may  have  been  at  some  time   or  other 
entirely  altered  or  painted  over,  though  at  what 
precise  period  I  will  not  pretend  to  say.    And  it  is 
this  disconcerting  strangeness  of  type,  no  doubt,  in 
the  setting,  combined  with  the  unusual  showiness, 
the  unusual  bravura  in  the  elaborate  costume  and 
accessories,  that   has   caused   some   of  the   most 
eminent   connoisseurs   and  critics  of  these  days 
to  doubt,  and   either  openly  or  tacitly  to  deny. 
I    must   in    fairness   add   that   Dr.   Gronau   now 
accepts  even  this  part  of  the  picture  as  Titian's 
very  own  ;  and  he  of  course,  as  director  of  the 
Cassel     Gallery,    commands      opportunities     for 
searching   scrutiny  such   as   have    not   yet  been 
mine.     On  this  all-important  question  of  homo- 
geneity, of   the   responsibility  of  Titian    for   the 
landscape    background,  it   would    be   interesting 
to  hear  Herr  Hauser  of  Berlin,  seeing  that  (unless 
I  am  misinformed),  the  Cassel  picture  has  passed 
through  his  hands,  or  those  of  his  predecessor. 
There   are— as    every   student   of   Titian    and   of 
Venetian    art    knows — fine,    showy,    Titianesque 
portraits  at   Vienna,  at    Berlin,  at    Munich,  and 
elsewhere,  which   the  modern  biographer  either 


hesitates    to    rank    among    authentic    works    or 
decidedly  repudiates.     But  not  even  the  best  of 
these  doubtful  pieces  is  on  a   level,  as   regards 
pictorial  quality,  with  the  Cassel  portrait,  which, 
quite  apart  from  its  authentication  by  an  unques- 
tioned signature,  stands  out  an  example  of  Vene- 
tian painting  at  its  climax  that  it  requires  some 
boldness,  some  disregard  of  technical    evidence, 
to  assign  to  a  meaner  brush  than  Titian's  own. 
Besides  the  many  points  to  which  attention  has 
already  been  drawn,  one   must   note   the  silvery 
quality  of  the  flesh,  the  silvery  tonality  of  the  canvas 
as  a  whole  (excepting  always  the  background) — and 
that  notwithstanding  the  passages  of  magnificent 
colour  in  which  it  abounds.  And  silveriness  of  tone 
is  pre-eminently  a  quality  which  distinguishes  the 
late  works  of  the  master  of  Cadore,  and  serves  to 
separate  them  from  those  of  the  middle  period. 
The   difficulty  we   find  in  reconciling   ourselves 
to  this  showy  and  purely  exterior  mode  of  con- 
ception in  a  work  by  Titian,  whose  examples  of 
the  contrary  in  portraiture  are  perhaps  the  greatest 
in  art,  is  diminished — I   have  said  so  already — 
if  we  accept  Herr  Justi's  brilliant  conjecture  that 
here  is  the  Neapolitan  nobleman,  Giovan  Francesco 
Acquaviva,    Duke    of    Atri,    a    pleasure-seeking, 
demonstrative  stranger,  newly  returned  from  his 
adopted  country,  France,  to  his  native  Italy.     Let 
us  remember  that  he  was  bent  on  making  a  great 
figure  among   the  Venetians,  on  standing   forth, 
amid  dazzling  surroundings,  a  free-handed  patron, 
a  pocket  Franfois  I",  to  the  eager,  grasping  litterati 
and  artists  of  the  Island  City ;  that  he  may  well 
have  deemed  himself  compelled  to  play  his  showy 
role  "for  all  it  was  worth" — to  use  a  theatrical 
expression  of  to-day.     Lastly  comes  what  would 
appear,  after  all,  to  be  the  main  consideration.  This 
portrait,  if  Herr  Justi  is  right,  was  painted  for  the 
vainglorious,  amiable  duke  in  the  first  place,  and 
destined  to  satisfy  his  not  very  lofty  aspirations ;  but 
it  was  painted  also  with  an  eye  to  his  fair  consort, 
to  whom   it  would   in  compelling  fashion  recall 
the  brave  bearing,  the  sumptuosity,  the  love  of 
outward  distinction  and  show,  a  full  indulgence 
in  which  for  the  moment,  at  any  rate,  the  use  of  her 
splendid    dowry  rendered    possible.      Acquaviva 
would  desire  to  see  realized  his  own  flamboyant 
conception,  and  to  have   it  duly  underlined  for 
the    delectation    and    consolation    of   his   absent 
duchess  ;  and  to  the  wishes  of  so  splendid  a  patron 
Titian  (urged,  it  may  be  assumed,  by  his  friend 
Aretino)  would,  not  unnaturally,  defer.     It  is  for 
this  reason  no  doubt  that  what  we  have  here  is  a 
magnificent  example  of  Titian's  technical  power 
and  vivacity  undiminished   by  age,   but  not   the 
masterpiece  that  he  (who  but  four  years  previously 
had   painted   that   greatest    of    all    portraits,   the 
Charles  V  at  the  Battle  of  Miihlberg)  would,  if  left 
to  his  own  inspiration,  have  produced. 
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L.  HOBSON 

'HERE  are  many  surprises  in  store  for 
tliose  who  have  j'et  to  make  acquain- 
tance with  the  temple  treasures  of 
Japan.       In    them    the    maturity    of 

oriental  art  in  the  early  Middle  Ages 

is  revealed  to  an  extent  which  would  otherwise  be 
scarcely  credible  and  in  a  manner  which  silences 
all  doubt.     The  word  "  oriental"  is  used  advisedly, 
because   the    masterpieces    which    enriched    the 
Japanese  shrines  at  this  period  are  largely  importa- 
tions from  China,  where  the  arts  of  peace  had 
thriven  amazingly  under  the  long  and  prosperous 
T'ang  dynasty.     The  Shoso-in  at  Nara,  which  has 
been  described  by  a  Japanese  writer  as  a  museum 
of  "  matchless  realities  ",   is  a  veritable  treasure- 
house  of  T'ang  craftsmanship,  its  contents  being 
mainly  the  personal  belongings  of  the  Emperor 
Shorau   deposited    by   his    widowed    consort    in 
756  A.D.  and  supplemented  by  gifts  from  "  lords 
and   subjects "   within   a  few  years  of  this  date. 
We  have  it  on  unimpeachable  Japanese  authority 
that  none  of  the  Shoso-in  treasures  are  later  than 
the   eighth   century.^     Among   them   are  textiles, 
lacquer,  metal-work,  painting,  carved  wood,  damas- 
cening and   inlays  of    many  kinds   preserved  for 
eleven    centuries   under   the    Imperial   seals    and 
emerging  now  in  wonderful  freshness  to  display 
not  the  infancy  of  art,  but  a  ripe  sure  design  and 
finished  workmanship   which   would   shame   the 
most  sophisticated  modern  craftsman.  The  Japanese 
Government   earned   the   gratitude  of   the  world 
when  they  authorized,  two  years  ago,  the  issue  of 
the  "Toyei  Shuko",  an  album  (with  an  all  too  brief 
catalogue)    of    150   plates    illustrating    the    Nara 
treasures,    to   astonish   the  Western  student,  and 
incidentally  to  explode  many  of  his  well-meant 
but  myopic  theories  on  oriental  art.     But  even  the 
Japanese  compiler  himself  cannot  repress  his  sur- 
prise at  some  of  the  Nara  revelations,  among  which 
are  several  mirrors  with  backs  decorated  incloisonne 
enamel.      They  "  have  no  parallel  examples  ",  he 
says,  "  to  be  seen  now  either  among  the  ancient 
mirrors  of  China  or  among  our  own  mirrors  of 
late    production ".      And    again,    "  It    is    almost 
incomprehensible    that    cloisonn6    work    should 
have  been  in  existence  in  such  ancient  days  :  and 
those  who  look  at  the  silver  mirrors  preserved  in 
Shoso-in  are  all  amazed  at  the  fact.      There  are 
floral   figures   embellished    upon   the   back :    the 

1  See  the  Toyci  Shuko — Record  of  the  linj^ciial  Treasury 
Shoso-in,  the  original  text  by  Omura  Seigai,  professor  in  the 
Tokyo  Fine  Art  School  ;  revised  and  authorized  by  Matano 
Migaku,  President  of  the  Imperial  Household  Treasury  Affairs 
and  of  tlie  Imperial  Household  Museum:  Tokyo,  Shimbi  Shoin, 
1910.  On  p.  18  of  the  introduction  we  read  with  regard  to  the 
objects  other  than  those  belonging  to  the  Emperor  Shomu  : 
"  Hence  the  fact  that  all  of  them  were  also  produced  in  the  days 
of  the  Nara  dynasty,  practically  about  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Shomu  and  Empress  Shotoku,  will  he  readily  admitted  by  those 
who  have  once  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  Treasury,  and  have 
had  the  privilege  of  actually  looking  at  the  treasures  therein 
preserved  ". 


outlines  are  of  inlaid  fine  gold  wire,  and  enamels  of 
various  colours,  green,  indigo,  reddish  brown,  etc., 
are  inlaid  :  the  treatment  of  colours  and  the 
execution  of  the  work  are  both  most  splendid.  Is 
not  the  development  which  the  industry  of  the  far 
East  had  attained  as  early  as  more  than  eleven 
hundred  years  ago  also  a  cause  for  self-congratula- 
tion ? " 

Probably  the  reader  is  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  nature  of  cloisonne  enamel  work,  but,  for  the 
benefit  of  any  who  may  not  have  made  acquain- 
tance with  this  art,  1  shall  interpose  here  a  brief 
definition  of  the  process.  The  object  destined  to 
receive  the  enamelled  decoration  is  first  shaped  in 
metal,  and  on  the  surface  the  projected  design  is 
sketched  in  outline.  A  thin  ribbon  of  pliable 
metal  is  then  bent  to  follow  the  outlines  of  the 
design,  and  soldered  or  otherwise  made  to  adhere 
to  the  metal  base.  When  this  delicate  process  is 
complete,  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  tracery  of 
cells  or  cloisons  into  which  the  enamels  (i.e., 
coloured  glass  pulverized  and  mixed  with  liquid 
till  it  forms  a  paste)  are  inserted.  The  whole  is 
then  placed  in  a  muffle  kiln  or  similar  heating 
apparatus  and  subjected  to  a  fire  which  is  strong 
enough  to  melt  the  enamel  paste  into  a  coloured 
glass  without  destroying  the  metal-work.  As  the 
glass  shrinks  when  fused,  the  enamel  will  be  found 
at  first  to  be  considerably  below  the  level  of  the 
cloisons,  and  the  process  must  be  repeated  until 
the  cloisons  are  filled  up  completely.  Inequalities 
are  then  removed  by  careful  grinding,  a  smooth 
and  lustrous  surface  is  imparted  by  friction,  and 
the  enamel  is  complete.  Gilding  and  chasing  of 
the  visible  metal-work  may  or  may  not  be  subse- 
quently employed. 

Figure  A  of  Plate  I  reproduces  the  mirror 
shown  in  Plate  26  of  the  "Toyei  Shuko  ",  and  it  will 
be  seen  to  have  all  the  appearance  of  perfect  finish.^ 
Whether  this  illustration  is  a  flattering  likeness,  or 
some  of  the  other  mirrors  are  of  less  finished 
workmanship,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  Captain 
Brinkley,  who  described  one  of  them  (from  hearsay 
or  not,  he  does  not  state),  says  that  the  cloisons  are 
of  gold,  the  enamels  blue,  yellow,  green  and  brown, 
that  the  edges  of  the  cloisons  project,  and  no 
grinding  has  been  used,  adding  that  it  was  of 
comparatively  crude  manufacture.  However,  the 
relative  accuracy  of  the  two  descriptions  does  not 
greatly  matter  for  the  moment.  The  fact  remains 
incontestable  that  there  exist  examples  of  cloisonn6 
enamel  which  were  deposited  at  Nara  in  the  eighth 
century. 

The  question  now  arises  where  these  enamels  were 
made,  and  one's  thoughts  naturally  turn  towards 

2  The  colours  of  the  enamels  arc  represented  as  clouded  green, 
dark  brownish  red  and  purplish  black  ;  the  cloisons  are  in  gold 
and  the  spaces  between  the  points  of  the  petals  are  gilt  and 
powdered  with  gold  dots.    Its  diameter  is  approximately  18  cm. 
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Byzantium,  the  nursery  of  the  enameller's  art  in 
the  early  centuries  of  our  era.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  form  and  decoration  of  Fig.  A  are  both  so  far- 
eastern  in  character  that  a  Byzantine  origin  is 
rejected  at  sight.'  Can  they,  then,  be  of  Japanese 
workmanship  ?  The  authors  of  the" Toyei  Shuko", 
as  patriotic  Japanese,  would  fain  give  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  to  Japan,  but  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  art  in  the  island  empire  is  against  such 
a  theory.  Enamelling  was  scarcely  known  in 
Japanese  art  before  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
then  only  in  small  passages  of  subordinate  decora- 
tion. Indeed,  the  Japanese  did  not  employ 
cloisonn6  work  on  large  areas — such  as  dishes  or 
vases— till  the  last  century.*  It  is  far  more 
probable  that,  like  the  other  beautiful  metal  mirrors 
at  Nara,  this  one  was  made  in  China.  Nor  is  this 
opinion  entirely  lacking  in  corroboration.  For 
although  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  parallel  to  the 
Nara  mirrors  in  cloisonne  enamels,  considerable 
analogies  are  offered  by  a  group  of  metal  mirrors 
illustrated  in  the  "  Shin  sho  sei ",  a  useful  Japanese 
volume  which  gives  in  compendious  form  the 
chief  types  of  antique  Chinese  bronzes  as  figured 
in  such  Chinese  classics  as  the  "  Po  ku  t'ou  ".  The 
petal-shaped  outline  of  the  Nara  specimen  is 
common  to  a  fairly  numerous  class  of  mirror 
known  as  the  ling  hua  cliien  or  mirrors  shaped 
like  the  water-chestnut  flower,  of  which  two 
examples  in  the  "Shin  sho  sei"  are  further  enriched 
with  moulded  or  engraved  medallions,  in  them- 
selves not  a  whit  less  formal  and  sophisticated 
than  the  floral  design  on  Fig.  A.  Assuming,  then, 
that  the  Nara  mirror  is  Chinese  cloisonne  work  of 
the  T'ang  period  (and  I  can  see  no  reasonable 
alternative  to  this  conclusion),  it  is  still,  according 
to  our  limited  knowledge,  a  striking  anomaly,  for 
we  have  to  wait  fully  five  centuries,  if  not  more,  for 
the  reappearance  of  the  art.  BushelP  mentions  a 
fragment  of  cloisonne  bearing  the  date-mark  of  a 
Yuan  emperor  as  the  earliest  known  example  of 
Chinese  work,  and  though  cloisonne  vases  are 
mentioned  by  a  fifteenth-century  writer  among 
foreign  kiln  wares,  even  in  the  nineteenth  century 
the  author  of  the  "Ching-te-chen  T'ao-lu"  has  to 
admit  that  the  origin  of  the  art  is  still  unknown  to 
him.  We  shall  have  occasion  presently  to  quote 
from  the  few  known  passages  in  Chinese  literature 
dealing  with  cloisonn6  work,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  Chinese  tradition  connects  the  art  with  the 
Arabs  on  the  one  hand  and  with  the  country  of 
Fu-lin  on  the  other.  If  we  follow  both  clues,  we 
shall  find  that  they  lead  to  the  same  source.  Fu- 
lin  is  a  name  used  from  the  T'ang  dynasty  onwards 
for  the  country  previously  known  to  the  Chinese 
as   Ta-ts'in,   which    Prof.    Hirth"   has    identified 

»I  may  add  that  the  weighty  opinion  of  Mr.  O.  M.  Dalton  is 
emphatically  opposed  to  a  Byzantine  origin  of  this  mirror. 
*See  F.  Brinkley,  Japan  and  China,  Vol.  VII,  p.  328. 
»  Bushell,  Chinese  Art,  Vol.  II,  p.  76. 
^ China  and  the  Roman  Orient,  Leipzig,  etc.,  1885. 
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beyond  dispute  with  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  A  brisk  trade  passed  between 
China  and  Syria  with  the  Parthians  as  inter- 
mediaries as  early  as  the  first  century  A.D.,  and 
official  intercourse  between  Fu-lin  and  China 
is  recorded  during  the  T'ang  dynasty  in  the  years 
643,  667,  701  and  719.  In  the  second  century, 
when  the  Parthians  were  at  war  with  Rome,  the 
Syrian  traders  tried  the  alternative  method  of 
approaching  China  by  sea  across  the  India  Ocean, 
and  various  routes  were  subsequently  followed, 
one  of  them  passing  up  the  river  (the  Irawaddy,  in 
all  probability)  from  the  coast  of  Pegu  and  reaching 
Yung-ch'ang  in  Yunnan,'  and  so  into  China.  The 
Arabs  followed  the  Syrians,  and  we  find  them 
established  in  a  large  settlement  in  Canton  as  early 
as  the  eighth  century.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  Chinese 
tradition,  in  naming  cloisonne  work  Fu-lin  ware 
and  Arab  ware,  points  to  the  meeting-place  of  the 
two  trade  routes  in  Syria  or  at  some  point  in  the 
Asiatic  provinces  of  the  old  Roman  Empire.  The 
oldest  known  examples  of  cloisonnd  work  were 
found  with  Roman  objects  at  Meroe  in  Egypt,  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  art  was  practised  at  Byzantium* 
at  least  as  early  as  the  fourth  century  a.d.  It  has 
been  generally  assumed  that  the  Chinese  learnt  the 
art  of  cloisonn6  enamelling  from  Byzantine  workers 
in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  centuries,  but  it  is 
clear  from  what  we  have  said  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  have  arrived  from  the 
same  source  at  a  much  earlier  date.  The  manu- 
facture of  cloisonne  enamel  presupposed  a  know- 
ledge of  metal-work  and  of  fusing  coloured  glasses. 
In  the  former  department  the  Chinese  had  nothing 
to  learn  from  the  west.  In  the  latter,  however, 
they  were  strangely  backward,  and  their  ignorance 
was  a  great  asset  to  the  Syrian  traders,  from  whom 
they  eagerly  bought  coloured  glass  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  precious  stones.  It  was 
only  in  the  reign  of  T'ai-Wu  (424-452  A.D.)  of  the 
Northern  Wei  that  traders  from  a  people  named 
Ta-yueh-chih,  located  in  the  north-west  of  India, 
showed  at  the  capital  Ta-t'ung  Fu,  in  Shansi,  the 
method  of  making  liu  li  or  opaque  glass  out  of 
mineral  ingredients.  It  is  further  recorded'  that  a 
contemporary  prince,  T'ai  Tsu  of  the  house  of 
Sung,  received  an  embassy  from  the  King  of  Ta- 
ts'in  carrying  valuable  presents  of  glass  of  every 
colour,  and  that  a  few  years  afterwards  a  glass- 
maker  was  sent  from  the  same  source  to  the  Sung 
court,  who  knew  how  to  "  change  pebbles  into 
crystal ",  and  who  imparted  his  secret  to  pupils.  It 
is  probable  then  that  by  the  sixth  century  the  Chinese 

'See  Hirth,  op.  cit.,  p,  179,  for  instances  of  trade  following 
this  route  in  the  Wei  dynasties  (3rd-6th  centuries). 

'See  O.  M.  Dalton,  Byzantine  Art  and  Archarology,Vo\.  II, 
ch.  VIII,  for  a  full  account  of  the  art  of  the  Byzantine 
enamellers. 

•  See  Hirth,  op.  cit.,  p.  230.  Allusion  is  here  made  to  the  Liu 
Sung,  a  brief  dynasty  which  ruled  a  portion  of  China  from 
420-478  A.D. 
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were  in  possession  of  the  two  essentials  of  enamel- 
making.  That  examples  "  of  Byzantine  cloisonne 
enamelling  reached  them  too  is  likely  enough,  nor 
should  we  be  surprised  to  learn  that  skilled 
enamellers  found  their  way  to  China  just  as  the 
glass-makers  had  done. 

The  general  principles  of  the  Byzantine  cloisonne 
and  even  the  colours  themselves,  which  include 
dark  blue,  turquoise,  purple,  dark  red,  green, 
yellow  and  brown,  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Chinese  ware.  The  main  points  of  difference  are 
that  Byzantine  enamels  are  usually  of  small  area 
and  applied  or  inlaid  in  other  ornamental  work  or 
fashioned  in  jewel  form,  and  that  they  are  usually 
on  a  background  of  gold,  silver  and  copper  being 
exceptional ;  whereas  the  Chinese  enamels  of  the 
kind  familiar  to  us  are  used  to  cover  large  areas, 
such  as  dishes  and  vases,  and  have  the  backing  and 
cloisons  both  of  copper.  It  is  true  that  these  are 
all  of  comparatively  late  date,  and  that  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  first  essays  in  cloisonne  enamel- 
ling in  China.  Still,  from  the  description  of  the 
Nara  mirrors,  with  their  gold  cloisons  on  a  silver 
base,  and  their  blue,  yellow,  green  and  brown 
enamels,  we  may  infer  that  the  Byzantine  methods 
were  still  followed  in  China  in  the  eighth  century 
with  more  or  less  exactitude,  even  if  they  were  not 
actually  practised  there  by  resident  Byzantine 
artificers. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  an  art  of  such 
importance  as  the  enamellers'  when  it  had  once 
obtained  a  footing  in  China  should  have  been 
allowed  to  lie  dormant  for  some  five  centuries,  but 
as  we  have  no  materials,  literary  or  otherwise,  with 
which  to  construct  its  subsequent  history,  we  must 
take  leave  of  the  eighth-century  mirrors  with  their 
gold  cloisons  on  silver  grounds,  and  be  content 
for  the  present  to  recover  the  art  in  the  thirteenth 
or  fourteenth  centuries  enshrined  in  a  less  sump- 
tuous but  more  practical  setting  of  copper. 

The  use  of  the  baser  metal  gave  the  art  wider 
scope,  and  in  the  Ming  dynasty  it  attained  in  China 
a  development,  both  in  the  size  and  beauty  of  its 
productions,  which  has  been  nowhere  equalled.  It 
is  significant  too  that  this  renaissance  of  cloisonne 
enamelling  coincides  with  the  introduction  of 
painted  decoration  on  the  porcelain  glaze,  which 
is  executed  in  vitrifiable  enamels  essentially  similar 
to  those  used  on  metal.  Indeed,  the  two  forms  of 
decoration  are  closely  associated  in  the  Chinese 
mind,  and  it  is  only  in  books  dealing  with  the 
ceramic  art  that  we  find  any  description  of 
cloisonne  enamels.  Both  are  kiln  wares  and  both 
are  classed  under  the  heading  yao,  which  means 
first  a  kiln  and  by  extension  anything  made  in  a 
kiln.  Possibly  we  may  find  in  this  circumstance 
an  explanation  of  the  total  eclipse  which  seems  to 

"  It  is  on  record  that  in  the  loth  century,  at  any  rate,  enamels 
were  sent  from  IJyzantium  as  gifts  to  Mohammedan  and  bai  baric 
princes.     See  Dalton,  o/.  at.,  p.  502. 


have  overtaken  theenameller'sartin  the  Sung  period 
(960-1279).  The  ideal  of  the  Sung  potter  was  to 
obtain  a  single-coloured  glaze  of  even  tint.  This 
no  doubt  was  the  taste  of  the  time,  and  in  such  an 
atmosphere  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  broken 
tints  of  the  particoloured  cloisonne  would  find 
little  favour.  Even  in  the  fifteenth  century  the 
purist  did  not  hesitate  to  dismiss  the  cloisonne 
incense-burners,  flower-vases,  boxes,  cups  and  the 
like  as  only  fit  for  women's  apartments  and  not 
meet  ornament  for  the  study  of  a  scholar  or 
minister.  But  this  was  of  course  the  verdict  of 
the  Chinese  literatus,  who  affected  much  the  same 
severe  ajstheticism  as  the  clia-jin  of  the  Japanese 
tea  ceremonies.  Meanwhile  the  palace  and  the 
temples  did  not  disdain  the  masterpieces  of  the 
enameller's  art,  and  examples  are  not  wanting  in 
European  collections  by  means  of  which  the 
student  can  trace  the  progress  of  the  art  into  its 
maturity  and  its  subsequent  decline.  But  we  must 
reserve  the  discussion  of  the  Ming  and  Ch'ing 
enamels  for  another  occasion,  when  we  hope  to 
illustrate  a  series  of  examples  belonging  to  the 
principal  reigns.  Meanwhile  there  is  figured  on 
Plate  I,  b,  a  striking  example  of  an  unusual  type. 
It  is  a  dish  of  surprising  lightness,  both  metal  and 
enamel  being  exceptionally  thin,  and  the  colours, 
which  are  peculiarly  soft  and  harmonious,  have 
in  some  cases  the  appearance  of  washes  from 
a  full  brush.  Greyish  white,  dark  turquoise 
blue  and  a  very  effective  sage  green  cover  the 
larger  spaces,  while  the  details  are  expressed  in 
purplish  black,  greenish  yellow  and  coral  red. 
The  design  is  highly  decorative,  though  somewhat 
vague,  the  central  panel  apparently  representing 
two  phoenixes  with  a  fungus  of  longevity  in  their 
beaks  and  two  sprays  of  Indian  lotus,  the  ground 
being  sage  green.  A  border  of  sketchy  floral  scrolls 
on  a  white  ground  encircles  this,  and  on  the  sides 
also  on  a  white  ground  are  four  turquoise  panels  with 
galloping  horses,  alternately  black  and  white  in 
the  body.  Animal  motives  are  limited  in  Chinese 
art,  but  the  horse  held  a  privileged  position,  due 
no  doubt  to  the  fact  that,  like  the  elephant 
and  the  hare,  he  is  one  of  the  few  animals 
admitted  to  the  Buddhist  Nirvana.  This  dis- 
tinction is  conferred  on  the  horse  partly  because 
he  carried  the  Buddhist  relics  and  sutra  back  from 
India,  as  is  related  in  the  story  of  Yuan  Chuang 
and  his  pai  ma  or  white  horse.  Birds  settling  on 
sprays  of  prunus  are  the  motive  on  the  rim  of  the 
dish,  which  has  a  turquoise  ground.  The  entire 
field,  inside  and  out,  is  sown  with  curled  scrolls  of 
the  "silkworm"  type,  a  feature  recalling  certain 
early  blue  and  white  porcelains  which  usually  bear 
the  marks  of  Yung  Lo  (1403-24)  and  Hsiian  To 
(1426-35).  On  the  reverse  the  sides  are  enamelled 
green  and  the  rest  of  the  ground  turquoise.  The 
enamels  are  siuik  in  places,  and  do  not  present  an 
even,  uniform  surface,  and  there  is  no  gilding  on 
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the  exposed  metal  or  the  cloisons,  indications 
which,  taken  with  the  pecuHar  nature  of  the 
enamels,  all  point  to  an  early  period  of  manu- 
facture. There  is  a  similar  dish,  also  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  centre  of  which  is  unenamelled  metal 
engraved  with  a  pair  of  fishes  and  marked  beneath 


with  the  Hsiian  Te  period  ;  but  as  the  bottom  has 
evidently  been  added,  the  evidence  of  the  date- 
mark  is  put  out  of  court.  Nevertheless  the 
suggestion  remains,  and  it  is  probable  that  Figure 
B  represents  an  early  fifteenth-century  type  of 
cloisonne  enamel. 


A  LATER  MING  CLOISONNE  VASE 
BY  THE  EDITORS 


'Y  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Larkin,  who 
,  has  had  long  and  wide  experience  in 
all  the  different  periods  of  Chinese 
^cloisonne  and  in  the  study  of  its  history, 
Kve  are  enabled  to  illustrate  Mr.  Hob- 
sons  remarks  on  the  colours  prevalent  in  the 
enamels  by  a  colour-print  of  a  notable  piece 
belonging  to  Mr.  Larkin.  Mr.  Larkin's  fine  vase 
is  53  cm.  high  and  is  necessarily  very  much  reduced 
in  our  illustration,  and  since  the  vivid  transparency 
of  enamel  can  be  no  more  than  annotated  by  the 
mechanical  application  of  printer's  inks,  more 
explanation  of  the  colour-print  seems  desirable 
than  ought  to  be  necessary  concerning  an  object 
thus  placed  before  the  eyes. 

The  square  plan,  pear-shaped  contour,  wide 
mouth,  low-spreading  straight-sided  foot,  and 
boldly  projecting  angle  ribs  with  their  waving  ogee 
outline — in  fact,  the  whole  design — are  more  or 
less  closely  modelled  on  an  antique  bronze  sacri- 
ficial wine-vase.  The  projecting  ribs  appear  to 
have  been  originally  intended  to  strengthen  the 
vessel,  while  their  interruptions,  cut  through  to  the 
angles  of  the  vessel  itself,  may  similarly  have  been 
intended,  in  the  case  of  enamelled  work,  to  admit 
the  passage  of  the  narrow  bands  of  gilded  metal 
which  brace  the  body  of  the  vessel  just  as  the 
broader  band  protects  its  mouth.  Later  these 
angle  ribs  perform  the  merely  artistic  function  of 
emphasizing  the  quadrangular  form  somewhat 
weakened  to  the  eye  by  the  rounded  sides,  while 
their  interstices  merely  allow  the  narrow  fillets  of 
pattern  to  run  over  the  four  sides  continuously.  If 
we  may  judge  from  the  examples  illustrated  in  the 
"Shin  sho  sei",  the  projecting  ribs  are  a  feature  not 
uncommon  on  the  bronzes  of  the  Chou  dynasty 
(1122-255  B-C).  This,  then,  would  be  the  limit  to 
which  we  should  allow  our  imagination  to  travel 
back  for  the  bronze  archetype  of  Mr.  Larkin's  vase. 
The  date  of  its  actual  workmanship  we  are  disposed 
to  place,  for  the  reasons  stated  below,  in  the  later 
Ming  period — roughly  speaking,  about  1600  a.d. 
The  piece  would  therefore  be  remarkable  at  its 
period  of  fabrication  for  its  archaistic  style. 

The  hieratic  bronze  model  chosen  for  the  copper 
matrix  of  the  vase  is  consistently  followed  in  the 
principal  motives  of  the  enamel  decoration,  though 
considerable  liberties  have  been  taken  \\\  the  inter- 
pretation of  detail.    Thus  the  austere  and  angular 


arabesques  which  accompany  the   ogre   heads  of 
the  archaic  bronzes  have  been  replaced  by  a  more 
supple  and  flowing  scrollwork,  and  the  close  key- 
fret,  the  "  cloud-and-thunder  "  pattern  which  would 
inevitably  have  filled  the  background  of  the  antique 
prototype,  has  given  way  to  the  delightful  turquoise 
ground  which  dominates   the  sumptuous  colour 
scheme  of  the  enamels.     The  five  horizontal  belts 
of    ornament    separated  by  the  narrow  fillets  of 
formal  patterns  are  the  same  on  each  of  the  four 
sides.     The  main  panel  has  for  its  central  motive 
the   features    of   the  t'ao-l'ich   or   greedy  glutton 
monster,  in  a  form  so  highly  conventionalized  that 
they  are  recognizable  here  by  his  eyes  alone.    The 
rest  of  his  savage  lineaments  have  been  softened 
into  harmless  arabesques  and  the  outlines  of  his 
mouth  have  assumed  the  benevolent  form  of  the 
jii-i   symbol.     Only  the   red   flames  on    his  eye- 
brows and  his  cheeks  bear  witness  to  his  super- 
natural origin.     The  significance  of  the  t'ao-t'ieli, 
one  of  the  commonest  motives  on  ancient  Chinese 
bronzes,    though     nowhere    precisely    explained, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  easy  to  guess.     Bushell 
usually  alludes  to  him  as  a  "  nature  god  of  the  wil- 
derness", but  his  name  means  nothing  more  than 
"greedy  glutton  ".    He  is,  in  fact,  an  ogre,  and  the 
Chinese   kept   his    hideous   features   prominently 
before  their  eyes  as  a  constant  warning  against  the 
vice  of  gluttony,  just  as  they  used  another  common 
motive,  the  Kuei  dragon,   to  warn    them  against 
greed    in    a    more   general   sense.     The    flaming 
symbol  above  his  head  recalls  the  "jewel  of  omni- 
potence "  of  which  the  dragon  is  the  usual  guardian; 
but  here  it  is  overlaid  with  a  spiral,  which  suggests 
the  yin-yang  symbol  of  the  dual  powers  of  nature. 
The  t'ao-fich  ornament  is  repeated  on  the  foot 
of  the  vase,  and  again  in  the  leaf-shaped  panel  of 
the  topmost  compartment.     Here  the  ogre  features 
stand  out  clearer  against  the  deep  purplish  blue  of 
the  background,  and  in  place  of  the  jewel  or  yin- 
yaiig  is  an  ornamental  form  of  the  character  Slion 
(Longevity).     The  figures  on  the  turquoise  ground 
which  flank  the  leaf-panels  represent  a  pair  of  Kiiei 
dragons.     In  the  remaining  compartments  are  two 
confronted  monsters,  half  bird  and  half  dragon,  a 
compound  of  the  Kiiei  dragon  and  the  pha;nix,  and, 
like  the  other  motives  on  the  vase,  a  familiar  bronze 
ornament.  The  decoration  of  the  angle  ribs,  scarcely 
distinguishable  in  our  reduced  plate,  consists  of 
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attenuated  dragon  forms,  but  the  narrow  bands 
dividing  the  body  of  the  vase  are  enriched  with 
brocade  patterns  interpolated  by  the  seventeenth- 
century  taste  of  the  maker,  in  surprising  contrast 
with  the  archaistic  designs  which  they  separate. 
Only  the  lowest  of  the  three  is  reminiscent  of  the 
silkworm  scrolls  of  antiquity. 

The  enamel  colours,  the  deep  red,  opaque  green, 
yellow,  white,  dark  purplish  blue  and  the  exquisite 

THE  RUTHWELL  CROSS 
BY  W.  R.  LETHABY 

'HE  tall  sculptured  crosses  at  Ruthwell 
and  Bewcastle,  both  in  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Northumbria,  have  been 
I  assigned  to  the  second  half  of  the 
seventh  century  by  several  English 
antiquaries.  My  friend  Commendatore  G.  T. 
Rivoira  [Vol.  XXI,  pages  15,  etc.]  questions  the 
possibility  of  such  a  date,  and  proposes  to  make 
their  age  less  by  nearly  five  hundred  years.  If — 
as  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  the  case — English 
scholars  make  good  their  position,  the  attack  of 
the  learned  Italian  author  will  have  brought 
out,  better  than  anything  else  could  do,  the 
extraordinary  character  of  these  two  national 
monuments. 

1.  The  Ruthwell  cross  has  on  it  inscriptions  in 
two  languages — Old  English  and  Latin — in  two 
alphabets — Runic  and  semi-Irish.  In  regard  to 
the  latter,  I  wish  to  offer  a  small  contribution  to 
the  detailed  criticism  of  the  monument.  At  my 
suggestion.  Miss  D.  Moxon,  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Art,  made,  some  time  ago,  a  close  study  of  the 
alphalDet  of  the  Latin  inscription,  and  this  she 
allows  me  to  reproduce.  The  forms  of  the  letters 
in  her  drawing  were  arrived  at  by  comparing  one 
with  another  and  restoring  them  in  harmony  with 
the  clearest  parts.  There  was  no  preconception 
as  to  what  they  ought  to  be  [see  Figure]. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  result  gives  us  a 
semi-Irish  hand  such  as  was  in  use  in  Northumbria 
about  the  year  700.  The  X,  for  instance,  is  like 
the  famous  great  X  of  the  Book  of  Kells— but 
instead  of  drawing  out  the  correspondences  at 
length,  I  would  point  to  one  rather  remarkable 
coincidence  regarding  the  contractions  IHS.  XPS. 
On  the  Ruthwell  cross  the  Greek  H  is  improperly 
represented  by  the  letter  h.  Now,  on  the  Gospels 
from  Bobbio  in  the  National  Library  at  Turin'  the 
letters  are  rendered  in  an  exactly  similar  way,  IhS. 
(In  this  book  the  figure  drawing  is  much  degraded, 
and  I  should  think  it  is  considerably  later  in  date 
than  the  sculptured  cross.) 

2.  English  scholars  are  agreed  that  the  poem, 
",The  Dream  of  the  Holy  Rood",  as  inscribed  in 
part  on  the  Ruthwell  Cross,  is  one  of  the  earliest 

»  See  illustration  in  Cabrol'S  Dictionary,  s.v.  Cellique. 


A  hater  ^ing  Cloisonne  Vase 

turquoise  are  well  rendered  in  the  colour  plate. 
Their  general  strength  and  harmony,  the  special 
prominence  of  the  turquoise  blue,  the  light  gilding 
of  the  exposed  metal  and  the  absence  of  gold-glitter 
in  the  cloisons,  points  which  cannot  be  properly 
presented  in  coloiu-  printing,  are  all  characteristic 
of  the  mature  types  of  Ming  enamels,  and  it  is  by 
these  indications  that  this  example  is  tentatively 
assigned  here  to  the  period  already  suggested. 


examples  of  English  known.  Professor  Ker  says, 
in  his  volume  pulilished  only  a  month  ago-': 
"Some  verses  of  the  poem  are  carved  in  runic 
letters   on   the   Ruthwell   cross  in   the  language 


of  Northumberland,  which  was  the  language  of 
Cjedmon  and  Bede.  The  Ruthwell  Cross  with 
the  runic  inscription  on  it  is  thus  one  of  the 
oldest  poetical  manuscripts  in  English,  not  to 
'■^  English  Lilcraltirc,  Home  University  Library,  p.  47. 


The  Ruth  well  Cross 


speak  of  its  importance  in  other  ways.  The  Ruth- 
well  verses  are  Northumbrian  .  .  .  old  Anglian. 
Cynewulf  may  have  been  the  author  ...  he  was 
probably  a  Northumbrian  .  .  .  this  most  careful 
artist  among  the  older  poets". 

3.  We  know  from  sufficient  record  that  tall  crosses 
were  set  up  in  England  during  the  seventh  century. 
In  the  Life  of  Willibald  (born  c.  700),  derived 
from  his  own  recollections,  we  are  told  that  when 
he  was  about  three  years  old  his  parents  "  made  an 
offering  of  him  before  the  Great  Cross  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour.  For  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Saxon 
race  that  on  many  of  the  estates  of  nobles  and  of 
good  men,  they  are  wont  to  have,  not  a  church, 
but  the  standard  of  the  Holy  Cross  dedicated  to 
our  Lord  and  reverenced  with  great  honour,  lifted 
up  on  high  ".' 

If  we  refer  to  a  series  of  art-documents  which 
have  not  been  sufficiently  worked  from  this  point 
of  view,  we  shall  find  that  many  of  the  early  Saxon 
coins  show  the  same  types  of  art  as  the  Ruthwell 
and  Bewcastle  crosses. 

4.  The  sculptures  of  these  crosses  are  of 
"  Early  Christian  "  or  Byzantine  character.  One 
of  the  subjects  is  of  the  hermits  SS.  Anthony  and 
Paul  meeting  in  the  desert  ;  a  decidedly  Eastern 
subject.  Mr.  Dalton  has  pointed  out  ^  that  the 
type  of  Christ  treading  on  the  wild  animals 
is  found  on  early  Christian  lamps,  and  on  a 
sarcophagus  at  Ravenna  as  well  as  on  Merovin- 
gian and  Carolingian  works.  "  An  early  example 
of  its  occurrence  was  in  the  frescoes  of  the 
catacombs  of  Alexandria  ".  Mr.  Dalton  holds  that 
the  Bewcastle  and  Ruthwell  crosses  were  set  up 
about  670,  and  that  "  this  really  remarkable  school 
of  sculpture,  which  decayed  almost  as  suddenly  as 
it  arose,  must  have  been  inspired  from  East 
Christian  sources ".  A  sculpture  which  has  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  figures  on  our  crosses 
is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Dalton  in  his  Fig.  85  ;  this  is 
Coptic.'^  The  Crucifixion  sculptured  on  the 
Ruthwell  cross  is  of  the  same  type  as  one  in  an 
early  (?  eighth  century)  MS.  at  S.  Gall,"  although 
that  is  much  degraded  in  style.  The  cross 
"quarters"  the  background  and  two  soldiers 
occupy  the  spaces  right  and  left. 

5.  In  a  communication  to  The  Biirliiigtoii 
Magazine  some  years  ago'  I  ventured  to  suggest 
that  braided  patterns  as  found  on  the  Bewcastle 
cross  might  derive  from  Coptic  sources  (I  may 

="  Pal.  Pilg.  Texts  :  S.  Willibald,  p.  4. 

*Uyz.  Art  and  Archctol.,  p.  672  and  p.  236,  and  103. 

'For  the  Christ  c/.  Cabrol's  Did.,  s.v.  "Alexandria"  ;  and 
Brassinne,  L'Arte  Mosan,  igo6,  for  an  ivory  at  Brussels  ;  this  last 
is  altributed  to  the  8th  century,  and  has  an  interlacing  border. 

■^ Cabrol's  Diet.,  s.v.  Ccltique. 

"Vol.  X,  p.  356,  etc.,  Tlic  Oiigiii  of  Knotted  Ornameiiiation. 


remark  here  that  those  on  the  cross  are  of  the  fine 
early  type  which  show  cruciform  interspaces). 
Another  remarkable  type  of  ornament  which 
appears  on  many  early  Saxon  works,  but  not  on 
the  two  crosses  with  which  we  are  now  concerned, 
"the  diagonal  key  pattern",  or  "skew  fret", 
the  Commendatore  thinks,  "seem  to  have 
originated  in  England".  Mr.  Dalton,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  suggested  that  it  probably 
came  from  some  Eastern  source.  Now,  on  the 
Coptic  textiles,  of  which  there  are  so  many  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  a  "  diagonal  key 
pattern"  is  the  favourite  space-filling,  and  I 
cannot  doubt  that  our  skew  fret,  which,  as 
Mr.  Dalton  says,  is  unknown  to  old  Celtic  art, 
derived  from  Coptic  textiles  or  manuscripts, 
unless  indeed,  as  I  believe  is  probable.  Eastern 
artists  themselves  brought  their  traditions.  The 
Commendatore  admits  that  the  sculptured  cross 
of  Acca  now  at  Durham  did  indeed  belong 
to  that  bishop,  who  died  in  740,  but  he  holds  that 
the  carving  of  vine  on  this  is  so  different  from  the 
scrollwork  of  the  Ruthwell  and  Bewcastle  crosses 
"that  any  idea  that  they  are  products  of  the  same 
school  is  out  of  the  question  ".  There  is  consider- 
able difference  certainly  between  the  great  scrolls 
of  the  latter  which  contain  birds  pecking  at 
berries,  and  the  vine  of  the  Acca  cross  ;  but  there 
is  much  resemblance  between  this  and  a  second 
type  of  foliage  pattern  on  the  Bewcastle  cross, 
where  two  scrolls  interlacing  form  symmetrical 
designs.  This  type  of  pattern  also  probably 
derives  from  Coptic  prototypes  (see  Dalton,  Fig.  27 
and  Figs.  22,  23,  24,  25  for  single  scrolls). 

While  working  from  the  fine  cast  of  the 
Ruthwell  cross  at  S.  Kensington,  I  have  noted  one 
or  two  small  points  regarding  the  sculptures 
which  I  may  briefly  set  down.  The  subject  under 
the  panel  of  the  Flight  into  Egypt  was  probably — 
the  traces  suggest — the  Nativity.  To  the  right  of 
this  on  the  return  was  a  coiled  serpent.  The  top 
fragment  of  the  head  of  the  cross  has  probably 
been  wrongly  refixed.  The  side  with  the  single 
bird  should  be  over  the  man  shooting  with  a  bow 
(for  this  compare  the  Bakewell  cross,  usually 
and  with  probability  assigned  to  the  reign  of 
Offa  of  Mercia).  The  man  with  a  bird  on  the 
same  fragrnent,  which  must  be  S.  John  and  the 
eagle,  would  come  over  the  two  half  figures  (S. 
Matthew  and  his  angel  emblem  ?).  I  suggest  that 
the  head  of  the  cross  probably  had  the  Lamb  at 
the  centre  surrounded  by  the  four  Evangelists  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  man  shooting  a  bird. 

I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  the  Ruthwell  Cross  is 
a  seventh-century  monument,  and  I  believe  that 
its  art  types  were  derived  from  Coptic  sources. 
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LIONEL  CUST 

N  a  White  Paper  issued  from  the  Privy 


O^ 


/Council  Ottice  last  March  a  draft  charter 
'  is  set  forth  for  the  establishment  of  an 
)  institution  to  be  known  as  "The  British 
-y-a School  at  Rome".  Readers  of  The 
Burlington  Magazine  will  for  the  most  part  be 
familiar  with  the  existing  British  School  at  Rome, 
and  the  excellent  archaeological  work  which  has 
been  done  by  the  school,  and  is  now  being  done 
under  the  directorate  of  Dr.  Thomas  Ashby  and 
Mrs.  Strong,  and  can  hardly  help  feeling  some 
interest  in  the  future  of  this  school  of  archzeology 
under  the  new  and  impressive  scheme  now  pro- 
mulgated and,  as  it  would  seem,  destined  to  receive 
royal  assent  and  a  charter  of  incorporation. 

The  success  of  the  British  Section  of  the  recent 
International  Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts  at  Rome,  due 
mainly  to  the  combined  energies  of  the  British 
Ambassador,  Sir  Rennell  Rodd,  and  Sir  Isidore 
Spielmann,  C.M.G.,  led  quite  naturally  to  a  desire 
to  make  some  use  of  the  fine  building  in  which  the 
British  Section  was  housed  during  the  Exhibition. 
Some  feeling  of  national  pride  and  discontent  may 
have  been  felt  at  the  fact  that  the  French  and 
German  nations  should  each  maintain  a  school  of 
art  at  Rome,  whereas  the  British  nation  does  not. 
It  was  also  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the 
financial  support  given  to  the  British  School  of 
Archaeology  at  Rome  was  quite  insufficient  to  en- 
able it  to  carry  out  the  work  it  tried  to  accomplish. 
These  circumstances  combined  together  have  no 
doubt  contributed  to  the  building  up  of  the 
grandiose  scheme  launched  by  Sir  Rennell  Rodd 
and  Viscount  Esher,  which  has  received  the  bene- 
diction of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

On  the  face  of  it  the  scheme  for  the  new  British 
School  at  Rome  has  an  imposing  and  attractive  ex- 
terior. The  objects  of  the  School  are  stated  to  be: — 

(a)  The  promotion  of  the  study  of  Archaeology, 
History  and  Letters,  Architecture,  Painting,  Sculp- 
ture and  the  allied  (sic,  but  query  applied)  Arts  by 
British  subjects  ; 

(b)  The  establishment  and  maintenance  in 
Rome  of  a  hostel  for  British  students  of  Art, 
Archaeology,  History  and  Letters  ; 

(c)  The  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
studios  and  other  buildings  for  the  purposes  of  the 
School  and  their  use  by  the  students  and  other 
persons  attending  the  School ; 

(J)  The  continuance  of  the  Archaeological  and 
other  researches  and  publications  which  have 
hitherto  been  carried  on  and  issued  by  the  old 
British  School  at  Rome,  and  the  carrying  on  and 
issuing  of  such  other  studies  and  researches  and 
publications  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  deter- 
mined upon  ; 

(e)  The  formation  and  maintenance  in  Rome 
of  a  general  Library  of  Art,  Archaeology,  History 
and  Letters  ; 

(/)  The  awarding  of   scholarships,  exhibitions, 


bursaries,  and  other  forms  of  assistance  to  British 
students  of  Art,  Archaeology,  History  and  Letters  ; 
ig)  All  such  things  as  shall  be  incidental  to  or 
tend  to  the  promotion  of  any  of  the  objects  afore- 
said. 

This  is  truly  a  capacious  and  formidable  scheme 
in  itself,  framed  in  a  somewhat  Utopian  spirit. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  continuance  of  the  work 
of  the  present,  or  old,  British  School  at  Rome 
only  comes  fourth  in  the  list  of  these  objects,  which 
are  considered  important  enough  in  intention  to 
require  an  imposing  constitution.  This  School 
therefore  is  to  consist  of  a  President  and  a  Coun- 
cil of  cx-officio,  appointed  and  co-opted  Members, 
the  first  President  being  a  Royal  Prince,  and  the 
Council  to  consist  of  no  less  than  thirty-three 
Members,  in  addition  to  the  President  and  the 
British  Ambassador  at  Rome.  From  this  Council 
an  Executive  Committee  will  be  appointed  to  start 
with,  consisting  of : — 

The  Viscount  Esher,  G.C.B.,  G.C.V.O.,  Chair- 
man. 
The  Earl  of  Plymouth,  C.B.,  D.L; 
The  Lord  Redesdale,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B.,  D.L. 
The  Right  Honourable  Lewis  Harcourt,  M.P., 

D.C.L. 
Sir  Charles  Holroyd. 

Frederick  George  Kenyon,  Esq.,  C.B.,  D.Litt. 
Sir  Edward  John  Poynter,  Bart.,  P.R.A. 
John  Singer  Sargent,  Esq.,  R.A. 
Sir  George  Frampton,  R.A. 
Sir  Thomas  Brock,  K.C.B.,  R.A. 
Sir  Aston  Webb,  C.B.,  C.V.O.,  R.A.,  F.R.I. B.A. 
Reginald      Blomfield,      Esq.,      M.A.,     A.R.A., 

F.R.I.  B.A. 
James  Smith  Reid,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 
Arthur  Hamilton  Smith,  Esq.,  M.A. 
John  FfoUiot  Baker- Penoyre,  Esq.,  M.A. 
In  addition  to  the  above  Council  and  Committee 
there  are  to  be  established  Faculties  to  control  and 
direct  the  work,  of  which  four  are  to  be  established 
at  once  in  Archjeology,  History  and    Letters,  in 
Architecture,  in  Painting  and  in  Sculpture,  though 
not  in  the  allied  (or  applied)  arts.     Some  forty  or 
more     distinguished    artists    and    archaeologists 
comprise  these  Faculties.     So  portentous   is   the 
scaffolding  behind  which  the  new  British  School 
at  Rome  is  to  be  constructed  that   the  question 
cannot  help  being  asked  as  to  how  this  School  is 
to  be  financed. 

On  this  subject  the  draft  charter  gives  but  little 
information,  though  it  states  explicitly  that  the  pre- 
sent meagre  emoluments  of  the  School  at  Rome  will 
be  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the  new  School, 
and  does  not  give  any  guarantee  that  they  will  be 
applied  in  the  future  to  the  objects  for  whicli  the 
old  School  was  called  into  being.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  the  necessary  funds  will  be  provided 
by  the  Commissioners  for  the  International  Ex- 
hibition of  1851. 


The  British  School  at  Rome 


Let  it  be  conceded  at  once  that,  apart  from  the 
wish  to  retain  the  pavilion  of  the  British  Section 
in  the  Borghese  Park  at  Rome  and  to  meet  the 
courteous  and  generous  offer  of  the  Commune  of 
Rome  to  present  the  site,  the  scheme  put  forward 
by  Viscount  Esher  and  Sir  Rennell  Rodd  is 
actuated  by  a  genuine  desire  to  benefit  British  art 
students.  This  should  not,  however  be  a  reason 
why  others  who  are  sincerely  interested  in  the 
promotion  and  development  of  British  art  on 
national  lines  should  not  ask  certain  questions  as 
to  the  establishment  of  this  new  British  School  at 
Rome,  as  follows  ; — 

{a)  Is  the  State  and  national  support  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  the  United  Kingdom  so  substantial  and 
efficient  that  any  large  sum  of  money  can  be 
spared  annually  from  any  public  source  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  institution  in  a  foreign 
country  ? 

(h)  Given  a  satisfactory  answer  to  {a),  is  it  abso- 
lutely agreed  among  British  artists,  even  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  that  modern  Rome  is  a  suitable 
art-centre  for  the  environment  and  mental  develop- 
ment of  a  young  British  student  ? 

(c)  Seeing  that  the  activities  of  Archaaology  and 
the  Fine  Arts  act  in  entirely  opposite  directions. 
Archaeology  being  retrospective  and  anonymous, 
while  the  Fine  Arts  look  to  the  future  and  to  the 
development  of  the  individual  artist,  is  it  possible 


that  Archaeology  and  the  Fine  Arts  can  flourish  in 
a  state  of  federation  under  a  council  which  meets 
in  another  country,  unless  the  two  departments 
are  so  clearly  defined  in  point  of  view  of  finance 
and  personnel  that  their  interests  can  never  clash  ? 

((/)  Without  a  very  substantial  State  endowment 
of  capital  will  it  be  possible  to  carry  out  the  very 
numerous  and  costly  objects  for  which  the  new 
British  School  at  Rome  is  to  be  founded  ? 

(e)  What  will  be  the  practical  result  ? 

As  a  comment  on  the  above  queries,  to  which 
many  others  could  be  added,  it  would  be  as  well  for 
the  Commissioners  for  the  International  Exhibition 
of  185 1  to  consider  before  they  part  with  the  funds 
entrusted  to  their  care,  that  Rome  in  191 2  is  a 
very  different  city  and  environment  from  the  Rome 
of  1851  ;  that  the  spirit  of  modernity  is  very  active 
there  in  the  Fine  Arts,  as  in  public  life  ;  that  neither 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  nor  the  monuments  of 
the  middle  ages  or  the  Renaissance,  are  looked 
upon  nowadays  as  the  inevitable  models  on 
which  to  base  a  student's  education.  Nothing  can 
dethrone  Rome  from  her  position  among  the  great 
historic  cities  of  the  world,  but  the  youthful  student, 
fresh  from  the  tutelary  care  of  Sir  Edward  Poynter, 
Sir  Aston  Webb,  or  Sir  Thomas  Brock,  may  do 
well  to  confine  his  walks  to  the  glades  of  the  Bor- 
ghese or  the  Pincio  for  fear  of  tarnishing  the  polish 
of  his  academical  education. 


LA  SOCIETE  DES  BEAUX  ARTS  DE  NICE 
BY   SIMON  BUSSY 


HE  old  villages  of  the  county  of  Nice 
and  of  Basse  Provence,  which  are  so 
curiously  situated,  climbing  from  the 
borders  of  the  blue  sea  right  up  to  the 

,_^  white  feet  of  the  Alpine  glaciers,  have 

been  gradually  abandoned  by  their  inhabitants, 
gone  to  recruit  the  populations  of  the  large  towns. 
Some  of  these  villages  count  no  more  than  a  hand- 
ful of  souls,  and  are  already  falling  into  ruins.  The 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  there  will  be  nothing  left 
of  them  but  a  few  heaps  of  stones.  Who  among  the 
thousands  of  tourists  who  yearly  visit  the  Riviera 
know  or  care  that  nearly  all  the  village  churches 
and  many  a  solitary  chapel  besides,  perched 
on  the  lonely  mountain  slope,  contain  ancient 
paintings,  which,  unless  care  be  taken,  will 
inevitably  perish  under  masses  of  falling  masonry? 
The  injuries  of  time  and  the  negligence  of  men 
are  rapidly  bringing  about  their  destruction.  A 
few  of  these  religious  paintings,  however,  have 
been  rescued  from  oblivion  by  local  research,  and 
have  aroused  keen  interest  among  connoisseurs, 
archaeologists,  historians  and  critics.  A  retro- 
spective exhibition  of  the  Art  Regional  cles  XV'  ct 
XVI'  siecles  has  been  held  at  Nice  and  contained 
sixty-three  works. 
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It  was  thought  at  first  that  these  paintings  had 
been  executed  by  passing  Italian  artists.  This  is 
not  so.  Nine  pictures  of  the  exhibition  have  been 
identified  and  are  now  recognized  as  the  work  of 
local  artists.  A  study  of  the  archives  shows  that 
there  was  a  considerable  number  of  these  painters, 
and  the  subject  at  once  becomes  particularly 
interesting  to  art  critics.  Is  there  or  is  there  not 
a  Nice  school  properly  so  called  ?  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  discuss  the  question  here,  for  my 
object  in  this  brief  article  is  rather  to  appraise  the 
artistic  merits  of  the  pictures  themselves.  Never- 
theless, after  the  rapid  and  obviously  insufficient 
consideration  which  I  have  been  able  to  give  them, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  to  speak  of  a 
Nice  school  would  be  an  exaggeration.  The  pic- 
tures in  this  exhibition  are  no  doubt  the  work  of 
artists  of  Nice  and  the  region  of  Nice,  but  in  my 
opinion  they  are  not  of  sufficiently  distinctive 
originality  to  constitute  a  separate  school.  Their 
authors  were  conscientious,  honest  craftsmen, 
but  too  much  subject  to  foreign  influences, 
due  in  part  no  doubt  to  a  certain  number  of 
foreign  artists  who  worked  amongst  them — Jean 
Charonton  of  Laon,  Jos6  Lifferin  of  Picardy, 
the    Burgundian    Jean    Changenet,   the    Sienese 
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Jacobo — while  Louis  Brea  himself,  the  best- 
known  of  the  Nice  painters,  travelled  a  great 
deal  in  Italy.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  few 
traces  of  personality  in  all  these  religious  pictures 
(with  the  exception  of  a  single  work,  the  Greolieres 
altar-piece,  of  which  I  shall  speak  presently),  arc 
inconsiderable  and  over-shadowed  by  outside 
influences.  We  should  remember,  however, 
that  the  exhibition  was  incomplete,  for  only  a 
relatively  small  number  of  pictures  was  obtainable, 
and  frescoes  are  necessarily  entirely  unrepresented. 
There  is  nothing,  for  instance,  by  Jean  Canavesio, 
a  remarkable  fresco-painter,  whose  strange  and 
violent  talent  produced  works  that  are  filled  with 
an  extraordinary  kind  of  dramatic  horror.  A 
more  thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  country 
of  Nice,  Basse  Provence  and  parts  of  Liguria  and 
Piedmont  is  a  task  which  would  be  long  and 
difficult,  but  it  might  possibly  be  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  other  unknown  works  even  more 
interesting  than  those  here  exhibited. 

Louis  Brea,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Nice 
painters,  is  represented  by  several  pictures.  The 
altar-piece.  La  Vioge  de  Pitic  (No.  42),  executed 
in  149s,  is  a  youthful  work,  inexperienced,  hetero- 
geneous and  extremely  influenced  by  the  Italians. 
Portions  of  it  are  executed  in  a  small  and 
niggling  manner,  but  the  Virgin's  head  is  very 
fine  in  its  expression  of  grief,  and  is  soberly  and 
broadly  painted.  Its  noble  composition,  its 
warm  colouring,  the  transparency  of  its  reds 
and  the  depth  of  its  blacks  make  this  an 
attractive  and  charming  picture.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  other  works  of  Louis  Brea  which  are 
exhibited  here  show  hardly  any  trace  of  Italian 
influence,  though  they  were  painted  after  his  visit 
to  Italy.  Does  this  mean  that  Brea  became  original 
and  developed  a  style  of  his  own  ?  By  no  means. 
Brea's  personality  was  not  sufficiently  powerful  to 
enable  him  to  liberate  himself  from  foreign 
influences.  He  is  a  good,  modest  workman,  who 
imitates  simply,  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the 
works  of  his  favourite  masters.  He  does  not  copy, 
however,  and  his  pictures  show  some  personal 
touches,  notably  in  his  female  figures,  which  have 
a  rustic  candour  that  is  charming.  In  Italy  Brea 
came  into  contact  with  the  German  school  of 
painting. 

He  worked  for  some  time  with  Corrado 
d'Allemagne  and  perhaps  also  with  Juste  d'AUe- 
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magne.  He  certainly  saw  this  latter  painter's 
fresco  executed  in  145 1  for  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Castello  at  Genoa,  and  was  greatly 
influenced  by  it,  as  is  plainly  visible  when  we 
examine  Brea's  Aniinncialion  for  the  altar-piece 
of  S.  Nicolas  (No.  23)  painted  in  1500.  Juste's 
influence  is  also  apparent  in  the  Lieuche 
AnnniiciaUon  (No.  21), which  was  executed  in  1499, 
and  which  I  attribute  to  Brea.  It  is  illustrated 
here  in  PLATE  I.  Jean  Miralheti's  Vicrgc  de 
Miscricordc  (No.  29)  has  unfortunately  been  much 
retouched  :  the  Virgin's  head  and  mantle  are 
modern  and  there  are  signs  of  re-painting  in  every 
portion  of  the  picture  except  in  the  little  subjects 
of  the  predella,  which  are  of  a  delicate  colour 
enlivened  by  some  fine  bright  reds.  There  are  also 
some  examples  of  Jacques  Durandi,  Antoine 
Manchello,  Francois  Br6a  and  Jacques  de 
Carolis,  all  more  or  less  interesting.  The  most 
important  picture  in  the  collection,  however,  is 
the  altar-piece  of  S.  Etienne  de  Greolieres  (No.  11), 
which  is  illustrated  in  Plate  II.  The  painter  is 
unknown.  He  probably  worked  by  himself,  and 
was  an  artist  of  little  reputation,  for  the  panel  on 
which  his  altar-piece  is  painted  is  made  of  a  wood 
far  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  any  other  picture 
in  the  Exhibition,  which,  no  doubt,  proves  that  his 
contemporaries  did  not  attach  much  value  to  his 
work.  He  was  a  realist  with  a  feeling  for  style  and 
simplification,  and  his  work  is  in  many  ways 
comparable  to  the  Gothic  sculptures  of  the  finest 
F"rench  cathedrals.  His  colouring  is  bright  and 
light,  red  and  vert-de-gris,  his  drawing  firm, 
expressive  and  only  slightly  modelled,  his 
technique  simple  and  pure.  He  was  an  admirably 
gifted  artist  and  was  perhaps  prevented  from 
attaining  the  highest  development  by  the  lack  of 
an  active  art  centre.  He  has  put  the  whole  force 
of  his  soul  into  the  execution  of  the  three  large 
figures,  which  are  characteristic  portraits,  inter- 
preted with  a  naive  and  incomparable  skill. 
Exhausted,  no  doubt,  by  the  concentration  of  his 
efforts  on  the  faces,  he  weakens  a  little  in  certain 
parts  of  the  figures,  but  these  deficiencies  are 
almost  imperceptible  and  do  not  detract  from  the 
beauty  of  a  picture  worthy  to  rank  beside  the  finest 
works  of  painting.  The  Nice  Exhibition  was 
interesting  from  many  points  of  view,  and  was 
worth  while  visiting  for  the  sake  of  the  Greolieres 
altar-piece  alone. 


and  in  actual  existence  at  the  present  time,  but  also 
because  of  the  many  purposes  the  coffer  must  have 
fulfilled  iu  medi.eval  clays — c.il.,  bench,  couch,  table, 
store-cupboard,  strong-box  and  travelling-case. 

The  most  primitive  form  seems  to  have  been  the 
"dug-out",  formed  of  a  huge  tree-trunk  hollowed 
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out  and  fitted  with  a  slab  of  rough  timber  for  a  lid. 
Such  objects,  however,  belong  rather  to  the  sphere 
of  archaeology  than  industrial  art,  and  the  student 
of  the  latter  first  finds  the  coffer  of  practical 
concern  to  him  at  the  point  in  its  development 
when  the  services  of  the  ironsmith  and  the  joiner 
were  brought  into  requisition.  For  centuries,  in 
England  at  any  rate,  the  material  employed  would  be 
the  common  wood  of  the  country — viz.,  oak,  or,  as 
our  forefathers  called  it,  "  wainscote",  and,  as  always 
must  occur  in  the  normal  course  of  things,  con- 
siderations of  use  and  construction  preceded  those 
of  applied  ornament,  so  that  the  earlier  a  coffer, 
as  a  rule,  the  more  rigorously  plain  it  is. 


or  otherwise,  the  planks  of  which  the  coffer  is 
constructed  are  not  of  uniform  thickness  through- 
out, but  thinner  at  one  side  than  the  other.  In 
fact,  they  are  almost  wedge-shaped  in  section. 
The  ends  are  housed  in  the  back  and  front  legs, 
which  are  drawn  together  by  a  substantial  rail,  the 
tenons  running  through  and  being  fixed  in  a 
slightly  oblique  inclination.  The  ends  have  thus 
the  appearance  of  weather-boarding.  The  lid  is  of 
three  cants,  comprising  as  many  boards  grooved 
into  one  another  horizontally,  while  a  transverse 
rail,  cambered  beneath,  holds  the  three  boards 
together  in  position  at  each  end.  The  coffer  is 
3  ft.   4  in.    long    by    2   ft.   high  by    i  ft.   4^  in 
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FIGURE    I 


The  coffer  [FIGURE  1]'  is  of  extraordinary 
interest,  not  only  on  account  of  its  age — at  latest 
it  can  scarcely  be  posterior  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century — but  also  on  account  of  its 
singular  construction.  The  latter,  indeed,  is  the 
dominant  feature  of  the  whole,  since  with  the 
exception  of  the  slight  notching  along  the  upper 
edges  of  the  lid-ends,  and  the  characteristic  simple 
shaping  of  the  lower  part  of  the  legs,  the  coffer  is 
devoid  of  ornamental  detail.  But  the  way  in  which 
it  is  built  is  worthy  of  careful  study,  as  being 
entirely  determined  by,  and  suitable  to,  the 
exigencies  of  the  material.     Whether  from  choice 

'Foi-  permission  to  reproduce  this  coffer  I  am  indebted  to  the 
owner,  Mr.  J.  D.  Phillips.  The  reproduction  is  from  a  drawing 
by  Mr.  R.  P.  Bedford. 


deep,  the  body  being  raised  some  7  in.  from  the 
ground. 

The  two  coffers  in  Plate  I,  although  of  prove- 
nance no  less  distant  from  one  another  than  Here- 
ford [aJ-  and  Peterborough  [b]  respectively,  exhibit 
a  strong  family  likeness.  They  both  belong  to  a 
well-known  fourteenth-century  type,  in  which  the 
architectural  motif  of  interlacing  arcades  with 
geometrical  tracery  is  combined  with  a  treatment 
more  strictly  germane  to  the  material,  viz.,  roundels, 
square  ornaments  and  bands,  executed  on  what, 
were  it  on  a  smaller  scale,  might  be  described  as 
"chip-carving".  In  either  example  the  whole 
design  is  carved  in  the  solid  board.     More  rarely, 

-  For  the  photograph  of  the  coffer  at  All  Saints',  Hereford,  I  am 
indebted  to  Dr.  G.  Granville  Buckley. 
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as,  for  instance,  in  a  somewhat  earlier  coffer  at  S. 
Mary  Magdalene's  Church,  Oxford,  the  vertical 
shafts  below  the  traceried  arcade  are  superposed  in 
separate  strips,  which  have  an  inevitable  tendency 
to  become  detached  and  lost,  giving  the  arches 
the  unfortunate  effect  of  lacking  proper  support. 
Of  the  two  coffers  illustrated,  the  Peterborough 
example — unless  the  more  advanced  development 
of  the  cusping  in  the  tracery  be  an  untrustworthy 
index — is  of  somewhat  later  date  than  the  other. 
The  Peterborough  coffer  is  6  ft.  3  in.  long  by  2  ft,  8 
ins.  high  (exclusive  of  the  lid  which,  as  frequently 
happens,  is  not  original),  and  the  body  is  5  inches 
above  the  ground.  The  Hereford  example  has 
evidently  at  one  time  been  fitted  with  triangular 
brackets  extending  from  the  legs  under  the  body 
of  the  coffer  and  flush  with  the  same,  as  the 
remains  of  rudely  sculptured  tails  and  wings  of 
some  fantastic  monsters  bear  witness. 

The  coffer  [Plate  II,  c]  now  standing  in  the 
Warden's  lodging  at  New  College,  was  recently 
purchased  by  the  College  from  one  of  their 
tenants.  It  measures  3  ft.  4  in.  long  by  2  ft.  4  in. 
higli,  but  clearly  is  incomplete,  the  middle  part 
only  remaining,  without  the  stiles  or  legs  which 
must  have  lifted  it  from  the  ground.  The  carving 
is  vigorous  rather  than  refined ;  but  the  massing 
of  the  crowds  of  figures  in  four  tiers  depicting  all 
manner  of  siege  operations  and  field  engagements, 
shows  a  masterly  ingenuity,  less  characteristic  of 
English  than  of  foreign  work  of  the  period. 
The  gigantic  catapult  and  the  raised  portcullis 
should  be  noticed.  The  work  can  hardly  be 
assigned  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  even  so  the 
costume  and  armour  would  be — perhaps  inten- 
tionally— archaic.  The  latter  appears  to  consist 
all  but  exclusively  of  chain  mail  worn  under 
a  surcoat.  In  the  upper  left-hand  corner 
some  of  the  horsemen  wear  ailettes,  while  the 
heads  of  some  are  protected  by  bascinets.  The 
shields  of  all  the  combatants  are  heater-shaped, 
except  that  of  one  man  in  the  upper  right-hand 
part  of  the  composition,  who  carries  a  small 
round  targe  of  primitive  fashion.  The  heraldry  is 
considered  by  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  to  be 
suggestive  in  a  general,  representative  way  rather 
than  specific  and  literal.  It  includes  crosses, 
saltires,  lions  rampant,  trefoils  and  fleurs-de-lys. 
The  last-named,  since  they  only  occur  singly, 
cannot,  of  course,  be  intended  for  the  arms  of 
France,  which  were  semee-de-lys,  without  limita- 
tion of  number,  until  about  the  year  1365, 
after  which  they  were  changed  to  three,  but  at 
no  time  were  reduced  to  one.  As  to  the  lion 
rampant,  having  no  tressure  it  could  not  be 
meant  for  the  arms  of  Scotland  ;  but  according 
to  its  tincture,  it  might  stand  for  either  Flanders, 
Guelderland,  Hapsburg,  Holland,  Limburg  or 
Namur. 


If  the  chest  at  New  College  depicts  warfare  in 
deadly  earnest,  the  example,  on  the  other  hand,  at 
Harty  Church  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  [Plate  11,  d], 
one  in  the  Peyre  collection  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  and  another  at  the  Hotel  Cluny, 
are  the  best,  if  not  indeed  the  sole,  instances 
known  of  jousting  as  a  subject  for  coffer-front 
ornamentation.  The  date  of  the  Harty  coffer  may 
be  about  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  apron-piece 
is  a  later  addition  entirely  out  of  keeping  with 
the  rest  of  the  work.  It  has  unfortunately  lost  its 
original  lock  plate,  and  the  feet  of  the  stiles  have 
perished  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  body  of 
the  coffer.  The  present  height  is  2  ft.  3  in.  by 
4  ft.  h  in.  long  by  2  ft.  2  in.  deep. 

An  ingenious  and  imaginative  writer  in  1902 
attempted  to  differentiate  a  distinct  genus  of 
furniture  under  the  title  of  "tilting  coffers";  and 
in  a  work  published  three  years  afterwards  refers 
to  "the  so-called  tilting-coffeis",  just  as  though 
the  term  were  one  of  established  usage  ;  whereas 
the  exact  opposite  is  the  fact.  Until  1902  the  very 
term  was  non-existent  ;  and  such  currency  as  it 
may  have  obtained  since  has  been  given  it  solely 
by  him  who  first  coined  the  expression.  The 
whole  idea  is  really  based  on  a  misconception, 
to  wit,  on  a  mythical  antagonism  between  layman 
and  cleric  which  chose  to  express  itself  and  to 
emphasize  itself  in  "secular"  ornament  as  opposed 
to  "ecclesiastical"  or  Gothic.  Moreover,  the 
number  known  of  extant  examples  of  tilting 
scenes  sculptured  on  coffers  is  so  infinitesimal  that 
it  became  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
theory  to  claim  also  for  "  secular  "  the  coffers  that 
portray  the  combat  between  S.  George  and  the 
dragon,  as  though  the  representation  of  the 
Christian  champion  armed  and  on  horseback  were 
designed  to  embody  an  anti-ecclesiastical  signifi- 
cance !  The  error  lies  at  the  outset  in  seeking  to 
establish  a  distinction  or  contrast,  unknown  in  the 
middle  ages,  between  sacred  and  profane.  The 
allegation  that  the  secular  purpose  of  tlie  subject 
is  accentuated  by  the  accessories  of  military  or 
"castellated"  as  distinguished  from  "ecclesiastical" 
architecture  is  unwarranted,  notably  in  the  case 
of  a  coffer  in  Southwold  Church,  Suffolk,  in  which 
S.  George  and  the  dragon  occupy  the  centre  in  a 
long  front  of  pronouncedly  Gothic  window-tracery 
ornament.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  peculiarity 
whatever  of  structure  nor  use,  nor  any  circum- 
stances of  the  distribution,  of  these  pretended 
"tilting  coffers",  to  segregate  them  as  a  class 
apart  from  other  contemporary  coffers.  As  to  the 
origin  of  the  motif,  there  is  no  certain  evidence  that 
it  emanates  from  the  English  side  of  the  Channel 
at  all.  On  the  contrary,  S.  George,  though  patron 
of  England  in  particular,  was  revered  as  the 
exemplar  of  chivalry  throughout  Christendom.  The 
Southwold  example  above-named  is  admittedly  of 
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foreign  workmanship  ;  and  at  least  one  autho- 
rity, M.  Armand  Heins,  locates  the  type  in  West 
Flanders  ;  nor  that  wholly  without  reason, 
seeing  that  two  examples  of  it  are  to  be  found 
in  Bruges  and  two,  if  not  three,  in  Ypres 
alone.  Of  these  the  best-known,  a  splendid 
specimen  retaining  its  ancient  polychrome  enrich- 
ment practically  intact,  is  preserved  in  the 
Cathedral ;  whilst  another  stands  in  the  church  of 


still  finer  one  at  York  Minster,  viz.,  the  ornament 
of  the  stiles,  which  exhibit  each  the  figure  of 
a  civilian  beneath  an  embattled  turret  liy  way  of 
canopy.  The  identity  of  motif  would  seem  to 
denote  the  same  provenance  both  for  the  examples 
in  England  and  for  those  in  Flanders. 

Whatever  attribution  be  ultimately  accorded  to 
the  above  described  coffers,  there  can  be  no  question 
but    that    the    magnificent     specimen     [Figure 


the  Hospital  at  the  east  end  of  the  Grande  Place 
at  Ypres.  This  last-named  example  differs  from 
others  of  its  kind  in  being  unusually  short  in 
proportion  to  the  height  and  further,  in  having 
below  the  main  group  of  S.  George  and  the  dragon 
a  skirting  band  of  sculpture  with  a  greyhound 
chasing  a  hare.  Both  these  Ypres  coffers  share  a 
feature  in  common  with  the  Harty  coffer  and  the 
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2]  at  Ypres  is  of  local  design  and  handiwork. 
The  drawing  is  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Clifford,  from  a 
photograph  which  the  Curator  of  the  Museum 
kindly  permitted  me  to  take  in  1907.  The 
original  is  exceedingly  massive,  and,  owing  to  its 
framed  construction,  should  rather  be  designated 
a  chest  than  a  coffer.  The  treatment  of  the  cross- 
framing  timbers,  square  in  section,  and  forming  a 


series  of  sunk  squares,  hollowed  in  the  semblance 
of  quatrefoils,  is  peculiar  to  the  Low  Countries.  It 
makes  a  very  handsome  ornament  without  in  any 
way  impairing  the  stability  of  the  construction. 
The  method  is  unknown  in  English  furniture  and 
fittings,  but  is  paralleled  in  some  sort  by 
the  traditional  ornamentation  of  the  woodwork  of 
country  carts  and  brewers'  drays.  The  dragon 
brackets  underneath,  modelled  in  the  round,  seem 
to  fix  the  date  of  the  work  near  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  or  early  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
huge  lid  is  shown  propped  up  on  either  hand  by 
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the  smaller  lids  of  the  trays,  or,  to  use  their 
old  English  name,  "purses,"  which  are  a  feature 
of  common  occurrence  in  cofifers  and  chests  in 
many  countries  and  periods  from  the  earliest  to 
the  latest. 

Beside  the  obligations  already  mentioned,  I 
wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the 
late  Rev.  Canon  Cruttvvell  for  obtaining  me 
facilities  to  photograph  the  coffer  at  Peterborough, 
and  to  the  Warden  of  New  College  for  permitting 
me  to  photograph  that  which,  now  the  property  of 
the  college,  stands  in  his  lodging. 
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THE  SOCIAL  FACTOR 

I RT,  if  I  may  reconstruct  a  well-worn 
but  attractive  formula,  is  theexpression, 
[directly  and  indirectly,  of  man's 
pleasure  in  his  daily  work.  This  is  not, 
Lof  course,  an  exhaustive  definition, 
but  it  is  true  at  all  events  to  this  extent ;  that  the 
artist  takes  more  pleasure  than  pain  on  the  whole 
in  the  making,  however  laborious,  of  what  he 
thinks  to  be  a  beautiful  thing,  whilst  nothing  can 
be  beautiful  in  the  making  of  which  there  has  been 
no  pleasure;  and  that  the  patron  exercises  a  demand 
for  art-products — for  good  swords,  let  us  say,  or 
beautiful  churches — effective  in  proportion  to  the 
pride  and  pleasure  which  he  takes  in  his  own 
vocation,  whilst  the  city  man,  who  half  knows  his 
to  be  neither  lovely  nor  lovable,  is  well  content 
with  an  American  roll-top  writing-table. 

Now  it  is  a  proposition  to  which  the  biologist 
would  probably  assent,  even  if  he  has  not  put  it 
into  so  many  words,  that  all  living  creatures  in  a 
state  of  health  tend  to  enjoy  as  though  it  were  an 
end  in  itself  the  use  of  every  faculty  which  is 
necessary  to  the  healthy  preservation  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  species.  This  is  obviously  true  (the 
moralist  may  say  too  true)  of  those  faculties  which 
are  concerned  with  the  necessary  processes  of 
consumption  and  of  reproduction.  And  as  to  the 
productive  faculties  ;  the  bird  sings  as  it  builds  ;  a 
fox  in  the  farmyard,  or  a  lion  arnongst  a  herd  of 
oxen,  does  execution  far  in  excess  of  its  physical 
needs,  by  reason  clearly  of  this  sheer  pleasure  in 
the  exercise  of  its  "  productive  "  power  ;  and  the 
arts  of  the  savage  and  the  peasant,  at  all  events,  may 
well  be  regarded  as  a  testimony  to  their  pleasure 
alike  in  the  making  and  the  using  of  their  richly 
decorated  arms  and  implements. 

Art  is  the  expression  not  only  of  the  craftsman's 
pleasure,  but  of  his  skill  in  the  productive  process. 
Even  the  rudest  savage  or  peasant  art  presupposes 
centuries  of  experience  in  the  use  of  tools  and  the 
development  of  shapes  and  patterns  ;  and  it  would 
be  natural  to  suppose  that  every  art  would  become 


more  perfect  with  the  progress  of  civilization  and 
culture.  But  though  the  craftsman's  skill  may 
actually  increase,  his  pleasure  in  his  work  depends 
upon  three  conditions,  all  of  which  are  normally 
enjoyed  by  primitive  man,  but  which  have  been 
hitherto  successively  destroyed  with  the  growth 
of  political  and  industrial  science.  It  depends  first, 
as  does  the  pleasure  in  every  process  necessary  to 
life,  on  the  free  and  natural  succession  of  those 
processes  ;  the  productive  process,  that  is  to  sa}', 
must  be  sufficiently  productive  to  satisfy  the 
physical  needs  and  appetites,  as  it  usually  will  be 
for  the  moderate  population  of  a  fertile  country, 
whilst  not  so  prolonged  but  that  it  allows  proper 
intervals  of  recreation  and  rest.  Secondly,  it 
depends  in  the  same  way  on  the  free  and  natural 
succession  of  various  distinct  stages  in  the  process 
itself ;  those  manifold  stages  which  are  proper  in 
agricultural  or  pastoral  work  to  their  respective 
hours  and  seasons,  and  in  handicraft  to  the  con- 
ception and  construction  throughout  of  articles 
seldom  twice  quite  the  same  ;  stages  which  follow 
each  other  so  inevitably  under  primitive  social 
conditions  as  to  make  almost  impossible  that 
weariness  which  results  from  the  constant  repetition 
of  any  single  operation.  And  thirdly,  this  pleasure 
in  the  process  itself  is  yet  further  enhanced  when 
there  is  prospective  pleasure  or  utility  in  the  result 
for  the  worker  and  his  household,  or  when  at  all 
events  there  is  direct  personal  contact  between  the 
producer  and  a  consumer  whose  character  and 
vocation  lend  their  own  energy  to  the  creative 
process.  And  these  three  conditions  of  pleasure 
in  the  process  are  gradually  destroyed  by  steps 
which  I  shall  here  describe  as  : — 

(i)  the  mal-distribution  of  processes, 

(2)  the  disintegration  of  the  process, 

(3)  the  alienation  of  the  result. 

The  mal-distribution  of  the  processes  of  produc- 
tion and  consimiption  in  a  community  arises,  of 
course,  and  often  at  the  very  dawn  of  its  civilization 
and  history,  with  the  development  of  a  large  or 
largely   consuming   leisured   class ;    and   from   a 
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biological  point  of  view  this  mal-distribution  alone 
might  sufficiently  explain  a  deep-seated  and  slow- 
growing  social  disease  which  results  at  last  in  the 
complete  decadence  of  industrial  art.  For  suppos- 
ing a  community  to  consist  at  last  wholly  of  quite 
idle  consumers  and  of  continually  overworked  pro- 
ducers, the  producers  would  have  lost  their  pleasure 
in  work,  as  a  confectioner's  apprentice  loses  his 
pleasure  in  sweetmeats,  by  having  too  much  of  a 
good  thing  ;  whilst  the  idle  consumers  could  take 
no  pleasure  in  work  which  they  would  have  ceased 
to  do.  And  one  of  the  prime  factors  in  art 
production  would  thus  be  missing  ;  art  in  such  a 
community  would  no  longer  appear  as  the  expres- 
sion, either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  man's  pleasure 
in  his  daily  work. 

But  this  is  a  slow-growing  disease  which  has 
never  yet  reached  quite  this  pitch  of  ideal  malignity; 
and  a  community,  like  an  individual,  may  be 
diseased  for  some  time  without  any  falling  off  of 
good  looks,  any  loss  or  decadence  of  its  industrial 
arts.  Whilst  on  the  one  hand  the  working  classes 
are  still  in  touch  with  the  soil,  and  with  some 
enjoyment  of  common  lands  or  of  allodial  rights, 
and  whilst  on  the  other  their  rulers  are  still  a 
military  or  priestly  or  actively  supervising  class, 
the  industrial  arts  may  flourish  even  with  increasing 
vigour.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  cultivators  of  the 
soil  who  still  live  to  some  extent  directly  on  the 
fruits  of  their  labour  rather  than  on  wages,  to  earn 
which  they  will  always  be  kept  busy  in  one  way  or 
another,  and  also  continue  to  do  all  their  own 
work  at  the  busy  times  of  sowing  and  harvesting, 
may  yet  enjoy  at  slack  times  of  the  year  that 
leisure  which  at  a  later  stage  of  civilization  is 
monopolized  by  the  idle  consumer  and  a 
demoralized  "reserve  of  labour";  and  in  this 
leisure  they  still  produce  delightful  articles  of 
peasant  art,  if  only  for  their  own  use  and  enjoy- 
ment, articles  such  as  the  carved  Scandinavian 
household  utensils,  specimens  of  which  are  to  be 
seen  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  ruling  class  which  has  not  yet 
delegated  all  its  functions  and  responsibilities  to 
business  managers  and  professional  men,  continues 
to  exercise  a  demand  for  art  products,  of  which, 
by  reason  of  its  own  workmanlike  activities,  it  is 
competent  to  judge  the  quality.  The  soldier  who 
is  still  an  autocratic  lord  of  his  own  domain  rather 
than  a  standardized  and  paid  official,  insists  on 
having  beautiful  and  distinctive  arms,  made 
probably  under  his  own  supervision,  rather  than 
those  which  are  turned  out  by  the  gross  in  a  factory 
that  he  has  never  seen,  and  imposed  upon  him 
by  a  paternal  War  Office.  The  Abbot  who 
rules  and  draws  the  revenues  of  half  a  county 
takes  his  turn  with  his  predecessors  and  successors 
in  building  an  Abbey  Church  which  shall  be  the 
glory  and  wonder  of  the  countryside  ;  and  in  the 
furnishing,   as    in    the    building,   of   church   and 
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refectory  he  will  give  ample  opportunity  to  the 
genius  of  the  peasant  craftsman — a  genius  still 
essentially  of  the  soil,  essentially  Pagan  rather  than 
Christian — as  it  appears,  for  instance,  in  the 
beautiful  Norwegian  sanctuary  chair  of  the  ninth  or 
tenth  century,  a  cast  of  which  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and  in  which,  though 
the  form  of  the  cross  has  been  imported  with  the 
new  religion,  the  detail,  as  in  most  Gothic 
sculpture,  is  clearly  popular  rather  than  academic, 
clearly  bequeathed  from  an  immemorial  heathen 
antiquity.  The  great  lady,  who  from  the  age  of 
Homer  to  the  eighteenth  century  directly  super- 
vises and  shares  the  work  of  her  household,  insists 
on  having  furniture  and  pottery  worthy  of 
comparison  with  the  tapestry  or  embroidery  that 
has  not  ceased  to  be  the  work  of  her  own  hands. 
The  rich  burgher  who  lives  over  his  own  shop  or 
under  his  own  warehouse,  and  whose  buisiness  it 
is  to  sell  good  things  that  are  really  wanted  rather 
than  to  force  cheap  things  on  an  indifferent  public, 
still  knows  a  good  thing  when  he  sees  it  and 
naturally  insists  on  buying  good  things  as  well  as 
selling  them.  And  to  meet  this  universal  demand 
for  good  work  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  growing  oppres- 
siveness of  the  ruling  classes,  craftsmen  who  own 
their  own  tools  and  capital  organize  themselves 
into  powerful  guilds  ;  the  craft  becomes  an  almost 
sacred  mystery  ;  and  the  organization  of  the 
craftsman  is  so  successful  that  he  often  belongs 
to  the  ruling  rather  than  to  the  subject  classes. 
The  craftsmen  of  India,  according  to  Dr. 
Coomaraswamy,  belonged  originally  to  the 
Brahman  caste ;  the  prehistoric  bridge-builder 
of  another  great  Indo-European  nation  is  the 
Pontifex  of  Rome  and  the  Christian  pontiff  of 
to-day;  whilst  in  ancient  Greece  the  crafts  were 
held  in  such  respect  that  the  shield  of  Achilles 
must  be  at  least  the  work  of  a  god. 

It  was  under  some  such  conditions  as  these 
that  the  amateur  arts  of  the  peasant  lingered  in 
Scandinavia,  for  instance,  and  wherever  else  in 
Europe  the  peasants  retained  their  allodial  rights, 
on  into  the  ninteenth  century  with  traditions 
practically  unbroken  from  the  Pagan  time  ;  whilst 
over  the  heads  of  the  peasants  Romanesque  and 
Gothic  Art  resulted  from  the  inter-breeding  of 
their  old  Pagan  arts  with  the  Christianized  arts 
of  Rome  and  Greece  ;  and  it  was  under  some 
such  conditions  that  Greek  art,  which  had 
also  a  splendid  Gothic  or  semi-barbarous  stage, 
approached  its  zenith. 

But  under  these  conditions,  alike  on  the  Greek 
and  mediaeval  cycle,  that  social  disease  which 
consists  in  the  mal-distribution  of  the  vital 
processes  and  the  consequent  raal-functioning  of 
the  social  organism  is  a  continually  increasing 
evil.  Homer  sees  or  remembers  a  time  when  on 
the  one  hand  a  king's  daughter  may  still  come 
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down  to  the  beach  to  wash  Hnen  and  play  ball 
with  her  maidens,  and  when  on  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  famous  shield,  to  every  ploughman  at 
the  end  of  his  furrow  would  a  man  come  and 
"give  into  his  hands  a  goblet  of  sweet  wine." 
But  whoever  wins  in  the  long  and  various 
struggles  between  one  social  class  and  another,  it 
is  always  at  the  peasant's  expense ;  the  resulting 
transformation  of  the  crafts  from  amateur  home 
industries  into  jealously  guarded  close  professions, 
though  immediately  productive  of  an  almost 
miraculous  technical  facility,  gradually  prepares 
the  way  in  each  craft  for  that  disintegration  of  the 
process  itself  which  is  the  second  and  most 
serious  of  the  three  steps  which  lead  to  the 
decadence  of  industrial  art.  This  step  is  further 
facilitated  when  the  master  craftsman  or  the 
ruling  classes  generally  have  at  their  disposal  large 
supplies  of  very  cheap  labour  not  required  for 
agricultural  purposes  ;  and  the  supply  of  cheap 
labour  is  of  course  always  increasing  with  the 
loss  by  the  people  of  their  old  tribal  heritage  in 
the  land  and  the  growth  of  large  private  estates 
devoted  to  sheep  farming  and  game  preserving 
or  cultivated  by  slave  labour.  This  was  the 
state  of  affairs  that  had  to  be  dealt  with  by 
such  early  Greek  lawgivers  as  Solon  and  Lycurgus. 
Sparta  "  was  overloaded  with  a  multitude  of 
indigent  and  necessitous  persons,  while  its  whole 
wealth  had  centred  upon  very  few "  ;  and  on 
the  redistribution  of  the  land  by  Lycurgus  and 
his  suppression  of  luxury  and  of  foreign  trade  it  is 
expressly  recorded  by  Plutarch  as  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  testimonies  to  his  wisdom  that  the 
Spartans  "  became  excellent  artists  in  common 
necessary  things  ;  bedsteads,  chairs  and  tables  and 
such  like  staple  articles  in  a  family  were  admirably 
well  made  then".  But  by  the  time  of  Pericles  the 
old  problems  were  as  acute  as  ever,  and  aggravated 
by  continually  increasing  supplies  of  slave  labour  ; 
and  though  no  doubt  the  splendid  art  of  the 
period  was  powerfully  stimulated  by  the  military 
and  political  activities  of  a  ruling  class  nominally 
coextensive  with  that  of  the  free  citizens — though 
art  and  literature  alike  were 

The  thunder  phrase  of  the  Athenian  grown 
Up  out  of  memories  of  Marathon — 

it  was  partly  with  a  view  to  solve  the  acute 
problem  of  unemployment  that  Pericles  devoted 
the  tribute  of  the  allied  cities  to  the  splendid 
rebuilding  of  Athens  ;  "  to  adorn  her  and  set  her 
forth",  said  his  critics,  "as  it  were  some  vain 
woman  hung  round  with  precious  stones  ".  At  all 
events  the  labour  was  extremely  cheap  that  went  to 
the  quarrying  and  carrying  those  huge  blocks  of 
hewn  marble  and  grinding  them  together  till  a  pen- 
knife could  not  enter  the  perfect  joints.  In  Gothic 
building  and  carpentry  it  is  fairly  certain  that  the 
same  man  would  function  alternately  in  the  con- 
structive and  decorative  arts  ;    the  decoration    is 


so  profuse  and  various  that  it  is  clearly  designed 
by  the  executive  craftsman  ;  the  impression  con- 
veyed is  that  artistic  ability  of  a  high  order,  though 
it  was  very  well  paid,  was  almost  as  cheap  and 
plentiful  as  manual  labour  ;  and  no  doubt  this  was 
equally  true  of  Greek  art  in  the  archaic  stage. 
But  classical  art  of  the  fifth  century  conveys  a  very 
different  impression.  It  is  clearly  the  work  of  a 
few  great  sculptors  and  architects,  fine  artists  of 
extraordinary  genius  controlling,  or,  as  I  may  say, 
engineering,  vast  supplies  of  cheap  mechanical 
labour  ;  labour  that  cannot  be  trusted  to  produce 
any  spontaneous  fancifid  ornament  on  its  own 
account  but  must  monotonously  repeat  its  guttae 
and  triglyphs  and  metopes,  its  fluted  columns  and 
its  moulded  capitals,  without  deviation  by  a  hair's 
breadth  from  its  rods  and  templets.  In  spite  of 
its  fine  proportions  and  subtle  deflections,  its  fres- 
coed walls,  its  wonderfully  sculptured  frieze  and 
pediment,  the  proportion  of  artistic  ability  to 
mechanical  labour  is  less  in  Classic  than  in  Gothic 
art ;  or  the  one  at  all  events  is  less  directly  inspired 
by  the  other,  and  their  harmonious  blending  is 
less  complete. 

Here  is  the  beginning  of  that  disintegration  of 
the  process  which  culrninates  in  the  factory  system. 
Just  as  the  first  step  in  civilization  is  the  mal- 
distribution of  processes,  the  giving  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  to  one  class  of  society,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  wealth  to  another,  so  the  second 
step  is  to  give  the  more  interesting  part  of  the 
craftsman's  work  and  the  greater  part  of  his  wages 
to  the  artist,  and  the  harder,  less  interesting  part  of 
his  work  to  the  mere  mechanic,  the  labourer  or  the 
slave. 

With  this  disintegration  of  the  process,  the  old- 
fashioned  craftsman,  the  complete  master  of  his 
own  special  trade  or  mystery,  disappears  by  fission  ; 
we  are  left  with  the  architect  or  the  artist  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  with  the  manual 
labourer  ;  and  the  architect,  originally  himself  an 
artist,  in  equipping  and  manipulating  this  cheap 
mechanical  labour,  degenerates  into  the  engineer. 
Greek  art  receives  fresh  infusions  of  the  Gothic  or 
barbarous  element  from  the  East  under  the  Alex- 
andrian empire,  and  it  is  this  congenial  element  in 
Byzantine  culture,  carried  west  by  Arabs  and 
Crusaders,  and  easily  assimilated  by  those  northern 
peoples  whose  arts  and  institutions  outside  or  before 
the  Roman  dominion  had  been  so  nearly  akin  to 
those  of  Homer's  Ach.xans,  which  enabled  them  at 
last  to  throw  off  the  chains  of  Rome  in  Western 
Gothic.  But  under  the  West  Roman  empire  the 
engineer,  with  his  vast  resources  of  slave  labour,  is 
linally  triumphant ;  the  wrough  work  of  the  crafts- 
man largely  gives  way  in  furniture,  in  sculpture, 
and  even  in  architecture  to  the  cast  work  of  the 
mechanic  ;  "  a  typical  Roman  building  was  of  one 
piece, an  artificial  monolith"  ;  and  the  mechanical 
tendency  which  compels  admiration  when  it  leads 
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the  Greek  to  make  invisible  the  joints  of  his  hewn 
marble  becomes  wholly  contemptible  when  it  leads 
the  Roman  to  scratch  sham  joints  on  his  concrete 
walls. 

It  has  long  been  obvious,  even  to  those  who 
regard  it  as  a  glorious  re-birth  of  art  and  civiliza- 
tion, that  the  Renaissance  was  a  very  gradual 
process,  dating  from  long  before  the  fall  of 
Constantinople,  and  gauging  the  capacity  of  "  the 
maturing  barbaric  civilization"  for  being  "fecun- 
dated by  the  intelligent  assimilation  of  the  old  "  ; 
but  it  does  not  always  occur  to  these  enthusiasts 
that  the  capacity  of  kindred  peoples,  already 
capable  of  Gothic,  for  absorbing  Graeco-Roman, 
culture,  is  only  limited  by  their  capacity  for  obtain- 
ing and  organizing  large  supplies  of  cheap  labour. 
Lovers  of  mediaeval  art  have  been  made  familiar 
by  the  eloquence  of  Ruskin  and  Morris,  and  the 
more  exact  labours  of  Thorold  Rogers  and  Prince 
Kropotkin,  with  the  fact  that  the  mediaeval  crafts- 
man was  a  well-paid  and  important  person,  retain- 
ing or  winning  back  for  himself  in  the  free  cities 
some  share  of  that  power  and  privilege  which  in 
more  primitive  societies  is  his  as  though  by  right 
divine.  But,  as  Prince  Kropotkin  has  shown,  the 
craft  and  merchant  guilds  in  their  long  struggle  with 
the  Crown,  the  Church  and  the  great  lay  landlords 
were  often  only  able  to  maintain  their  position  at  the 
peasant's  expense  ;  though  they  finally  "abolished 
personal  servitude  "  they  "  dispossessed  at  the  same 
time  the  serfs  of  the  land"  ;  and  what  with  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  lands  of  the  craft  guilds  themselves, 


the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and  successive 
wholesale  enclosure  acts,  there  is  a  too  suggestive 
and  sinister  correspondence  everywhere  between 
the  loss  of  the  land  by  the  people,  the  decadence 
of  their  native  arts,  and  the  assimilation  of  classical 
culture  by  the  ruling  classes.  It  was  undoubtedly 
the  large  supplies  of  cheap  labour  thus  set  desper- 
ately adrift  from  the  land  which  broke  the  mono- 
polies of  the  craft  guilds,  or  forestalled  their 
jurisdiction  in  those  new  industrial  centres  which 
grew  up  on  the  new  trade  rates,  and  gave  every 
opportunity  to  the  architects  of  the  Renaissance  for 
experimenting  in  a  style  which  had  been  expressly 
accommodated,  as  Gothic  was  not,  to  the  wholesale 
employment  of  cheap  mechanical  labour.  Early 
Renaissance  art,  like  classical  Greek,  was  inspired 
by  the  genius  of  a  few  great  artists,  who  on  the  one 
hand  were  still  in  touch  with  the  material  as  prac- 
tical craftsmen  and  still  eligible  on  the  other  to  the 
highest  social  rewards  and  distinctions,  and  were 
animated,  like  their  patrons,  by  a  real  enthusiasm 
for  the  culture  which  they  sought  to  revive.  But 
subsequent  to  the  first  ardour  of  this  revival,  during 
which  the  workers  were  sacrificed  for  a  while  to 
ends  not  wholly  contemptible,  the  decadence  of 
art  kept  pace  with  the  progressive  misery  of  the 
working  classes,  which  culminated  in  the  late 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  when 
wages  reached  their  lowest  point,  and  resulted  in 
disasters  to  France  by  which  other  great  powers 
were  only  just  warned  in  time. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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ON  TWO  PAINTINGS  USUALLY  ASCRIBED 

TO  REMBRANDT 

I.  The  "Old  Woman  Plucking  a  Fowl"  from 

THE   LevaIGNEUR  COLLECTION. 

Your    Paris    correspondent   has   already   called 

attention    in  your   columns    (page    113)    to    this 

picture  [Plate,  a].     The  high  price  of  475,000 

francs  for  which    it  was  sold  on    May  2nd  was 

based  no  doubt  on  Dr.  Bode's  published  guarantee 

of  its  authenticity  and  his  promise  to  include  it  in 

the  supplement  to  his  great  work  on  Rembrandt.    I 

have  no  hesitation,  however,  in  thinking  that   Dr. 

Bode  is  mistaken  in  the  high  praise  which  he  has 

bestowed  upon  this  picture.^ 

In  the  Inventory  of  Rembrandt  of  1657,  after 

his  bankruptcy,  there  are  several  pictures  mentioned 

as  being  "geretukeert"  by  Rembrandt.  Rembrandt 

himself  even  writes  on  a  picture  in  the  Munich 

Collection  :  "  Rembrandt  geretukeert  (retouche)  ". 

This  is  a  very  evident  example  of  such  a  picture 

by  a  pupil  of  Rembrandt,  retouched  by  the  Master. 

There  is  an  eighteenth-century  mez-;otint  by  Houston  on 
which  Rembrandt  is  mentioned  as  the  painter  of  this  picture. 
But— and  there  are  olher  examples— was  not  Bol's  Orator,  in 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Collection,  alio  engraved  in  the 
eighteenth  century  as  a  Rembrandt  ? 
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The  woman  has  not  been  retouched^.  She  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Rembrandt's  mother,  this 
annoying  person  with  the  strange  wrinkles  above 
her  left  eye  and  underneath  her  right  eye,  with  the 
monotonously  painted  fur  coat  and  the  oddly- 
shaped  hands.  The  hands  remind  me  of  a  picture. 
The  Decollation  of  S.  Joint  the  Baptist,  wrongly 
called  Caret  Fabritius  in  the  Rijks  Museum,  and  of 
The  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard  at  Frankfort,  both 
by  an  unknown  but  clever  pupil  of  Rembrandt. 
We  still  know  so  little  about  the  work  of  many  of 
these  clever  pupils  of  Rembrandt.  There  are  still 
many  "Rembrandts"  not  painted  by  himself! 
But  when  we  look  at  the  fowl  in  the  picture,  we 
see,  we  feel  that  only  Rembrandt  could  thus  have 
put  life  into  the  picture  by  vivifying  the  head  and 
the  wings  of  the  bird.  You  feel  his  genius  in  the 
light  he  gave  to  its  wings  and  how  the  touches  in 
its  head  make  it  perfect.  But  the  woman  is  rather 
a  poor,  dead  model :  she  does  not  know  what  to  do 
with  her  hands,  and  the  impression  remains  that 
she  sits  there  to  be  photographed. 

=  The  picture  bears  (in  the  bottom  right-hand  corner)  a 
signature,  Rembrandt  f,  in  a  light  colour.  It  is  evidently  a 
forgery. 
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PORTHAIT    OF    MASTER    WILLIAM    HICKMAN,    SIGNhb    AND 
DATED  l6.!4.     COLLECTION  OF  SIR  HICKMAN  BACON,  HART. 


PORTRAIT   OF    FRANCIS    BACON, 
HICKMAN   IJACON,   BART. 


LORD    VERLLAM,       COLLECTION 


PORTRAIT   OF    SIR  JOHN  THORXHAUGH.  DATED  T625.      COL- 
LECTION   OF    SIR    HICKMAN    BACON,  BART. 
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Asa  very  convincing  example,  indeed,  of  a  picture 
"  geretukeert "  by  the  Master  it  is  important  for 
the  study  of  pictures  so  treated.  But  such  pictures 
by  pupils  ought  not  to  be  introduced  into  tiie 
"  ceuvre  "  of  Rembrandt,  which  is  already  over- 
loaded with  spurious  and  doubtful  pictures. 

II.  A  Picture  by  Abraham  van  Dvck. 

Amongst  the  great  number  of  pupils  and 
followers  of  Rembrandt,  Abraham  van  Dyck  is 
still  very  little  known.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-six  years,  and  he  painted  little  ;  but  some 
of  his  works  are  very  remarkable  and  show  how 
deeply  inspired  he  was  by  his  great  example. 

In  the  work  published  by  Oncken  in  Oldenburg, 
the  text  of  which  is  by  Dr.  Schmidt-Degener  and 
myself,  may  be  seen  all  that  I  found  about  Abra- 
ham van  Dyck  in  the  archives  of  Amsterdam. 
He  was  born  in  1635  or  1636"  and  was  buried  on 
February  26,  1672,  in  the  same  Westerkerk  where 
his  Master  found  his  last  resting  place  only  a  few 
years  before. 

The  most  interesting  picture  by  him  is  the  fine 
portrait  of  an  old  woman  with  a  false  signature  of 
Rembrandt  and  the  date  1654  in  the  Museum  of 
Brussels,  The  proof  of  this  attribution  is  another 
portrait  of  an  elderly  woman,  formerly  to  be  seen 
in  the  house  of  Madame  de  Man  in  the  Hague. 
The  woman  was  ugly  and  had  very  narrow  sloping 
shoulders,  but  her  hands  were  painted  so  splendidly 
and  in  such  a  Rembrandtesque  manner,  that  seen 
without  the  rest  of  the  picture  they  would  suggest 
Rembrandt  himself.  This  interesting  picture  is 
now  in  Lugano  ;  it  is  dated  1655. 

The  picture  in  Oldenburg  represents  an  elderly, 
bearded  man,  bent  slightly  forward,  and  apparently 
asleep.  There  is  a  strong  resemblance  between 
the  Oldenburg  picture  and  the  old,  bearded  man, 
which  is  reproduced  here  [Plate,  b]  belonging  to 
Mme.  Hilger-Zillessen  in  Elberfeld.  Hitherto 
it  has  always  been  attributed  to  Rembrandt. 
Indeed,  the  beautiful,  broad  touch,  the  way  in 
which  the  light  is  concentrated  upon  the  face,  the 
admirable  expression  of  the  eyes,  here  and  there  a 
strong  impasto,  all  this  recalls  the  pictures  of  Rem- 
brandt of  about  1650-1655.  But  I  discovered  to 
the  left  in  very  small  letters  the  signature  :  A.  V. 
Dyck  1655  (A.  V.  and  D.  forming  a  monogram). 
The  picture  measures  only  42cm.  by  37  cm. 

M.  J.  Kronig  has  a  small  portrait  of  a  painter, 
quite  differently  painted,  but  also  signed  A.  V. 
Dyck ;  and  a  rather  poor  picture  representing  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh  finding  the  child  Moses, 
signed  A.  V.  Dyck,  probably  by  another  master 
bearing  that  name,  of  a  later  period,  reminding  us 
of  the  painting  by  Constantyn  Netscher,  can  be 
found  in  Dr.  Hofstede  de  Groot's  collection. 

In  a  sale  by  Messrs.  Muller  and  Co.  at  Amster- 
dam, a  few  years  ago,  were  two  small   pictures 

=>  On  May  19,  1661,  he  states  himself  to  be  25  yeais  old. 
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signed  A. v.  Dvckf.,m  one  of  which  the  painter 
cleverly  imitated  Metsu,  and  in  the  other  Brekelen- 
kam. 

A  large  painting  in  the  Rijks  Museum  at  Amster- 
dam, representing  in  life-size  the  pilgrimage  to 
Emmaus  (No.  359c),  might  equally  be  by  Abraham 
van  Dyck;  in  its  blackish-silvery  tone  and  also  in 
its  painting  it  reminds  me  of  The  Old  Man  in 
Oldenburg. 

But  our  artist  was  very  unequal  and  very  different 
in  his  works.  The  Oldenburg  picture  is  greyish, 
rather  black  in  the  Gesammttoii ;  the  much  smaller 
picture  of  Mme.  Hilger  is  painted  in  a  warm  brown 
tone,  and  is  perhaps  the  nearest  to  Rembrandt  of 
all  Abraham's  works.  The  portraits  in  the  De  Man 
Collection  and  in  Brussels  have  again  the  dominating 
black  tone.  It  is  really  astonishing  that  the  Brussels 
picture  is  still  catalogued  as  a  Rembrandt,  with  its 
thick  black  and  untransparent  shadows.  The 
chapter  in  art-history  treating  the  pupils  of 
Rembrandt  and  his  direct  followers  has  yet  to  be 
written,  but  Abraham  van  Dyck  will  always  take 
his  place  in  it.  ABRAHAM  Bredius. 

MORE  NOTES  ON  GILBERT  JACKSON 
Mrs.  Poole  brought  together  in  The  Bitrliiigton 
Magazine  (Vol.  XX,  pages  38,  etc.)  a  list  of  eleven 
portraits  acceptable  as  Gilbert  Jackson's.  I  would 
now  add  a  few  to  them,  although  I  cannot  by  much 
increase  our  knowledge  of  the  man. 

In  Sir  Hickman  Bacon's  collection  at  Thonock, 
Gainsborough,  are  the  following  portraits  by  him, 
in  chronological  order  : — 

(i)  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Vcrnlam  (d.  1626) ;  a 
three-quarters  length  [Plate]. 

(2)  Sir  John  Thornhangh  ;  a  half-length  ;  dated 
1625  "[Plate]. 

(3)  Lady  Thornhangh ;  three-quarters  length ; 
dated  1625. 

(4)  Sir  Willoughby  Hickman,  Bart.;  three-quarters 
length ;  signedG/7.  fac  pinx.  (the  frame  cutting 
off  the  rest)  and  dated  1634. 

(5)  Bridget, Lady  Hickman;  three-quarters  length; 
signed  Gil.  Jack,  and  dated  1634. 

(6)  William  Hickman;  full-length;  signed  Gl: 
Jack.  pinx.  and  dated  stalls  sine  6,  1634 
[Plate]. 

(7)  In  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  the 
Conntess  of  Derby;  full-length;  c.  1635 
[Plate]. 

From  these  portraits  I  think  we  may  deduce  one 
or  two  reasonable  theories  as  to  Gilbert  Jackson's 
career,  and  learn  enough  to  help  us  identify 
his  works  when  we  meet  them. 

(i)  The  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam  painted 
probably  about  1616-1620  (judging  by  the  apparent 
age  of  Bacon,  whose  beard  is  untouched  by  grey), 
clearly  indicates  Van  Somer  as  Jackson's  master  or 
influence.     The  structure  and  proportion  of  Van 
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Somer's  hands  are  unmistakable  in  the  hands  of 
this  Bacon  portrait.  If  we  may  go  by  appearance 
the  Jackson  portrait  is  earHer  than  the  Royal 
Society  Van  Somer  picture.  The  main  deductions 
to  be  made  are  that  the  latter  painter  trained 
Jackson,  and  that  by  1616-20  Jackson,  being 
sufficiently  prominent  to  paint  so  distinguished  a 
sitter,  had  been  established  some  time.  In  its 
detail  this  portrait  is  curiously  finished  ;  the  lace 
in  cufTs  and  ruff  is  thread-like  in  fineness,  but  not 
as  sensitive  as  Marc  Ghaeraedt's  detail.  The  flesh  is 
dry  in  painting,  and  in  colour  rather  greenish  in  the 
half  tones  and  slightly  apricot  in  the  lights  ;  the 
hangings  to  left  and  right  are  Jackson's  favourite 
deep  rose-madder,  with  symmetrical  folds. 

No.  (2),  Sir  J.  Tlionihangh  of  1625  is  the  best 
Gilbert  Jackson  I  have  seen  ;  more  akin  to  the 
Brasenose  Samuel  Raddiffe  (1623)  reproduced  by 
Mrs.  Poole.  In  this  portrait,  Cornelius  Jonson 
(Janssen),  is  legibly  the  influence.  Not,  however,  in 
the  colour,  which  is  clearly  distinct  from  any 
painter's  of  that  time.  The  half-tints  are  very  grey, 
not  silvery  but  iron-grey ;  the  cheeks  have  an  almost 
rouge  red,  modulated  by  the  pervasive  influence 
of  the  grey.  The  half-tones  are  thinly,  the  lights 
more  thickly  painted  ;  instead  of  the  dry  flatness 
of  the  Bacon  and  most  of  the  Oxford  portraits,  this 
Thoinhangli  has  a  pleasant  atmospheric  feeling. 
The  costume  is  unusual  in  colour — dark  burnt 
sienna  with  a  little  madder  mixed,  and  a  binding 
or  braiding  of  grey,  embroidered  with  a  small  black 
pattern.  The  forehead  and  the  light  on  the  cheek 
bone  are  clear  and  apricot-like,  agreeably  contrast- 
ing with  the  iron  grey  half  tones.  In  detail 
Jackson's  earlier  wiry  minuteness  is  replaced  by 
a  certain  breadth  in  the  lace  and  embroideries. 
His  love  for  gold  braiding  (that  led  Mr.  Bell 
tentatively  and  privately  to  classify  the  unrecog- 
nized portraits  of  Jackson's  as  by  the  "  Master 
of  the  Gold  Braid  ")  is  indulged  in  the  twining 
border  of  the  red  madder  curtain.  This  braiding 
amounts  to  his  signature. 

(3),  Lady  Thoniliangh  (1625),  is  not  nearly  as 
good  as  the  husband  (No.  2).  The  flesh  is  drier, 
more  opaque  and  flat  ;  the  Van  Somer  archaism  is 
reasserted.  At  the  same  time  the  feeling  for 
atmosphere  and  for  losing  contours,  derived  from 
Jonson,  is  evident,  as  well  as  a  fuller  modelling. 
The  madder-red  curtains  with  twining  gold  borders 
are  not  badly  painted  ;  the  lights  are  put  on  by  free 
strokes  of  impasto.  The  small  detail,  especially 
the  minute  chain  bracelet  on  the  right  wrist,  is 
scrupulously  carried  out. 

Nos.  (4),  (5)  and  (6)  are  of  nine  years  later  (1634). 
In  them  we  see  Jackson  still  moving  with  the  times. 
Van  Dyck  is  now  his  model,  a  sort  of  transparent 
veneer  laid  over  Van  Somer's  foundations.  Almost 
pathetically  Jackson  clings  to  his  private  penchant, 
his  master  of  gold  braiding. 

Sif  IVilloiigliby  Hickman's   Van  Dyck   cloak  is 


red-madder,  his  collar  has  the  broader  lace,  more 
broadly  painted,  of  the  1630's.  The  flesh  has  a 
greenish  quality  in  the  half-tones,  and  a  warm 
ivory  tint  in  the  lights.  This  portrait  of  1634  is 
less  satisfactory  in  drawing  than  the  Sir  John 
Thornhaugh  (1625). 

So,  too,  is  the  Lady  Hickman  ;  in  the  eyes  we  see 
the  hard  fixity  that  belongs  to  portraits  of  1615. 
Her  hands  are  replicas  of  Van  Somer's  of  that 
date;  her  green,  heavily  ridged  draperies  are 
exactly  what  one  imagines  Van  Somer  had  done, 
a  little  better,  if  late  in  life  he  had  tried  to  moye 
with  Van  Dyck's  innovations.  Her  gold  inter- 
twining braid,  and  her  necklace  are  painted  with 
understanding.  Behind,  on  the  left,  hangs  the 
madder  curtain,  another  relic  of  twenty  years 
before,  with  its  stock  companion  the  knobbed 
chairback. 

No.  (6),  the  little  boy  William  Hickman,  is  the 
only  child  portrait  I  know  of  by  Jackson.  If  we 
did  not  know  its  date  (1634)  and  if  we  disregarded 
the  dress  we  should  guess  1612-15  as  its  period. 
The  dress  is  a  clear  bluish  leaf-green,  with  yellow- 
white  lights  ;  in  his  hand  is  a  large  black  hat  ; 
on  his  breeches  and  doublet  the  inevitable  braid- 
ing, but  now  silver.  The  landscape  combines  the 
manner  of  Van  Somer  with  Van  Dyck's. 

The  latest  date  assigned  to  a  Jackson  portrait  is 
1642,  for  the  N.P.G.  Sir  John  Bankcs.  By  then 
I  suspect  Gilbert  was  an  old  man.  His  best  period 
seems  to  have  been  about  1620-25  ;  where  fall  the 
Brasenose  Raddiffe  and  Sir  H.  Bacon's  Sir  John 
Thornhaugh.  The  later  pieces,  at  Thonock  and 
Oxford,  and  the  Woburn  Lady  Anne  Clifford, 
Countess  of  Dorset  and  Pembroke  (1637)  are  fall- 
ing oft".  Concerning  the  Woburn  portrait  I  may 
add  that  somewhere  the  dates  are  wrong.  Lady 
Anne  Clifford's  birth  and  death  dates  are  given 
at  Woburn  as  1590-1675  ;  but  the  portrait,  dated 
1637,  is  inscribed"^"  ^tatis  suje  64  ",  and  represents 
a  woman  of  that  age.^ 

So  that  while  we  may  not  expect  to  find  many 
more  works  by  Jackson  later  than  1642  (I  believe 
another  Bankes  portrait  is  at  Kingston  Lacy)  we 
may  reasonably  look  for  them  before  1620,  andipro- 
bably  will  find  them  ascribed  to  Van  Somer  and 
Cornelius  Jonson. 

P.S. — After  writing  the  above  I  visited  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  to  test  an  impression 
I  had  received  in  connexion  with  the  Thonock 
portraits.  While  studying  them  I  was  suddenly 
reminded  of  the  life-sized  full-length  portrait  of 
the  Countess  of  Derby  [Plate],  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  attributed  to  Cornelius  Johnson. 
This  impression  was  fully  justified 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Gilbert  Jackson  painted 
this  portrait,  which  must  rank  with  his  most  import- 
ant efforts.     In  every  detail  it  corresponds  with  the 

'  By  the  courtesy  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  I  am  reproducing 
this  portrait  in  Lely  and  the  Stuarl  Poihait  Painters. 
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works  I  have  described;  in  temper,  structure, 
colour  and  detail  treatment.  Again  we  find,  where- 
ever  possible,  his  affection  for  little  braiding.  In 
date  this  CounUss  of  Derby  belongs  to  c.  1635.  As 
far  as  I  could  see  in  a  subdued  light  the  canvas  is 

ART  IN  FRANCE 

HERE  are  again  signs  this  year  of  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Soci6t6 
des  Artistes  Fran^ais  to  enlarge  its 
boundaries  ;  the  Salon  contains  many 

pictures     which     one     would    more 

naturally  e.xpect  to  find  at  the  other  Salon.  Indeed 
the  two  Salons  now  resemble  each  other  closely. 
If  that  of  the  Soci6t(^  des  Artistes  Fran^ais  shows 
rather  more  signs  of  life  than  the  Salon  of  the 
£oci6te  Nationale,  its  superiority  is  not  very 
marked.  If  the  society  wishes  to  attract  new 
talent,  it  must  make  its  intentions  more  clearly 
understood.  The  group  of  American  painters  is 
interesting  as  always  ;  many  of  them  are  pupils  of 
M.  Jean-Paul  Laurens,  who  is  evidently  an 
excellent  teacher,  but  almost  all  of  them  have 
quite  departed  from  his  methods.  In  the  crowd 
of  banalities  which  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  Salon 
there  are  many  pictures  by  young  men  showing 
considerable  talent,  but  there  is  little  or  nothing 
which  goes  beyond  talent  and  technical  ability. 
The  pictures  are,  as  usual,  very  badly  hung  (in 
this  respect  the  Salon  of  the  Society  Nationale  is 
much  superior) ;  a  particularly  bad  example  is  the 
room  in  which  hangs  M.  Henri  Martin's  decora- 
tive panel,  Les  Devidenses,  surrounded  by  the  usual 
tenth-rate  Salon  pictures.  There  is  not  another 
painting  in  the  room  of  the  smallest  interest,  and 
the  work  of  the  pointillisic  painter  looks  strangely 
out  of  place. 

M.  Pujalet,  who  was  appointed  temporarily 
eight  months  ago  to  succeed  M.  Homolle  as 
Director  of  the  National  Museums,  has  now  been 
definitively  nominated  to  this  important  post. 
The  appointment  has  been  received  with  general 
approval,  for  M.  Pujalet  has  shown  himself  to  be 
a  most  capable  administrator  and  has  already 
.done  much  to  re-organise  the  Louvre.  But 
would  it  not  have  been  better  to  separate  the 
administration  from  the  functions  which  require  a 
knowledge  of  art,  which  M.  Pujalet  does  not 
profess  to  possess  ?  So  long  as  the  Director  of 
the  National  Museums  has  an  important  voice  in 
all  purchases,  he  can  hardly  dispense  with  artistic 
knowledge,  however  capable  an  administrator 
he  may  be,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  so  far  as 
purchases  are  concerned,  the  Conseil  des  Mus6es 
will  be  still  more  powerful  in  the  future  than  in 
the  past. 

The  Louvre  was  an  under-bidder  at  the  third 
Dollfuss  sale  for  the  triptych  of  the  school  of 
Cologne,  formerly  in  the  Beurnonville  and  Tollin 
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not  signed.  Another  Jackson  portrait,  a  three" 
quarters  length  of  Elizabeth  Lady  Faiisliaive,  of 
c.  1630,  is  in  Mr.  Basil  Fanshawe's  collection, 
Bratton  Hensing,  Barnstaple  ;  it  is  better  than 
the  Countess  of  Derby.     C.  H.  COLLINS  Baker. 


collections,  which  M.  Kleinberger  bought  (see 
page  III).  The  picture  is,  after  all,  going  to  the 
Louvre,  thanks  to  the  Dollfus  family's  having 
contributed  largely  towards  its  purchase,  and  to  M. 
Kleinberger's  having  foregone  all  profits.  The 
Dollfus  family  have  also  presented  to  the  Louvre 
a  fine  bas-relief  in  terrra-cotta  by  Carpeaux. 

The  collection  of  the  Baronne  S.  de  Gunzburg, 
which  was  to  have  been  sold  on  May  17,  was 
withdrawn  a  few  days  before  that  date.  At  the 
Levaigneur  sale  at  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
M.  Kleinberger  paid  (including  commission) 
522,500  francs  for  Rembrandt's  Old  Woman 
Plucking  a  Fowl  (see  page  113)  ;  this  picture 
fetched  14,000  francs  at  the  Beurnonville  sale  in 
1884.  The  sale  of  M.  Freund  Deschamps'  collec- 
tion of  modern  pictures  and  drawings  was 
remarkable  for  the  high  prices  paid  for  works  by 
Harpignies,  in  most  cases  considerably  more 
than  the  experts'  demands.  The  most  expensive 
painting  was  Les  Victimes  d'Hiver,  which  fetched, 
including  commission,  19,140  francs;  a  water- 
colour  by  Harpignies,  Le  Vcrt-Galant  a  la  Pointc 
de  la  Cite,  was  sold  for  4,950  francs,  including 
commission.  The  drawings  by  Forain  sold  well 
at  prices  varying  between  160  and  800  francs, 
commission  not  included.  The  Mohl  collection, 
sold  on  May  14,  contained  an  important  bust 
of  a  woman  of  the  Hispano-Flemish  school  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  in  wood  polychromed,  for 
which  the  sum  of  44,000  francs  (including  com- 
mission) was  paid.  The  fifteenth-century  wood 
sculptures  in  the  collection  fetched  on  the  whole 
moderate  prices. 

The  sale  of  the  Doucet  collection  will  be  the 
only  one  of  any  great  importance  in  June,  so  far 
as  pictures  are  concerned  ;  the  prices  will  probably 
beat  all  previous  records  and  the  collection  as  a 
whole  is  likely  to  realize  about  ;^50o,ooo.  The 
catalogue  of  the  Doucet  collection  is  perhaps  the 
most  complete  and  sumptuous  that  has  ever  been 
issued  for  a  sale.  There  are  three  volumes  in  a 
case,  the  first  containing  the  drawings  and  pastels, 
the  second  the  paintings  and  sculpture,  and  the 
third  the  furniture  and  other  objects.  The  notices 
of  the  paintings  and  pastels  by  M.  Marcel  Nicolle, 
of  the  sculptures  by  M.  Paul  Vitry  and  of  the 
drawings  by  M.  Emile  Dacier  are  admirably  done 
and  contain  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  information. 
Wherever  possible,  the  whole  history  of  the  work 
is  given.  Messrs.  Mannheim,  Paulme  and  B. 
Lasquin  contribute  to  the  third  volume  excellent 
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notices  of  the  furniture  and  ohjds  iVarl.  The 
reproductions  are  all  in  collotype ;  those  of  the 
drawings  and  the  sculpture  are  remarkably  success- 
ful, those  of  the  paintings  less  so  in  some  cases, 
but  not  in  all.  The  Chardins,  for  instance,  are 
admirably  reproduced.  The  catalogue  is  very  well 
printed  and  Messrs.  Georges  Petit  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  way  in  which  it  is  produced. 
It  will  always  be  valued  both  as  a  beautiful  record 
of  a  fine  collection  and  as  a  work  of  reference  ; 
the  excellent  index  compiled  by  M.  Etienne 
Deville  increases  its  utility. 

There  are  forty  pieces  of  sculpture,  sixty-four 
paintings,  twenty-two  pastels,  sixty-nine  drawings, 
and  sixty-two  other  objects,  in  all  357  numbers,  the 
great  majority  of  which  are  reproduced.  The  five  • 
works  by  Houdon  include  a  very  fine  marble  bust 
of  a  magistrate  and  the  exquisite  busts  of  the 
sculptor's  two  little  daughters,  Sabine  and  Claudine, 
the  former  in  marble  and  the  latter  in  plaster. 
Clodion  is  represented  by  eleven  pieces,  some  of 
which  show  him  at  his  very  best.  The  two  im- 
portant terra-cotta  groups,  L'lvresse  dn  haiser  and 
L'ivresse  du  vin,  contain  in  themselves  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century,  its  qualities 
and  its  faults ;  Clodion  never  surpassed  this. 
The  two  large  groups  in  stucco  (nearly  8  feet 
high)  of  women  holding  fruits  in  a  dish  are,  of 
course,  among  the  most  important  works  of 
Clodion ;  but  I  like  nothing  better  among 
the  Clodions  in  the  collection  than  the  terra- 
cotta model  of  a  monument  to  the  actor  La  Rive, 
a  most  beautiful  little  work.  There  are  some 
fine  busts  of  men  besides  that  by  Houdon  : 
two  each  by  Caffieri  and  Lemoyne,  and  one 
catalogued  merely  as  of  the  French  school,  but 
tentatively  attributed  to  Pajou.  There  is  also  an 
extremely  interesting  bust  of  Voltaire,  believed 
to  be  a  copy  of  a  bust  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of 
1748  by  Lemoyne,  which  is  at  present  unknown. 

Among  the  paintings  there  is  only  one  Watteau, 
one  of  the  early  military  subjects,  but  Fragonard 
reaches  his  highest  point  in  Le  songc  du  mendiant, 
and  Le  feu  an  poiidre  is  scarcely  if  at  all  below 
it  in  quality.  The  nine  Chardins  include  the 
Soap  Bubbles  and  the  House  of  Cards  (a  com- 
position several  times  repeated  with  variations 
by  the  artist),  and  two  very  fine  still-lifes,  one 
very  large  (137)  and  the  other  (143)  the  smallest 
of  all.  The  last  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  quality 
of  the  Chardins.  Among  the  portraits  are  a 
typical  Vigee-Lebrun,  a  fine  unfinished  portrait  of 
Omiah  by  Reynolds,  two  sketches  by  Lawrence 
and  a  very  pretty  sketch  by  Romney,  an  excellent 
pair  by  Goya  (Portraits  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Alva)  and  a  very  fine  pair  by  Perronneau. 
Guardi  and  Hubert  Robert  are  both  very  strongly 
represented,  and  there  is  an  interesting  little  nude 
by  Gabriel  de  Saint-Aubin,  whose  paintings  are 
scarce.    The  pastels  include  six  by  Perronneau,  as 
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fine  in  quality  as  his  two  portraits  in  oil ;  that  of 
Abraham  van  Robais,  in  particular,  is  a  superb 
work  full  of  character.  Of  Latour  there  are  seven 
finished  portraits  in  pastel,  and  four  of  those  delight- 
ful sketches  which  show  so  well  his  great  qualities; 
the  large  portraits  of  the  Chevalier  de  Jars  and  of 
Duval  de  I'Epinoy  are  masterpieces. 

It  is  for  its  drawings  that  M.  Doucet's  collection 
is  especially  celebrated.  Perhaps  the  finest  of  the 
fifteen  by  Watteau  is  No.  67,  a  sheet  of  studies  of 
a  head  and  an  arm,  but  there  are  others  which  will 
fetch  higher  prices,  as  they  are  more  complete  in 
subject.  The  eleven  drawings  by  Fragonard  are 
all  important  and  will  be  hotly  contested.  There 
are  seven  characteristic  drawings  by  Boucher,  of 
which  the  most  interesting  is  a  sheet  of  masterly 
studies  (8),  a  single  and  very  fine  Prud'hon,  two 
famous  historical  compositions  by  Moreau  le  Jeune, 
a  celebrated  gouache  by  Baudoin,  some  excellent 
examples  of  Hubert  Robert,  etc.  The  seven 
drawings  by  Gabriel  de  Saint-Aubin  are  among  the 
most  interesting  in  the  collection. 

Madame  Edouard  Andre  died  at  her  house  in 
the  Boulevard  Haussmann  on  May  15  at  the  age 
of  seventy-two.  Her  collection  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  France  and,  happily,  it  is  not  to  be  dis- 
persed. The  whole  of  her  property  (subject  to 
certain  bequests)  is  left  to  the  Institut  de  France, 
which  is  to  preserve  the  houses  with  their  contents 
as  public  museums,  to  be  known  as  the  Musees 
Jacquemart-Andr^.  It  is  said  that  the  Institut  will 
receive  a  revenue  of  about  ;^24,ooo  a  year  from  the 
rest  of  the  property.  There  is  not  space  this  month 
to  give  any  description  of  the  collection,  which  is 
extremely  varied  and  includes  works  of  almost 
every  school,  not  only  paintings  but  fine  examples 
of  Gothic  and  Renaissance  sculpture  and  furniture, 
and  various  other  objects.  It  is  little  known  to  the 
public,  as  Madame  Andre  was  most  unwilling  to 
allow  it  to  be  visited  by  any  but  her  personal 
friends,  and  often  refused  permission  even  to  well- 
known  critics  and  students. 

Madame  Andr6  was  formerly  an  artist,  and,  as 
Mile.  Ndlie  Jacquemart,  was  a  fashionable  and 
popular  portrait  painter  at  the  end  of  the  Second 
Empire ;  she  was  a  pupil  of  L.  Cogniet.  Among  her 
best-known  portraits  are  those  of  Canrobert,  Thiers 
and  Dufaure.  Immediately  after  her  marriage  to 
M.  Edouard  Andre,  the  well-known  banker,  she 
ceased  to  exhibit  and  in  later  years  she  was,  strangely 
enough,  not  at  all  pleased  at  any  allusion  to  her 
former  career.  Since  M.  Andre's  death,  she  has 
considerably  added  to  the  already  fine  collection 
that  he  bequeathed  to  her  with  the  rest  of  his 
property.  She  hesitated  for  a  long  time  as  to  the 
ultimate  disposition  of  her  collection,  and  before  her 
decision  to  leave  it  to  the  Institut,  at  one  time  she 
had  thought  of  the  Louvre,  and  of  the  Town  of 
Paris.  Probably  her  choice  of  the  Institut  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  State  or  the  Municipality  was  due  to  her 
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well-known  royalist  opinions  in  politics,  and  per- 
haps to  a  desire  to  imitate  the  Due  d'Aumale, 
from  whom  the  Institut  inherited  Chantilly.  An 
amusing  story  is  told,  however,  of  her  decision 
not  to  give  the  collection  to  the  Louvre.  It 
is  said  that,  some  years  ago,  she  invited 
to  lunch  all  the  Keepers  of  the  Louvre  and 
announced  to  them  that,  as  she  proposed  to  leave 
her  collection  to  the  museum,  it  would  only  be 
appropriate  that  they  should  jointly  make  a 
catalogue  of   it.     After   lunch    the   Keepers   were 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS 

"J.  M.W.TURNER,  R.A.— AN  EPISODE  IN 
EARLY  LIFE" 
To  The  Editors  o/The  Burlington  Magazine. 
Gentlemen, — Mr.  Lionel  Cust's  communication 
[pages  109,  etc.]  about  a  previously  unrecorded 
visit  of  Turner  to  Kent  in  April,  1798,  throws  a  wel- 
come light  upon  a  group  of  sketches  by  him  now 
safely  preserved  in  the  Tate  Gallery.  I  recently 
examined  them  and  made  a  few  notes  which  I  un- 
fortunately mislaid,  so  that  I  have  to  write  from 
memory.  In  1795  Turner  made  a  tour  in  South 
Wales  and  the  sketch-book  which  he  used  in  that 
tour  is,  I  think,  in  box  XXVI  at  the  Tate  Gallery. 
There  were  some  blank  pages  left  at  the  end  of  that 
book,  and  it  was  these  that  he  filled  during  the  three 
days'  trip  into  Kent  in  1798.  Amongst  the  sketches 
then  made  I  could  identify  the  following ;  a  pencil 
sketch  of  West  Mailing  Abbey;  a  very  slight  pencil 
outline  of  the  gate-house  here,  seen  from  outside  ; 
a  finished  water-colour  sketch  of  the  same  gate- 
house seen  from  within  the  courtyard ;  a  pencil 
sketch  of  the  West  side  of  the  castle  with  its  then 
existing  Jacobean  top  storey  of  half-timber,  elabor- 
ately painted  in  water-colour  ;  a  view  of  a  bridge 
over  the  Medway  (whether  Maidstone  or  Aylesford 
I  was  not  certain)  ;  and  a  water-colour  sketch  of  a 
kiln  for  burning  lime,  evidently  somewhere  in  the 
North  Downs. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  where  the  Rev. 
Robert  Nixon's  picture  of  AUington  Castle  now 
exists. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Martin  Conway. 

AUington  Castle,  Maidstone. 

THE     VILLAHERMOSA      PORTRAITS     BY 

VELAZQUEZ 

To   the    Editors    of  THE   BURLINGTON   MAGAZINE. 

Gentlemen, — If  the  late  Seiior  de  Beruete 
recanted  his  published  opinion  in  regard  to  these 


shown  round  the  collection  by  a  private  secretary* 
who  proceeded  to  allot  to  each  of  them  his  ap- 
pointed task ;  but  they,  naturally  enough,  demurred 
and  Madame  Andre  decided,  in  consequence,  not 
to  leave  her  collection  to  the  Louvre.  I  cannot 
vouch  for  the  historical  accuracy  of  this  story, 
which  has  been  published  by  the  Gil  Bias,  but  it  is 
quite  consistent  with  Madame  Andre's  character. 
In  any  case,  the  collection  becomes  for  all  practical 
purposes  public  property. 

R.  E.  D. 


portraits,  it  can  hardly  have  been  for  the  reasons 
given  by  Mr.  William  McKay.  It  is  incredible  that 
Senor  de  Beruete  should  never  have  seen  the 
portraits  until  after  the  publication  of  his  book  on 
Velazquez.  The  suggestion  is,  indeed,  a  slight  on 
his  memory ;  for  if,  without  ever  having  seen  them, 
he  could  have  been  capable  of  expressing  so 
decided  an  opinion  as  in  his  book  he  expresses 
about  these  portraits,  his  authority  as  a  critic  would 
be  seriously  impaired. 

When  Seiior  de  Beruete  speaks  in  his  book  about 
a  picture  that  he  has  not  seen,  he  is  careful  to 
mention  the  fact  that  he  has  not  seen  it  and  refuses 
to  express  an  opinion  on  it  (cf.  his  remarks  on  the 
Deer  Hunt  in  the  Ashburton  collection,  English 
Edition,  page  58).  He  speaks  (English  Edition, 
page  21)  about  the  Villahermosa  portraits  in  such 
a  way  as  to  imply  that  he  knew  them  very  well. 

The  autograph  receipt  of  Velazquez  cannot  have 
contributed  to  any  change  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  Sefior  de  Beruete  after  the  publication  of  his 
book,  for  it  is  mentioned  therein  (page  21).  In 
spite  of  the  existence  of  this  receipt,  he  declares 
that  the  Villahermosa  portrait  of  Philip  IV  was 
"  not  taken  from  nature  "  and  is  a  studio  replica 
of  a  lost  original  of  which  the  Boston  Museum 
portrait  is  another  and  inferior  copy.  And  he 
concludes  that  the  Villahermosa  portraits  both 
"come  from  Velazquez's  studio",  but  "must  be 
included  among  the  replicas  of  the  artist". 

I  am  convinced,  and  shall  remain  convinced 
until  there  is  clear  proof  to  the  contrary,  that 
Seiior  de  Beruete  would  never  have  pronounced 
so  positive  and  unqualified  a  judgment  on  two 
pictures  that  he  had  never  seen.  If  he  changed  his 
opinion,  the  reasons  for  the  change  must  be  of 
great  interest  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  his  letter 
will  be  published,  as  you  suggest. 

Yours  faithfullv, 

Paris.  R.  E.  D. 
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REVIEWS  AND   NOTICES 

Ruins  of  Desert  Cathay.  By  m.  AuREr.  stein,  two 

vols.    Macmillan.     42s,  net. 

Mr.   Stein   deserves   all   his  good   fortune  as  a 
discoverer,  but  still  what  an  amazing  fortune  it  is  ! 
Almost  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  has  been 
explored  and  charted,  the  tcvrct  incognita:,  where 
the  imaginary  monsters  used  to  disport  themselves 
in  the  old  maps,  have  shrunk  to  nothing.    And  yet 
even  now  Mr.  Stein  in  a  single  journey  has  been 
able  to  explore  two  of  the  highest  mountam  ranges 
in  the  world  and  investigate  the  remains  of  a  great 
and  scarcely  known  civilization  buried  in  the  sands 
of     the  Tarim   desert.      Such   a  rich   harvest   of 
discovery  may  well  induce  a  devoted  scholar  like 
Mr.  Stein  to  endure  the  terrible  hardships  of  frozen 
and  wind-swept   deserts  alternating  with    almost 
equal  exposure  to  heat  and  thirst.     Mr.  Stein  did 
indeed  at  the  very  end  of  his  journey  come  near 
to  disaster.     In  his  desire  to  get  a  full  panorama 
of  the  central  watershed  of  the  Kun  Lun  mountains 
be  penetrated    to  a  plateau  20,000  ft.  above   sea 
level  and  staying  too  long  over  his  plane-table  had 
both  his  feet  frostbitten  and  was  only  saved  after 
an  agonizing  journey  to  Leh  by  the  amputation  of 
the   toes,  which   had   already   begun   to   mortify. 
The   panorama   of    vast   and   gloomy   desolation 
which  is  reproduced  in  these  volumes  is  certainly 
some  compensation  for  the  suffering  which  it  cost. 
It  has  a  different  and  more  remote,  unfriendly  air 
than  that   of   any  mountain   panorama   of   more 
accessible  ranges.     Mr.  Stein  combines  the  most 
diverse  qualifications  for  his  many-sided  work,  and 
it    is    difficult    to    say    whether    he    feels    most 
enthusiasm  for  the  discovery  of  unknown  passes 
and  unmapped  watersheds  or  for  the  unearthing 
of  long-buried   documents  and  lost  masterpieces. 
Had  he  the  good  fortune  to  add  yet  another  rare 
gift,   that   of   a   great  descriptive   style,  his   book 
would  surely  rank  among  the  greatest  books  of 
travel.     In  a  book  of  such  large  dimensions  and 
so  closely  filled  with  interesting  observations  it_  is 
impossible  to  give  any  complete  idea  of  the  in- 
numerable results  achieved,  but  perhaps  the  most 
important,  as  it  is  the  most  fascinating,  part  of  Mr. 
Stein's  narrative  is  that  in  which  he  describes  his 
discoveries    along    the    extreme   western    end    of 
the    Han    limes    with    its    succession    of   watch 
towers  built  to  give  warning  of  the  oncoming  raids 
of  desert  tribes,  and  still  more  his  discoveries  in 
the   Thousand    Buddha   site   near   Tun     Huang. 
Tun   Huang  even  now  remains  a  point  where  the 
main  East  and  West  route  is  crossed  by  a  route 
from  North  to  South  ;  this  has  from  earliest  times 
been   the  capital  of   this   outpost  of  the  Chinese 
Empire.     In  the  rubbish  heaps  at  the  foot  of  the 
ruined  watch  towers  Mr.   Stein  found  records  of 
the  military  organization.     These   established  the 
date  of  its  occupation  at  the  ist  century  B.C.  as  re- 
gards the  westernmost  part,  while  a  little  to  the  east 
the  records  went  on  into  the  ist  century  A.D.    Here, 
too,  he  found  the  earliest  known  specimens  of  paper 


inscribed  with  an  Aramaic  script,  one  more  proof  of 
the  strange  mixture  of  nationalities  and  civilizations 
which  found  shelter  beneath  the  methodical  admin- 
istration of  Han  rule.     But  it  was  within  one  of 
the   cave   temples   of   the   hillside  south    of  Tun 
Huang,  a  hillside  honeycombed  with  painted  and 
sculptured  chapels  dedicated  to  Buddha,  that  Mr. 
Stein's  greatest  discoveries  were  made.     The  story 
of  his  access  to  this  chapel  walled  up  in  the  tenth 
century  and  uncovered  just  before  his  arrival  by  the 
local  Buddhist  priest  Wang  is  a  fascinating  archaeo- 
logical romance.      All  depended  upon  the  attitude 
of  Wang  Tao  Shih.and  from  day  to  day  the  question 
hung  in  the  balance.    At  last  the  devoted  diplomacy 
of  Mr.  Stein's  Chinese  secretary,  the  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance that  both  Mr.  Stein  and  Wang  looked 
upon  Yuan-Chuang,  the  great  Chinese  traveller,  as 
their  patron  saint,  and  that  Yiian-Chuang's   spirit 
appeared  almost  miraculously  to  intervene  on  his 
behalf,  decided  the  issue,  and    Mr.  Stein  became 
possessed  of  the  marvellous  treasures  some  of  which 
are  already  exhibited  in  the  British  Museum.     The 
fact  that  we  can  assign  a  terminus  ante  quern  to 
all  the  contents  of  this  long-hidden  chapel  gives 
them  a  peculiar  value,  and  they  throw  a  new  light 
on  the  great  religious  art  of  the  T'ang  period,  and  on 
the  connexion  between  Chinese  and  Sassanian  art. 
Many    of    the    problems    of    this   early   art   still 
remain  to  be  solved,  but  every  new  discovery  tends 
to  show  how  profound  the  interconnexion  of  East 
and  West  was  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era  and 
to  increase  our  sense  of  how  much  in  European 
art  may  be  due  to  these  hidden  streams  of   in- 
fluence. R-  E-  F- 

ROMISCHE  VEDUTEN.  Handzeichnungen  aus  dem  XV- 
XVIII  Jahrhundert,  mit  Untcrstiitzung  der  Kaiserlichen 
Akademie  der  Wisseiischaften  in  Wien  herausgegeben  von 
Hermann  Egger.     Leipzig  :  Wolfrum. 

"  Views  of  Rome  "  would  be  too  general  a  title 
for  this  work  if  it  were  not  defined  by  the  name  of 
the  editor.  Dr.  Egger,  for  any  one  cognizant  of  the 
immense  mass  of  Roman  views  has  expected  a 
peculiarly  choice  and  characteristic  selection  ever 
since  a  work  by  that  keen  and  learned  connoisseur 
was  announced.  Dr.  Egger's  name  is  already 
famous  for  such  attractive  and  instructive 
publications  as  his  "  Codex  Escurialensis ",  his 
catalogue  of  Roman  views  and  his  recent  repro- 
ductions of  architectural  drawings.  But  though 
he  shares  with  other  inquirers  a  certain  love  of 
problems,  few  share  with  him  his  capacity  for 
solving  them.  Not  only  courage  for  the  attempt, 
but  a  species  of  divination  is  implied  in  Dr. 
Egger's  success  in  evoking  from  antiquated  views 
and  drawings  of  mere  fragments  the  precise 
topography  of  sites  long  transfigured  by  the 
totally  different  buildings  of  succeeding  epochs. 
Nevertheless,  besides  identifying  numerous  obscure 
engravings  and  establishing  a  perfectly  intelligible 
topography,  Dr.  Egger  never  loses  sight  of  the 
conflicting   forces   which   determine   the   correct 
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solution  of  these  questions.  He  refers  to  these 
results  in  his  preface  and  draws  from  his 
experiences  a  general  scheme,  which  will  serve  to 
classify  views  of  Rome  for  a  long  time.  His 
review  of  all  the  curious  obstacles  to  be  encount- 
ered in  such  inquiries,  made  briefly  and  with 
almost  mathematical  precision,  will  be  of  great  use 
to  collectors  and  of  the  utmost  service  to  directors 
of  public  institutions  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  a 
particular  view  is  to  be  catalogued  as  a  view  of 
Rome  or  not.  On  the  latter  it  will  have  the  moral 
effect  of  encouraging  them  to  attempt  a  task 
worthy  of  their  utmost  efforts,  and  it  will  increase 
their  caution  in  dealing  with  deceptive  cases  such  as 
paintings  from  memory  and  drawings  a  coiilrc- 
partie.  The  list  of  artists  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
completes  the  brief  and  accurate  series  of  short 
biographies,  and  gives  the  sources  of  much 
fugitive  information  otherwise  difficult  to  trace, 
while  the  descriptions  of  single  leaves  restore  to 
them  a  similar  value  by  rendering  them  the 
nucleus  of  the  history  of  the  particular  monument 
which  they  represent.  The  book  also  provides  a 
pastime,  but  a  pastime  for  the  learned,  in  its 
itineraries  of  Rome,  such  as  the  walk  through 
different  centuries  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  by 
S.  Peter's,  to  the  island  in  the  Tiber,  past  S.  John 
Lateran  and  over  the  Palatine  towards  the  Piazza 
Venezia.  By  means  of  the  introduction  and  text 
the  walker  can  thus  test  and  date  the  views  with 
which  he  has  to  deal  by  the  information  given 
on  the  high  authority  of  Dr.  Egger.  But  these 
itineraries  are  mere  agreeable  incidents  relieving 
Dr.  Egger's  solid  learning.  Dr.  Egger  begins  with 
the  Stosch  Collection,  and  dedicates  his  work  to 
the  latest  topographical  authority,  Dr.  Ehrle,  the 
librarian  of  the  Vatican.  Between  these  terms,  the 
almost  forgotten  pioneer  and  the  present  leader  of 
his  science,  Dr.  Egger  has  made  an  admirable 
selection  of  drawings  with  some  paintings,  and  has 
sometimes  extracted  their  secrets  by  means  of  the 
prism  and  the  magnifying  glass.  Baron  de  Stosch 
and  his  collection,  for  a  long  period  buried  in 
oblivion,  have  found  appreciation  at  last,  and 
the  great  contemporary  Roman  topographer 
receives  a  tribute  which  develops  his  own  ideas 
and  is  not  unworthy  of  his  reputation.  But  in 
addition  to  the  main  subjectof  his  work,  represented 
by  the  magnificent  views  of  S.  Peter's  in  construc- 
tion,slowlyrisingwithitsexpanse  of  arches  awaiting 
the  yet  invisible  dome,  Dr.  Egger  intersperses 
many  small  drawings,  engravings,  and  paintings, 
often  rare  and  always  singularly  apposite  to  the 
text.  Nor  does  he  forget  the  scenes  which  artists 
love — the  island  in  the  Tiber,  the  apse  of  San 
Giovanni  e  Paolo,  S.  John  Lateran,  the  palace 
displayed  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Poussin, 
and  the  ancient  forms  of  Sant'  Anastasia,  recog- 
nized by  a  stroke  of  genius  in  a  painting  by 
Valckenborch  of  a  Flemish  Kermiss.     But  perhaps 


the  most  charming  of  all  for  its  double  significance 
is  Peter  Brenghels'  view  of  the  Tiber  "a  Kipa" 
with  the  boats,  the  workmen  and  the  passers  by 
closely  covered  with  their  capes.  It  is  equally 
characteristic  of  the  place,  and  of  the  light  and 
powerful  touch  of  the  painter.  This  example  alone 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  in  a  gallery  especially 
dedicated  to  topography,  pictorial  art  receives  its 
proper  recognition.  J.  A.  P.O. 

Roger  Van  DERWeYDEN.  Par  Paul  Lafond.  Collection 
desGiands  ArtistesdesPays-Bas.  Brussels  :  VanOest,3.5o  fr. 

Roger  Van  der  Weyden  is  one  of  the  greatest 
names  in  the  history  of  art,  ranking  with  the  Van 
Eycks  and  Hans  Memline  as  one  of  unchallenged 
superiority  among  the  early  painters  of  the  Nether- 
lands. In  some  ways  his  influence  was  the  most 
potent  of  all  upon  contemporary  art,  as  he  is  known 
to  have  visited  France,  Italy,  and  some  parts  of 
Germany,  while  at  an  early  date  his  paintings  were 
brought  to  Spain.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
to  find  him  spoken  of  in  contemporary  records  as 
of  uncertain  origin,  Roger  of  Brussels,  Roger  of 
Bruges,  Maestro  Ruggieri,  Ruggier  le  Gaulois,  and 
so  on,  so  completely,  as  it  would  appear,  did  he 
identify  himself  with  the  places  in  which  from 
time  to  time  he  resided.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we 
know  that  Roger  Van  der  Weyden  (or  in  French, 
De  La  Pasture)  was  born  at  Tournay  between  1397 
and  1400,  the  son  of  a  sculptor  from  Louvain,  and 
that  Roger  was  both  sculptor  and  painter,  and 
perhaps  even  architect  by  profession.  Possibly  it 
was  as  sculptor  and  decorative  artist  only  that 
Roger  began  his  artistic  career,  and  this  may  have 
been  at  Brussels,  for  it  was  not  until  he  was  twenty- 
six  years  of  age  and  had  married  a  wife  from 
Brussels,  that  he  entered  the  studio  of  Robert 
Campin  at  Tournay,  who  is  now  recognized  as  the 
Master  of  Flemalle.  In  Campin's  studio  he  had 
Jacques  Daret  for  a  fellow-pupil.  This  is  the  outset 
of  the  career  of  which  M.  Lafond  gives  the  story  in 
this  interesting  little  volume.  Like  all  works  by  the 
same  author,  it  is  carefully  compiled  and  cautious 
in  statement.  This  very  caution,  however,  leads  to 
a  somewhat  negative  result.  The  principal  works 
attributed  to  Roger  Van  der  Weyden  are  so  well 
known  to  all  modern  students,  that  little  can  be 
added  to  their  history.  So  far  from  increasing 
their  number,  M.  Lafond  would  seem  inclined  to 
diminish  them.  He  points  out  truly  the  immense 
influence  of  Van  der  Weyden,  wherever  he  went, 
and  the  skill  and  rapidity  with  which  his  paintings 
were  imitated  in  Spain,  Italy  and  elsewhere. 
Hardly  any  well  known  painting  seems  secure  in 
its  attribution,  and  M.  Lafond  even  seems  to  have 
a  hankering  for  the  discovery  that  the  famous 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  which  is  known  to 
have  been  painted  by  Roger  for  the  Archers'  Guild 
at  Louvain,  and  to  have  been  sent  by  Mary  of 
Hungary  to  Charles  V  in  Spain,  is  really  a  work  of 
some  French  primitive.     M.  Lafond  has  therefore 
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little  to  add  to  the  list,  except  the  portrait  of 
Leonello  d'Este,  lately  reproduced  and  discussed 
by  Mr.  Roger  Fry  in  this  magazine.  We  are  grateful 
to  M.  Lafond  for  the  careful  way  in  which  he  has 
put  his  facts  together,  even  if  we  feel  that  little 
advance  is  made  in  this  book  towards  the  eluci- 
dation of  so  great  a  painter's  actual  personal 
achievement.  L.  C. 

Illuminated  Manuscripts,    By   j.  a.    Herbert. 

Methuen.    Conrvoisseur's  Library.    253.  net. 

It    is   often   questionable   whether    the    method 
adopted  in  the  library  of  treating  a  single  art  form 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  history  is  satisfactory, 
since  it  is  rarely  possible  to  find  a  single  writer  who 
can  deal  equally  with  the  work  of  varying  periods 
and    countries.     But   in   the  case  of  illuminated 
manuscripts  such  a  method  of  classification  seems 
necessary,  since  it  needs  almost  a  special  faculty 
certainly  a  special  habit,  to  get  access  to  the  typical 
examples  of  the  art  which  are  jealously  guarded  in 
the  great  European  libraries.     Perhaps  the  greatest 
value,  therefore,  of  Mr.   Herbert's  book  lies  in  its 
use   as   a   guide  to  the  illuminated    manuscripts 
departments  of  various  libraries.    Anyone  wishing 
to  study  the  art  of  a  particular  period,  and  un- 
acquainted  with    the    typical    examples    of    the 
illuminator's  art  for  that  epoch,  can  by  means  of 
this  summary  make  his  wants  known  to  the  library 
attendants.   Without  such  a  guide  he  is  confronted 
with  the  hopeless  difficulty  of  not  knowing  what 
manuscripts  to  demand.    Mr.  Herbert  has  kept  an 
admirable  sense  of  proportion  throughout,  giving 
full  attention  to  the  earlier  periods,  where   illu- 
minated manuscripts  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
as  being  too  often  the  only  surviving  records  of 
pictorial   design.     He   lays   a  just  emphasis   on 
those  periods  where  the  art  of  the  illuminator  was 
actually  the  progressive  art  in  contrast  to  others 
where  it  merely  followed  in   the  wake  of  other 
forms  of  painting,  though  he  might  perhaps  have 
devoted  a  little  more  space  to  the  most  critical 
moment  in  the  art — that  which  saw  the  birth  of 
modern  naturalism  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century.     He  does  not,  for  example,  notice  the 
very   important    discovery   made   by   Sir   Martin 
Conway  that  the  Limbourgs  drew  not  only  their 
compositions  from  Italy,  but  seem  to  have  learned 
there  from  Giovanni  Grassi  some  of  the  elements 
of  pure  naturalism.     The  illustrations  are  excel- 
lent,  though   we   could    have   wished   for  some 
specimens  of  the  rarer  and  less  familiar  type  of 
illumination,  such,  for   example,  as   the   strange 
rhapsodical  designs  of  the  Bamberg  school,  and 
some  of  the  more  unusual  and  fantastic  of  the 
later  Byzantines.  R.  E.  F. 

Cameo  Book-stamps.    Figured  and  described  by  Cyril 

Davenport.     Edwin  Arnold.    21s.  net. 
Collectors  of   bookbindings,  and   those   book- 
lovers  who  value  their  treasures  much  more  when 
their  covers  are  of  artistic  or  historic  interest,  owe 
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to    Mr.   Davenport   many  valuable   contributions 
to    the    literature    of    their    subject.     This    new 
volume   is  a  useful   addition  to   them.     In  it  he 
illustrates  and  describes  a  number  of  the  embossed 
stamps,  which,  placed  in  the  centre  of  each  cover, 
formed  so  popular  a  form  of  binding-decoration  in 
Italy  and  Western  Europe,  from  soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century  until  the  17th.     These 
stamps  vary  in  size  from  the  small  medallions,  to 
which   the   name    of    "cameo   stamp"    is   quite 
appropriate,  to  the  large  panels,  often  occupying 
nearly   the  whole   side  of   the   book,   which   are 
certainly  better   described   as  "embossed   panel- 
stamps".     The  smaller   cameo  or  relief  stamps, 
which  had  been  used  in  much  earlier  times  by 
binders,  as  units  in  decorative  schemes,  as  in  fine 
English  bindings  of  the  12th  century,  are  excluded 
from  the  scope  of  the  book.     Most  of  the  stamps 
illustrated  are  panel  stamps,  but  though  he  makes 
his    title   comprehend    them,    Mr.   Davenport    is 
plainly  liable  to  use  the  term  "  cameo-stamp  "  in 
the  more  restricted  sense  that  I  consider  preferable. 
Thus   he    says   that   a   binding   with    medallions 
illustrating    the    deeds   of    Horatius   Codes   and 
Marcus   Curtius,   from    dies    by    Giovanni    delle 
Corniole  is,  "  as  far  as  is  known,  the  first  instance 
of  the  use  of  such  stamps,  or  dies  on  a  binding  ", 
They  may  be  the  earliest  specimens  that  still  sur- 
vive   of    the    "cameo-stamp"    proper,    which    is 
classical  in  type,  inspired  by  the  art  of  the  medallist 
or  gem  cutter,  and  was  imitated  afterwards  from 
Italy  by  other  countries,  like  other   Renaissance 
work,  but  they  must  belong  to  the  very  end  of  the 
15th  century  or  later  ;  and  large  panel  stamps  of 
Gothic  style  were  certainly  in  use  at  an  earlier  date 
in  the  Netherlands  and  in  France.      Such  stamps 
had  a  native  origin,  they  were  not  borrowed  from 
Italy.     As   has   been    said   already,  smaller   relief 
stamps  had  been  in  use  much  earlier,  and  an  in- 
spiration  for  the  large  embossed  panels  can   be 
found  in  the  plaques  of  carved  ivory  or  repouss^ 
metal  which  occur  often  in  fine  mediasval  book- 
covers.     In  addition  to  a  definition  of  the  scope  of 
the  book,  the  introductory  text  describes  several 
varieties  of  technique  used  in  obtaining  the  im- 
pressions.    The  illustrations   form,  however,  the 
most  important    part   of    the   work.      They   are 
distinct  and  accurate  outline  drawings,  based  on 
rubbings  and   a   careful   study   of   the   originals. 
Being  such,  they  cannot  reproduce  the  soft  delicacy 
of  the  dainty  low  relief  of  the  originals,  but  they 
provide  accurate  diagrams  for  their  identification. 
Almost  all  the  stamps  illustrated  are  heraldic  or  of 
figure  subjects,  and  a  large  proportion  are  German 
of  the  i6th  century,  on  pigskin.     Now  this  is,  as 
Mr.  Davenport  says,  "a  splendid  material  which 
has  a  very  fine  grain,  becomes  very  hard  and  is 
capable  of  receiving  and  preserving  fine  impressions 
from  delicately  cut  stamps",  but  I  find  it,  and  I 
think  others  do  so  too,  cold  and  unattractive  in 
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appearance,  and  hard  and  stiff  lo  the  touch.  The 
portrait  stamps  and  those  of  figures  in  elaborate 
costumes,  which  are  so  popular  on  these  bindings, 
seem  also  quite  inappropriate  for  such  use. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  introduction,  Mr. 
Davenport  states  that  he  hopes  to  find  enough 
additional  stamps  to  fill  another  similar  volume. 
Enough  of  them  must  exist  to  enable  him  to  do 
this,  and  the  value  of  the  work  will  be  increased 
more  than  proportionately  as  it  becomes  more 
complete.  When  it  includes  everything  that  can 
be  found  it  will  be  almost  indispensable  as  a 
work  of  reference,  for  use  with  Mr.  Weale's 
catalogue  of  bindings  and  rubbings  of  bindings 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  At  present 
I  find  among  Mr.  Davenport's  illustrations  only  two 
of  purely  decorative  panels,  as  distinct  from 
figure  subject  or  heraldic  ones.  They  are  of  scroll 
work,  enclosing  in  the  one  case,  birds,  in  the  other, 
beasts,  and  they  occur  on  an  Esslingen  book  of  1474. 
Mr.  Davenport  has  not  yet  illustrated  such  well- 
known  types  as  the  15th-century  Bruges  one,  of 
longitudinal  panels,  of  twisting  vine  stems  which 
enclose  birds  or  animals,  or  that  with  two  rows  of 
cresting,  bearing  alternate  acorns  and  quatre  foils, 
which  was  used  both  by  Hans  van  Collen  and  the 
Frenchman,  Jean  Norins,  and  probably  by  other 
binders  as  well.  He  will  be  able  to  find  much  fresh 
material,  too,  in  the  field  of  pure  ornament,  in  the 
arabesque  and  strap-work  embossed  stamps  so  fre- 
quently used  on  the  sides  of  bindings  in  the  later 
part  of  the  i6th  century  and  the  early  part  of  the 
17th.  These  seem  to  begin  with  Venetian  examples 
of  arabesque,  plainly  showing  Oriental  influence. 
Then  come  fine  examples  at  Lyons,  and  finally 
other  varieties  are  common  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  in 
the  Netherlands,  England,  Germany,  Denmark  and 
Scandinavia.  Mr.  Davenport  alludes  to  such 
German  arabesque  designs  in  his  introduction,  but 
he  has  not  included  illustrations  of  any  of  them. 
Of  the  earlier  figure-subject  panels,  many  also  re- 
main to  be  drawn,  thus  of  three  ascribed  by  Mr. 
Weale  to  the  Jean  Norins  named  above,  only  one 
is  illustrated.  Mr.  Gordon  Duff's  books  on 
English  Printers  also  give  references  to  stamps 
used  in  this  country,  which  are  not  yet  repro- 
duced by  Mr.  Davenport.  He  gives  a  careful 
descriptive  note  on  each  stamp  illustrated,  termin- 
ating with  a  record  of  the  title  of  the  book  from 
which  he  has  copied  it.  All  owners  of  this  volume 
can  increase  its  value  by  adding  the  titles  of  other 
works  on  which  they  find  the  stamps  occur,  and 
especially  by  recording  examples  of  their  use  on 
bindings  which  are  themselves  dated,  or  bear 
owners'  names  or  initials,  as  German  bindings 
do  fairly  frequently.  The  book  is  a  useful  one 
even  without  these  additional  notes  and  while 
it  is  still  a  first  volume  only,  and  its  usefulness 
is  increased  by  its  indexes.  I  must,  however, 
repeat    that    the   addition    of    a    second   volume 


giving  further  stamps  will  much  more  II :  n 
double  the  value  cf  the  work,  and  express  my 
opinion  that  Mr.  Davenport  will  be  able  to  find 
enough  to  fill  it,  even  without  extending  its  scope 
to  include  Oriental  stamps.  If  he  should  collect 
them,  Persia  alone  would  easily  furnish  material  for 
another  volume  of  purely  decorative  and  of  figure- 
subject  panels.  G.  H.  P. 
John  Opie  and  his  Circle.     By  ada  earland, 

Hutchinson.     21s.  net. 

Miss  Earland's  title  suggests  mere  gossipy  book- 
making  of  a  kind  distressingly  common.  But 
she  has  taken  so  much  trouble  over  details,  both 
in  relation  to  Opie's  life  and  to  Opie's  extant 
pictures,  that  the  choice  of  a  bad  model,  and 
occasional  lapses  in  judgment  and  in  grammar 
fail  to  prevent  her  book  from  being  a  distinct 
contribution  to  the  history  of  English  painting  at 
the  end  of  the  i8th  century.  Opie's  connexion 
with  Cornwall  is  very  carefully  studied,  w'hile  the 
list  of  portraits  and  pictures  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  is  evidence  of  original  research.  Miss 
Earland,  too,  has  the  rare  good  sense  to  refrain 
from  those  efforts  at  technical  or  descriptive 
criticism  which  make  so  many  books  of  this  kind 
ridiculous,  and  in  view  of  these  merits  minor 
faults  may  be  condoned.  The  illustrations  include 
a  number  of  things  which  will  be  new  to  the 
majority  of  readers,  and  are  well  calculated  to 
illustrate  Opie's  style  in  various  phases  and  at 
various  periods,  though  the  oily  tint  in  which  they 
are  printed  does  them  scanty  justice.  We  cannot 
have  too  many  documents  to  help  us  in  studying 
the  portraiture  of  a  painter  whose  manner  varied 
so  considerably  as  did  Opie's.  Though  his  portraits 
are  usually  low  in  tone,  forcible  in  pigment  and 
chiaro-scuro,  and  display  a  marked  sense  of  char- 
acter, his  technical  methods  vary  considerably.  In 
the  portrait  of  his  discoverer,  Peter  Pindar,  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  he  is  theatrical,  and 
almost  vulgar  in  his  cleverness.  Close  by  hangs 
a  head  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Daniell  Clarke,  which 
has  the  breadth  and  grandeur  of  a  portrait  by 
Titian.  Neither  head  bears  any  resemblance  to 
his  other  works  in  the  same  collection,  while  the 
phase  in  which  he  seems  to  be  following  Northcote, 
and  pictures  like  Lady  Wantage's  Dr.  Johnson, 
which  is  indistinguishable  from  Gainsborough, 
shows  how  far  Opie  could  travel  in  different 
directions  from  what  may  be  termed  the  central 
type  of  his  art.  We  wish  indeed  that  we  could 
be  as  sure  of  identifying  his  handiwork  as  we  can 
be  of  the  chief  incidents  in  his  singular  and 
picturesque  career.  C.  J.  H. 

P'REDERiCK  GOULDING,  Master  Printer  of  Copper 

Plates.      By  Martin   Hardie,  A.R.E.     Stirling  :   Eneas 

Mack.iy.     21s.  net. 
This  must  be  one  of  the  most  attractive-looking 
books  that  have  been  published  of  late,  beautifully 
printed,  with  no  affectation,  on  o.w.  paper,  witji 
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charming  reproductions  of  old  engravings,  and 
valuable  photogravures.     It  is  also  a  hard- worked 
contribution  towards  the  literature  on  the  subject. 
It   contains   the   biography  of   a  very  interesting 
craftsman,  a  history  of  the  revival  of  copperplate 
printing  in  the  19th  century,  a  lecture  on  the  art 
given    by  Goulding   to   the   Art  Worker's  Guild, 
a  number  of  important  extracts   from  Seymour 
Hayden's   letters    to   him,    and   accounts   of    his 
dealings  with    Whistler    and    other  well-known 
etchers   and   collectors.      Goulding's   father   and 
grandfather  were  both  copperplate  printers.     He 
helped    his   father    to    "  prove "   the   etchings   of 
Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Consort  (nineteen  years 
after   the    scandal  when    a   printer  stole  some  at 
Windsor).    He  printed  in  Madrid  for  Macbeth.  He 
assisted  Prof.  Legros  in  his  etching  classes  at  the 
Slade  School  and  Royal  College  of  Art,  and  taught 
at  South  Kensington.     In  1880  he  started  hiso\^n 
business   at    Kingston    House,   Shepherd's    Bush, 
which    is  carried  on  at   present   by  his   brother 
Charles.     From  utterances  of  Goulding  one  can 
get    a   notion    of   what   should    be    the   relation 
between  the  printer  and  the  artist.     The  art  of  the 
printer  is  not  a  creative  one,  it  is  a  craft.     He  must 
have  a  "palm  like  a  duchei^s  "  (Hayden)  and  must 
know  how  to  render  any  plate  that  comes  before 
him    (Goulding),  and  he  should  be  able  to   get 
the  exact  effect  of  any  specimen  proof,  though  this, 
of  course,  would  be  impossible  with  "  accidental  " 
or    "  pet "    proofs.      Though,   as    an    artist,   the 
printer  may  keep  and  submit  accidental  proofs, 
or  even  try  experiments,  his  first  business  is  to  get 
good   colour,   good    oil,   good   paper,    and  good 
printing  ;  to  do  this  alone  will  take  all  his  time 
and  skill,  and  this  alone   will   satisfy   all   artists. 
There  is  an  interesting  chapter  upon    his   corre- 
spondence with  the  Printsellers' Association,  which 
sought,  and  with  good  intentions,  to  have  absolute 
control  over  every  proof  that  might  be  printed  in 
England.     They   invited   Goulding  to  become  a 
member,  but  he  disliked  some  of  their  petty  rules. 
Publishers  implored  him  to  join,  otherwise  they 
could  not  employ  him,  but  he  never  wavered.     He 
was  "straight"  himself,  and  he   disliked   Trades 
Unions.    In  his  last  letter  to  them  upon  the  subject, 
he  wrote  that  without  immodesty  he  could  say  that 
he  had  done  something  towards  placing  the  art  of 
printing  on  a  high  level  by  which  some  publishers 
and   printsellers   had   benefited,  why  then  in  his 
declining  years  should  he  be  worried  with  rules 
that  were  obnoxious  to  him  ?     Goulding's  lecture, 
and  a  chapter  of  notes  upon  the  practice  of  printing 
would  be  of  great  importance  to  all  etchers  who 
do  their  own  printing.  J.  R  F. 

RECENT  PRINTS 

The  eighth  annual  portfolio  of  The  Arundel 
Club  (21s.)  maintains  its  high  standard  both  in 
the  selection  of  pictures  from  private  collections 
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and  in  the  excellence  of  the  reproductions,  which 
are  the  work  of  Messrs.  J.  ].  Waddington.    Though 
we  miss  in  these  publications  the  methodical  spirit 
of  the  Vasari  Society,  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
necessity  of  gratifying  tastes  of  different  subscribers 
with  varied    interests  in  widely  different  schools. 
Specialists,  collectors,  or  amateurs  of  some  par- 
ticular school  are  usuallyindiflerent  to  theexamples 
of   painting   belonging  to  periods  and  countries 
other  than  those  on  which  their  predilection  is  con- 
centrated :     students    of    drawing    being    more 
catholic.     Hence  the  advantage  and  freedom  with 
which    the   Vasari    committee    can   work.      The 
Arundel  Club  is  also  hampered  by  its  name  being 
confused  in  the  public  mind  with  the  old  Arundel 
Society,  of  which   it  is  not  even  the  successor. 
These  criticisms  are  suggested   only  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  unique  and  important  work  achieved 
by  the  club.     Every  year  there  are  burned  in  some 
historic  counti-y  house  on  the  altar  of  modern  im- 
provement,  pictures,   of    which   the   existence   is 
either  unknown  or  forgotten  ;    while  others  pass 
unsuspected    into   the   hands  of   the   injudicious 
restorer  prior  to  their  final  "  roasting "  in  over- 
heated  American   private   houses.     The  Arundel 
portfolios  are  an  invaluable  historical  record  of 
our  rapidly  disappearing  inheritance.     It  would, 
however,  be  useful  if   the  Committee  could  per- 
suade themselves    to  allow   one    number  to  be 
devoted  to  a  particular  collection,  school,  or  group 
of  pictures  illustrating  some  single  phase  of  art. 
The  exquisite  Tiepolos  (6  and  7)  belonging  to  Mr. 
F.   A.    White    might,    for    instance,    have    been 
accompanied  by  other  Tiepolos  possibly  in  private 
collections,   and   by  e.xamples  of  the   early   iSth 
century  Venetian  School  which  undoubtedly  in- 
fluenced Hogarth.     This  plan  might  then  permit 
the  reproduction  of  a  picture  by  that  master.     In 
the  same  way  Reynolds,  or  Watts  even,  would  be 
naturally   placed    at   the   end    of    a    Titian    and 
Tintoretto  suite.     The  fine  Geographer  by  Ribera 
(9)  belonging  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Baillie  Hamilton 
illustrates  the  art  of  the  great  Neapolitan  Spanish 
painter  much  more  attractively  than  more  familiar 
specimens  of  his  work  in  this  country.     The  fan- 
tastic signed    El    Greco   (8)    will    have   a   special 
message  for  admirers  of  one  who  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  the  first  "futurist"  who  appeared  in 
European  Schools   and  was   chosen  at  a   recent 
exhibition  in  Paris  as  the  "  Ionian  Father  of  the 
rest " — as  the  precedent  which  embalms  a  prin- 
ciple.    But  of  all  the  twenty  pictures  there  is  not 
one,  except  the  very  inferior  Lotto  (3)  which  does 
not  provoke  assthetic  or  historic  interest.     For  the 
beautiful  Cotman  Wafer/all  (19)  we  are  particularly 
grateful. 

RiEHN  UND  TiETZE,  of  Munich,  have  published 
the  first  number  of  their  collection  of  reproductions 
of   the  illuminated  manuscripts  of   the  Bavarian 
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Royal  Library  from  the  complete  collection  of 
photographs  made  by  the  royal  photographer, 
Carl  Teufel.  The  collection  is  edited  by  Dr.  Georg 
Leidinger,  the  royal  librarian,  so  that  it  is  of  a 
semi-official  character.  The  immense  value  of 
such  a  publication  is  evident.  The  first  part  con- 
sists of  the  decorative  pages  (50  in  number)  of  the 
so-called "Evangelarium  of  the  Emperor  Otto  III  ", 
with  a  separate  introduction,  iconography  and 
bibliography  by  the  editor.  It  will  be  followed 
by  the  Flemish  Calender  (Cod.  lat.23638),  "  The 
Tourney-book  of  Duke  William  V  of  Bavaria  ", 
painted  by  Hans  Ostendorfer  in  1541,  and  a 
manuscript  which  will  be  of  especial  interest  in 
England,  "  The  Psalter  of  Queen  Isabella  ",  wife 
of  Edward  II.  The  parts  are  issued  unsewn, 
wrapped  in  a  neat  envelope.  The  pages  are  re- 
produced on  the  same  scale  as  the  originals,  but 
none  will  exceed  35  by  25  cm.  The  reproductions 
are  made  in  half-tone,  and  though,  as  we  understand, 
the  first  part  has  not  reached  the  expectations  of 
the  publishers,  their  promise  that  the  screen  used 
in  the  process  should  be  so  fine  as  to  be  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye,  has  been  actually  fulfilled.  The 
price  of  the  parts  will  vary  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  plates,  but  is  to  be  reckoned  at  50  pfennig 
the  plate  and  M.  i  for  the  explanatory  text,  with  a 
reduction  of  20  per  cent,  to  subscribers.  The 
price  of  the  first  part  is  M.  30. 

The  colour  printers  of  The  Medici  SOCIETY 
have  not  been  at  all  successful  with  Albrecht 
Diirer's  famous  Criicijixioii  in  the  Royal  Gallery, 
Dresden  (15s.  net).  The  "darkness"  has  the 
appearance  of  black  lead,  and  the  evening  light  on 
the  landscape  beneath  the  lifting  cloud  has  lost 
almost  all  its  wonderful  luminosity;  the  drapery 
also,  twisted  in  the  original  by  the  storm,  has  lost 
all  the  suppleness  of  a  textile  fabric.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Angel  Adoring  by  Filippino  Lippi  in  the 
National  Gallery  (los.  6d.  net)  is  one  of  the  best 
prints  which  the  Society  has  produced.  The 
superficial  appearance  of  the  tempera  is  extra- 
ordinarily well  preserved,  though  the  green  of  the 
drapery  seems  rather  too  much  emphasized.  The 
fact  that  the  original  is  within  easy  access  to  the 
printers  engaged  on  their  work  naturally  suggests 
that  this  has  largely  contributed  to  the  superiority 
of  this  print.  However,  another  very  successful 
recent  example  is  Guido  Reni's  The  Youth  of  the 
Virgin,  in  the  Hermitage  (25s.  net),which  does  not  fall 
within  that  category.  In  this  print  also  the  quality 
of  paint  is  admirably  given,  and  the  tone  of  colour 
rendered  is  at  any  rate  strikingly  probable.  The 
picture  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  least  mannered  of 
Guido's  works  and  retains  a  certain  appeal  even 
now,  when  his  vogue  has  entirely  passed,  and  the 
reappreciation  of  his  merits  has  not  yet  been 
generally  accepted.  This  should  prove  a  very 
successful  publication.  Filippo  Lippi's  Holy  Family 
in  the  Uffizi  (17s.  6d.  net),  a  picture  familiar  to  every- 


one, though  lending  itself  better  to  reproduction 
than  many  Florentine  pictures  of  its  period  already 
undertaken  by  the  Society,  is  not  nearly  so  well 
reproduced  as  the  Adoring  Angel.     The  reproducer 
seems  to  have  devoted  so  much  attention  to  the 
figures — the  face  of  the  Child    being  dealt  with 
very  carefully  and  well — that  he  has  neglected  the 
background  to  the  detriment  of  the  whole   print. 
Nor  is  the  tone  of  the  Virgin's  blue  robe  satisfactory, 
and  it  consequently  produces  an  unpleasant  effect 
against  the  slate  grey  of  the  frame.     The  prints  of 
the  full-toned  pictures,  Giorgione's  Sleeping  Venus 
(25s.  net)  and  Cima's  Presentation  of  the   Virgin, 
(25s.net),  both  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Dresden,' 
must  be  judged  rather  as  tours  deforcethan  for  their 
intrinsic  merits.     In  the  Venus,  the  solidity  of  the 
nude  flesh  is  well  preserved,  but  a  semblance  of  paint 
has  been  reached  in  the  flesh  and  drapery  which  is 
not  maintained  in  the  large  space  of  landscape  back- 
ground, which  has  a  peculiar  granulated    appear- 
ance vaguely  resembling  mezzotint.     The  Presenta- 
tion of  the  Virgin  isan  ambitious  attempt,  on  account 
of  the  size  of  the  print  (41I  by  57^  in.)  and  the 
daring  composition  of  the  picture.  The  printers  have 
managed  Cima's  white  light  upon  the  mass  of  the 
steps  better  than  might  have  been  expected,  but  the 
group  of  figures  at  the  foot  and   the  landscape  in 
the  middle  distance  are  hot  and  unpleasing  in  tone. 
The  picture  would  have  been  more  satisfactorily 
dealt  with   by   the  methods  of  the  old  Arundel 
Society.     Assuming  that  the  Medici  Society  aims 
at   reproducing   the  texture    of   the   paint,   as   it 
very  often  does  successfully,  this  print  is  a  failure, 
for   the   texture   scarcely  appears  at  all,  perhaps 
because  the  picture  has  been  too  heavily  varnished 
to  render  its  reproduction  possible  by  a  photo- 
graphic method.     If  this  is  so,  the  attempt  had 
better  not  have  been  made.     Among  other  recent 
additions  are  the  famous  portrait  of  Lord  Nelson 
(15s.  net),  by  Lemuel  F.  Abbott  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery.     It  is  a  remarkable  fine  present- 
ment  of   our   national    hero.     Another   print   is 
after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  portrait  of  Miss  Ridge 
(15s.   net)    belonging  to    Lord   Glenconner,  who 
has  recently  afforded  generous   facilities  for  the 
public  enjoyment  of  his  collection.     This  too  is 
an  excellent,  and  a  typical,  example  of  the  great 
portrait-painter's   work.      Both   pictures  are  well 
reproduced.      The    print   of    Jan    Steen's    Youth 
and   Age,  in   the    Hermitage   (25s.  net),  again   is 
good,  and  much  more  worth  its  rather  high  price 
than  the  Venits  and  the  Presentation.     The  tone  is 
pleasing,  and  although  the  texture  of  the  paint  is 
close,  it  is  quite  evident,  but  justice  is  scarcely  done 
to  the  general  clarity  of  Jan  Steen's  colour,  unless 
the  picture  be  an  unusually  subdued  example  of 
his  work.     It  should  be  noticed  that  the  best  of 
these    prints,    the    Angel    Adoring  and    Guido's 
Youth  oj  the  Virgin,  are  also  among  the  latest,  and 
thus  point  to  progress  in  the  Society's  methods. 
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The  Essex  House  Press  has  reproduced  very 
well  two  ink  drawings  by  Hok'sai,  to  which  the 
owner,  Mr.  W.  Rothenstein,  writes  an  admirable 
little  preface  expressed  in  apposite  and  suggestive 
phrases.  The  drawings  represent  the  Lion-guardian 
of  Heaven  and  a  Goblin,  which  Mr.  Rothenstein 
describes  thus  :  "  In  the  symbolic  figure  of  the 
[lion]  ...  we  are  aware  of  something  so  closely 
akin  to  the  early  creations  of  man's  understanding 
of  nature,  that  it  is  difficult  to  realise  this  drawing 
to  be  by  the  hand  of  an  artist  living  up  to  the 
threshold,  almost,  of  our  own  day.  In  the 
second  .  .  .  through  the  nervous  swiftness  of 
living  line  we  are  made  to  feel  the  furtive  presence 
of  evil". 

We  can  commend,  as  a  substitute  for  the  com- 
monplace selection  of  photographic  reproductions 
for  mementoes  of  picturesque  towns,  the  attempt 
made  by  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black  in  their  new 
Artist  Sketch-book  series  (is.  net  each),  if  Mr.  L. 
G.  Hornby's  drawings  of  London  and  Edinburgh 
may  be  taken  as  a  sample.  Mr.  Hornby's  pencil- 
sketches,  like  the  others  of  the  series,  are  repro- 
duced by  a  new  lithographic  process  which  renders 
well  the  touch  of  the  pencil.  Mr.  Hornby  has 
studied  to  advantage  Mr.  Muirhead  Bone  in  his 
delicate  and  lightly  touched  mode.  Miss  Kim- 
ball's drawings  of  Rochester  cannot  be  praised  for 
proficiency,  but  they  possess  some  vivacity  which 
she  may  succeed  in  expressing  when  she  has 
acquired  more  mastery  over  her  pencil. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  OF  SALES 
IN  JUNE. 

[We  shall  be  pleased  to  notice  under  this  heading  illustrated 
catalogues  of  British  and  foreign  sales,  provided  the  cata- 
logues reach  us  by  the  20th  of  the  month  previous  to  that  in 
which  the  sales  are  to  take  place.  Such  catalogues  often 
reach  us  too  late  for  notice  until  after  the  dates  of  the  sales 
to  which  they  refer,  when  a  notice  would  no  longer  be  useful 
either  to  our  readers  or  to  the  vendors.] 

One  of  Messrs.  Christie's  sober,  well-produced 
illustrated  catalogues  has  appeared  in  excellent 
time  before  the  sale,  on  June  14th,  of  the  import- 
ant pictures  of  the  Barbizon  school  belonging  to 
Mr.  G.  N.  Stevens.  The  Rembrandt  photogravure 
process  employed  is  well  suited  to  the  four  fine 
Corots  illustrated  and  to  Daubigny's  Les  Laveuses. 
It  does  less  justice  to  Rousseau,  who  is  equally 
well  represented  in  the  collection.  The  best-known 
work  offered,  if  frequent  exhibition  be  taken  as  a 
criterion,  is  Jean  Francois  Millet's  QHdipus  Taken 
Down  from  the  Tree,  of  which  also  an  illustration  is 
given.  Moreover,  important  works  by  Troyon, 
Diaz  and  Lhermite,  are  included  in  Mr.  Stevens's 
collection.  Illustrated  catalogues  of  two  forth- 
coming sales  are  issued  by  Messrs.  Sotheby. 
That  of  Japanese  colour  prints,  surimono,  etc.,  to 
be  sold  on  June  3rd,  and  following  days,  contains 
photographic  reproductions  of  nearly  forty  of  the 
more  important  prints,  though  they  fail   to   do 
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justice  to  the  originals.  The  catalogue  of  the 
second  portion  of  the  Huth  collection,  to  be  sold 
from  the  9th  to  the  i6th  instant,  is  a  thick  volume 
of  380  pages  containing  nearly  1400  lots.  It  is 
illustrated  with  numerous  excellent  collotype 
facsimiles  of  illuminated  manuscripts,  rare  title- 
pages,  etc.,  and  a  colour  plate  of  a  fine  old  French 
binding  in  red  morocco.  Among  the  numerous 
lots  are  two  volumes  of  especial  importance,  a 
fourteenth-century  manuscript  of  the  "  Chroniques 
de  St.  Denis",  illuminated  with  miniatures  of 
remarkable  beauty,  and  the  large  folio  edition  of 
Dante  of  1481,  with  brilliant  impressions  of  the 
engravings  after  Botticelli. 

ITALIAN    PERIODICALS 

ViGLEVANUM.  Fasc.  1.  Vigevano.  igii. — Prof.  E.  Solmi 
writes  on  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  his  connexion  with  Vigevano 
as  engineer,  architect  and  painter,  and  his  work  in  the  Castello, 
the  birthplace  of  Lodovico  il  Moro  in  the  Villa  Sforzesca,  one 
of  the  favourite  residences  of  the  latter,  and  in  other  buildings 
of  the  city.  The  writer  shows  that  documents  tend  more  and 
more  to  confirm  the  intimacy  existing  between  Leonardo  and 
liramante.  The  latter  was  head  of  the  works  of  restoration 
and  enlargement  in  the  Castello,  and  his  hand  is  still  apparent 
in  the  beautiful  Loggetta  of  the  so-called  Palazzo  delle  Dame  ; 
towards  the  middle  of  1493  Bramante  temporarily  left  the 
service  of  the  Sforza  for  Florence  and  Rome,  but  was  again  at 
Vigevano  in  the  summer  of  1494,  and  made  designs  for  the 
Piazza  Maggiore  ;  but  during  his  absence  of  c.  eight  months  the 
works  were  in  active  progress  (a  fact  which  has  hitherto  escaped 
the  notice  of  critics).  Leonardo  was  at  that  time  at  Vigevano, 
directing  architectural  and  engineering  works — a  sign,  accord- 
ing to  the  writer,  that  he  was  sent  there  by  Lodovico  il  Moro  to 
replace  Bramante.  Leonardo's  MS.  H,  one  of  the  few  pre- 
served in  its  original  form,  contains  many  notes  relating  to 
Vigevano  to  be  referred  to  1493-94,  and  these  are  confirmed  in 
part  by  entries  in  the  Leicester  codex,  written  probably  in  1506. 
Prof.  A.  Colombo  continues  his  useful  articles  (of  the  previous 
year)  on  Gaudenzio  Ferrari  and  the  school  of  painting  at 
Vigevano.  In  this  number  the  writer  speaks  of  Bernardo 
Ferrari  of  Vigevano  and  his  works  ;  gives  a  list  of  authenticated 
paintings  and  of  those  ascribed  to  him,  and  chronicles  others 
which  bore  his  signature,  but  have  disappeared.  Among 
appendix  notes  the  writer  adds  to  the  names  of  assistants  of 
Leonardo  at  Vigevano  mentioned  by  Prof.  Solmi,  those  of 
Niccolo  della  Basula,  Ferrando  Spagnuolo,  and  the  engineer, 
Giacamo  Andrea  di  Ferrara,  and  gives  some  information 
relating  to  B.  Lanino  and  his  connexion  with  the  chapel  of 
S.  John  Baptist  at  Vigevano  (founded  1533). 

Fasc.  IL  Prof.  Solmi  continues  his  article  on  Leonardo  at 
Vigevano  ;  refers  to  his  design  for  a  "  padiglione  "  similar  to 
that  which  he  constructed  at  Pavia  in  1490  for  the  Duchess 
Isabella,  wife  of  Gian  Galeazzo  Sforza.  MS.  H  contains 
numerous  notes  referring  to  this  work,  and  others,  which  un- 
doubtedly relate  to  paintings  in  the  Castello  and  palaces  of  the 
Piazza.  The  writer  considers  it  possible  that  paintings  by 
Leonardo  and  Bramante  might  be  recovered  from  whitewash 
in  the  Castello,  and  urges  that  systematic  investigations  should 
be  made  there.  The  restoration  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of 
the  palaces  in  the  Piazza  of  Vigevano  is  also  greatly  to  be 
wished,  for  here  Leonardo,  according  to  the  writer,  was  the 
author  of  the  decorative  works  and  the  collaborator  of  Bramante 
and  of  the  ducal  engineer,  Ambrogio  da  Corte.  Under  the 
title  "  Fonte  storiche  della  Republica  Ambrosiana"  Prof. 
Colombo  contributes  a  useful  series  of  notes  concerning  the 
sources  for  the  history  of  the  Ambrosian  Republic,  arranged  in 
chronological  order  from  the  15th  century  down  to  the  most 
modern  times.  The  article  is  continued  in  Fasc.  Ill,  and 
concluded  in  Fasc.  IV. 

Madonna  Verona.  Fasc.  20,  Oct. -Dec,  1911.  Dr.  Gaetano 
DA  Re  publishes  two  documents  concerning  the  De  Fasti  family 
of  1437  and  i486.  The  first  article  on  this  subject  appeared  in 
the  preceding  number  of  this  periodical.     Dr.  Avena  writes  on 
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a  picture  by  Giolfino  at  Verona,  in  which  the  Piazza  dei  Signori 
in  this  city  is  introduced  into  the  bacl;ground  of  a  picture  of  S, 
Agatha.  The  saint  is  represented  being  led  across  this  historic 
Piazza  to  judgment  in  the  Palazzo  del  Comune.  The  Loggia  is 
as  we  see  it  now,  but  the  other  palaces  have  undergone  con- 
siderable changes,  as  the  writer  shows  in  this  careful  study.  He 
reproduces  for  comparison  Gioltino's  picture  and  an  18th- 
century  engraving  of  the  Piazza.  Dr.  Bevilacqua  Lazise  deals 
with  the  wall  of  Theodoric  at  Verona,  a  subject  on  which  much 
has  been  written  and  many  erroneous  statements  have  been 
made.  The  writer's  chief  object  is  to  prove  that  the  wall  of 
Tlieodoric  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  is  not  that  of  the 
Adigetto,  which  is  of  much  later  date,  but  that  it  follows  the 
Koman  wall  and  with  it  formed  a  double  line  of  defence  to  the 
city. 

BOLLETTINO      D'ArTE      DEL      MiNISTERO      DELLA      PUBBLICA 

ISTRUZIONE,  February,  1912. — Dr,  Picotti  has  a  first  article 
on  the  interpretation  of  a  famous  14th-century  fresco  in  the 
small  cloister  of  S.  Francesco  at  Gubbio,  in  which  Mgr.  Faloci 
Pulignani  believed  that  a  miracle  connected  with  the  translation 
of  the  Santa  Casa  of  Loreto  was  represented.  The  writer 
declares  that  this  is  fallacious,  as  is  also  the  explanation  proposed 
by  Canon  Pagliari  of  Gubbio,  who  took  a  different  view,  and 
thought  that  the  fresco  represented  not  a  "translation  ",  but  a 
"  deposizione  ",  and  that  the  Porziuncula  was  here  depicted, 
sent  by  the  Madonna  to  earth  by  the  hands  of  angels,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  institution  of  the  Franciscan  Order.  The  author 
considers  that  neither  of  these  views  can  be  sustained  ;  his  own 
solution  will  presumably  be  set  forth  in  a  future  number  of  the 
BoUettino.  Dr.  Pettazzini  writes  on  African  ivories  in  Italian 
collections,  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  art  of  Benin. 
Dr.  Paribeni  has  a  note  on  the  mosaic  pavement  of  geometrical 
design  discovered  in  December  last  near  the  Italian  camp  of 
Ain  Zara.  The  writer  agrees  with  other  critics  in  dating  it 
not  earlier  than  the  age  of  the  Antonines. 

RivisTA  d'Arte.  Florence.  January-April,  1912. — Dr.  Munoz 
writes  on  the  Church  of  S.  Eligio  degli  Orefici  in  Rome  and 
its  recent  restoration.  Tradition  assigned  its  design  to  B. 
Peruzzi,  but  the  artist's  son,  Sallustio,  in  a  sketch  of  the  ground- 
plan  of  this  church,  noted  upon  his  drawing  (now  Uffizi)  that 
the  design  for  the  building  was  by  Raphael.  The  cupola  has 
preserved  its  cinquecento  form,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
remainder  of  the  building  has  been  admirably  carried  out. 
Ground-plan  and  cupola  prove  that  the  architect,  whether 
Raphael  or  not,  was  inspired  by  Bramante's  project  for  S.  Peter's. 
Count  C,  Gamba  reproduces  a  drawing  by  Fra  Bartolomeo 
in  the  Heseltine  Collection,  the  first  sketch  for  the  artist's 
celebrated  panel  with  the  patron  saints  of  Florence,  commis- 
sioned in  15 10  for  the  great  hall  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  but 
never  placed  there.  The  writer  refers  to  other  drawings  for 
this  altar-piece  and  its  details  in  the  Uftizi,  at  Weimar,  and  at 
Munich.  Canon  Luigi  Mussi  publishes  records  of  the  Church 
of  S.  Pietro  at  Massa  Lunense,  destroyed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  From  these  records  (principally  of  Pastoral 
Visitations)  it  is  evident  that  the  church  contained  many  inte- 
resting works  of  art.  Dr.  Giolli  publishes  notes  on  works  of 
art  unknown  or  little  noticed  in  the  province  of  Pisa :  at  Rigoli, 
Pugnano,  Sant  Ermete  (a  work  of  Lorenzo  Monaco  of  1412), 
Riglione,  and  elsewhere.  Dr.  Mesnil,  in  a  note  entitled  "  The 
Date  of  Masaccio's  death",  corrects  an  erroneous  statement  of 
Prof.  A.  Venturi  based  upon  Magherini-Graziani,  who  misin- 
terpreted and  misread  certain  entries  in  the  Florentine  archives. 
These  very  interesting  entries  are  republished  and  commented 
upon  by  Dr.  Mesnil,  who  shows  that  all  that  can  be  said  with 
certainty  is  that  Masaccio  died  after  July,  1427,  and  before  the 
last  months  of  1429.  The  same  writer  publishes  some  notes 
taken  from  various  records  in  the  archives  of  the  Carmine 
Florence,  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Brancacci  Chapel. 
Dr.  DEL  Vita  communicates  new  documents  on  the  painter, 
Don  Bartolomeo  delta  Gatta,  from  which  he  deduces  that  the 
painter  lived  much  longer  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed. 
His  death  must  have  taken  place  between  1502-1505.  The 
"  Notiziaro  "  at  the  end  of  this  number  contains  valuable  notes 
on  pictures  in  the  Uftizi  and  Pitti,  and  on  the  interchange  of 
pictures  between  Florence  and  Modena  in  the  17th  century. 

Rassegna  d'Arte.  January-February,  1912.  Dr.  Frizzoni 
writes  on  the  recent  restoration  of  the  portrait  in  the  Borghese 


Gallery,  and  with  numerous  reproductions  upholds  the  author- 
ship of  Raphael.  The  identity  of  the  person  represented  still 
remains  unsolved.  Dr.  L.  Testi  deals  with  a  16th-century 
painter  of  Parma,  Antonio  Spicciotti.  Count  Malaguzzi- Valeri 
reproduces  a  female  portrait  recently  bequeathed  to  the  Castello 
Museum,  Milan,  by  the  late  Marcliese  D'Adda,  which  had  long 
been  in  the  possession  of  this  family  ;  neither  the  provenance 
nor  the  identity  of  the  sitter  are  known.  It  has  been  attributed 
to  Solario,  but  the  writer  has  no  doubt  that  this  attractive 
portrait  is  by  BoltralTio,  and  he  reproduces  numerous  examples 
by  this  painter  for  comparison.  Dr.  Nebbia  has  some  notes  on 
the  Valcamonica  and  its  art  with  reference  to  a  recent  book  on 
this  subject  by  Prof.  Canevali.  Dr.  Gustav  Pauli  publishes  a 
brief  and  pithy  note  entitled  "  Per  una  Madonna  di  Boltraftio  " 
in  the  Gallery  at  Miinster  in  Westphalia,  signed  and  dated  1505. 
This  picture,  "singular " in  every  respect, including  its  signature, 
is  interesting,  more  especially  from  the  fact  that  it  has  nothing 
in  common  with  Boltraftio.  The  Madonna  is  a  faithful  copy  of 
Uiirer's  engr.iving  of  1513  (Bartsch  35),  and  the  strange  figure 
on  horseback  seen  in  the  landscape  background  of  the  Miinster 
picture  is  taken  from  Lucas  van  Leyden's  engraving  {Jeptha's 
Daughter,  B.  24)  which,  with  good  reason,  is  assigned  to  1508. 
Having  said  this,  the  writer  considers  that  further  inquiry  as  to 
the  period  when  the  dated  "  Boltraftio"  of  Miinster  was  painted 
is  superfluous.  Signora  Coggiola  Pittoni,  who  in  1907 
published  her  researches  on  the  Venetian  artists  of  the  Pittoni 
family,  reverts  to  the  theme  and  publishes  in  this  first  article  new 
data  relating  to  Giambattista  Picconi  and  his  relations  with  the 
Court  of  Spain.  With  the  help  of  the  well-known  Spanish 
critic,  Sefior  Elia  Tormo,  she  is  able  to  reproduce  the  Triumph 
of  Alexander  in  the  Escorial  painted  by  Picconi  for  La  Granja. 
The  writer  discusses  numerous  pictures  now  recognized  as  by 
this  artist,  including  those  in  the  Louvre  under  the  name  of 
Sebastiano  Ricci  and  others  in  Italian  collections.  Count 
Malaguzzi-Valeri  h.ts  a  long  notice  of  Dr.  Toesca's  admirable 
book  on  painting  and  miniature-art  in  Lombardy.  He  repro- 
duces several  miniatures  in  the  State  Archives  at  Milan  not 
mentioned  by  the  author,  among  them  one  representing 
Francesco  and  Bianca-Maria  Sforza  kneeling  before  S.  Jerome, 
from  a  "Diploma  Sforzesca"  of  October,  1462;  questions  the 
statement  that  Benedetto  Bembo  executed  the  decoration  of  the 
Sala  d'Oro  in  the  Castello  of  Torrechiara,  and  shows  that 
documents  prove  that  Francesco  Tacconi  was  paid  in  1475  for 
paintings  in  three  rooms  and  in  the  church  there.  Tacconi  is 
known  to  have  worked  between  1458  and  1494  at  Cremona, 
Torrechiara  and  Venice,  but  no  documents,  with  the  exception 
of  the  signed  and  dated  altar-piece  (1462),  connect  Bembo  with 
Torrechiara. 

Journal  of  Roman  Studies.  Vol.  I.  Part  I.— Mrs.  Arthur 
Strong  begins  the  volume  with  a  scholarly  description  of  the 
"  Exhibition  illustrative  of  the  Provinces  of  Rome  "  in  the  Baths 
of  Diocletian,  which  is  just  over.  It  was  a  very  welcome  guide 
during  the  exhibition,  and,  along  with  the  official  short  catalogue 
with  its  reproductions,  will  remain  always  a  real  contribution 
to  this  study.  P'rom  signs  and  symbols  upon  the  Austrian  grave- 
steles  the  writer  concludes  that  a  Mithraic  preoccupation  wilh 
life  after  death  was  very  prevalent  from  the  2nd  century  onwards. 
She  gives  good  reproductions  of  the  Igelsaiile,  whose  beauty, 
unrecognized  since  Goethe,  she  upholds  very  strongly.  She 
criticizes  the  weakness  of  the  sections  Gallia  and  Germania, 
and  especially  the  poverty  of  the  Britannia  section,  a  fropos  of 
which  she  suggests  for  England  a  museum  corresponding  to 
S.  Germain.  Prof.  A.  voN  DoMASZiiWSKi  gives  a  collection  of 
inscriptions  with  the  names  of  priests  of  the  Magna  Mater  cult 
in  Rome  and  the  provinces.  He  shows  how  until  the  very  end 
the  cult  was  confined  to  eunuchs  and  freedmen.  The  dendro- 
phori  were  a  guild  of  cremators  who  .adopted  these  terrible  rites. 
Mr.  Warde  Fowler  writes  upon  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word  "  sacer  ",  adduces  proof  to  show  that  it  was  originally 
"taboo" — f.ij.,  "homo  sacer" — with  no  special  reference  to  the 
gods,  and  how  ultim.itely  it  came  to  its  general  significance — 
viz.,  the  peculiar  property  of  the  gods.  Prof.  J.  S.  Reid  writes 
a  long  treatise  upon  "  Some  Questions  of  Roman  Public  Law" 
to  do  with  the  granting  to  the  "Latini"cf  the  privileges  of 
"  Provocatio ".  Dr.  S.  Reinach  publishes  a  bronze  Zeus 
statuette  in  S.  Germain.  He  would  explain  the  mixture  of  styles 
in  this  type  of  Zeus  by  the  fact  that  Pheidias  only  modernized 
earlier  work,  and  the  Roman  copyist  reverted  rather  to  this 
prototype,  with  Pheidian,  Polycleitan  and  Lysippan  adaptations. 
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Messrs.  G.  F.  Hill  and  H.  \V.  Sandars  publish  amongst  others 
a  unique  coin  found  "  In  the  neighbourhood  of  a  Roman  mine 
in  S.  Spain  ":  El  Centenillo.  This  coin  has  "  S.  C."  on  both  sides. 
Senatus  Consulto  would  be  the  one  ;  the  other  would  be  the 
initials  of  the  company  working  the  mine.  The  same  initials 
are  found  upon  lead  pellets  from  the  same  place.  By  coinci- 
dence the  initials  of  the  English  company  working  the  mine 
to-day  are  also  "  S.  C."  Some  well-preserved  pumps  were  found 
in  the  mine.  Miss  E.  R.  Barker  writes  upon  the  topography 
of  the  catacombs  of  S.  Callixtus,  in  which  are  to  be  identified 
the  tombs  of  SS.  Marcus.  Marcellianus,  Damasus  and  Zephy- 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  CHINESE  PAINTING 
BY  LEWIS  EINSTEIN 


ATER  generations  may  find  the  most 

audable   characteristic  of  the  present 

spirit  of  art  research  in  its  wide  and 

tolerant  curiosity.     To  our  forefathers 

the  age  of  Pheidias,    and  even    when 

they  had  discarded  Raphael,  the  early  Florentine 
Renaissance,  seemed  alone  to  merit  attention. 
What  came  before  was  barbaric,  what  came  after 
degenerate.  The  conception  entertained  was 
almost  as  narrow  as  Greek  intolerance  for  all  that 
was  not  Hellenic.  But  a  new  spirit  has  succeeded 
this,  and  the  aesthetic  frontiers  extended  into  many 
a  "hinterland  ".  In  Europe  the  Minoan  period 
and  the  Eastern  origins  of  early  mediaeval  art  no 
longer  contain  our  searching  curiosity.  Particu- 
larly in  Asia,  new  fields  have  been  opened. 
Mohammedan  art  with  its  wide-reaching  range 
through  Asia  and  Northern  Africa  has  a  freshly 
discovered  beauty.  Seldjuks  and  Fatiraites  now 
rank  with  Medicean  princes  and  popes,  and  Brusa 
to  the  modern  view  is  beautiful  as  Siena.  Buddhist 
art  likewise,  far  flung  from  Gandhara  to  Angkor 
and  Badoer,  by  its  delicate  grace  and  idealism  has 
awakened  new  chords  within  us.  Even  the 
mysterious  sand  wastes  of  Central  Asia  are  now 
bemg  penetrated,  and  the  zeal  of  a  Stein  and  a 
Pelliot  has  brought  to  light  evidences  of  early 
and  unsuspected  intercourse  between  East  and 
West. 

The  present  passion  for  fresh  aesthetic  sensa- 
tions has  seized  on  the  wide  possibilities 
offered  by  the  arts  of  China.  Oriental  porce- 
lains had  long  been  appreciated,  but  it  is  only 
within  the  last  few  years  that  a  search  beyond  has 
been  made  for  potteries,  bronzes  and  particularly 
paintings  of  the  early  periods.  The  taste  for 
pictures  was  to  have  been  expected.  The  wide 
diversity  of  Chinese  painting,  its  beauty  of  tone 
and  drawing,  once  the  eye  forgets  the  narrow 
training  in  Western  perspective,  its  extraordinary 
boldness  and  decision,  its  refinement,  idealism  and 
love  of  nature,  make  of  it  a  great  art,  which,  even 
if  it  lacks  the  flights  of  a  Titian  or  a  Rembrandt, 
presents  an  extraordinarily  high  level  of  talent. 
The  absence,  however,  of  adequate  materials  and 
the  difficulty  of  judging  those  existing  in  the  West, 
necessarily  confine  our  perceptions  to  rather  wide 
generalizations,  which  will  in  time  be  modified. 
The  one  great  discovery  made  is  that  Chinese 
painting  exists.  Beyond  this  we  are  still  at 
the  threshold.  The  dying  Petrarch,  clasping  in 
his  hand  a  Greek  manuscript  which  he  treasured 
though  unable  to  read  it,  is  not  too  unfair  a  simile 
of  the  present  state  of  Western  knowledge  of 
Chinese  pictures.  The  bridges  and  avenues 
rendering  it  comprehensible  are  still  missing.  In 
one  sense  this  is  advantageous  for  pure  aesthetic 
criticism.  To  judge  a  work  strictly  on  its  merits 
without  regard  to  the  anecdotical  history  of  its 
creator  is  always  desirable,  but  will  a  gallery  of 
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poorish  copies  ever  replace  the  Salon  Carre}  The 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  Chinese  paint- 
ing is  hardly  such  as  to  enable  us  to  discern  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  copies  from  originals,  save, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  that  most  of  the  masterpieces  we 
are  called  upon  to  admire  are  the  former. 

In  an  art  which  has  so  important  a  literary  and 
calligraphic  side,  it  is  unfortunate  that  those  few 
Westerns  who  have  the  necessary  Chinese  scholar- 
ship should  have  apparentlyso  little  comprehension 
of  our  own  standards  of  art  criticism  as  to  restrict 
their  utility  to  the  translators'  task.  Most  Chinese 
books  on  art  are  either  anecdotical  lives,  or  else 
precepts  of  painting,  since  to  reduce  the  science  of 
tradition  in  connoisseurship  to  writing  would  in 
the  opinion  of  its  possessors  be  to  vulgarize  it.  ^ 

On  the  other  hand.  Western  lovers  of  Chinese 
art  having  no  acquaintance  with  its  classics  and 
confronted  by  the  difficulties  of  Buddhist  and 
Taoist  iconography,  are  obliged  to  confine  their 
comments  to  retailing  second-hand  accounts  and 
interspersing  their  remarks  with  aesthetic  vapour- 
ing in  the  hackneyed  jargon.  Such  present 
deficiencies  will  doubtless  in  time  be  remedied. 
Publications  like  the  "  Kokka "  and  those  of 
Shiichi  Tajima  are  indicative  of  the  splendid  zeal 
animating  the  Japanese  in  their  study  along  half- 
Western  lines  of  Eastern  things.  Much  may  later 
also  be  expected  from  foreign-trained  Chinese  who 
have  a  j  ustifiable  pride  in  their  art.  Our  ignorance 
is  therefore  likely  to  be  transitory,  while  we 
accumulate  a  material  which  will  later  be  sifted. 

Among  the  reasons  which  make  it  so  difiicult 
to  reach  any  adequate  classification  of  Chinese  art 
is  the  diverse  appreciation  accorded  by  native 
critics  to  their  own  works,  as  opposed  to  those 
appealing  to  us.  Chinese  collectors,  and  there  are 
many  of  them  with  a  real  knowledge  of  painting, 
do  not  praise  pictures  in  the  way  they  do  bronzes, 
mainly  for  their  age.  Great  masters  of  the  Ching 
dynasty  like  Huang  Ying  Pao,  who  unless  falsely 
labelled  in  London  or  Paris  would  not  there  be 
regarded,  are  highly  valued  and  often  forged  at 
Peking  and  Shanghai.  Conversely,  the  writer  recalls 
a  distinguished  native  collector  at  Peking,  who 
showed  him  some  admirable  Sung  paintings  with 
greenish-blue  mountain  landscapes,  saying,  "  We 
Chinese  call  these  American  taste".  It  was  agreeable 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  remarking  on  the  proof 
this  offered  of  the  sympathy  in  taste  between 
modern  Americans  and  ancient  Chinese  !  China 
has  not  escaped  from  the  creative  and  perhaps 
even  critical  artistic  degeneracy  which  pervades  the 
world,  and  it  is  altogether  likely  that  its  former  art 
makes  no  adequate  appeal  to  the  native  taste  of 
to-day,  which  prefers  grotesque  impressionism  to 
the  ideal.  But  another  reason  may  be  found  in 
the  scarcity  of  really  good  ancient  pictures  and 
in  the  inordinate  frequency  of  bad  ones.  Reading 
'  Anderson,  Arts  of  Japan,  page  240. 
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of  the  many  hundred  catalogued  painters  during 
the  Sung  and  Yuan  dynasties,  one  wonders  what 
has  become  of  their  works.  Certain  explanations 
suggest  themselves.  Apart  from  the  frequency  of 
internal  disturbances  which  make  the  history  of 
China  one  of  repeated  civil  wars  and  revolts  with 
the  accompanying  destruction  of  property,  the 
fragile  style  of  domestic  architecture  adopted,  and 
the  invariable  wood  construction  of  the  houses,  is 
not  conducive  to  permanence  through  centuries. 
Moreover,  the  delicate  texture  of  paintings  on  silk, 
which  require  frequent  remounting  with  the  con- 
sequent possibility  of  destruction,  does  not  make 
for  their  preservation.  Lastly,  the  white  ants  of 
the  South,  and  the  excessive  dryness  of  North 
China,  are  hostile  climatic  agencies.  It  is  urged 
that  the  dampness  of  the  Yang-tse  Valley  offers  a 
perfect  medium  for  their  preservation.  This  is 
perhaps  true.  There  is  no  denial  herein  of  the 
existence  of  numerous  Sung  and  possibly  even 
T'ang  paintings,  but  rather  of  the  frequency  with 
which  signed  masterpieces  are  alleged  lo  exist  in 
Western  collections. 

A  few  instances  will  illustrate  how  this  comes 
about.  Nowhere  are  the  curio-dealers  and  inter- 
mediaries cleverer  than  at  Peking.  Every  Chinese, 
from  the  humblest  coolie  upward,  is  more  or 
less  of  a  connoisseur,  while  the  daily  frequent- 
ing of  curio  shops  is  a  favourite  amusement  on 
the  part  of  cultivated  people.  The  xenophobia 
of  the  race  is  therefore  exercised  against  the 
foreigner  in  a  very  natural  manner.  The  shop- 
keeper of  the  Lull  Chang  in  Peking,  which  for 
the  lover  of  curios  is  the  most  interesting  street  in 
the  world, ^  has  no  objection  to  parting  with  his 
rubbish  at  an  exorbitant  price  to  the  unwary 
stranger.  But  he  infinitely  prefers  selling  any- 
thing good  he  may  have  for  less  to  a  Chinese, 
rather  than  for  more  to  a  foreigner.  I  have 
inquired  from  Chinese  friends  about  this  and 
have  been  answered  that  the  reason  was  simple. 
When  sold  to  a  stranger  it  left  the  country 
and  could  never  again  be  had.  If  to  a  certain 
degree  the  prejudice  against  the  foreigner  is 
mitigated  in  the  case  of  those  who  by  their 
residence  develop  a  standard  of  manners  less 
offensive  to  the  Chinese,  the  poor  tourist  is  its  un- 
suspecting victim.  In  one  instance  a  worthy 
German  collector  with  a  knowing  distrust  of  native 
guides  "  did  "  all  the  curio  shops  by  producing 
the  card  of  a  Japanese  dealer  on  which  was 
written  that  he  sought  to  purchase  Sung  pictures. 
A  week  later  he  left  Peking  amply  satisfied  with  the 
numerous  antique  masterpieces  he  had  discovered. 
Another  case  is  that  of  an  American  lady  who  in 
her  quest  for  paintings,  of  which  she  formed  a 
collection  more  conspicuous  for  size  than  quality, 
was  shown  a  Ming  specimen.     "  No,  this  was  far 

»  It  has  unfortunately  been  in  great  part  destroyed  during  the 
recent  disturbances. 
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too  recent"  she  answered.  A  few  days  later, 
returning  to  the  same  shop,  the  identical  picture 
with  the  signature  and  seal  of  a  Sung  artist  was 
sold  to  her  at  a  much  higher  figure.  Chinese 
dealers  are  accommodating,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
specimens  of  the  works  of  any  painter  known  or 
unknown  can  be  secured  at  comparatively  brief 
notice.  An  illustration  of  this  is  the  case  of  a 
brilliant  Russian  collector.  Arriving  in  Peking  he 
asked  for  a  picture  by  a  certain  famous  T'ang  painter 
of  whose  work  only  one  doubtful  remnant  exists  in 
the  imperial  possession  in  Japan.  He  was  told  that 
none  was  to  be  had  and  only  one  was  in  Peking, 
but  not  for  sale.  His  appetite  whetted  by  this 
denial,  large  sums  were  vainly  offered  for  a 
painting  he  was  not  even  permitted  to  see.  A 
parting  friendly  advice  given  him  to  allay  his 
disappointment  was  to  return  in  another  year,  as  it 
was  barely  possible  the  collector  might  then  be  in 
want  of  money.  The  prophecy  came  true.  Not 
only  did  he  succeed  in  purchasing  the  work  for  a 
fabulous  sum,  but  five  other  specimens  as  well  of  a 
painter  hitherto  unknown  save  by  fame  !  So  much 
for  patience  and  a  year's  delay  I 

In  this  way  many  alleged  Sung  and  Yuan 
masterpieces  are  to  be  found  in  the  markets  of 
Paris,  London  and  New  York.  With  the  new 
fashion  for  Chinese  painting  and  the  high  values 
now  attached  thereto,  it  is  likely  that  more  and 
more  will  be  sent  over,  and  prices  sent  rocketing 
to  unsuspected  heights.  That  search  in  China  will 
bring  forth  many  pictures  of  great  interest  is  un- 
deniable. In  the  same  way  as  Western  demand 
has  drained  her  of  her  finest  porcelains  it  is 
likely  that  Sung  pictures  will  eventually  become 
in  China  as  rare  as  black  hawthorns.  But  that 
stage  has  not  yet  been  reached,  nor  is  there  any 
immediate  likelihood  of  it  being  so.  The  writer  is 
unaware  of  any  Western  collection  comparable 
with  those  at  Pekingof  Tuan  Fang'and  Li  Chin  Mai. 
The  reputed  wealth  of  Shensi  is  still  virgin,  and  in 
spite  of  the  discrepant  opinions  entertained  regard- 
ing the  art  treasures  of  the  Palace  in  Peking,  it  is 
likely  that  where  the  gift  of  a  picture  was  the 
almost  invariable  accompaniment  of  a  request  for 
office  and  advancement,  an  Imperial  collection 
should  have  rapidly  been  formed  even  if  that  of 
Kien  lung  has  been  dispersed.  In  Japan  as  well, 
numerous  ancient  Chinese  pictures  are  preserved, 
though  probably  fewer  than  claimed  by  the 
Japanese.  Their  number  is  likely  to  have  been, 
if  not  added  to,  at  least  maintained  by  the  pious 
frauds  of  priests  in  copying  lost  or  destroyed 
originals,  treasured  in  the  temples. 

The  elements  therefore  exist  in  a  more  or  less 
known  state  for  some  classification  of  ancient 
Chinese  painting.     But  this  task  has  as  yet  been 

^That  capable  ex-viceroy  and  incomparable  collector  was 
lately  murdered  while  on  his  way  to  quell  the  revolutionary 
activity  in  Sze-chuen.  The  fate  of  his  collection  is  still  uncertain. 
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attempted  by  no  one.  It  is  rendered  extremely 
difficult  both  by  the  absence  of  photographs  of 
collections  in  China,  and  Western  ignorance  of 
seals  and  signatures.  The  native  connoisseur  has 
usually  a  very  real  knowledge  of  these  which  is 
able  to  guide  him  in  forming  his  judgment  of 
the  authenticity  of  works  of  art.  The  seals  of 
collectors  through  whose  hands  a  picture  has 
passed  will,  when  not  forged,  afford  a  good 
indication  of  its  merits,  while  the  signatures 
of  well-known  painters  form  part  of  the  critic's 
education.  Writing  holds  throughout  the  East 
a  position  at  least  equal  to  that  of  drawing, 
and  scrolls  of  characters  are  an  invariable  orna- 
ment in  a  Chinese  residence.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  innumerable  pictures  of  the 
best  period  which  bear  neither  the  signatures  nor 
seals  of  authors,  who,  especially  if  they  happened 
to  be  amateurs,  from  modesty  or  other  motives 
left  their  works  unsigned.*  The  fact  that  signa- 
tures on  Chinese  paintings  sold  to  Westerns 
are  almost  invariably  forgeries  in  no  way  detracts 
from  the  value  of  the  painting,  but  adds  one 
further  difficulty  to  our  attempted  connoisseur- 
ship.  Even  discarding  such  mysteries,  which 
it  seems  impossible  for  a  European  ever  to 
fathom,  there  remains  the  discernment  of  copies 
from  originals.  While  the  texture  and  tone  of  the 
silk  offers  an  indication  of  the  period,  and  certain 
colours,  like  the  transparent  greenish  blue  of  the 
Sung  dynasty,  in  spite  of  Ming  attempts  to  copy  it, 
have  never  been  repeated,  it  is  often  extremely 
difficult  to  know  whether  a  picture  is  an  original. 
The  same  general  rules  which  apply  to  Western 
painting  exist  for  Chinese,  though  the  variations 
are  far  more  delicate.  Chinese  copyists,  however, 
were  not  slavish  imitators.  The  painter's  craft  was 
learned  by  repeating  the  ancient  masters,  but 
usually  in  a  free  spirit.  Hence  originals  which 
may  date  from  the  T'ang  period  or  even  earlier 
were  copied  during  every  succeeding  dynasty,  often 
by  well-known  painters.  To  reach  the  fountain- 
head  is  very  rare,  and  it  is  likely  that  most  of  the 
originals  have  long  ago  disappeared.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  genuine  work  by  the 
eighth-century  painter  Han  Kan  is  still  extant,  in 
spite  of  the  innumerable  paintings  bearing  his  sig- 
nature, and  the  same  may  almost  be  said  of  Li 
Lung  Mien.  Pictures  by  the  famous  Sung  trio, 
Hsia  Kwai,  Ma  Yuan  and  Liang  Kwai,  are  said  to 
exist  at  Tokio.  Without  venturing  on  an  opinion 
with  regard  to  their  authenticity,  it  may  be  stated 
that  among  Japanese  critics  the  greatest  diversity 
of  opinion  exists.  While  some  astonish  one  with 
the  multiplicity  of  their  ancient  attributions,  others 
are  inclined  toward  a  more  reasonable  scepticism. 

There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  Western 
collectors  to  lay  undue  stress  on  the  superiority  of 
Sung   and  Yuan  paintings  and  to  disparage  the 

*Kokka,  July,  1903. 


Ming  period.  The  same  tendency  may  be  found 
in  the  excessive  praise  lavished  by  fashion  on 
certain  Italian  schools  to  the  detriment  of  others. 
While  it  is  probably  true  that  the  robust  directness 
and  imaginative  power  of  the  T'ang  masters,  and 
the  poetic  idealism  of  the  best  Sung  artists  rendered 
them  greater  than  their  Ming  successors,  the  latter 
found  frequent  expression  for  the  same  qualities, 
without  slavish  imitation,  as  their  predecessors. 
The  landscapes  of  Chang  Ping  Shan  are  regarded 
as  fully  equal  to  any  of  the  Sung  or  Yuan  eras,^ 
while  a  painter  like  Chow  Chir  Chow  is  unsur- 
passed in  the  delicate  grace  of  his  nature  studies. 
No  art,  unless  it  be  the  Egyptian,  has  ever 
manifested  such  a  splendid  continuity  through 
a  long  duration  of  time  as  the  Chinese,  and  the 
Ming  painters  who  came  after  a  thousand  years 
at  least  of  unbroken  tradition,  with  the  com- 
paratively narrow  technical  medium  offered  them, 
could  not  indefinitely  create.  Their  work,  which, 
covering  nearly  three  centuries,  cannot  be  sum- 
marized in  a  few  sentences,  suggests  the  wide 
possibilities  of  Chinese  painting,  the  diversity 
of  its  compositions,  the  range  and  balance  of  its 
treatment,  its  audacity  and  the  wealth  of  its  imagin- 
ation. Moreover,  in  frequent  instances  it  offers 
the  only  means  we  have  of  knowing  the  earlier 
schools. 

The  first  picture  reproduced  from  the  writer's 
collection  [Plate  I]  is  the  portrait  of  a  dignitary 
with  honorific  emblems  and  insignia  of  office, 
which,  in  its  breadth  of  treatment,  its  simple  and 
sincere  realism,  is  comparable  to  a  Holbein  or  a 
Jacopo  Bellini.  It  presents  a  side  of  Chinese  art 
which  is  little  known,  and  one  which  to  the  Western 
eye  is  curiously  un-Chinese.  Except  for  this  feature 
it  may  be  compared  to  the  splendid  series  of 
Japanese  portraits  of  the  Ashikaga  period,  though 
the  latter  are  usually  weaker  in  technical  handling 
and  without  the  majestic  simplicity  of  the  Chinese. 
By  the  uncertainty  of  its  age  it  illustrates  not 
unfairly  the  complexity  of  Chinese  art  criticism. 
Its  largeness  of  conception  and  simple  force  of 
presentation,  which  later  periods  admired  but  did 
not  possess,  have  caused  its  attribution  to  the 
T'ang  period.  The  table  in  the  background  with 
the  ornaments  upon  it  would  seem  to  be  a  Ming 
addition,  but  the  portrait  is  probably  far  more 
ancient,  how  ancient  it  is  difficult  even  to  guess. 
An  examination  of  the  silk  on  which  it  is  painted 
only  adds  to  this  uncertainty. 

The  second  picture  [Plate  II,  b],  which  un- 
fortunately lends  itself  badly  to  reproduction, 
represents  the  evocation  of  a  dragon  before  some 
Taoist  divinity,  and  is  doubtless  taken  from  a 
story  in  an  ancient  classic.  The  dragon  is  depicted 
in  its  early  three-clawed  form.  The  picture  is  bold 
in  composition  and  handling,  the  drawing  careful 
and  realistic.     It  is  probably  the  copy  by  an  early 
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Ming  painter  of  a  lost  original  of  the  T'ang  period. 
Particularly  impressive  is  the  vividness  with  which 
the  unreal  is  represented.  The  precept  of  a 
Chinese  critic  on  this  point  may  be  recalled: 
"Study  both  the  real  and  the  unreal,  choose  one 
or  the  other  with  discretion  and  the  picture  will 
naturally  be  art".  In  this  conception  fidelity  to 
nature  is  far  from  being  the  end  of  art.  The 
judicious  blending  of  real  and  unreal  is  the  secret 
of  its  triumph. 

Chinese  painters  in  representing  nature  en- 
deavour to  interpret  the  innermost  spirit  of  the 
object.  This  is  the  reason  of  their  preference 
for  certain  objects  which  are  capable  of  poetic 
expression,  such  as  the  bamboo  and  the  plum-tree. 
The  willow  is  the  natural  accessory  selected  in  the 
picture  of  ladies  bringing  offerings  to  the  tombs 
of  ancestors  [Plate  II,  C].  In  the  foreground 
runs  a  brook  ;  in  the  background  rise  high 
mountains,  often  typical  of  the  Chinese  landscape. 
But  the  keynote  of  the  scene  is  mainly  provided 
by  the  copious  leafage  of  the  willow  through 
which  a  breeze  gently  blows  ;  nature  is  made,  as 
it  were,  to  reflect  the  inner  feeling  of  passive 
sadness. 

If  the  spirit  of  Chinese  art  is  an  ideal  one  and 
never  prosaic,  its  technical  aim  is  always  to  re- 
present an  object  or  scene  so  as  to  express  its 
essential  attributes  with  the  least  possible  number 
of  strokes.  A  careful  though  often  a  conventional 
study  is  made  of  line  and  linear  curve.  In  land- 
scape painting,  for  instance,  sixteen  kinds  of 
strokes  are  prescribed  for  the  representation  of 
mountain  curvatures,  each  with  its  own  expressive 
title,  such  as  "wrinkled  like  hemp  fibres".^  The 
Chinese  had  grasped  the  infinite  possibilities  of 
nature  in  conveying  pictorial  beauty,  centuries 
before  Europe  had  begun  to  apprehend  them.  It 
is  not  a  little  curious  how  the  dolomite  formations 
which  contribute  so  powerfully  to  the  mystery  of 
Leonardo's  art  were  currently  utilized  by  Chinese 
painters  of  the  Sung  period. 

The  object  of  the  artists'  technique  is  "  to  carry 
the  mind  at  the  point  of  the  pencil".  Nothing 
can  compensate  for  lack  of  decision  or  the  intro- 
duction of  the  irrelevant.  This  directness  coupled 
with  an  invariable  loftiness  of  conception  lends  a 
charm  to  Chinese  painting.  It  seizes  hold  of  sub- 
jects often  trivial  and  invests  them  with  a  delicate 
beauty  of  its  own.  Pictures  of  flowers  are  replete 
with  such  grace.     The  presentation  of  the  flowers 

"  See  the  very  interesting  article  by  Seiichi  Taki  in  the  Kokka, 
Sept.  1906. 


IS  an  end  in  itself  and  is  treated  with  a  lightness 
and  refinement  unknown  in  Western  art  save 
to  a  few  Italians.  One  understands  how  in 
China  painting  is  the  companion  of  poetry,  and 
why  the  silk  surrounding  the  pictures  was  intended 
for  the  exercise  of  the  possessor's  talent  in  verse. 

The  picture  of  the  Yuan  dynasty  [Plate  II,  d]  is, 
in  the  eyes  of  a  Chinese  critic,  an  original  by 
Djun-dze-Min,  a  well-known  painter  of  horses. 
It  represents  a  procession  leaving  a  palace,  but  the 
costumes  are  those  of  an  older  period.  The  paint- 
ing bears  the  seal  of  An,  a  famous  eighteenth- 
century  collector.  Its  styleis  delicate  and  restrained, 
with  a  refinement  of  line  and  vigour  of  brush  which 
is  in  striking  contrast  to  Western  work  of  the  same 
period. 

Another  example  of  the  Yuan  dynasty  [PLATE 
II,  e]  represents  a  procession  of  horsemen 
returning  from  the  chase.  Certain  of  the  types  are 
Mongol  rather  than  Chinese,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  it  portrays  some  Tartar  chieftain.  A  falcon 
perches  on  the  shoulder  of  the  second  horseman, 
while  from  his  saddle  hangs  a  wild  bustard.  The 
picture  is  signed  Chien-Ch'uen  but  the  signature 
is  in  all  likelihood  a  forgery.  Both  pictures 
show  the  immense  superiority  of  Chinese  over 
Western  art  in  representing  horses  in  motion. 
By  an  odd  convention  the  rearing  horse  was  in 
Europe  regarded  until  recent  years  as  representing 
the  gallop.  In  the  Orient,  however,  a  closer  study 
had  from  an  early  date  led  to  a  more  natural 
presentation.' 

The  specimens  illustrated  here  have  been  chosen 
rather  at  random  from  the  writer's  collection.  But 
though  they  represent  various  tendencies  and 
schools  in  painting  it  is  not  easy  to  pigeon- 
hole them  into  any  narrower  compass  than 
an  era.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  breadth  of  a 
dynasty  is  the  only  restriction  as  yet  imposed 
upon  our  connoisseurship.  Even  this  is  in 
many  instances  by  no  means  certain,  while 
beyond  it  our  critical  apparatus  fails  utterly. 
There  is,  however,  nothing  disgraceful  in  frankly 
realizing  the  hopelessness  of  too  much  pretension 
at  this  period,  and  the  limitations  of  our  present 
knowledge.  The  advent  of  some  new  Winckelmann 
will  be  all  the  more  welcome.  But  it  is  probable 
that,  this  time,  not  Germany  but  Japan  will  produce 
him. 

'The  reader  is  referred  to  the  very  ingenious  theory  of  M. 
Salomon  Reinach  on  the  history  of  the  gallop  in  art.  In  M. 
Reinach's  judicious  opinion  the  modern  presentation  of  the 
gallop,  prior  to  the  photographic  process,  came  to  England 
from  Japan  in  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
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'HAT  excellent  sculpture  dating  from 
the  seventh  century  should  be  found 
in  England  is  naturally  disconcerting 
I  to  foreign  students,  and  it  is  well  that 
they  should  demand  substantial  reasons 
for  the  ascription  of  so  early  a  date.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  two  crosses  above  men- 
tioned do  not  stand  alone,  but  are  the  most 
conspicuous  and  important  examples  of  a  number 
of  works,  most  of  which  survive  only  in  fragments. 
To  begin  with,  there  are  the  Hexham  stones, 
including  the  Frith-stool  in  the  Minster  and  the 
Acca  cross.  Then  there  is  the  cross-shaft  at 
Abercorn,  Linlithgow.  There  is  also  the  splendid 
fragment  of  a  cross-shaft  from  Aberlady,  Hadding- 
ton, nowatCarlowrie  [Plate].  In  Northumberland 
is  the  Nunnykirk  cross-shaft ;  in  Lancashire  the 
cross-shaft  at  Lancaster ;  in  Yorkshire  the  Colling- 
ham  and  Yarm  shafts,  besides  the  stones  from  an 
ancient  building  reverently  set  in  the  wall  of 
S.  Gregory's  Church,  Kirkdale,  when  it  was 
rebuilt  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
Finally,  at  Jedburgh  Abbey  is  perhaps  the  finest 
fragment  of  all,  likewise,  I  believe,  a  portion  of  a 
cross-shaft.  All  these  stones,  and  probably  others 
unknown  to  me,  belong  to  what  we  may  call  the 
Anglian  school,  and  possess,  as  I  shall  presently 
show,  certain  characteristics  in  common.  With 
them,  as  work  of  the  same  school,  may  certainly 
be  grouped  the  remarkable  copper  and  silver  bowl 
from  Great  Ormside,  now  in  York  Museum. 

The  Hexham  fragments  are  generally  accepted 
as  having  belonged  to  the  church  built  by  Wilfrid, 
from  the  year  674  on,  which  he  is  known  to  have 
embellished  with  sculpture.  The  church  was 
finished  by  his  successor,  Acca  (ob.  740).  The 
date  of  the  Acca  cross  is  not  disputed.  It  is 
evidently  a  later  and  more  advanced  example  in 
the  style  of  the  Wilfrid  fragments.  Inscriptions 
indicate  670  as  about  the  date  of  the  Bewcastle 
cross,  and  680  as  about  that  of  the  Kuthwell 
cross.  The  latter  date  receives  powerful,  almost 
conclusive  support  from  the  observations  on 
the  style  of  the  lettering  recorded  by  Professor 
Lethaby  in  the  June  number  of  this  magazine 
(p.  145).  The  recorded  inscriptions  on  the  stones  at 
Kirkdale  indicate  one  as  the  coffin-lid  of  Bishop 
Cedd  {ob.  664),  another  as  that  of  Ethelwald,  King 
of  Deira  in  642.  The  edge  of  Cedd's  stone  is 
worked  on  two  sides  and  at  one  end  with  a  zig-zag 
pattern  of  the  same  design  as  is  found  on  the  great 
Pictish  coffin-lids  at  Meigle.  The  Yarm  shaft  has 
an  inscription  associating  it  with  Bishop  Trum- 
berht  of  Hexham  (681-4),  while  that  at  CoUingham, 
if  the  inscription  is  correctly  read,  ^ftar  Onswini 
Cu(ning),  may  be  carried  back  to  about  651.  It 
may  well  be  that  many  of  these  dates  rest  upon 
disputable  foundations,  but  their  concurrence  is 
an  important  fact,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  dispose  of 


all  of  them  whilst  unity  of  style  holds  them  together 
and  one  substantiated  date  will  suffice  for  all. 
Professor  Lethaby  has  called  attention  to  certain 
connexions  observable  between  the  Ruthwell  cross 
and  objects  of  early  Coptic  art.  We  may  apply 
this  test  to  the  whole  group  of  objects  above  men- 
tioned by  the  assistance  of  illustrations  in  Strzy- 
gowski's  catalogue  of  "  Koptische  Kunst  "  in  the 
Cairo  Museum. 

The  twisted  cord  decoration  of  the  Hexham 
Frith-stool  is  obviously  a  crude  copy  of  the  similar 
double-banded  guilloche  on  the  face  of  a  stilted 
round  arch  (No.  7298)  enclosing  a  niche,  of  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century.  The  Bewcastle,  Kuth- 
well, and  Aberlady  crosses  are  adorned  with  figures 
standing  in  niches  or  sunk  panels.  A  remarkable 
parallel  to  these  is  afforded  by  a  sculptured  stone 
pilaster  of  about  the  fifth  century,  from  Bawit,  now 
in  the  Louvre,  as  well  as  by  some  sculptured 
wooden  corbels,  from  the  same  place,  in  the  Cairo 
Museum  (Mos.  8775-6).  Birds  or  beasts  pecking  or 
nibbling  at  fruit,  each  in  an  alternate  convolution 
of  an  undulating  tendril,  are  on  the  Bewcastle  and 
Ruthwell  crosses  and  the  Jedburgh  fragment. 
Similar  pecking  birds  within  tendril-circles  are 
found  on  a  finely  carved  fragment  (Mo.  7368)  of 
the  fifth  century  in  Cairo  Museum  [Plate],  and 
again  on  the  Great  Ormside  bowl.  Tendrils  with 
alternate  spirals  containing  bunches  of  grapes  only 
arc  on  several  of  the  Anglian  stones  and  are  likewise 
characteristic  of  the  Coptic  sculptured  stones  of 
the  fifth  and  six  centuries,  as  well  as  of  such  Syrian 
works  as  the  Pilistri  Acritani  at  Venice  (fifth 
century)  and  numerous  Byzantine  decorative 
sculptures.  The  foliated,  fruit-centred  spirals,  in 
reality  broken  concentric  circles,  so  magnificently 
carved  on  the  fifth  century  fragments  of  the  basilica 
at  Ahnas,  photographed  in  situ  by  Mons.  Naville 
(Eg.  Expl.  Fund,  1894),  represent  as  well  as  could 
be  wished  the  prototype  rudely  copied  by  the  Hex- 
ham artist  on  a  stone  still  remaining  in  the  Minster. 

In  this  connexion  attention  may  be  called  to 
some  Swiss  sculptured  stones  of  perhaps  con- 
temporary date.  One  of  these  is  walled  in  in  the 
entrance  hall  of  the  Abbey  of  S.  Maurice  d'Agaune 
in  Canton  Valais.  The  design  on  it  consists  (as 
far  as  I  could  see)  of  interlaced  three-fold  ribbons 
and  of  tendrils  with  liunches  of  grapes.  Stones 
of  similar,  perhaps  rather  later,  character  are  in 
Chur  Cathedral.'  The  latter  are  attributed  to  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century,  the  former  to  the  sixth. 
They  may  well  be  almost  contemporary.  The 
Chur  stones  have  likewise  many  interlacements  of 
three-fold  bands,  but  also  tendrils  with  alternate 
spirals  enclosing  birds  and  grapes  [Plate].  The  S. 
Maurice  example  stands  in  so  poor  a  light  that  I  was 
only  with  difficulty  able  to  make  out  a  part  of  the 
design,  and  no  photograph  of  it  is  to  be  had. 
>•  See  ilitl.  il.  Antiq.  Gescllsch.  in  Zurich,  1857,  p.  155. 
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It  should  further  be  remembered  that  the 
Anglian  stones  are  not  an  isolated  phenomenon 
in  our  islands.  Great  Britain  is  full  of  sculptured 
stones  of  high  antiquity,  and  not  always  barbarous 
character,  leaving  Roman  works  entirely  out  of 
the  question.  There  are  first  of  all  a  great  number 
of  untrimmed  stones,  engraved,  rather  than  sculp- 
tured, with  strange  signs  or  symbols  of  non- 
Christian  character.  The  Norris  Law  find  of 
silver  objects  (now  in  Edinburgh  Museum),  by 
the  character  of  the  pin  and  brooches  there  found, 
with  one  of  these  symbols  but  with  no  Christian 
emblem,  enables  these  symbols,  and  with  them  the 
symbol-stones,  to  be  carried  back  to  a  period  not 
later  than  the  seventh  century.  These  stones  are 
found  for  the  most  part  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
and  some  of  them  (as  at  Burghead,  Elgin)  show 
animals  outlined  with  astonishing  skill,  according 
to  some  apparently  fixed  and  developed  convention. 
Next  in  point  of  time  comes  a  group  of  stones, 
almost  as  rough,  but  bearing  Christian  emblems  in 
addition  to  the  ancient  symbols.  On  several  of 
these  are  horsemen  admirably  drawn,  and  on  some 
{e.g.  Meigle,  No.  26)  are  strange  beasts  and 
figures  interlaced  like  the  birds  on  the  above  cited 
Aberlady  cross-shaft.  These  must  belong  to  the 
period  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the 
Highlands.  The  symbols  still  appear  on  a  third 
group  of  well-squared  stone-slabs,  elaborately 
adorned  all  over  on  both  sides  with  a  scheme  of 
decoration  designed  as  a  whole  to  fill  the  entire 
available  space.  Here  the  complicated  interlacings 
and   other   features  are   obviously  contemporary 
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with  the  best  period  of  Celtic  MSS.,  so  that  the 
date  of  this  group  cannot  be  later  than  the  first 
half  of  the  eighth  century,  and  the  first  two  groups 
therefore  are  thrown  back  to  the  seventh  or  sixth 
centuries.  The  best  of  these  sculptures  of  the  third 
group  come  from  the  north  of  Scotland.  As  far  as 
technique  is  concerned  they  are  not  behind,  but 
rather  in  advance  of  the  Anglian  works,  though  they 
belong  to  an  entirely  different  school.  On  some 
of  them,  however  {e.g.  Aberlemno,  No.  2),  the  alter- 
nate spirals,  the  facing  beasts  interlaced  and  per- 
haps other  Anglian  echoes  can  be  traced  [Plate]. 
It  would  make  this  note  too  long  were  I  to  pursue 
further  down  the  varying  course  of  these  British 
schools.  In  the  Isle  of  Man,  in  England,  in  Wales, 
and  in  Ireland  (later  than  the  others  ?)  great  num- 
bers of  sculptured  stones  exist,  filling  the  gap  down 
to  the  coming  of  Romanesque  influence  into  these 
islands.  The  sculptures  of  the  Anglian  school 
find  their  proper  place  in  this  unbroken  sequence. 
They  are  not,  as  our  Continental  friends  might 
suppose,  an  isolated  inexplicable  phenomenon,  nor 
is  their  position  to  be  displaced  by  considerations 
affecting  the  date  of  this  or  the  other  single 
example  considered  alone  in  the  light  of  general 
European  developments,  but  the  whole  series  must 
be  considered  together,  in  its  hundreds  and  once 
perhaps  its  thousands,  all  arranged  in  the  due 
sequence  of  an  orderly  evolution.  This,  however, 
is  not  work  to  be  done  during  a  brief  and  hurried 
visit,  but  must  be  the  result  of  long  study  and  a 
fairly  complete  collection  of  photographic  repro- 
ductions, such  as  almost  nowhere  exists. 


I MONG  the  many  resplendently  beauti- 
ful figures  in  Fra  Lippo  Lippi's 
1  Sant'Ambrogio  Coronation,  one  dumpy 
'  little  figure  haunts  the  memory  by  its 
.homely  commonplace  ugliness.  It  is 
the  figure  of  an  ecclesiastic  kneeling  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer  on  the  Epistle  side  of  the  altar- 
piece  ;  he  has  obviously  no  part  or  lot  in  the 
scene  of  paradisiacal  glory  represented  by  the 
painter  ;  he  is  not  one  of  the  Saints  for  he  is 
wanting  in  the  halo,*  and  he  is  certainly  not  one 
of  the  Angelic  Choir.  But  as  the  picture  is  very 
crowded  Lippo  has  thought  it  best  to  remove 
all  doubt  as  to  his  identity  :  this  he  has  done  by 
placing  an  approving  Angel  in  front  of  him 
holding  a  scroll  with  the  words  IS  PERFECIT 
OPUS,  thus  clearly  acclaiming  him  the  founder. 

'An  article  on  this  subject  by  me  appeared  in  the  Mouth  for 
June,  1911.  With  the  editor's  kind  permission,  for  which  I 
thank  him,  I  make  free  use  of  the  same  matter  in  the  present 
article. 

"The  saints  all  have  halos,  though  not  visible  in  the  repro- 
duction, and  scarcely  in  the  original  picture. 


It  is  a  most  singular  circumstance  that  every 
writer  who  has  treated  of  this  picture,  ecclesiastic, 
archaeologist,  art-historian,  poet  and  catalogue 
compiler,  has  declared,  in  spite  of  much  patent 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  and  in  the  teeth  of  all 
the  probabilities,  that  this  figure  is  a  portrait  of 
Lippo  Lippi  himself.  Mr.  Home  has  pointed  out 
to  me  since  I  wrote  in  the  "  Month  ",  that  the 
error  goes  back  as  far  as  Vasari  who  took  his 
portrait  of  Lippi  straight  from  this  picture.'  The 
first  writer,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  start  the  fable  was 
Dr.  Giovanni  Cinelli*;  Baldinucci  (ob.  1697),'^ 
followed  hard  after ;  and  the  weight  of  Mgr, 
Bottari's  name^  (obsolete  and  well  nigh  forgotten 
to-day),  did  much  to  give  it  settled  currency. 
Then  comes  a  long  succession  of  writers,  some  of 
them  famous,  all  of  them  learned,  to  carry  on  the 
same  unlikely  tale  :  Richa,'  Burckhardt,*  the 
^Vasari's  Lives,  Giunta  edition,  1568,  Vol.  I,  p.  3S5. 

*  In  his  edition  (1677)  of  Bocchi's  Bellezze  di  Fireiize. 
^Notizie  del  Professori  del  Discgtw,  1768,  Vol.  I,  p.  557. 
'See  his  notes  to  the  1730  edition  of  Borghini's  II  Riposo. 
''  Notizie  Storiche  delle  Cliiese  Fioreniiiio,  174S,  II,  241. 

•  The  Cicerone,  edited  by  P.  G.  Konody,  1909,  p.  63. 
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editors  of  Bryan's  "  Dictionary  of  Painters ",° 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,"  Milanesi "  (and  before 
him  all  the  editors  of  Vasari),  Browning  with 
absurd  deductions,"  Morelli,'^  Selwyn  Brinton,'* 
the  Accademia  Catalogue,'^  I.  B.  Supino/"  and 
finally  the  fullest  and  best  biographer  of  Lippi, 
Mr.  Edward  Strutt.''  Mr.  W.  J.  Anderson,"  alone 
of  English  writers  on  Lippi,  sees  that  this  figure 
cannot  be  a  portrait  of  the  painter,  though  he  is 
unable  to  determine  whom  it  represents." 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Bottari,  an 
ecclesiastic,  can  have  adopted  so  impossible  a  view. 
The  picture,  as  every  biographer  of  Lippi  has  told 
us,  was  ordered  in  1441  by  a  Canon  of  San  Lorenzo, 
the  Very  Rev.  Francesco  Maringhi,  for  the  high 
altar  of  the  church  attached  to  the  Benedictine 
Nunnery  of  Sant'  Ambrogio,  at  which  altar  the 
canon  had  founded  and  endowed  a  chaplaincy, 
and  of  which  Church  he  was  the  Priore.  A  later 
vandal  Priore,  desirous  of  setting  up  a  tabernacle 
on  the  high  altar,  had  the  beautiful  picture  removed 
to  the  obscurity  of  the  sacristy.  There  Mgr. 
Bottari  saw  it,  and  he  has  left  on  record  in 
his  notes  to  Borghini's  Riposo  that  the  picture 
was  signed  "  Prater  Filippus  "  and  that  the  frame 
bore  the  inscription,  Ab  liitjiis  ecdesice  priore 
Francisco  Mariiighio  an.  MCCCCXLI  facta,  et  a 
monialibiis  ornata  fnit  an.  MDLXXXV.  We 
have  thus  by  interrogating,  as  it  were,  the 
altar,  arrived  at  the  certain  conclusion  that  the 
founder  of  the  benefice  was  a  secular  priest,  a 
Canon  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  San  Lorenzo, 
and  his  portrait,  if  any,  we  should  expect  to  find, 
according  to  custom,  on  one  side  or  other  of  the 
altar-piece.  And  there  it  is,  sure  enough,  for  the 
kneeling  figure  in  the  usual  place  and  customary 
devout  attitude  of  a  founder  can  assuredly  be  no 
other  than  the  Very  Rev.  Francesco  Maringhi. 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  say  in  the  most  unaccount- 
able manner  that  in  this  figure  "  we  have  material 
proof  that  the  painter  still  bore  in  1441  the 
distinctive  marks  of  a  Carmelite  friar ",  and  the 
editors  of  Bryan  see  in  him  the  "  robes  (sic)  and 
marks  (sic)  of  his  Order",  But  there  is  not  a 
single  indication  of  a  Carmelite  in  this  figure, 
save  only  the  corona  of  monastic  size  and  shape 
which    was    common   to   both   the   regular   and 

"Edition  of  1902,  Vol.  II,  p.  62. 

"Last  edition,  iQii,  Vol.  IV,  p.  152. 

1'  In  his  edition  of  Vasari,  Vol.  II,  p.  615  (note). 

'•Men  and  Women :  Fra  Lipfo  Lippi. 

'^  Delia  Pittitra  Italiana,  Milan,  1897,  p.  74- 

"  The  Renaissance  in  Italian  Art  {i)i9»).  Part  I,  p.  59. 

'5 Sixth  edition,  No.  62,  p.  27.  The  dimensions  of  the  altar- 
piece  are  6ft.  3  in.  high  by  gft.  wide. 

'^Fra  Li pto' Lippi,  Florence,  1902,  p. 65. 

"Fra  Lippo  Lippi,  George  Bell  and  Sons,  1901,  p.  104. 

"r/(e  Romance  of  Fra  Lippo  Lippi,  Appendix  A,  pp.  259-270. 

i^Signor  Guido  Biagi,  the  well-known  librarian  of  the 
Laurenzana,  has  called  mv  attention  to  the  fact  that  Moreni,  in 
his  Continuazionc  delle  Mcmoric  Islorichc  lii  San  Lorenzo, 
Florence,  1816,  Vol.  I,  p.  17S  (note),  quotes  an  unnamed  writer 
who  seems  to  have  realized  that  the  kneeling  figure  represented 
the  founder. 
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secular  clergy  in  the  middle  ages.  Where  are  the 
white  cappa  and  white  capncc,  and  where  the 
scapular,  that  so  unerringly  mark  the  sons  of 
Mount  Carmel  ?  This  little  figure  is,  but  for  the 
tonsure,  as  unlike  monk  or  friar  as  well  could  be, 
for  he  is  dressed  in  the  cassock  of  a  secular  priest 
of  that  time,  and  I  can  plainly  discern  the  peculiar 
shape  of  white  collar — so  unlike  the  modern 
Roman— which  has  survived  to  this  day  among 
some  of  the  Clerks  Regular  {e.g.,  the  Barnabites). 
Moreover  Canon  Francesco  wears  over  his 
shoulders  a  bright  red  vestment  ;  it  is  no  stole, 
but  a  rolled  scarf,  not  unlike  the  black  scarf  of  the 
Anglican  clergy,  and  I  take  it  to  be  no  other  thing 
than  his  amess.  In  any  case  this  feature,  more 
perhaps  than  any  other,  should  have  made  it 
impossible  for  even  the  most  superficially  informed 
to  see  in  the  whole  dress  a  Carmelite  habit  ! 

Evidently  many  writers  have  seen  nothing 
incongruous  in  taking  this  for  a  portrait  of  Lippo, 
because,  as  they  say,  painters  often  put  portraits 
of  themselves  into  the  great  pictures  which  they 
painted  for  others.  That  is  true  enough,  but 
usually  in  the  subordinate  position  of  an  onlooker 
in  a  crowd,  never  certainly  apeing  the  attitude  and 
occupying  the  place  of  the  founder,  which  would 
have  been  both  impolitic  and  absurd.  Benozzo 
Gozzoli  might  just  as  reasonably  have  attempted  to 
paint  himself  as  one  of  the  Three  Kings  in  the 
Medici  Palace  chapel,  and  not  as  he  has  done,  with 
his  name  on  his  cap,  as  an  admiring  onlooker  in 
a  crowd. 

The  mischief  has  arisen  solely  from  a  habit, 
which  still  prevails  largely,  of  considering  the 
picture  as  a  completed  thing  in  itself  without  refer- 
ence to  the  altar  for  which  it  was  painted.  As  well 
try  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  with  the  help  only  of 
the  minor  proposition  of  a  syllogism.  Who — 
except  Vasari — that  had  seen  this  picture  over  an 
altar,  or  had  replaced  it  in  his  mind  over  an 
altar,  could  ever  have  seen  in  the  kneeling  figure  a 
portrait  of  the  artist  ?  When  Bottari  saw  it,  it  was 
already  shrouded  away  in  the  Sacristy,  lost  for  ever 
to  the  pious  uses  for  which  the  founder  intended  it. 
Here  was  a  picture  before  him  with  a  scroll  most 
obviously  referring  to  one  figure  in  it,  and  is  does 
mean  "  he  ",  and  perficcre  can  mean  "  to  do  ",  and 
opus  may  mean  "  picture  ".  But  if  he,  an  ecclesias- 
tic, had  seen  altar  and  altar-piece  conjoined 
together,  it  would  surely  have  occurred  to  him,  in 
the  light  of  the  inscription  which  he  copied,  that 
IS  PERFECIT  OPUS  could  only  relate  to  the 
founder  and  the  foundation  :  is,  "  this  is  the  man  ", 
perfecit,  "  who  caused  to  be  done  ",  opus,  "  the 
structure  and  whole  foundation  " — benefice,  altar, 
altar-furniture,  and  altar-piece.  The  very  use  of 
perfecit,  and  not  fecit,  in  such  a  connexion  should 
have  served  as  a  warning  to  both  ecclesiastics  and 
art-critics.  When  did  a  painter  ever  use  pcrficerc 
of  his  share  in  the  ornamental  part  of  a  foundation  ? 
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Had  Lippo  Lippi  been  here  referring  to  himself  he 
would  assuredly  have  written  Is  fecit  hoc  opus. 

This  singular  error  has  led  to  some  rather  droll 
conclusions.  Burckhardt,  our  serviceable  cicerone 
in  many  an  art-gallery,  is  so  far  bewitched  by  the 
force  of  this  persistent  error  as  to  say  that  the 
Sant'  Ambrogio  Coronation  is  a  late  picture  because 
Lippi  has  inserted  in  it  his  portrait  "  as  an  old 
man ".  At  least  he  sees  aright :  the  portrait  is 
that  of  an  old  man — Canon  Maringhi  was  seventy 
years  of  age  when  he  died  in  1441 — but  the  picture 
is  "early  "  and  not  late,  begun  when  Lippi  was  not 
more  than  thirty-five.  Mr.  Strutt's  "  Life  of  Lippo 
Lippi  "  is  so  useful  a  contribution  to  the  history  of 
Quattrocento  art,  the  work  has  been  done  with  so 
much  love  and  thoroughness,  that  it  goes  against 
the  grain  to  criticize  it  in  any  way.  But  a  word 
concerning  some  of  his  conclusions  must  be  said 
for  the  sake  of  vindicating  the  memory  of  the  man 
who  ordered,  paid  for,  and  bequeathed  to  future 
generations  the  great  artistic  treat  and  religious 
lesson  of  the  Sant'  Ambrogio  altar-piece.  Mr.  Strutt 
admits  his  surprise  at  finding  the  figure  "  consider- 
ably older-looking  than  a  man  of  thirty-five  ",  but 
surprise  has  generated  no  doubt  in  him.  "  The 
features  inherited  from  his  butcher  ancestors",  he 
goes  on  to  say,  "are  coarse  and  vulgar,  and  the  thick, 
sensual  lips  bespeak  a  passionate,  pleasure-loving 
temperament".  Later  on  (p.  144),  he  refers  again 
to  "  the  coarse,  sensual  type  of  the  kneeling  monk 
in  the  Sant'  Ambrogio  altar-piece  ".  It  is  somehow 
natural  to  read  all  this  into  the  face  when  we 
think  of  it  as  belonging  to  Lippi,  but  knowing  it 
to  be  the  face  of  the  Very  Rev.  Francesco 
Maringhi,  Canon  of  San  Lorenzo  and  Prior  of 
Sant' Ambrogio,  I  see  in  it  merely  a  rather  kindly 
temperament,  a  rather  commonplace  outlook  on 
the  spiritual  life,  a  tendency  to  ceremonial  fussi- 
ness,  very  distinct  integrity,  and — another  saving 
feature — a  very  genuine  humility.  Though  under 
the  worst  of  spells,  the  spell  of  a  deep-seated, 
high-sanctioned  error,  Mr.  Strutt  is  too  observant 
not  to  be  uncomfortable  under  the  judgments 
which  he  has  had  to  deliver  spell-bound.  He 
proceeds  to  tone  down  the  monster  of  sensuality 
whom  he  has  beheld  in  the  supposed  portrait. 
"But",  he  goes  on  to  say,  "the  earnest,  good- 
natured  expression  of  the  monk, — as  with  hands 
joined  in  prayer  he  gazes  humbly  yet  hopefully 
towards  the  Dispenser  of  all  happiness,  like  a 
beggar  patiently  waiting  for  a  scrap  from  this 
feast  of  love  and  joy  and  splendour — appeals 
irresistibly  to  our  human  sympathies,  and  we  feel 
that  the  'glad  monk '  could  not  after  all  have  been 
such  a  desperately  bad  man  ".  True  enough  :  the 
portrait  of  the  Very  Rev.  Francesco  Maringhi  does 
appeal  irresistibly  to  our  human  sympathies ;  we 


are  glad  to  know  and  greet  him  after  these 
centuries  of  oblivion,  and  there  is  something  in 
the  face  and  little  figure,  in  spite  of  insignificance 
and  commonplace  characteristics,  that  makes  us 
instinctively  feel  that  he  is  by  no  means  so  out  of 
place  in  the  paradisiacal  choir  of  angels  and 
saints  in  which  Fra  Lippo  Lippi  has  portrayed 
him. 

I  have  no  space  to  discuss  here  the  not  very 
interesting  question  whether  Lippo  painted  him- 
self in  the  Prato  Obsequies  of  S.  Stephen  or  the 
Spoleto  Transitus  of  the  Madonna.  Had  I  been 
tempted  to  see  him  in  the  Sant'  Ambrogio  altar- 
piece,  it  would  have  been  in  that  handsome 
Carmelite  saint,  nearest  the  throne,  in  the  upper 
row  on  the  Gospel  side.  At  Prato,  rather  than  in 
the  fresco,  I  seem  to  see  him  in  the  large  imposing 
figure  (often  lost  in  the  dark)  of  S.  Albert  the 
Carmelite,  painted  on  the  Epistle  side  of  the 
great  East  window.  But  there  is  only  one 
portrait  of  Lippi  that  can  with  any  certainty 
be  regarded  as  genuine, — the  marble  bust  in 
full  Carmelite  habit  erected  over  his  tomb  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Spoleto.  True,  it  was  not  executed 
until  seventeen  years  after  his  death,  but  the  work 
was  supervised  by  his  son,  Filippino,  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  a  fairly  accurate  resemblance  would 
be  arrived  at.  I  here  reproduce  it  [Plate]. 
What  a  fascinating  face  it  is,  to  be  sure,  and  how 
totally  different  a  type  from  the  supposed  portrait 
in  the  Sant'  Ambrogio  Coronation  !  Mr.  Strutt  is 
justly  astounded  to  think  that  what  he  calls  the 
"  coarse-featured,  decidedly  obese,  most  unsenti- 
mental-looking personage "  in  the  Coronation 
should  have  been  able,  some  fifteen  years  after 
that  picture  was  painted,  to  fascinate  com- 
pletely a  young  and  beautiful  professed  nun,  and 
cause  her  twice  to  be  unfaithful  to  her  solemn 
obligations.  But  looking  at  the  Spoleto  bust, 
we  see  at  once  that  we  are  in  the  presence 
of  a  man  with  whom  youth  was  perennial, 
whose  ready  wit,  and  charm,  and  genius,  would 
fascinate  anybody  at  any  age.  And  I  would  also 
fain  read  into  that  open,  ardent,  radiant  counten- 
ance, that,  if  the  lowest  depths  were  often  touched, 
the  greatest  heights  were  more  dearly  loved,  that 
remorse  and  repentance  were  by  no  means 
impossible  to  him,  and  that  he  had  experienced 
more  than  once  the  change  of  heart  and  life 
which  would  go  so  naturally  with  the  exquisite 
purity  of  his  Madonnas  and  the  lofty  spirituality 
of  his  angels  and  his  saints. 

Be  all  that  as  it  may,  we  must  cease  to  libel  him 
and  traduce  another  by  looking  for  his  portrait  in 
the  Sant'  Ambrogio  Coronation,  and  it  is  to  his 
tomb  at  Spoleto  that  we  must  go  if  we  would  see 
Fra  Lippo  Lippi  in  his  habit  as  he  lived. 
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SIR     SIDNEY    COLVIN 
BRITISH  MUSEUM 
BY  ROGER  FRY 

HE  BURLINGTON  MAGAZINE 
has  so  often  felt  it  necessary  to  criticize 
the  administration  of  our  public 
Museums  and  Galleries  that  it  gives 

us  a  special   pleasure  to   record   our 

sincere  appreciation  of  the  great  services  which 
Sir  Sidney  Colvin  has  rendered  to  art-historians 
during  his  tenure  of  the  office  of  Keeper  of  the 
Print  Room  at  the  British  Museum.  By  his 
unfailing  courtesy  and  his  genuine  enthusiasm  for 
art  he  has  rendered  the  Print  Room  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  accessible  centres  in  England  for 
the  study  of  art.  By  organizing  the  series  of 
exhibitions  in  the  White  Wing  he  has  stimulated 
an  interest  in  drawing  and  design  among  many 
students  who  would  never  find  an  opportunity  or 
excuse  to  penetrate  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  Print 
Room  itself.  Finally,  in  his  period  of  office  he 
has  immensely  increased  the  importance  and  value 
of  our  national  collection.  In  the  earlier  years 
of  his  Keepership  he  had  the  foresight  and  wisdom 
to  arrange  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Malcolm 
collection,  which  by  itself  raised  the  Print  Room 
to  one  of  the  most  important  collections  of  draw- 
ings in  the  world.  Lately  by  the  Salting  bequest 
the  Print  Room  has  been  further  enriched  in 
certain  departments  which  were  but  poorly  re- 
presented before. 

It  is  also  due  to  Sir  Sidney  Colvin's  catholicity 
of  taste  that,  while  the  study  of  oriental  drawing 
was  still  in  its  infancy,  he  welcomed  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Anderson  Collection,  and  by  subsequent 
additions  raised  this  section  of  the  Print  Room  to 
a  position  of  distinct  importance. 

Sir  Sidney  Colvin's  reign  has  coincided  with  a 
period  of  greatly  increased  mterest  in  the  drawings 
of  the  older  masters,  an  interest  which  has 
stimulated  research  in  many  fields.  In  all  that 
increased  activity  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  has  taken  his 
share  both  by  his  own  studies  and  by  his  constant 
willingness  to  advise  and  assist  others.  This 
immense  increase  of  interest  has,  however,  brought 
its  inconveniences  in  the  shape  of  a  vastly 
increased  competition  for  the  few  drawings  of 
first-rate  importance  which  now  come  into  the 
market.  The  prices  which  now  range  in  the  sale 
room  are  more  suited  to  the  rich  private  collector 
than  to  institutions  like  the  British  Museum  with 
their  necessarily  limited  funds  ;  and  we  must  not 
blame  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  if  the  acquisitions  by 
purchase  of  the  last  eight  years  now  on  view  in  the 
White  Wing  show  comparatively  few  masterpieces. 
Especially  among  the  primitives  this  was  only  to 
be  expected  by  those  who  know  the  conditions  of 
the  market,  but  we  note  an  admirable  trecento  silver- 
point  and  a  drawing  modestly  labelled  "  School  of 
Giovanni  Bellini"  which  might  well  be  by  the 
master  himself.    The  late  Italian  school  has  been 
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immensely  increased  by  the  large  number  of 
sketches  by  Tintoretto  which  Sir  Sidney  Colvin 
acquired  two  years  ago.  These  will  be  familiar  to 
readers  of  Tlie  Burlington  Magazine  from  Sir  Sidney 
Colvin's  articles  on  "Tintoretto  at  the  British 
Museum  "  (Vol.  XVI,  pages  189,  etc.,  and  254,  etc.). 
It  is  perhaps  difficult  not  to  regret  for  the  sake  of 
Tintoretto's  reputation  that  time  had  not  effected 
some  selection  from  this  great  mass  of  work,  but 
to  the  student  of  Tintoretto's  genius  they  will 
always  afford  an  invaluable  indication  of  his 
methods  of  improvisation.  The  Piranesis  are  also 
of  interest,  and  among  the  Canalettos  is  one  of 
really  great  quality.  Great  attention  has  been  paid 
of  recent  years  to  the  early  German  draughtsmen, 
and  in  this  branch  there  are  several  notable 
accessions,  by  Durer,  Altdorfer  and  Wolf  Huber. 
The  Salting  bequest  adds  several  magnificent 
Claudes  and  Watteaus,  some  of  which  were  dis- 
cussed recently  in  the  pages  of  The  Burlington 
Magazine  (Vol.  XVI  I,  pages  277,  etc.).  In  British  art 
there  is  a  large  increase,  not  for  the  most  part  of 
outstanding  merit,  but  doubtless  needed  to  fill  gaps 
in  the  collection  which  in  this  department  should 
aim  at  something  like  complete  representation. 
Among  many  works  of  merely  technical  value  are  a 
few  examples  of  real  design  ;  such  are  the  Rossettis 
(though  the  choice  has  fallen  too  largely,  we  think, 
upon  elaborate  works)  and  the  Burne-Jonescs — 
some  of  the  Book  ofFloivers  show  what  a  surprising 
invention  Burne-Jones  possessed,  even  in  his  deca- 
dence. Comingto  contemporary  art,  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  of  the  acquisition  as  in  any  way  representing 
Sir  Sidney  Colvin's  sympathies,  since  it  is  only  by 
gift  or  bequest  that  they  can  find  their  way  into  the 
Museum.  And,  frankly,  we  are  glad  to  recall 
this  fact  since  the  collection  of  contemporary  work 
is  totally  unrepresentative. 

There  is  no  example  of  the  greatest  draughtsman 
since  the  Renaissance,  Degas,  and  even  Monsieur 
Rodin,  for  all  his  popularity  in  England,  is  but 
poorly  seen.  Among  the  modern  English  works 
there  is  scarcely  anything  (except  Mr.  Walter 
Sickert's  masterly  study  and  Mr.  Will  Rothenstein's 
sanguines)  which  makes  any  serious  claim  to 
draughtsmanship.  It  is  surely  time  that  this  defect 
was  remedied.  We  believe  Sir  Sidney  Colvin 
would  have  rejoiced  had  the  embargo  upon  con- 
temporary art  been  removed  in  his  time.  For  all 
his  many  and  willing  services  to  the  study  of  an- 
cient art,  the  editors  of  The  Burlington  Magazine, 
which  has  enjoyed  his  full  co-operation  and 
support,  wish  to  record  their  deep  sense  of  in- 
debtedness. They  share,  too,  the  hope  of  all  who 
know  him  that  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  will  feel  himself 
free  to  undertake  more  in  the  way  of  original 
research  than  was  possible  while  he  was  responsible 
for  the  arduous  work  of  administration. 
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ON  CHINESE  CLOISONNE  ENAMEL— II 
BY  R.  L.  HOBSON 


HE  earliest  date-marks  which  are  re- 
corded on  Chinese  cloisonne  enamel 
belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Yuan 
Dynasty,  the  Chih  Cheng  and  Chih 
^  Yuan  periods  which  range  from 
X335-67.  Di.  Bushell,^  who  mentions  these  facts, 
does  not  describe  the  specimens  on  which  the  dates 
occur,  and  we  have  no  means  at  present  of  judgmg 
the  exact  nature  of  the  Yuan  enamels.  We  may, 
however,  infer  that  the  ware  was  not  yet  considered 
worthy  of  attention  by  the  Chinese  virtuoso  from 
the  fact  that  no  mention  is  made  of  it  either  in  the 
"  Cho  keng  lu  "  or  in  the  first  edition  of  the  "  Ko  ku  yao 
lun  "  which  were  published  in  1368  and  1387  respec- 
tively. For  both  these  books  purport  to  describe 
the  various  artistic  objects  which  preoccupied  the 
amateur  of  the  period.  The  dish  which  was  figured 
and  described  on  pages  I39, 141,  etc.,  served  to  illus- 
trate an  early  Ming  tvpe  in  vogue  w  the  reign  of 
Hsuan  Te  ( 1426-35).  But  the  classical  period  of  the 
art  was  the  reign  of  Ching  T'ai  (1450-56),  and  to 
this  day  the  expression  Ching  T'ailan  is  current  for 
cloisonne  enamel.  This  is  no  doubt  the  reason 
why  the  Ching  T'ai  mark  occurs  with  comparative 
frequency  on  eighteenth-century  enamels.  For  in 
this  way  the  Chinese  craftsman  showed  his  vener- 
ation for  the  past  heedless  of  the  misleading  effect 
it  was  bound  to  have  in  after  years.  Another  sign 
of  the  increased  popularity  of  enamels  during  the 
Ching  T'ai  period  is  the  tardy  recognition  of  the 
art  in  contempary  literature.  The  brief  account  in 
the  "  Ko  ku  yao  lun  "  is  one  of  the  additions  to  the 
original  text  made  in  the  1459  issue,  and  as  it  is  the 
earliest  Chinese  description  of  which  we  have 
knowledge,  it  will  be  excusable  to  quote  it  in  full. 
It  is  given  under  the  heading  Arab  ware  (Ta  Shih 
yao),  and  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  The  body  is  made  of  copper.  Chemicals  are 
used  which  when  fired  result  in  coloured  enamel 
decoration  {wu  se  hua.  Hi.  five-colour  ornament). 
The  ware  is  exactly  like  Fo-lang  inlay.  I  have 
seen  incense  burners,  flower  vases,  boxes,  cups  and 
the  like  ;  but  they  are  only  fit  for  use  in  the  women's 
and  girls'  apartments,  not  for  ornament  in  the  study 
of  a  scholar  or  minister. 

"  Another  name  for  the  ware  is  Kuei  Kuo  yao  (///. 
ware  of  the  devils'  country).  Recently  the  Yun- 
nanese  at  the  capital  have  made  quantities  of  wine- 
cups  which  are  commonly  called  Kuei  Kuo  inlay. 
The  enamels  made  for  the  Imperial  palace  are  of 
fine  workmanship,  brilliant  surface  and  pleasing 
appearance  ".^ 

1  Bushell,  Chinese  Art,  Vol.  II,  p.  76.  Dr.  Bushell's  short  but 
excellent  chapter  on  Chinese  enamels,  based  partly  on  Paleo- 
logue's  L'Art  Chinois  and  partly  on  his  own  wide  experience, 
has  been  01  ?reat  service  in  the  compilation  of  these  articles. 

2 Bushell,  Chinese  Art,  Vol.  II,  p.  71.  gives  a  free  rendcrmg  of 
this  passage.  But  the  opening  words  of  his  last  sentence, 
"  The  similar  enamels  made  now  at  Yunnantu,  the  provincial 
capital  .  .  .",  are  rather  much  to  get  out  of  the  net  fu  tso  che  of 
the    original.      The    mention    of    Yunnanese    as    experts   in 


This  passage  has  sufficed  for  subsequent  writers, 
who  have  quoted  it  with  little  or  no  additions  beyond 
opinions  on  the  merits  of  the  ware  and  fresh  cor- 
ruptions of  its  names.  Thus  the  author  of  the 
"T'ao  lu"  says  thai  it  is  called  nowadays  {i.e.  about 
1800) /rt  /iin,  less  correctly /cz  /rt»^,  and  that  it  is 
very  ornamental  and  gay-coloured  and  worthy  to 
be  treasured.  The  author  of  "T'ao  shuo"  writes 
"  We  find  that  the  Arabian  ware  is  the  same 
as  the  Fo-lang  inlay"  and  quotes  the  "Tung 
Y'a"  {c.  1630)  to  the  effect  that  the  people  of  "  Fo- 
lin  were  able  to  make  it.  In  the  Canton  dialect  Un 
is  rendered  laug  ;  hence  the  name  fo-lang.  Other 
names  are  fii  laug  and  the  modern  fa  Ian ". 
The  significance  of  this  derivation  of  Fo-lang 
inlay  from  Fo-lin  or  Fu-lin,  the  Chinese  name  for 
the  Byzantine  Empire,  has  already  been  discussed  in 
the  previous  article.  Stress  has  been  laid  by  some 
writers  on  the  use  of  the  word  Fo-lang  as  indicating 
a  Prankish  or  French  origin  of  Chinese  enamelling, 
but  Fo-lang  is  a  general  word  meaning  foreigner 
(like  feringhi),  and  was  applied  to  the  Portuguese 
and  Dutch  before  the  French  had  obtained  a  foot- 
ing in  China.  In  short,  the  one  clear  inference 
contained  in  the  several  names  which  the  Chinese 
applied  to  cloisonne  work  is  thtt  the  art  was 
originally  of  foreign  derivation,  and  that  it  came 
from  the  land  of  the  foreign  devils  (Kuei  KuoV  a 
perfectly  vague  and  comprehensivv.-  geographical 
expression. 

Out  of  the  comparatively  larga  number  of 
enamels  which  bear  the  mark  of  the  classic  Ching 
T'ai  period  it  is  safe  to  assume  th  it  very  few  are 
older  than  the  present  dynasty.  They  have  as  a 
rule  the  finished  technique,  the  even  colours  and 
gilded  cloisons  of  the  K'ang  Hsi  and  Ch'ien  Lung 
periods,  and  if  they  truly  belonged  to  the  fifteenth 
century  then  the  art  must  have  experienced  at  that 
time  a  sudden  and  short-lived  development  of 
which  little  or  no  trace  can  be  seen  in  the  produc- 
tions of  the  succeeding  centuries.  I  prefer  to 
assume  that  the  true  Ching  T'ai  enamel  is  to  be 
seen  in  such  examples  as  that  in  Plate  II,  G,*  a 
fine  incense'iburner,  45  cm.  in  diameter,  with 
elaborate  openwork  metal  cover  and  a  band  of 
rich  enamel  on  the  sides  with  design  of  lotus 
scrolls  in  the  usual  dark  blue,  green,  yellow,  coral 

enamelling  is  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  mentioned  in  the 
first  article  that  one  of  the  routes  followed  by  early  traders  from 
Western  Asia  entered  China  through  Yunnan. 

'  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  connect  this  name  with  the  story 
of  the  Kuei  shih,  or  "  devils'  market  ",  which  recurs  in  the  early 
accounts  of  Chinese  travel  and  trade.  This  market  is  located 
on  an  island  (perhaps  Ceylon),  where  the  traders  deposited 
their  goods  on  the  ground,  and  then  retired  while  the  mysterious 
inhabitants  came  and  placed  against  the  merchandise  what  they 
thought  fit  to  offer  in  exchange.  The  transactions  took  place 
without  either  party  seeing  the  ether.  See  Hirth,  China  and 
the  Roman  Orient,  p.  280. 

*  One  of  the  four  examples  belonging  to  Mr.  Ambrose  Kodo- 
canachi,  of  which  he  has  kindly  provided  photographs  for  this 
article.    The  others  are  shown  in  Plate  II,  c,  d  and  f. 
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On  Chinese  Cloisonne  Enamel 


red,  etc.,  in  a  ground  of  lovely  turquoise  blue. 
Under  the  base  is  the  Ching  T'ai  mark  neatly 
chiselled  and  flanked  by  two  imperial  dragons  in 
relief.  The  peculiarities  of  the  typical  Ming 
enamels,  their  merits  and  defects,  are  apparent  in 
this  piece.  A  certain  roughness  of  finish  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  enamel  is  not  always  level  with 
the  top  of  the  cloisons  (indeed,  it  is  sometimes 
deeply  pitted),  and  that  many  of  the  colours — 
notably  the  whites,  blacks  and  greens — are  not 
evenly  developed,  is  more  than  compensated  by 
the  strength  and  freshness  of  the  tints.  The 
dominant  note  is  given  by  a  deep  solid  turquoise 
which  recalls  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Sung 
porcelain  glazes.  It  is  the  most  successful  of  the 
Ming  enamel  colours,  and  consequently  is  given 
the  fullest  play.  The  red  is  of  coral  tint,  and 
differs  from  the  dark  brownish  red  of  the  K'ang 
Hsi  and  later  palettes.  The  yellow  is  strong,  but 
somewhat  impure.  Finally,  the  cloisons  are  not 
gilt,  and  do  not  obtrude  their  glittering  outlines  in 
the  harmony  of  colours.  Another  good  example 
of  the  Ching  T'ai  period  is  an  elegantly  shaped 
bowl  in  the  Salting  collection  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  Near  it  are  other  smaller  pieces 
with  Ching  T'ai  mark,  but  which,  like  FiG.  C,  appear 
to  be  of  later  (probably  K'ang  Hsi)  date.  Most  of 
this  latter  type,  however,  are  characterized  by  a 
free  use  of  a  blue-black  enamel  which  we  may 
infer  was  prominent  in  many  of  the  genuine 
Ching  T'ai  pieces  ;  and  incidentally  they  often 
include  in  their  ornament  the  strange  creature, 
half  dragon  and  half  phoenix,  which  appears  in 
the  panel  of  PLATE,  C 

The  small  vase  [Plate  I,  a]  is  probably  earlier 
than  the  Ching  T'ai  period,  and  it  presents  several 
points  of  interest.  The  design  of  squirrel-like 
animals  climbing  over  a  grape-vine  is  familiar  in 
porcelain  decoration  under  the  slightly  inaccurate 
title  of  rat  and  vine  pattern.  In  this  case  it  is 
cleverly  disposed  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
vase,  and  rendered  in  the  various  colours  at  the 
command  of  the  enameller  against  a  rich  turquoise 
ground.  The  vine  stem  is  in  the  typical  coral  red 
of  the  Ming  period,  the  leaves  are  in  shades  of 
green,  including  an  opaque  yellowish  green  and  a 
more  translucent  blue-green  which  is  seen  on 
early  Ming  porcelains,  the  dark  violet-blue  deepens 
into  black  on  the  grape  clusters,  and  the  animals 
are  expressed  in  a  greyish  white  powdered  with 
manganese,  this  last  being  a  tentative  equivalent 
of  the  aubergine  of  Ming  porcelain.  The  height 
of  this  piece  is  i8  cm. 

The  next  example  [Plate  II,  d],  a  bowl  13  cm. 
high,  with  stork  and  cloud  pattern,  bears  the  Chia 


Ching  mark  (1522-66),  which  carries  us  a  century 
further  on  without  showing  any  marked  change  in 
the  character  of  the  work,  and  we  conclude  our 
small  series  of  dated  Ming  enamels  with  the 
splendid  dish  of  the  Wan  Li  period  (1573-1619) 
illustrated  in  Plate  I,  b.  Here  we  still  find  the 
turquoise  ground  in  its  full  and  well-merited 
prominence,  still  the  coral  tint  of  the  red,  the 
powdered  manganese  for  the  aubergine  surviving 
alongside  a  true  aubergine  colour,  the  whites  and 
blacks  still  of  uncertain  quality,  the  absence  of 
meticulous  finish  and  of  gold  glitter  on  the 
cloisons.  But  it  is  a  splendid  piece,  bold  and 
vigorous  in  treatment,  the  colours  undimmed  by 
excessive  refiring  and  massed  in  powerful  har- 
monies. The  efTect,  indeed,  is  sumptuous  but  not 
gaudy,  combining  much  of  the  brilliancy  of  glass 
mosaic  with  the  soft  suppleness  of  old  brocade. 
The  two  dragons,  respectively  red  and  white,  soar 
among  cloud  forms  and  flames  ;  on  the  sides  is  a 
double  set  of  the  eight  Buddhist  emblems  mounted 
on  lotus  flowers,  with  other  and  smaller  symbolical 
ornaments  below,  and  on  the  flat  rim  is  a  running 
pattern  of  flowers  and  foliage.  The  back  is  almost 
as  richly  clothed  in  lotus  designs  and  scroll  diapers, 
and  in  the  centre  is  a  rectangular  panel  with  the 
six  characters  of  the  Wan  Li  period  mark  enamelled 
in  red  in  a  black  ground.  The  diameter  of  the 
dish  measures  49  cm. 

Another  example  which,  though  undated,  clearly 
belongs  to  the  same  period,  is  the  bottle-shaped 
vase  [Plate  II,  f].  The  lotus  scroll  which  covers 
it  is  expressed  in  the  usual  late  Ming  colours 
against  a  ground  of  the  finest  imaginable  turquoise. 
In  spite  of  the  reduced  scale  of  the  illustration — 
the  original  is  47.5  cm.  high— its  beautifully  pro- 
portioned form  arrests  the  eye  and  reflects  in 
miniature  the  stately  elegance  of  the  original. 

The  remaining  specimen  [Plate  II,  e],  one  of 
a  pair  of  large  incense-burners  (65  cm.  high),  which 
no  doubt  formed  part  of  a  Buddhist  altar  set,  was 
brought  back  from  China  by  General  Sir  Robert 
Biddulph,  G.C.B.,  its  present  possessor.  The 
lotus  scroll  and  the  three  elephant  heads  which 
support  the  vase  have  both  Buddhistic  significance, 
the  elephant  being  the  animal  privileged  to  carry 
the  Buddhist  jewelled  vase.  The  metalwork  is 
beautifully  pierced  and  chased,  and,  like  the 
cloisons,  richly  gilt,  and  the  caparison  of  the 
elephant  heads  is  jewelled.  On  the  rim  in  front 
may  be  faintly  seen  the  six  engraved  characters  of 
the  K'ang  Hsi  period-mark,  showing  that  this 
important  specimen  belongs  to  the  present  dynasty, 
the  consideration  of  which  will  be  reserved  for  the 
concluding  article. 
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EARLY  FURNITURE— II 
BY  AYMER  VALLANCE 

COFFERS  (continued.) 

rN  Mr.  J.  D.  Phillips's  collection   is  a 
/remarkable   coffer   [Plate    I],    carved 
'  both  back  and  front  and  at  one  end. 
)The   front  has  a  large  space   for   the 
> lock-plate,  now  unfortunately  missing, 
between   two  graceful  volute-shaped  sprays,  each 
ending  in  what  appears  to  be  a  Tudor  rose.     The 
back,  more  elaborate  than  the  front,  has  a  central 
band  with  the   name  N.  FARES  in    Lombardic 
capitals,  preceded  by  a  skull-cap  and  surrounded 
by  a  border  of  Gothic  vine  and  grape  ornament 
on  a  wave  basis.     The  end  has,  beneath  a  similar 
cap,  a  large  initial  F  surrounded  by  sprigs  of  roses. 
Along   the     bottom     of    the    back    and    of   the 
sculptured  end  is  a  trefoil-cusped  arcade,  which 
has    evidently    suffered   some   curtailment.     The 
massive  ends  have  Gothic  buttresses  overlapping 
the  extremities  of  the  back-board.     The  lid  is  very 
thick  and  is  deeply  moulded  along  its  front  edge. 
Countersinkings  for  inside  hinges  show  that  the 
hinges  now  conspicuous  at  the  back  and  top  are 
not  original.     As  a  whole,  however,  the  coffer  is 
an  unusually  interesting  specimen  of  English  work 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.     It  mea- 
sures 17\  in.  high  byi6^  in.  deep  by  3  ft.  2  in.  in 
length,  the  lid  being  some  3  in.  longer. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  traditional 
decoration  for  which  I  can  find  no  more 
appropriate  description  than  gigantic  chip-carving. 
It  dates  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  as  witness  the  well-known 
coffers  at  Climping  Church,  Sussex ;  Stoke 
d'Abernon  Church,  Surrey ;  Earl  Stonham 
Church,  Suffolk ;  and  Chichester  Cathedral, 
for  example.  In  these  instances,  notably  at  Clim- 
ping, the  incision  is  quite  shallow.  As  the  art 
develops,  however,  with  the  progress  of  time  the 
cutting  becomes  deeper  and  stronger,  affording  a 
more  and  more  effective  contrast  of  crisp  relief  and 
deep  shadow.  Inthecase  of  the  specimens  illustrated 
on  page  155  of  The  Biirliiigfon  Magazine,  from 
Hereford  and  Peterborough,  the  chip-carving  is 
combined  with  tracery  ornament.  In  some  subse- 
quent examples,  as  in  a  coffer  of  English  fifteenth- 
century  work  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
[Plate  II],  the  chip-carving  becomes  the  most 
prominent  feature  amid  a  surround  or  setting  of 
tracery.  In  other  examples,  again,  of  the  same  period 
the  chip-carving  practically  overspreads  the  whole 
surface  of  the  front.  And  whereas  in  the  earliest 
specimens  cited  the  roundels,  in  spite  of  their 
almost  superficial  execution,  gain  impressiveness 
and  importance  by  means  of  the  reserve,  one 
might  almost  say  the  isolation,  with  which  they 
are  applied,  only  a  limited  number  ranging  across 
a  comparatively  large  front ;  at  the  latest  period 
the  design,  after  having  become  organic,  once 
more  tends   to  disintegrate.    The  roundels  then 
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occur  dotted  about  in  a  somewhat  haphazard 
and  incoherent  fashion,  which  suggests  that  the 
craftsman  is  gradually  losing  that  masterly  grip  of 
his  subject  together  with  that  logical  and  organic 
sense  which  used  to  impart  unerring  precision  to 
his  hand,  no  matter  whether  the  ornament  was 
sparingly  and  symmetrically  disposed,  or  whether 
it  took  the  shape  of  an  all-over  pattern  covering 
the  entire  coffer-front. 

Of  this  late  phase  of  the  art,  probably  about  1525, 
the    coffer    from    Saffron    Walden    [PLATE    II] 
furnishes  a  singular  instance,  marking  as  it  does 
the  transition    from  the  severer  motifs   of   chip- 
carving    to    fashions    that    succeeded    the    Per- 
pendicular    period.       The     right-hand     roundel 
or  disc,    and     the     one     next     to     it,    show     a 
blend     of     chip-carving     and     Gothic    cusping. 
The  coffer,  which  has    the  original  heavy  pivot 
hinges,    is   in   a   fine   state   of    preservation,    the 
rectangular    front    board    being    perfect.        The 
renovations    are,    in    fact,    slight,    and    do    not 
extend  beyond  the  feet,  which  had  decayed  some- 
what, no  doubt  through  being  allowed  to  stand 
on  a  damp  floor.     This  specimen  was  formerly 
in    the    possession    of    Mr.    Bryans   Ackland,    of 
Myddleton   Place,  Saffron  Walden.     At  the  sale 
there  in  the   summer  of  191 1  it  was  bought  by 
Mr.  R.  Levine,  of  Norwich,  who  sold  it   to  the 
present  owner,  Mr.   Basil   Dighton.     The   coffer 
measures  4  ft.  long  by  2  ft.  high  by  i  ft  4  in.  deep. 
Another  of  almost  identical  design,  only  of  some- 
what lighter  build,  is  among  the  small  but  choice 
collection  of  furniture  in  the  museum  at  Saffron 
Walden  (191 1 — 304  A).    It  is,  therefore,   perhaps 
not  unreasonable  to  assign  these  two  ascertained  ex- 
amples to  a  rare  type  of  Western  Essex  production. 
Of  the  coffer,  illustrated  on  Plate  II,  belonging 
to  Messrs.  P.  Turpin  and  Co.,  only  the  upper  part 
of  the  front,  to  the  extent  of  4  ft.  i|  in.  long  by 
14  in.  high,  is  authentic,  though  it  may  well  be 
that  the  renewed  parts  are  based  on  indications 
furnished  by  original  remains  now  perished.    The 
present  length  is  4  ft.  10  in.  by  2  ft.  4  in.  high. 
Attention  should   be  drawn  to  the  mullet  of  six 
points  on   the  left-hand  shield  and  that  of  eight 
points  on  the  right-hand  shield.     All  three  shields 
bear  labels  for  cadency,  but  the  points  of  the  label 
in  the  middle   shield  have  disappeared  together 
with  all  the  lower  part  of  the  shield  from  under 
the  label  downwards.     The  "  restoration  "  of  the 
lion  rampant  is  the  least  satisfactory  detail  of  the 
new  work.     That  portion  of  the  coffer,  however, 
which   has   not   been    replaced    is    a    handsome 
example   of    Gothic   tracery   decoration    of    the 
fifteenth  century.     The  lock-plate,  though  smaller 
than  the  original  one  must  have  been,  is  antique. 
The  wood  is  oak,  without  a  trace  of  colour.     The 
workmanship  is  possibly  French,  or,  more  pro- 
bably Flemish. 
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In  the  museum  at  Orleans  are  some  coffers  and 
coffer-fronts  of  a  peculiar  type,  which  I  have  not 
met  with  elsewhere,  and  I  believe  to  be  quite 
unknown  in  this  country.  It  belongs  to  the 
second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  signalizes 
a  stage  of  development  when  increased  dexterity, 
or  considerations  of  economizing  his  material,  had 


Early  Furniture 


in  imitation  of  constructive  framing  and  panel- 
ling. The  most  striking  characteristic  is  a  spray 
of  Gothic  leaves  on  ogee-curved  stalks  springing 
from  the  mouldings  on  either  side  of  the  central 
quasi-stile.  The  latter  is  usually  ornamented 
with  carving — in  the  case  of  the  detail  illustrated, 
with  the  arms  of  France  modern,  ensigned  with 


led  the  cofferer  to  fashion  the  fronts  of  chests 
with  framed  panelwork,  as  distinguished  from 
horizontal  timbers,  and  when  the  latter  had  not 
yet  become  wholly  superseded.  In  the  type  in 
question,  then,  the  more  primitive  mode  of  con- 
struction is  retained,  while  the  motif  of  the  design 
is  a  row  of  rectangular  sunk  compartments 
enclosed  by  mouldings,  all  cut  in  the  solid  slab, 


a  crown — while  the  remaining  quasi-stiles  may  or 
may  not  be  sculptured  ;  the  one  invariable  feature 
being  the  beautiful  foliage  branching  across  the 
pair  of  panels  immediately  adjacent  to  the  lock. 
The  drawing  in  the  text  was  made  by  Mr.  H.  P. 
Clifford,  from  a  photograph  which  the  Curator 
of  the  museum  courteously  permitted  me  to  take 
in  1903. 


ON  A  LOST   CRUCIFIXION  BY  ALBRECHT  DURER 
BY  HERMANN  VOSS  * 


N  Santa  Maria  della  Passione  at  Milan 
\s  a.  Crucifixion  in  many  scenes  and  with 
numerous  figures,  badly  preserved, 
v^n  R.«"-''^''iich  traditionally  bears  the  name  of 
ffl-V  v'-SDon  Pietro  da  Bagnaia,  and  has  on  it 
the  date  1579  and  the  inscription  "Orate  Deum 
pro  anima  huius  pictoris  "  [Plate  I].  It  is  sur- 
prising to  find  as  the  author  of  a  picture  that 
reminds  us  in  every  feature  of  German  early 
Renaissance  art  an  Italian  of  the  late  sixteenth 
*  Translated  for  the  author  from  the  German. 


century  whose  productions  have  generally  very 
little  character  and  appear  to  be  weak  imitations 
of  Raphael  and  his  school.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
not  doubt  the  authorship  of  Pietro  da  Bagnaia. 
The  feeble  manner  of  painting,  the  pious  inscription 
which  occurs  on  other  works  by  this  artist,  the 
circumstance  that  a  convent  of  the  Canonici  Later- 
anensi,  to  whom  Don  Pietro  belonged,  was 
connected  with  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della 
Passione  down  to  1808,  all  point,  on  the  contrary, 
to  the  correctness  of  the  attribution.     Moreover, 
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his  Madonnas  and  Holy  Families,iound  in  churches 
of  his  order  in  several  places  in  Northern  Italy, 
make  us  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  derivative 
art  of  the  painter,  who  in  this  case,  as  is  evident 
at  first  sight,  has  borrowed  from  some  northern 
original. 

The  question  is,  whether  this  borrowing  was 
extensive  or  only  of  a  superficial  kind.  If  we 
examine  the  general  arrangement,  we  shall  find  the 
idea  to  be  inadmissible  that  it  originated  in  the 
brain  of  an  Italian  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  distribution  and  connexion  of  the  different 
groups  in  the  given  space,  the  elevated  point  of  view, 
the  landscape  composition  closely  correspond,  on 
the  contrary,  to  what  was  habitual  in  German  art 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
figures,  moreover,  in  their  motions,  costumes  and 
types  so  completely  betray  their  northern  origin,  in- 
deed their  origin  in  the  immediate  circle  of  Diirer, 
that  it  seems  impossible  that  the  unimaginative  Don 
Pietro  can  have  "  invented  "  them  at  the  mere 
suggestion  of  some  northern  original.  Everything 
points  to  the  hypothesis  that  his  activity  consisted 
in  simply  copying  on  a  larger  scale  ^  a  pattern  now 
unknown  to  us,  probably  a  drawing  which  hap- 
pened to  have  fallen  into  his  hands.  This 
circumstance  would  most  easily  explain  the  char- 
acterless colour  of  the  picture  and  its  emptiness, 
a  defect  which  the  reduction  by  photography 
serves  in  some  degree  to  correct. 

If  we  compare  the  numerous  groups  and  figures 
in  the  picture  with  the  works  of  Diirer,  we  shall 
become  more  completely  conscious  how  extremely 
near  every  particular  of  the  composition  is  to  him. 
To  begin  with  the  elevation  of  the  Cross  in  the 
middle  distance,  it  appears  in  the  arrangement  itself 
as  well  as  in  the  single  figures  like  a  twin  brother 
of  the  analogous  group  in  the  Calvary  of  the  Uffizi, 
copied  by  Brueghel,  to  which  our  composition  in 
general  presents  the  most  extensive  resemblances. 
For  the  group  of  the  Maries  placed  near  the 
margin  of  the  picture  on  the  right  we  may  com- 
pare the  celebrated  woodcut  in  the  "  Life  of  the 
Virgin",  Christ  faking  leave  of  His  Mother  (B.  92), 
and  for  the  gesture  of  S.  John,  stretching  out  his 
arms  upwards,  a  woman  in  the  Calvary  at  Ober 
S.  Veit,  near  Vienna,  carried  out  by  pupils  from 
Diirer's  drawing,  as  well  as  the  Christ  of  the 
Gethsemane  in  the  engraved  "  Passion  "  (B.  4).  A 
similar  violent  gesture  is  to  be  found  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  picture  in  a  woman  who 
clasps  her  hands  over  her  head  in  an  ecstasy  of 
grief ;  we  know  this  gesture  from  the  Descent  from 
the  Cross  of  the  engraved  "  Passion  "  (B.  14),  just 
as  the  downward  extended  arms  of  S.  John 
beneath  the  group  of  the  Raising  of  the  Cross,  and 
the  turning  of  his  back  to  the  spectator,  remind 
us  of  the  S.  Peter  of  the  Heller  altar-piece.  The 
group  of  the  Nailing  to  the  Cross  is  astonishingly 
'  The  picture  is  1.45  metres  in  width. 
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Diirer-like,  as  we  may  see  if  we  confront  it  with 
that  subject  in  the  woodcut  of  the  "  Little 
Passion  "  (B.  39).  The  action  of  the  man  who 
thrusts  his  foot  against  the  cross-beatn  of  the 
Cross  is  just  like  that  of  a  character  in  the  Scourging 
of  the   "  Great  Passion  "  (B.  8). 

Passing  on  to  the  group  in  the  foreground,  we 
remark    first   that   the   most   striking   figure,    the 
mounted  centurion  who  turns  back  towards  the 
left,   agrees  almost  exactly   with  the   rider   on    a 
badly  damaged  drawing  in  the  Uffizi,  published  by 
the    Diirer   Society    (Portfolio    X,    No.  vii).    The 
resemblance  here  is  so  great  that  we  need  to  look 
closely  in  order  to  see  the  difference  in  the  move- 
ment  of   the   rider.      Precisely   this   far-reaching 
resemblance    without    absolute   agreement   tends 
strongly  to  confirm  our  hypothesis,  just  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  figures  we  perceive  the  most  striking 
analogies  to  works   of    Diirer,  without   ever   dis- 
covering a  suspicious  plagiarism.     It  is  superfluous 
after  these  examples  to  refer  to  the  great  number  of 
other  DiJrer-Iike  types  in  the  foreground,  especially 
the  characteristic  headdresses,  and  the  two  figures 
of    children    quite    in    front,    to    right    and    left. 
On  exact  scrutiny  details  can  be  found  in  every 
direction    that    remind   us   of   known   works    by 
Diirer.     The  architecture  of  the  gate  on  the  left 
deserves,    on    the   other   hand,   to    be   looked   at 
more   closely.     The   single    forms,   however   un- 
organically  they  may  appear  to  be  put  together, 
betray  a  strong  influence  of  the  Italian  f^enaissance 
in  the  same  sense  as,  for  instance,  the  frame  of 
the   All   Saints'   Altar-piece  at   Vienna,  to  which 
the  structure  presents  some  general  resemblance 
The    relief   of    the   lunette   reminds    us,    by   the 
figure  of    a   satyr  on    the  extreme  right,   of   the 
famous   engraving   of   the   Family  of  Satyrs    (B. 
69),  and  the  curious  motive  of  men  hiding  behind 
pillars  is  known  to  us  from  the  Trinntphal  Arch 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.     Nevertheless,  such  a 
compilation  of  comparatively  pure  Italian  forms  is 
not  quite  usual  with  Diirer  ;   it  may  be  supposed 
that  in  these  parts  the  Italian  copyist  has  allowed 
himself  some  liberties,  or  rather  has  toned  down 
the  liberties  taken  by  the  original  author.    Other- 
wise  he   seems,  however,    to    have   followed    his 
original  very  closely,  since  Diirer's  characteristic 
forms  can  be  clearly  recognized  in  many  objects 
of  minor  importance,  as  for  instance  in  the  group 
of  trees  at  the  top  on  the  right,  the  bushes  towards 
the  front  on  the  left,  before  the  gate,  and  in  other 
cases. 

The  composition  as  a  whole  may  best  be  com- 
pared with  the  three  principal  representations  of 
the  Crucifi.xion  as  a  scene  in  which  a  multitude  of 
figures  appears,  which  are  known  already  as 
works  by  Durer's  hand  ;  the  woodcut,  B.  59,  to 
be  dated  about  1504,  the  picture  at  Ober  S.  Veit 
painted  by  pupils  from  Diirer's  drawing  now  at 
Basle,  and  the  drawing  in  the  Uffizi  which  was 
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copied  by  Brueghel.  All  three  representations 
originated  in  the  first  few  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  are  essentially  less  advanced  in  the 
disposition  of  space  than  the  picture  at  Milan,  in 
spite  of  the  relationship  that  they  bear  to  it  ;  the 
figures  are  regarded  more  as  units,  and  the  groups, 
when  any  attempt  at  grouping  is  made,  are  more 
isolated  and  simply  placed  one  above  the  other. 
In  the  picture  at  Milan,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  clearer  distribution  of  subjects,  and  a  better 
transition  from  foreground  to  middle  distance  is 
aimed  at  by  introducing  the  architecture  as  a 
coulisse  on  the  left ;  the  impression  of  planes  actually 
retreating  to  a  distance  corresponds  more,  accord- 
ingly, to  that  achieved  by  Diirer  in  his  Maiivnloiii 
of  tlie  Ten  Thousand  at  Vienna,  whilst  the  adroit 
use  of  the  coulisse  is  familiar,  for  instance,  in  the 
Visitation  of  "The  Life  of  the  Virgin"  (B.  84). 
If  we  further  take  into  account  the  remarkably 
Italianized  forms  of  the  architecture  of  the 
gateway,  we  arrive  at  a  somewhat  later  period 
for  our  composition,  which  can  hardly  have 
been  produced  before  the  last  years  of  the  first 
decade  of  the  century,  probably  about  15 10  or  very 
little  earlier. 


Most  significant,  as  well  as  most  obvious,  is  the 
comparison  with  the  drawing  of  Calvary,  dated 
1505,  in  the  Uffizi,  first  as  regards  the  similar  idea  of 
grouping  a  series  of  successive  scenes  in  the  Passion 
around  a  Crucifixion  placed  in  the  middle  distance, 
then  also  as  regards  a  number  of  specially  similar 
groups  and  figures,  and  lastly  because  the  Uffizi 
drawing  also,  by  mere  chance,  was  destined  to  fall, 
nearly  one  hundred  years  later,  into  the  hands  of 
a  painter  who,  himself  of  alien  nationality  and  of 
a  completely  different  attitude  towards  art,  was 
induced  to  copy  Diirer's  original  precisely  by  its 
uniqueness  and  difference  from  anything  else  that 
he  knew.  The  juxtaposition  of  original  and  copy 
that  has  been  tried  in  the  Uffizi  bears  the  most 
eloquent  witness  to  the  exactness  of  the  copy  by 
Brueghel.  In  the  case  of  the  Calvary  at  Milan,  if 
one  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  great  enlargement 
of  the  original,  which  must  certainly  have  been  a 
drawing  of  moderate  dimensions,  was  bound  to 
bring  with  it  a  certain  freedom,  the  completely 
Dureresque  stamp  of  the  composition  convinces 
us  that  Pietro  da  Bagnaia  followed  the  pattern  set 
before  him  as  faithfully  as  his  limited  capacities 
enabled  him  to  do. 


BYZANTINE     ENAMELS     IN 

COLLECTION 

BY  O.  M.  DALTON 

HE  last  place  in  this  review  of 
Mr.  Morgan's  Byzantine  enamels  is 
occupied  by  two  small  triptychs 
mounted  in  the  middle  of  the  great 
western  triptych,  by  Godefroid  de 
Claire  or  a  member  of  his  school,'  formerly  pre- 
served at  Hanau,  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
From  the  time  of  tlie  French  Revolution  down  to 
a  few  years  ago,  when  Mr,  Morgan  acquired  it, 
this  admirable  work  of  art  had  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Walz,  which,  in  1792,  had  given  shelter  to 
the  then  Abbot  of  Stavelot  on  his  flight  into 
Germany  from  the  French  invasion  of  his  country. 
There  is  at  least  presumptive  evidence  to  justify  us 
in  attributing  both  the  great  and  little  triptychs 
to  about  the  time  of  Wibald  (a.d.  1130-1158),  an 
earlier  Abbot  of  Stavelot,  one  of  those  competent 
ecclesiastics  who  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  the 
history  of  the  Middle  Ages.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  diplomatic  missions  brought  him  to 
Constantinople,  and  he  may  well  have  carried  back 
with  him,  perhaps  as  imperial  gifts,  the  two  small 
Byzantine  triptychs,  the  larger  of  which  contains 
a  relic  of  the  wood  of  the  True  Cross.  It  is  a 
natural  inference  that  the  great  triptych  was  made 
to  enshrine  the  others,  since  the  fine  enamelled 

'Described  by  Sir  Hercules  Read  in   Archccologia,  LXII, 
pp.  21  etc. 
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medallions  with  which  its  leaves  are  enriched 
form  a  series  illustrating  the  Invention  of  the 
Cross.  But  the  present  arrangement  of  the  smaller 
works,  one  above  the  other  on  a  void  space,  like 
pictures  on  a  wall,  can  hardly  be  that  of  the 
twelfth  century  ;  we  have  to  suppose  the  loss  or 
destruction  of  additional  ornament,  perhaps  in 
the  form  of  supporting  gilt  metal  figures.  The 
Byzantine  enamels  would  not  appear  to  be  much 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Wibald.  As  Kondakoff 
has  observed,-  the  figures  are  not  upon  the  same 
high  artistic  level  as  those  of  the  Swenigorodskoi 
collection  ;  neither  in  composition  nor  colour 
can  they  compare  with  the  best  work  of  the  tenth 
or  eleventh  centuries  ;  they  can  but  hold  their  own 
with  the  m.'ignificent  Western  work  beside  them. 
The  effect  is  in  general  somewhat  spiritless  ;  while 
the  opaque  yellow  used  to  represent  gold  is  too 
predominant  in  certain  figures.  None  the  less, 
these  triptychs  are  very  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and 
the  scene  of  the  angelic  message  is  of  a  peculiar 
charm. 

In  the  larger  triptych,  four  enamelled  plaques 
surround  the  relic,  which  is  contained  in  a  cruci- 
form cavity  and  secured  by  two  gold  strips  in 
saltire  ending  in  pearls.  Below  the  arms  of  the 
cross  stand  Constantine  and    Helen,   with   their 

-  French  edition,  p.  206. 
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names  beside  them  ;  above  them  are  the  busts  of 
the  archangels  Gabriel  and  Michael.'  The  leaves 
have  enamelled  plaques  on  both  sides.  In  the 
interior,  within  borders  of  rather  coarse  orfevrerie 
cloisounee,'^  are  four  saints,'^  all  similarly  attired  in 
the  long  tunic  and  chlamys,  each  holding  crosses 
in  the  right  hand  :  the  letters  of  their  names  are 
in  vertical  columns  at  their  sides.  On  the  outer 
sides  are  busts  of  the  four  Evangelists,  enamelled 
strips  of  geometrical  design  dividing  the  leaves 
when  closed.  The  smaller  triptych  has  the  Cruci- 
fixion between  the  Virgin  and  S.  John,  with  the 
sun  and  moon  above  the  arms  of  the  cross,  and 
the  usual  inscriptions  accompany  the  standing 
figures.  The  interior  of  each  leaf  is  ornamented 
with  cabochon  stones  and  filigree,  within  borders 
similar  to  those  of  the  other  example.  On  the  ex- 
terior of  the  leaves  are  the  two  persons  of  the 
Annunciation,  the  angel  advancing  from  the  left, 
the  Virgin  erect  before  her  seat,  holding  the  purple 
wool  in  her  left  hand. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Byzantine  and  Western 
enamels  upon  the  Hanau  triptych  affords  an  in- 
teresting opportunity  of  contrasting  two  styles, 
which  illustrate  different  possibilities  of  the  art. 
Here  it  may  fitly  suggest  a  few  concluding  reflec- 
tions on  the  merits  of  Byzantine  enamel  compared 
with  the  work  produced  in  the  West  at  about  the 
same  period. 

The  reputation  of  Byzantine  enamel  does  not 
depend  upon  a  single  quality;  but  perhaps  its 
most  signal  distinction  lies  in  its  ambitious  use  of 
the  cloisonne  method  to  render  human  person- 
ality. This  is  its  true  differentia  ;  it  is  really  this 
that  we  remember  first  when  we  wish  to  recall  its 
salient  features.  So  bold  a  pretence  as  this,  of 
characterizing  men  in  pulverized  glabsand  soldered 
metal  strips,  could  succeed  only  upon  certain  well- 
defined  conditions  ;  it  required  at  once  complete 
mastery  of  technique  and  perfect  consciousness 
of  limitations.  For  the  large  resources  of  painted 
enamel  are  denied  to  the  process  which  works  with 
cells;  it  cannot  attempt  fluency  or  intricate  com- 
position ;  success  must  come  by  renunciations 
which  at  first  might  seem  impossible.  Yet 
undoubtedly  these  enamellers  did  succeed,  if  only 
because  they  renounced  with  full  comprehension 
of  loss  and  gain.  The  secret  probably  lies  in 
their  absorption  in  the  general  spirit  of  Byzantine 
art,  which  was  most  often  grave  and  sedate,  idealis- 
tic, and  governed  by  serene  convention.  Imbued 
with  this  spirit,  they  preferred  the  subjects  in  which 
it  was  most  manifest,  religious  subjects,  and  they 

^This  is  the  traditional  way  of  ornamenting  reliquaries  for 
wood  of  the  True  Cross  :  Constantine  and  Helen  are  almost 
invariably  represented. 

*  These  borders,  like  other  ornamental  parts  of  these  triptychs, 
may  well  be  of  Western  workmanship.  Orfevrerie  cloisonne 
was  certainly  used  in  a  similar  way  in  the  East — for  instance, 
on  the  Limburg  reliquary — but  the  work  was  of  better  quality 

'SS.  George,  Procopius,  Theodore  and  Demetrius. 
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treated  them  according  to  the  best  tradition  of 
their  time  with  the  economy,  the  restraint,  and 
much  of  the  high  dignity  of  greater  art.  Now  the 
cloisonne  method,  to  which  they  almost  exclusively 
adhered,  has  a  certain  natural  congruity  with  the 
Byzantine  spirit ;  its  adoption  was  thus,  in  a  way, 
predestined.  W'C  have  already  noted  that  this 
method  is  not  adapted  to  swiftly  creative  work; 
it  is  too  close  to  jewellery  and  to  all  the  minute 
and  elaborated  concerns  which  that  patient  craft 
implies.  But,  like  mosaic,  it  responds  to  the 
quiet  appeal  of  ceremonial  and  religious  thought ; 
it  renders  accepted  types  of  sanctity  or  devotion 
with  a  success  unsurpassed  by  any  of  its  rivals. 
We  are  tempted  to  indulge  the  fancy  that  the 
various  processes  have  each  their  ethnical  affinities, 
and  that  the  preferences  shown  by  different  races 
are  founded  upon  good  reasons  of  psychology. 
Arguing  so,  we  should  find  cloisonne  appropriate 
to  the  contemplative  Byzantine  or  Chinese  nature, 
and  champleve  the  appointed  style  of  imperative 
Romans,  or  of  the  strenuous  Mediaeval  peopleswho 
succeeded  to  the  Roman  estate.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  mood  of  an  adventurous  stock  finds  better 
expression  in  the  latter  method,  while  the  former 
is,  perhaps,  more  equal  to  subtle  problems  of 
design,  or  to  implications  of  individual  tempera- 
ment. The  Hanau  triptych  itself  might  serve  as  a 
commentary  upon  this  fancy,  for  one  at  least  of 
the  great  medallions  upon  its  leaves  exhibits  the 
trenchant  and  massive  style  which  champlev^  at 
its  best  is  able  to  assume.  This  is  the  roundel  with 
the  battle  of  the  Milvian  Bridge,^  vi'here  the  group 
of  charging  knights  with  lances  couched  and 
fluttering  pennons  suggests  the  force  and  impetus 
of  onset  with  an  astonishing  success.  No  cloisonn6 
enameller  could  render  the  movement  and  shock 
of  war  like  this,  nor  would  any  Byzantine 
craftsman  have  essayed  the  task.  His  was  a 
mind  attuned  to  other  moods,  preferring  effects 
of  delicate  concordance,  and  averse  from  all 
violences  of  act  or  passion.  Perhaps  it  was  partly 
for  this  reason  that  the  secular  pleased  him  less 
than  the  religious  subject ';  he  was  not  so  sure  of 
his  steps  in  this  field  ;  there  underlay  it  volcanic 
possibilities  alien  to  the  still  bent  of  his  imagin- 
ation. Where  we  are  in  a  position  to  make  fair 
comparison,  we  seem  to  find  him  here  inferior  to 
the  Western  artist.  The  dancers  on  the  crown  of 
Constantine  Monomachos  at  Budapest  are  some- 
what angular  ;  they  lack  the  ease  of  the  analogous 
figure  standing  before  the  minstrel  on  the  beautiful 
Limoges  casket  in  the  British  Museum.  This  is 
instinct  with  a  more  spontaneous  power  :  we  feel 
that  if  the  spirit  moved  her,  she  could  dance  with 
a  far  more  natural  grace.     If,  on  the  other  hand, 

*  Reproduced  in  colours,  Archctologia,  LXII,  pi.  iv. 

'Partly,  but  not  entirely  ;  for  the  destruction  of  secular  work 
was  probably  greater  than  that  of  enamels  made  for  a  religious 
purpose  and  more  often  preserved  in  the  sanctuaries  of  churches. 
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we  compare  a  saint  enamelled  in  Byzantium  with 
a  similar  subject  from  the  Rhine  or  Meuse,  the 
Eastern  work  will  worthily  sustain  the  com- 
parison. 

Byzantine  enamelling,  then,  stands  in  the  first 
place  on  its  achievement  in  the  province  of  figure  art. 
But  the  striking  merit  of  the  few  purely  decorative 
pieces  which  remain  might  almost  justify  the 
doubt  whether,  with  all  their  power  of  psycho- 
logical expression,  the  enamellers  might  not  have 
better  fulfilled  their  destiny  if  they  had  followed 
the  same  instinct  as  the  Chinese,  and  confined 
their  art  to  ornamental  motives.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  cloisonne  method,  whether  in 
gold  or  copper,  lends  itself  most  admirably  to 
decorative  design.  It  produces  good  "  heraldic  " 
animals;  where  a  whole  field  has  to  be  covered 
with  continuous  pattern,  it  is  conspicuously 
successful ;  there  is  about  it  a  delicacy  and  a 
lightness  unattainable  by  the  harder  champleve 
style.  The  restriction  of  the  colours  to  un- 
graduated  tones  is  also  a  reason  for  success  in 
ornament ;  it  is  the  principle  of  the  oriental,  the 
master  of  splendid  pattern.  There  is,  indeed, 
nothing  in  cloisonne  enamel  which  tempts  the 
emulation  of  sculptural  or  picturesque  effects. 
The  enameller  on  sunk  relief  (basse  iaillc),  and  the 
worker  in  champleve  both  yielded  in  some 
measure  to  this  temptation,  in  so  far  abandoning 
the  oriental  ideal  with  its  frank  and  bright  appeal. 
But  the  Byzantine  remained  true  to  contour  and 
to  ungraded  hues  ;  and  it  may  well  be  that  his 
work  in  pattern,  had  we  more  of  it,  would  rank 
among  his  most  exquisite  and  satisfying  achieve- 
ments. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Byzantine 
enamels,  in  view  of  their  costly  material,  are 
usually  of  small  compass,  and  that  in  consequence 
of  this,  plaques  with  numerous  figures  are  rare  : 
the  Crucifixion  in  the  Reiche  Capelle  at  Munich 
was  cited  as  among  the  larger  examples  in  existence. 
This  comparatively  restricted  scope  distinguishes 
them  from  the  work  of  the  enameller  on  copper, 
which  is  more  naturally  adapted  to  the  bigger 
scale  and  the  architectonic  treatment.  The 
Byzantine  enamel  is  less  suited  than  champlev6 
work  to  the  enrichment  of  large  objects ;  the  altar 
at  Kloster  Neuburg  is  more  appropriately  adorned 
than  the^<7/a  d'orc  in  S.  Marco  at  Venice.  The 
pala  has  real  magnificence ;  but  its  delicate  enamels 
are  misused  for  an  effect  which  coarser  work 
might  have  produced  even  better  ;  the  figures  are 
not  able  to  assert  their  several  values  at  the  dis- 
tance from  which  a  reredos  should  be  regarded  ; 
they  are  lost  in  the  general  splendour,  and  like 
printed  type  held  too  far  from  the  eye,  refuse  to 
be  properly  deciphered.  It  might  be  urged  that, 
just  as  the  designs  of  mediaeval  stained  glass  often 
seem  of  little  consequence,  the  sheer  beauty  of  the 
colour  being  alone  significant,  so  these  enamelled 


figures  matter  nothing,  while  their  beautiful  colour 
is  all.  But  that  is  hardly  a  point  of  view  with 
which  the  enameller  himself  would  have  agreed. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  further  upon  that  fine 
sense  for  colour  which  is  so  habitually  manifested 
in  Byzantine  enamel  :  the  matter  lies  beyond  dis- 
cussion. The  practice  of  centuries  counted  for 
much  in  the  formation  of  a  taste  which  seldom 
errs  ;  *  and  the  enameller  may  have  profited  not 
a  little  by  the  experience  of  other  arts,  chiefly 
those  of  the  mosaicist  and  the  illuminator.  The 
influence  of  mosaic  might  hz  assumed  from  the 
identity  of  the  material  which  it  employed  ;  but  the 
colour  of  many  illuminated  books  is  also  closely 
akin  to  that  of  enamels,  and  if  the  painter  makes 
free  use  of  gold,  the  analogy  is  often  striking  in 
the  case  of  individual  figures.  A  full-length  of 
Our  Lord  in  one  MS.,  a  bust  of  S.  John  in 
another,  a  Crucifixion  in  a  third,  may  be  so  clearly 
inspired  by  the  same  feeling  and  taste  as  that  of 
the  enameller  that  they  at  once  persuade  us  of  an 
aesthetic  relationship.  The  headpieces  of  con- 
temporary books  with  their  conventional  floral 
scrolls  on  a  gold  ground,  may  in  their  turn  be 
compared  with  ornamental  enamels ;  the  leaf  design 
upon  the  halo,  for  example,  described  in  the  first 
article,  is  of  a  kind  popular  with  the  illuminator  ; 
the  very  perfect  scrolls  in  the  decorative  band  at 
the  base  of  the  large  enamel  in  the  Museo  Kir- 
cheriano  at  Rome  might  almost  have  been  copied 
from  illumination.'  In  brilliance  and  depth  the 
work  of  the  Byzantine  craftsman  may  be  excelled 
by  the  finest  enamels  on  sunk  relief,  such,  for 
example  as  the  Royal  Gold  Cup  in  the  British 
Museum,  where  the  tones  have  the  lucent 
splendour  of  gems  ;  in  the  bold  use  of  massed 
colour  it  may  not  equal  the  perfected  work  of 
Limoges,  of  the  Rhine  or  the  Meuse;  yet  in 
harmony  and  balance,  in  its  assured  exclusion  of 
vulgarity,  it  is  in  the  first  rank,  and  is  likely  to 
remain  unrivalled. 

Though  Byzantine  art  as  a  whole  was  more 
amenable  to  change  than  is  supposed,  the  con- 
servatism of  the  Byzantine  enameller  is  certainly 
conspicuous.  His  types  altered  but  little,  his  pro- 
cess never,  because  the  first  were  in  harmony  with 
a  very  stable  environment,  the  second  suited  these 
so  well  that  change  seemed  only  vanity.  With 
the  champleve  process  on  copper  he  was  ac- 
quainted, but  he  appears  to  have  rarely  used  it ; 
the  best-known  instance  of  its  occurrence  is  the 
panel  with  S.  Theodore,  formerly  in  the  Basilew- 
sky  collection,  and  now  in  the  Hermitage  at  S. 
Petersburg.      Enamelling   upon  surfaces  in  high 

•Occasionally  the  choice  or  ju.xtaposition  of  colours  may 
surprise  our  taste  :  in  the  larger  of  the  two  triptychs  described 
in  the  present  article,  the  heavy  yellow  upon  the  garments  of 
Constantine  and  Helen  beplasters  the  figures  and  reduces  the 
effect  of  the  gold  background. 

"This  enamel  is  in  many  ways  of  an  exceptional  character, 
but  the  inspiration  is  evidently  Byzantine. 
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relief  he  equally  knew;  but  that  also  is  represented 
almost  alone  by  the  bookcover  at  Venice  with  S. 
Michael,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 
While  his  Western  contemporaries  in  Europe  were 
abandoning  cloisonne  for  champlev^,  champleve 
for  basse  iaille,  basse  taille  for  painted,  he  re- 
mained steadfastly  loyal  to  the  first ;  the  latest 
specimens  of  his  expiring  art  still  follow  the  tech- 
nical principles  adopted  in  its  youth  and  con- 
sistently maintained  throughout  its  prime.  We 
observe  this  same  immutability,  this  same  aversion 
from  experiment,  in  all  the  goldsmith's  work  of  the 
East-Roman  Empire,  a  characteristic  which  may 
be  explained  by  various  causes  both  general  and 
particular.  Among  the  latter  may  be  noted  the 
persistence  of  a  single  architectural  style,  because 
in  old  days  it  was  the  way  of  architecture  to  set 
the  style  for  the  imitative  industrial  arts.  The 
use  of  enamelling  in  the  West  was  gravely  modi- 
fied by  the  change  from  Romanesque  to  Gothic  ; 
in  the  East  the  general  principles  of  building  and 
decoration  remained  more  nearly  the  same,  and  in 
so  far  as  they  affected  the  minor  arts,  they  had 
never  been  prejudicial  to  enamel.  This  circum- 
stance  contributed,    perhaps,    to   strengthen   the 


natural  affinities  between  Byzantine  enamel  and 
mural  mosaic.  For  mosaic  was  never  ousted,  as  in 
the  West,  by  a  great  architectural  change  ;  its  unin- 
terrupted reign,  as  long  as  there  was  wealth  to 
support  it,  may  well  have  reacted  upon  the 
enameller's  art  and  contributed  to  its  longevity. 

It  would  be  possible  to  prolong  comparison 
between  the  vitreous  art  of  other  countries  and 
this  Byzantine  enamel,  in  so  many  ways  incompar- 
able ;  it  would  be  easy  further  to  enlarge  upon  the 
merits  which  assure  to  it  an  elect  place  in  a  chosen 
company.  But  it  is  not  the  aim  of  these  articles  to 
exhaust  a  subject  which  may  be  more  fully  studied 
elsewhere  ;  their  purpose  is  to  strike  a  keynote, 
not  to  follow  the  theme  through  all  its  variations. 
They  may  fitly  close  with  the  reassertion  of  one 
quality  which  Byzantine  enamel  possesses  in  an 
eminent  degree,  that  of  resuming  in  its  narrow 
compass  the  sentiment  of  a  whole  age  and  culture. 
As  from  the  study  of  a  single  fine  Greek  intaglio 
one  might  half  divine  the  Hellenic  spirit,  so  from 
one  enamelled  medallion  like  those  which  have 
been  here  discussed  we  might  almost  infer  the  bias 
of  the  Byzantine  genius,  were  every  monument  of 
its  greater  art  destroyed. 


PRINCIPLES  AND  EVOLUTION  OF  FURNITURE  MAKING— IV 
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SOCIAL  FACTOR  {contimied) 

have  now  reached  again  that  critical 
point  in  economic  history,  the  invention 
of  power-driven  machinery,  which  I  ap- 
proached    in    my    second     article    by 

irSanother  route.     This  invention  was  an 


intellectual  victory  of  the  human  race  which  cannot 
be  regarded  as  in  itself  an  unmixed  evil.  Its 
directly  pernicious  effects  on  art,  and  how  they  can 
be  minimized  or  prevented,  I  shall  consider  in 
another  article  ;  its  most  pernicious  effects  are  those 
which  result  indirectly  from  its  economic  and  social 
reactions.  The  use  of  machinery  further  facilitates 
that  disintegration  of  the  process  which  had  begun 
with  the  manipulation  of  cheap  labour  by  the 
architect,  and  had  already  reached  a  high  pitch  of 
perfection  in  the  factory  system  as  expounded  by 
Adam  Smith  to  an  admiring  people.  Whilst 
adding  enormously  to  the  total  wealth  of  a  com- 
munity, it  further  aggravates  what  I  have  called  the 
mal-distribution  of  processes — the  processes,  that  is 
to  say,  of  production  and  consumption  ;  since  it  has 
an  effect  similar  to  that  which  attends  the  enclosure 
of  common  lands  in  setting  afloat  large  supplies  of 
cheap  labour,  continually  displaced  with  the  inven- 
tion of  every  new  machine,  and  thus  tends  to  keep 
wages  at  the  subsistence  level ;  and  since  it  adds  to 
the  landlords  another  class,  that,  namely,  of  the 
great  employers,  which  is  similarly  enriched  at  the 
expense  of  the  people.     Art,  therefore,  practically 
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ceases  to  exist  as  the  direct  expression  of  man's 
pleasure  in  his  daily  work  ;  we  have  destroyed  this 
pleasure  first  by  giving  the  worker  too  much  work 
to  do,  and  secondly  by  depriving  him  of  all  initiative 
in  the  doing  of  it  and  making  it  the  monotonous 
repetition  to  order  of  some  one  or  more  uninteresting 
and  often  unintelligent  operations  in  a  merely 
mechanical  series.  This  loss  of  intrinsic  pleasure 
in  the  process  may  sometimes  be  compensated  for 
by  that  prospective  pleasure  in  the  result,  in  virtue 
of  which,  as  I  have  said,  art  may  be  indirectly  as 
well  as  directly  the  expression  of  man's  pleasure  in 
his  daily  life  and  occupations  ;  it  is  because,  how- 
ever mechanical  the  process,  they  can  still  feel 
a  sense  of  genuine  pride  and  pleasure  in  a  clearly 
vital  result,  and  of  genuine  responsibility  for  the 
safety  or  welfare  not  only  of  fellow  citizens 
but  of  fellow  workers,  that  the  builders  of  loco- 
motives and  battleships,  barges,  fishing-boats  or 
wagons,  are  the  worthiest  and  nearest  representa- 
tives to-day  of  the  old-world  craftsman.  But  in 
the  more  general  trades  of  building  and  furnishing 
this  element  of  prospective  pleasure  in  the  result  is 
also  usually  lost  to  the  worker  by  what  I  have 
called  "  the  alienation  of  the  result",  another  factor 
in  the  decadence  of  art  which  increases  with  the 
growing  mal-distribution  of  processes,  but  only 
produces  its  fullest  effect  under  the  modern  factory 
system.  In  the  middle  ages  our  wonderful  halls 
and  churches  were  built  and  furnished  by  craftsmen 
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who  formed  a  numerous  and  important  part  of  the 
population  by  which  these  buildings  were  used,  and 
they  were  often  actually  paid  for  to  a  large  extent  out 
of  the  funds  of  their  own  craft  guilds  ;  but  to-day 
our  working-class  men  are  often  ashamed  to  be 
seen  in  their  old  churches,  and  they  no  longer  even 
belong  to  their  own  craft  guilds.  And  not  only 
have  they  a  smaller  actual  share  than  formerly, 
whether  as  wages  or  public  utilities,  in  the 
product  of  their  labour,  but  they  have  a  far 
less  real  relationship  with  the  classes  for 
whom  they  chiefly  work.  Whereas  in  the  village 
community,  in  the  Greek  or  mediaeval  city,  even  in 
the  English  country  town  of  a  generation  ago, 
classes  however  distinct  in  economic  status  were 
yet  in  direct  and  continuous  personal  contact,  the 
disintegration  of  the  industrial  process,  and  the 
resulting  aggregation  of  workers  in  factories,  and  of 
factories  in  industrial  centres,  lead  rapidly  to  a  com- 
plete segregation  of  proprietary  and  industrial  classes, 
the  interpolation  of  a  large  clerical  and  distributing 
class,  disqualified  like  the  workers  by  their  poverty, 
and  like  the  non-productive  consumers  by  their 
ignorance  of  the  productive  process,  as  patrons 
of  industrial  art,  and  the  breaking  therefore  of  the 
old  personal  relations  and  the  old  community  of 
ideas  and  standards  between  the  producers  and  the 
really  effective  consumers.  The  pleasure  and  pride 
and  interest  taken  by  the  craftsman  in  a  complete 
work  of  his  own  hands  which  is  to  be  possessed  and 
admired  by  well-known  local  dignitaries  or  by 
personal  friends  and  immediate  neighbours  is  enor- 
mously greater  than  that  which  can  be  taken  by  the 
factory  hand  or  the  sweated  worker  in  his  allotted 
portion  of  the  kickshaw  which  passes  via  Tottenham 
Court  Road  or  Bond  Street  to  regions  quite  beyond 
his  ken. 

The  deleterious  effect  on  art  of  this  alienation  of 
the  result,  even  when  the  methods  and  conditions 
of  industry  are  otherwise  unchanged,  is  always 
illustrated  when  an  oriental  or  savage  or  peasant 
race  is  induced  to  cater  for  European  markets, 
usually  by  a  frank  inferiority  of  workmanship 
which  implies  sheer  contempt  for  the  taste  and 
acumen  of  the  foreign  customer.  But  it  is  illustrated 
in  another  and  more  fatal  way  when  the  home 
producer,  humbly  acquiescing  in  his  loss  of  status, 
continues  to  respect  at  a  distance,  and  even  perhaps 
to  invest  with  more  mysterious  powers  and 
perfections  than  formerly,  a  consumer  whom  he 
knows  so  little  that  he  dare  hardly  speak  to  him  in 
his  native  tongue.  From  the  Renaissance  onward 
the  arts  of  civilized  Europe  bear  witness  clearly 
enough  to  an  over-emphasis  of  class  distinctions 
which  is  just  as  fatal  to  art  as  it  is  to  manners  and 
conversation  in  begetting  everything  that  is  over- 
formal  or  over-florid  at  the  e.xpense  of  everything 
that  is  spontaneous  and  natural  and  sincere. 

It  is  possible  that  the  demands  of  art  and  luxury 
should  be  reconciled  in  an  upholstered  chair  ;  but 


the  advent  of  the  upholsterer  is  nevertheless  a 
further  symptom  of  the  social  disease  which  1  am 
here  describing.  This  disease  begins,  as  I  have 
shewn,  with  a  gradual  loss  of  pleasure  in  their  daily 
work,  alike  by  the  producers  and  the  consumers  of 
industrial  art,  and  in  the  growth  of  a  great  dis- 
tributing class  to  whom  the  pleasure  in  work  as 
distinct  from  the  desire  for  profits  or  wages  is 
presumably  quite  unknown.  But  the  pleasure 
which  all  classes  of  the  community  have  thus  lost 
in  the  exercise  of  their  creative  faculties  all  alike 
seek  for,  though  all  may  not  obtain,  in  the  satis- 
faction of  merely  carnal  appetites.  In  a  state  of 
perfect  health,  we  may  imagine,  whether  or  not  it 
has  ever  been  enjoyed  by  man,  the  producing  and 
consuming  instincts  would  balance  each  other  with- 
out adjustment  by  that  moral  sense  in  which  the 
animal  is  therefore  wanting.  Between  the  decline 
of  art  and  the  growth  of  luxury,  and  between  the 
decline  of  art  and  the  growth  of  self-conscious  or 
professed  morality,  correspondences  have  been  often 
noted  ;  all  three  phenomena,  not  to  come  nearer 
home,  were  conspicuous,  for  instance,  under  the 
Roman  empire ;  the  mob  howled  for  "  bread  and 
circuses  "  '  ;  the  Roman  aristocrat  resorted  to  eme- 
tics in  order  that  he  might  resume  his  meal ;  the 
moral  exhortations  of  Aurelius,Senecaand  Epictetus 
rivalled  in  austerity  those  of  the  Christian  fathers 
by  whom  Rome  was  so  soon  afterwards  converted  ; 
the  artist,  as  I  have  said,  was  superseded  by  the 
mechanic  ;  and  when 

In  his  cool  hall  with  haggard  eyes 
The  Roman  noble  lay  ; 


or 


Drove  abroad,  in  furious  guise, 
Along  the  Appian  way, 


we  may  be  sure  that  the  upholsterer  also  had  piled 
his  well-stuffed  cushions  on  the  cast  metal  couch 
or  car.  In  this  article  I  have  been  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  decline  of  art ;  but  these  usually 
concurrent  phenomena,  the  decline  of  art,  the 
growth  of  luxury,  and  the  growth  of  professed 
morality,  are  all  capable  of  the  same  explanation. 
Art,  that  is  to  say,  is  the  symptom  of  a  social  health 
and  self-conscious  morality  of  a  social  disease  which 
in  their  extreme  forms  may  be  thus  defined.  It  is 
the  formula  for  health  that  the  producing  instincts, 
as  operating  without  moral  stimulus,  are  easily 
sufficient  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  appetites  as 
operating  without  moral  restraint ;  it  is  the  formula 
for  disease  that  the  producing  instincts  as  thus 
stimulated  are  barely  sufficient  even  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  appetites  as  thus  restrained.  In  the 
state  of  health  this  harmony  of  the  producing  and 
consuming  instincts,  whilst  it  depends  partly  upon 
good  natural  conditions,  has  for  its  social  condition 

'The  Roman  ampitheatre,  organized  solely  (or  the  spectators, 
as  compared  with  the  Olympic  games  of  Greece,  organized 
mainly  for  the  competitors,  exactly  illustrates  that  social  deca- 
dence which  is  more  seriously  expressed  in  the  decline  of  art. 
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that  the  processes  of  consumption  and  production 
shall  be  fairly  shared  and  enjoyed  by  the  whole 
community  ;  and,  as  a  perfect  example  of  poetic 
justice,  it  is  only  when  the  consumer  gets  the  upper 
hand  of  the  producer  in  a  community  that  the 
consuming  gets  the  upper  hand  of  the  producing 
instincts  in  all  its  members. 

In  the  light  of  this  diagnosis  it  is  not  surprising 
that  our  attempted  Gothic  and  handicraft  revivals 
should  have  coincided  with  the  great  humanitarian 
movements  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  that  they 
should  only  have  been  attended  hitherto  with  the 
same  very  moderate  success.  But  both  in  art  and 
in  social  reform  we  have  seen  only  the  beginning 


of  achievements  which  may  yet  be  great.  I  have 
shown  that  the  one  primarily  depends,  like  the 
other,  upon  that  redistribution  of  processes  which 
is  a  problem  for  the  politician  rather  than  for  the 
craft-revivalist ;  but  that  it  depends  secondarily  on 
a  reintegration  of  the  industrial  process  which, 
though  it  may  well  be  facilitated  by  political 
reforms,  is  not  yet  contemplated  in  any  political 
programme,  and  is  essentially  the  craftsman's 
problem.  With  this  reintegration  of  the  process, 
allowances  being  made  for  the  part  which  must 
certainly  be  played  by  science  and  machinery  in 
modern  industry,  I  shall  attempt  to  deal  in  another 
article. 
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AN  ENGLISH  LIVERY  CUPBOARD  OF 
ABOUT  1500 

Examples  of  English  medic-eval  furniture — above 
all,  domestic  furniture  as  distinct  from  ecclesiastic — 
are  of  such  rarity,  that  the  discovery  of  an  impor- 
tant specimen  and  its  acquisition  for  the  National 
Collection  is  an  event  that  should  not  be  allowed 
to  pass  unrecorded.  The  article  of  furniture  in 
question,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  standing  livery 
cupboard  of  oak  [PLATE  facing  p.  185],  was  found 
a  few  months  ago  by  a  country  dealer  in  a  farm- 
house at  Burwarton,  Shropshire.  The  news  of  the 
"  find  "  having  become  known,  a  special  effort  was 
made  to  secure  it  for  the  furniture  collections  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  The  owners,  a  well- 
known  firm  of  dealers  at  Hitchin,  into  whose  hands 
it  had  come,  were  good  enough  to  give  the  museum 
the  refusal  of  it  at  a  reduced  price;  and  a  benefactor 
came  forward  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Robert  Mond, 
who  generously  bought  it  and  presented  it  to  the 
museum. 

The  cupboard,  which  measures  5  ft.  4  in.  in 
height  and  4  ft.  i  in.  in  width,  has  in  front  six 
panels  carved  in  openwork  and  designed  for  the 
ventilation  of  the  contents,  consisting  of  the  articles 
of  food  which  would  be  delivered  {livrl'c)  or  dis- 
tributed out  of  it.  Three  of  the  panels  are  carved 
with  perpendicular  Gothic  tracery,  two  with  a  single 
ostrich  feather,  and  the  remaining  one  with  a  design 
resembling  a  crocketted  pinnacle.  Considering  its 
age  and  the  vicissitudes  through  which  it  has  passed, 
the  piece  is  singularly  complete,  and  has  been 
spared  any  modern  restoration.  It  possesses  its 
original  shelves,  and  the  surface  still  retains  traces 
of  the  vermilion  colour  which  once  covered  the 
whole  exterior. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  cupboard,  which 
has  stood  for  years  in  the  farm  at  Burwarton,  came 
from  some  local  house  of  importance.  The  two 
chief  houses  existing  in  the  neighbourhood  about 
the  year  1500,  the  date  when  it  is  presumed  the 
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piece  was  made,  were  Ludlow  Castle  and  Ticken- 
hall  Manor,  Bewdley — both  of  them  royal  resi- 
dences. The  latter,  known  also  as  Ticknell,  was 
originally  the  property  of  the  Mortimers,  Earls  of 
March,  and  was  purchased  and  enlarged  by  Henry 
VII  for  his  eldest  son,  Prince  Arthur.  The  Lords 
President  of  the  Council  of  the  Marches  held  their 
court  there  nearly  every  summer,  which  was  at- 
tended by  the  Prince ;  and  it  was  at  Tickenhall 
Manor  that  the  boy  Prince  resided  with  his  youth- 
ful bride,  Catherine  of  Aragon.  Five  months  after 
his  marriage  he  sickened  of  the  plague,  then  raging 
in  London,  and  in  April,  1502,  while  on  his  way  to 
Ludlow  Castle,  which  was  specially  fixed  for  the 
winter  sitting  of  the  Court,  he  died  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  his  age. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  cupboard  is  to 
be  associated  in  some  way  with  Arthur  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  two  feathers  on  the  front  are  of  very 
similar  design  to  the  single  ostrich  feathers  which 
figure  on  the  Prince's  chantry  in  Worcester 
Cathedral.  On  the  lower  part  of  each  of  these  two 
feathers  areremainsof  scroll  or  label-likeprojections 
which  when  complete  with  their  original  colour 
would  have  been  painted  with  the  motto  "  Ich 
Dien  ".  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  crocketted 
canopy,  or  the  mere  outline  of  the  opening  which  it 
fills,  is  intended  for  the  initial  A.  On  this  point, 
however,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion,  since 
the  type  of  capital  letter  which  the  design  resembles 
was  not  generally  adopted  until  towards  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

H.  Clifford  Smith. 

THE  BUONCONSIGLIO  PANEL  AT  THE 
BURLINGTON  FINE  ARTS  CLUB 

There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  suggestion,  made  by  Dr.  Tancred 
Borenius  in  The  Burlington  Magazine  for  May 
last  (pages  96,  etc.),  that  the  figure  in  this  panel 
by  the  side  of  S.  Luke  is  a  Carmelite  :  for,  from  the 


end  of  the  thirteenth  century,'  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  Carmehte  dress  has  been  the 
white  cappa  or  mantle  which  obtained  for  them  in 
this  country  their  name  of  White  Friars.  The 
colour  of  the  tunic  and  scapular,  worn  under  the 
cappa,  has  varied  ;  tan  colour  is  generally  associ- 
ated with  the  order  but  black  has  had  its  vogue 
and  so  has  grey. 

It  appears  from  Helyot  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  the  choir  religious  wore  a  black 
and  the  lay  brothers  a  tan  tunic.^  The  general  of 
the  order,  John  Soretti,  adopted  the  latter,  partly 
because  in  his  opinion  it  was  the  original  colour, 
and  partly  because  it  was  then  used  by  its  more 
lowly  members.  But,  in  spite  of  this,  the  use 
of  black  seems  to  have  continued  and  in 
Buonconsiglio's  day  to  have  been  usual  in  Italy. 
This  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  at  the 
general  chapter  of  the  order  held  in  Rome  in  15 13, 
the  head  of  the  congregation  of  Mantua  was  asked 
to  change  the  tan  coloured  tunic  and  scapular 
used  by  his  congregation  for  the  black  in  ordinary 
use  ;  the  brown  dress  had,  however,  had  papal 
approbation  in  1484,  and  he  refused  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  the  chapter. 

Two  hundred  years  later,  when  the  tan  coloured 
tunic  was  the  ordinary  Carmelite  dress,  Bonanni 
notes'  that  there  was  a  house  of  the  Mantuan 
congregation  in  Rome,  the  friars  belonging  to 
which  wore  grey  ;  and  that  the  same  was  done  by 
those  attached  to  another  house  in  Rome,  S.  M, 
di  Monte  Santo. 

Grey,  a  dark  grey,  was  also  used  by  Carmelites 
in  France  and  Germany  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  the  former  country  it  was  the  colour  of  those 
who  belonged  to  the  congregation  of  the  strict 
observance,*  and  in  Germany  the  convents  which 
did  not  respond  to  the  appeal  made  by  the  general 
in  1649  for  the  adoption  of  the  strict  observance, 
yet  seem  to  have  changed  their  black  tunic  and 
scapular  for  one  either  of  dark  grey  or  of  tan 
colour.^ 

Other  variations  are  found  in  the  Carmelite 
habit.  The  friars  of  the  Mantuan  congregation 
wore  a  white  hat  instead  of  the  black  one  in 
general  use,  whilst  those  of  S.  M.  di  Monte  Santo 
in  Rome  wore  none  at  all,  but  covered  their  heads 
with  their  hoods.^    Even  at  the  present  day,  though 

'  Before  the  adoption  of  ttie  white  cappa  they  wore  a  striped 
one — four  white  and  three  black  vertical  stripes — whence  they 
were  called  the  fralrcs  barrati ;  but  in  the  year  1287  the 
white  mantle  was  adopted,  by  permission  of  Pope  Honorius 
IV,  and  at  a  somewhat  later  date  its  use  was  confirmed  by 
Boniface  VIII.  The  change  was  noted  by  the  compiler  of 
the  important  Libcr  Mcmorandorum  of  the  black  canons  of 
Barnwell  by  Cambridge  as  having  been  made  by  the  English 
friars  about  the  year  1290  {Libcr  Mcmorainionim  Ecclcsic  dc 
Bernewdle,  edited  by  J.  W.  Clark,  Cambridge,  1907,  at  page  212). 

''Helyot,  Hiitoirc  tics  Oriircs  Moiiastujucs  (ed.  1714),  i,  324. 

'Ordinum  Rcligiosoruni  Catalogus  (cd.  4),  Kom*,  1738,  i,  fig. 
Ixvi. 

■•Helyot  0/.  cit.,  i.  336. 

»/fc.  338. 

'  Bonanni ,  loc.  cit. 
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the  rule  among  the  discalced  Carmelites  (who 
date  from  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century) 
is  that  the  lay  brothers  should  wear  a  brown 
mantle  and  no  hood,  in  Spain  they  wear  not  only  a 
hood  but  a  white  mantle  like  those  of  the  choir.' 

Enough  has,  I  submit,  been  said  to  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  figure  being  a  Carmelite,  and  the 
halo  shows  that  it  is  a  Saint.  The  book  held  in 
the  left  hand  suggests  one  of  two  things,  the 
legislator  of  the  order  holding  the  book  of  the 
rule,  or  some  well-known  teacher  or  doctor.  The 
legislator  of  the  Carmelites  was  S.  Albert,  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  but  there  is  nothing  here  to  suggest 
him.  The  Very  Rev.  Benedict  Zimmerman, 
O.C.D.,  prior  of  the  Carmelite  house  at  Wincanton, 
has  been  good  enough  to  make  a  suggestion 
which  certainly  seems  to  be  a  likely  one.  In  his 
opinion  the  figure  is  intended  to  be  S.  Peter 
Thomas,  whose  feast  appears  for  the  first  time  in 
a  missal  printed  in  1509 — during  the  period,  that 
is,  of  Buonconsiglio's  activity.  This  saint  was 
born  in  the  south  of  France,  about  the  year  1301. 
He  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Paris ;  and  when 
the  theological  faculty  was  established  at  Bologna, 
and  the  four  mendicant  orders  furnished  readers,  he 
was  one  of  the  two  appointed  in  1361  by  the 
Carmelites.  This  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
book.  Previous  to  this  he  had  filled  various 
positions  of  importance.  In  1345  he  was  pro- 
curator of  his  order  in  the  papal  curia  ;  later  he 
was  sent  on  various  missions  by  the  pope  ;  in  1354 
he  was  bishop  of  Lipari  and  Patti  and  nuncio  in 
Hungary,  Servia,  and  Bosnia.  In  1359  he  became 
bishop  of  Caron  ;  four  years  later  he  was 
translated  to  Crete ;  and,  again,  in  the  following 
year  to  Constantinople  as  patriarch.  He  had  then 
for  five  years  been  legate  in  the  Levant  and,  as 
such,  charged  with  the  duty  of  raising  an  army  to 
fight  the  Moslem.  With  this  army  he  was  present  at 
the  siege  of  Alexandria  in  1365  ;  being  wounded, 
he  returned  to  Cyprus,  where  he  died.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  his  connexion  with  this  crusade  and 
his  death  explain  the  presence  of  the  crucifix. 

Fr.  Zimmerman,  to  whom  1  am  indebted  for 
these  facts,  is  a  well-known  authority  on  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  his  order  ;  he  says  that  he  feels 
"pretty  safe"  in  the  suggestion  he  makes,  and 
should  have  no  hesitation  whatsoever,  but  for  the 
absence  of  any  indication  of  the  episcopal  dignity. 
One  feels  the  force  of  the  difficulty  he  himself  raises, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  that  date  a 
Carmelite  bishop  would  have  worn  the  habit  of 
his  order,  the  only  indication  of  his  dignjty,  when 
in  ordinary  dress,  being  the  ring  on  his  right  hand 
which  is  here  hidden  by  S.  Luke. 

Egerton  Beck. 

A  NIGHT  CLOCK  BY  EDWARD  EAST 
The    student  of   English   horology   of    the   late 
seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries  cannot 

'  The  Catholic  Encyclopccdia,  s.v,  Carmelite. 
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fail  to  have  noticed  the  devices  adopted  by  the 
leading  makers  to  supplement  the  dial  and  hands, 
such  as  repeating  work  and  pulling  strings  to  sound 
the  hour  last  struck,  and  other  contrivances 
adapted  to  the  one  end,  of  being  able  to  tell  the 
time  in  the  dark.  With  pocket  watches  the  same 
result  was  achieved  with  the  slide  and  push 
repeaters,  and  even  Sedan-chair  watches  were 
nearly  always  fitted  with  repeating  work.  The 
fact  was,  of  course,  that  after  nightfall  the  houses 
were  sparingly  lighted,  and  the  streets  left  in  utter 
darkness  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  footpad. 

Elaborate  quarter-striking  clocks  had  the  draw- 
back of  sounding  once  in  every  fifteen  minutes, 
and  for  bedrooms  they  were  inadmissible  in 
consequence  unless  the  sleeper  possessed  the 
Napoleonic  faculty  of  sleeping  in  the  midst  of  a 
cannonade.  Edward  East,  the  Court  Horologist 
to  Charles  II,  appears  to  be  the  only  maker  who 
succeeded  in  perfecting  a  night  clock  upon  the 
dial  of  which  the  hours  could  be  recorded  and 
illuminated  by  a  light  placed  behind.  The  device 
was  one  of  considerable  merit,  as  the  hour-striking 
clocks  were  useless  excepting  at  each  sixty-minute 
interval,  and  quarter-sh-ikers  must  have  been  a 
nuisance.  Repeating  clocks  sounded  only  the 
hour  last  struck,  even  if  the  string  were  pulled 
fifty-nine  minutes  afterwards. 

Edward  East  is  referred  to  here  as  the  only 
maker  of  night  clocks  at  this  period,  for  the  reason 
that  every  specimen  which  I  have  seen, — and  that 
is  only  four  in  all,  as  they  are  exceedingly  rare — 
bears  his  signature.  Of  these  four,  three  are 
bracket  clocks,  the  fourth  being  the  long  clock 
illustrated  in  the  accompanying  plate. 

The  inquiring  Pepys  refers  to  a  night  clock  in 
the  bedchamber  of  Catherine  of  Braganza,  the 
consort  of  Charles  II,  as  "  her  clock  by  her  bedside, 
wherein  a  lamp  burns  that  tells  her  the  time  of  the 
night  at  any  time  ". 

Edward  East  was,  perhaps,  the  earliest  of  the 
well-known  makers.  He  was  established  in  Fleet 
Street  as  early  as  1635,  and  probably  in  Pall  Mall 
even  before  this.  He  died  a  few  years  after  the 
accession  of  William  III.  East  must  have  seen 
many  radical  innovations  in  the  clocks  of  his  day, 
the  most  notable  being  the  introduction  of  the 
pendulum  of  Christian  Huygens  (whom  Evelyn 
persistently  refers  to  as  "  Mr.  Zulichem  "),  by  the 
Fromanteels  and  the  disappearance  of  the  former 
balance-wheel  control.  East  could  have  taken  up 
the  long-case  clock  only  at  the  latter  part  of  his 
career,  as  it  was  not  until  Robert  Hooke's  "anchor" 
escapement  was  superadded  to  the  Huygens- 
Fromanteel  "royal"  pendulum  that  the  confine- 
ment of  weight  clocks  in  tall,  narrow  cases  became 
possible,  by  restricting  the  arc  described  by  the 
pendulum  in  its  swing. 

The  night  clock  shown  here  is  a  choice  specimen 
of  East's  work    of    about    1680-85.      The    dial, 
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which  is  beautifully  engraved,  has  two  key  squares, 
the  one  in  the  centre  of  the  lunette  for  setting  the 
time,  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  dial  for  winding 
the  clock.  The  movement  is  an  eight-day,  with  a 
39  inch  (or  seconds)  pendulum.  The  dial  has  a 
lunette-shaped  aperture  cut  through  the  plate,  the 
outer  edge  of  which  is  furnished  with  60  serrations, 
one  for  each  minute  of  the  hour.  These  are  sub- 
divided by  Roman  numerals  for  the  quarters,  each 
quarter  again  into  an  eighth  by  a  pierced  hole. 
The  pierced  devices  at  the  right  and  left  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lunette  indicate  where  the 
hour  commences.  Inside  the  lunette  is  a  flat 
disc,  with  a  hole  and  a  small  pointed  dot,  and 
behind  this  again  is  another  disc  with  the  hour 
numerals — in  Arabic  figures — pierced  through. 
Figure  b  of  the  Plate  shows  the  case  with  the 
hood  raised,  which  is  held  in  place  by  a  coiled 
spring,  visible  in  the  illustration.  The  small  shelf 
on  the  back  board  is  intended  to  hold  a  lighted 
candle,  and  the  movement  is  provided  with  a  kind 
of  gabled  roof  to  throw  off  any  drips  of  oil  or 
grease. 

The  working  of  the  clock  is  ingenious  and 
peculiar.  The  hole  in  the  disc  carries  the  12 
shown  in  FIGURE  c  in  its  passage  from  the  left  to 
the  right  of  the  lunette,  which  takes  exactly  one 
hour.  In  the  position  shown,  the  clock  indicates 
twelve  minutes  past  the  hour.  As  the  1 2  disappears 
on  the  right,  another  hole  containing  the  i  appears 
on  the  left,  this  number  being  in  turn  carried 
round  the  lunette.  The  entire  number  of  the  hour 
numerals  is  contained  behind  the  dial-plate,  and 
the  ingenuity  of  the  device  is  shown  by  the  method 
adopted  for  keeping  each  number  immovable  in 
its  passage  across  nearly  half  of  the  dial.  FIGURE  D 
explains  the  working  of  the  clock.  This  being 
viewed  from  the  back  shows  the  Arabic  numerals 
in  reverse.  The  hour  numerals  are  each  on 
separate  plates,  which  are  linked  together  as  shown. 
The  disc  immediately  behind  the  engraved  dial 
carries  behind  it,  on  the  decagonal  wheel,  five  of 
the  numbers  between  the  12  and  the  i  seen  through 
two  holes  on  the  right  and  left,  immediately 
opposite  each  other.  As  the  decagonal  wheel 
makes  one  tenth  of  a  revolution,  it  picks  up  one  of 
the  numbered  plates  on  the  left  and  drops  one  on 
the  right.  For  example  :  the  hole  through  which 
the  12  shows  in  the  illustration  carries  the  plate 
with  this  number  until  the  ten-sided  wheel  has 
revolved  to  the  opposite  position,  that  occupied  at 
present  by  the  6,  which  takes  approximately  one 
hour  to  accomplish.  The  disc  carries  with  it  on 
the  wheel  the  7,  2,  9,  4  and  11.  These  plates  are 
so  arranged  that  the  fifth  to  the  left  of  the  visible 
number  (or  the  right  in  the  reversed  view  of  the 
dial  as  shown  in  D)  is  the  next  hour,  the  fifth  in 
the  opposite  direction  being  the  one  immediately 
preceding.  Thewholestring  of  thenumbersrevolves 
once  in  rather  more  than  two  hours,  although  it 
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(C)  ENLAUGED  VIEW  OF  THE  BRASS  ENGRAVED  DIAL.  SIGNED 
"  EDUARDUS  EAST,  LONDINI,"  UNDER  THE  LUNETTE,  DIAL 
IlJ    X     loJiN. 


1.4. 


(a)  oak  case  VENEERED  WITH 
WALNUT  OYSTER-PIECES  AND 
INLAID  WITH  COLOURED 

FLORAL  MAKCJUETERIE  IN 
PANELS  OF  EHONY,  6  FT.  lO  IN, 
HIGH.  WAIST,  lOi  X  /  IN. 
DEEP 


(D)   view   OF     THE    MOTION-WORK    OF   THE 
BEHIND.      BACK    PLATE   REMOVED 


SEFN     FROM 


(H)  THE  CASE  WITH  THE 
HOOD  RAISED  SHOWING 
THE  SPRING  CATCH,  THE 
ROOFING  OF  THE  MOVE- 
MENT, AND  THE  SHELF 
TO  HOLD  THE  LAMP  OR 
CANDLE 


A   NIGHT   CLOCK    BY    EDWARD    EAST 


takes  twelve  for  each  to  appear,  in  turn,  through 
the  apertures  in  the  revolving  disc. 

This  device,  although  exceedingly  simple  when 
explained,  must  have  demanded  considerable 
inventive  and  mechanical  ability  to  originate. 
The  decagonal  wheel  is  directly  connected,  on  its 
arbor,  with  what  is  usually  the  hour-wheel  of  the 
motion-work,  but  the  period  of  revolution  of  the 
wheel  in  this  clock  demands  considerable  calcu- 
lation to  ascertain.  That  Edward  East  was  proud 
of  his  work  is  suggested  by  the  beautiful  and 
costly  engraving  of  the  dial  and  the  conspicuous 
signature  thereon,  "  Eduardus  East,  Londini". 

Herbert  Cescinsky. 

NEW  DOCUMENTS  CONCERNING  EL 
GRECO 

The  important  little  book,  "  El  Greco  en  Toledo  ",' 
has  apparently  not  yet  been  duly  noticed,  so  that  a 
longer  account  of  its  contents  than  can  be  given 
in  an  ordinary  review  may  be  useful  to  students  of 
the  master  and  serve  to  draw  attention  to  its  merits. 
It  seems  to  be  the  first  work  of  a  young  Toledan 
student  and  practically  forms  a  supplement  to  Don 
B.  M.  Cossio's  well-known  book.  Being  the  direct 
fruit  of  his  teaching,  it  does  honour  to  pupil  and 
master  alike.  Sefior  Cossio  has  already  boasted 
that  he  has  learned  more  from  his  scholars  than 
from  his  own  teachers,  and  the  harmonious  differ- 
ences between  the  two  writers  which  appear  in  this 
book  grace  a  dull  subject,  and  also  increase 
confidence  in  Seiior  San  Roman  y  Fernandez 
already  inspired  by  his  evident  capacity  for  his 
task.  When  his  new  researches  enable  him  to 
corroborate  his  master's  conclusions  he  is  frankly 
triumphant,  and  as  affectionately  candid  when  they 
enable  him  quite  as  often  to  correct  them.  Either 
result  proves  the  sincerity  of  Sr.  Cossio's  boast  and 
his  remarkable  educative  faculty. 

Sr.  San  Roman  is  a  born  archivist ;  he  hunts 
down  his  data  as  pertinaciously  as  a  German 
controversialist  on  the  track  of  a  rival's  mistakes. 
When  a  dreary  search  through  all  the  archives  of 
Toledo  and  the  neighbourhood  yielded  him  no 
further  evidence  concerning  El  Greco's  disputed 
tomb,  he  explored  the  vaults  of  Santo  Domingo  el 
Antiguo  and  found  his  answer  among  the  bones. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  leaves  the  reader  in  no 
doubt  whether  he  is  certain  of  his  own  meaning, 
for  he  expresses  it  in  unmistakable  terms,  and 
Skaiidiiiavis)nns  is  no  reproach  in  Spanish.  His 
primary  object  is  the  publication  of  the  eighty- 
eight  new  documents  comprised  in  his  Appendix. 
Among  them  is  the  sworn  inventory  of  El 
Greco's  goods  written  out  by  Jorge  Manuel 
five  days  after  his  father's  death  (Document  52). 
Though  often  quoted,  this  is  the  first  time  that  it 

>  Sin  RomAn  y  Ferndndez  (Francisco  de  Borja  de),  El  Greco 
en  Toledo,  0  iiucvos  investi'^acioncs  accrca  de  la  vicla  y  obras  de 
Dominico  Thcotocopiili.     Madrid  :  Suarez.      igii. 
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has  been  printed  in  its  entirety.  While  revealing 
incidentally  El  Greco's  straitened  circumstances 
and  his  wide  reading,  it  enumerates  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  canvases  remaining  on  his 
hands,  which  have  already  served  to  legitimatize 
several  extant  pictures  of  dubious  origin.  Sundry 
painters'  tools  and  materials  are  specified,  such  as 
easels,  hand  and  table  grinders,  canvas  and  the 
like,  but  sculptors'  implements  are  entirely  omitted. 
The  omission  now  seems  to  us  pointed,  con- 
sidering that  El  Greco's  legal  and  lay  description 
among  his  contemporaries  was  always  "  painter  " 
only,  and  never  "sculptor"  nor  "architect". 
Moreover,  we  now  possess  documentary  evidence 
of  his  not  having  executed  the  principal  statues^  of 
the  church  which  he  was  especially  invited  to 
Toledo  to  adorn,  and  we  have  no  evidence, 
except  uncorroborated  report,  that  he  executed  any 
elsewhere.  Other  negative  evidence,  common  to  all 
these  documents,  checks  the  "domesticiteeffren^e" 
which  has  connected  El  Greco  with  a  bevy  of 
wives  and  daughters  imagined  in  all  the  passably 
good-looking  beardless  faces  occurring  in  his 
works.  The  new  documents  preserve  the  same 
silence  as  the  old  concerning  any  wives,  mistresses 
or  children  of  El  Greco's,  besides  a  single 
Toledan  mistress,  Geronima  de  las  Cuebas  (Doc. 
49,  57  and  24),  and  his  only  child,  Jorge  Manuel, 
whom  she  bore  him  in  1578.  By  dating  Jorge 
Manuel's  birth  six  years  earlier  than  Sr.  Cossio  did, 
as  Sr.  San  Roman  now  does  for  convincing  reasons 
(Doc.  31),  he  obliges  us  to  seek  portraits  of  him, 
at  any  rate  as  a  youth,  in  other  pictures  than  those 
in  which  they  have  been  seen  hitherto.  But  Jorge 
Manuel  receives  some  compensation  from  Docu- 
ments 21  and  13,  for  they  provide  him  with  a 
possible  partner  in  responsibility  for  his  father's 
lapses,  named  Francisco  Preboste,  El  Greco's 
servant.  There  may  well  be  genuine  works  by 
Preboste  still  awaiting  their  true  ascription. 

Documents  8  and  9  show  that  though  the  eccle- 
siastical "  faculty  "  for  The  Iniermcnt  of  the  Count  of 
Orgaz  is  dated  1584,  the  picture  was  probably  not 
begun  until  after  the  date  of  the  contract  in  1586.  El 
Greco,  quite  ready  to  carry  his  appeals  to  Home, 
was  not  the  man  to  begin  a  purely  local  subject  on 
so  grand  a  scale,  without  security.  By  comparison 
with  Villegas'sstatement,'itseenis  also  probable  that 
the  vast  canvas  was  painted  within  nine  months. 
Document  8  also  mentions  an  undertaking  by  El 
Greco  to  paintaSV/'/f/c/v  in  fresco  below  the  picture, 
and  thus  makes  the  only  allusion  which  we  have 
either  to  this  Sfpitlcrc  or  to  iiis  painting  in  fresco 
at  all.  Documents  76  and  77  fix  El  Greco's  paint- 
ing of  the  San  Bernardino  now  in  the  Prado, 
between  the  19th  of  February  and  the  12th  of 
September  1604,  and  No.  22  shows  that  he  painted 

-  I.e.,  the  live  figures  of  the  retablo  in  Sanio  Domingo  el 
Antiguo  which  were  executed  by  Juan  Bautista  Monego. 
'  Villegas  says  he  saw  it  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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the  pictures  of  the  Caridad  at  Illescas  contempor- 
aneously with  it  or  immediately  afterwards.  The 
authorship  of  the  Bayona  (Titulcia)  and  the  De 
Fuera  paintings  still  remain  a  question  for  intrinsic 
criticism  which  must,  however,  now  conform  to 
Sr.  San  Roman's  documents  bearing  on  the  subject.* 
The  reasonable  conclusions  which  he  reaches,  with 
Sr.  Cossio's  general  concurrence,  may  however  be 
cursorily  noticed.  Though  Jorge  Manuel  was 
ostensibly  responsible  for  the  pictures  in  the  parish 
church,  he  seems  to  have  been  assisted  by  his 
father's  advice  and  probably  by  his  brush.  As 
regards  the  hospital,  some  of  the  pictures,  notably 
The  Baptism  of  the  altar  on  the  epistle  side,  may  be 
fairly  ascribed  to  El  Greco's  hand,  but  not  to  his  in- 
tention as  regards  their  present  location,  while  The 
/4;/;n(;fc/a//o;zmaybeaccredited  for  what  it  is  worth 
to  Jorge  Manuel  or  more  likely  perhaps  to  the 
"  painter  and  gilder  "  Gabriel  de  Ulloa.  El  Greco's 
design  for  the  retablos,  especially  the  retablo  mayor, 
is  known  to  have  been  so  much  altered — indeed  of 
necessity'' — by  Jorge  Manuel,  and  again  by  his 
successor,  Ulloa,  that  it  is  still  impossible  to  do 
more  than  conjecture  El  Greco's  share  in  the 
present  structures  ;  he  seems,  however,  to  have  de- 
signed all  the  statues  of  the  retablo  mayor  except 
the  Calvary  at  the  summit. 

Sr.  San  Roman's  belief  that  El  Greco  designed 
for  sculpture,  but  executed  none,  is  well  founded 
according  to  all  historical  canons  ;  the  case  against 
his  having  designed  buildings  is  stronger  still. 
Five  buildings  have  been  generally  attributed  to 
him  on  the  strentgh  not  of  a  respectable  tradition, 
but  of  statements  made  by  writers  of  established 
inaccuracy.  Three  of  the  buildings  have  been 
shown  to  be  the  work  of  others,"  and  there  is  no 
corroborative  evidence  in  favour  of  the  other  two.' 
Sr.  Cossio  himself  suggested  a  sixth,  the  old  palace 
of  the  cigarral  de  Buenavista,  relying  on  the  poet 
Medinilla's  description  of  it, 

formado  a  iraza  e  invencion  cretea, 
but  as  Sr.  San  Roman  points  out,  it  is  much  less 
likely  that  Medinilla  is  alluding  obscurely  to  a 
Candiot  architect,  than  that  he  is  merely  retouching 
a  worn  cliche  descriptive  of  "  Daedalian  "  work- 
manship :  and  this  common-sense  explanation 
tallies  with  the  comment  on  the  line  supplied 
during  the  poet's  life-time  by  his  friend  Francisco 
de  Rojas.  Sr.  San  Roman,  however,  makes  one 
omission  in  discussing  this  whole   question,   re- 

•*  For  the  parish  church  of  Bayona,  see  documents  25,  26,  z8, 
37,  82  ;  for  the  hospital  de  Afuera,  50,  51,  52,  63,  65,  67,  74,75. 

'  The  curved  apse  of  the  church  was  remodelled  on  a 
rectangular  plan  after  El  Greco  had  made  his  design. 

*  Santo  Domingo  el  Antiguo  in  all  probability,  and  the  Caridad 
certainly,  is  byVergara  ;  the  Casa-Ayuntamiento  is  by  Herrera. 
See  Cossio  (M.B.)  El  Greco,  Madrid  1908,  V. I., p.  127  ;  459,695  ; 

458- 

'  On  the  contrary,  Sr.  Cossio  has  shown  the  unlikelihood  of 
El  Greco's  having  designed  the  fourth,  the  secularized  church 
of  Doria  Maria  de  Aragon  in  Madrid  ;  and  the  fifth  (op.cit. ,  p. 
458),  San  Francisco's  at  Illescas,  no  longer  exists. 


markable  in  so  candid  and  careful  a  historian. 
In  summing  up  the  improbabilities,'  he  forgets  the 
porch  of  the  College  of  San  Bernardino,  though 
he  himself  tells  us "  that  in  the  contract  for  its 
actual  construction  a  clause  was  inserted  providing 
that  if  it  were  not  built  "como  lo  ordenare 
dominico  greco,  que  fue  el  que  dio  la  traza  "  it 
should  be  pulled  down  again.  But  there  it  stands, 
apparently  the  one  outdoor  construction  of  which 
the  master  really  was  the  architect,  unless  we  may 
interpret  "  traza  "  as  a  design  and  not  a  structural 
design. 

In  the  Church  of  Santo  Domingo  el  Antiguo 
are  five  vaults  only.  One  is  peculiarly  constructed. 
A  niche  projects  from  the  main  chamber.  And 
this  is  the  one  "  facing  the  principal  door  ",  which 
we  have  documentary  evidence  to  show  was 
acquired  in  perpetuity  by  El  Greco  in  1612.  But 
above  this  vault  is  the  altar  of  the  Alcocer  family, 
who  thus  seemed  to  have  dispossessed  El  Greco. 
In  this  niche  Sr.  San  Roman  found  the  remains  of 
one  person  lying  apart,  and  he  thus  leaves  less 
doubt  than  his  own  caution  allows  that  he  has 
handled  the  bones  of  El  Greco. 

The  only  section  of  this  lucid  book  in  which  the 
author  fails  to  make  his  meaning  clear  is  the 
chapter  in  which  he  disputes  the  identity  in  site  of  El 
Greco's  chambers  within  the  "casas"  of  the  Marques 
de  Villena,  and  the  now  famous  museum,  the 
Casa  del  Greco.  This  obscurity  is  largely  due  to 
the  publisher's  economy  in  not  having  provided  a 
transparent  map.  Even  the  course  of  the  Tagus 
differs  perceptibly  in  the  reproduction  of  El  Greco's 
plan  of  Toledo  and  the  modern  one  which  faces 
it.  However,  the  question  which  exercises  the 
author  here,  is  of  purely  local  interest.  He  advo- 
cates the  planting  of  a  neighbouring  plot,  on  which 
he  is  convinced  that  the  "  casas  "  once  stood,  for  a 
memorial  to  the  master.  But  it  will  seem  to  the 
world  at  large  that  El  Greco's  lars  and  lemurs  have 
less  cause  for  complaint  in  the  Marques  de  la  Vega 
Inclan's  hospitable  galleries — misnamed  and  mis- 
placed— than  banished  from  the  creations  of  their 
client's  hands  to  a  public  playground  planted  even 
in  situ  propria  and  called  a  garden.  El  Greco's 
genius  is  eminently  personal  and  has  by  this  time 
become  exotic,  having  little  to  do  with  municipal 
bands,  dozing  workmen,  or  even  children's  games. 

S.  B.  P, 

A  PALMA  GIOVINE  IN  THE  NATIONAL 
GALLERY? 

In  1838  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  presented 

the  National  Gallery  with  the  superb  Michelangel- 

esque  Leda  and  the  Swan  that  now  hangs  in  privacy 

at  the  Gallery.     To  keep  it   company  his  Grace 

gave,  too,  a  Venus  and  Mars  by  Tintoretto.     This 

picture,    now   "attributed    to     Tintoretto",    still 

6  Pp.  89-91. 
»P.  48. 


accompanies  the  Leda  in  the  seclusion  of  the 
Director's  Office.  The  Venus  and  Mars  is  a  large 
piece.  Venus  is  seated,  her  back  to  the  spectator, 
on  a  bed:  she  leans  over  and  presses  backwards 
Mars,  who  is  half  reclining,  on  the  right.  His  legs 
project  beyond  the  bed  into  the  foreground  ; 
Cupid  standing  there  obligingly  undoes  the  god's 
buskin  :  Mars's  flesh  is  hot  and  swarthy. 

In  Richard  Symonds's  Notebook  (Egerton  MSS. 
1636)  lists  of  pictures  of  varying  interest  are  given. 
They  are  headed  "  Observations  of  certain  old 
pictures  I  have  seen  in  England  since  my  return 
from  Italy".  The  following  is  interesting:  "The 
Collection  of  the  Earle  of  Northumberland  in 
Suffolke  bowse,  27  Dec.  1652.  Mr.  Stone  who 
coppyes  shewed  them".  After  several  pictures  by 
Holbein,  Titian,  Tintoret  and  Vandyck  we  find — 
"  Palma  Giovene.  A  Venus  whole  body  on  a  bed, 
and  Mars  a  fat  red  knave  which  she  pulls  down 
and  Cupid  pulls  off  his  buskins".  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  specialists  on  Palma  Giovine  might 
be  able  to  decide  if  this  picture  at  the  National 
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Gallery,  attributed  to  Tintoretto,  is  really  Palma's, 
a  painter  unrepresented  in  the  National  Collection. 
It  seems  probable  that  Symonds,  who  had  been 
a  kind  of  connoisseur  in  Italy,  knew  what  he  was 
talking  of  in  1653.  One  other  note  of  his  I  will 
give.  After  mentioning  Robert  Walker's  copying 
"  Titian's  woman  naked  and  a  man  playing  on  the 
organ,  Hutchinson  has  the  original",  he  says: 
"The  Spanish  Ambassador  had  the  Famous  Venus 
of  Titians  for  wch  the  King  was  offord  ;^25oo. 
Coppyed  by  Walker".  It  has  not  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  certain  that  Walker  copied  this  picture 
himself.  C.  H.  Collins  Baker. 

[Sir  Charles  Holroyd,  the  Director  of  the  National 
Gallery,  concurs  in  Mr.  Collins  Baker's  attribution 
and  proposes  to  alter  the  label  which  at  present 
bears  the  name  of  Tintoretto.  The  picture  is  not 
on  public  exhibition,  but  it  will  be  shown  to 
students  of  art  upon  application  on  week-days 
when  the  office  is  open,  namely,  from  10  till  4,  or 
on  Saturdays  from  10  till  i. — Ed.] 
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'  HE  fear  was  expressed  last  month  that 
in  the  future  the  Conseil  des  Musees 
Nationaux  would  be  even  more  power- 
ful, in  regard  to  purchases  for  the 
Louvre,  than  in  the  past ;  that  fear 
has  been  speedily  justified.  If  proof  were  needed 
that  the  existence  of  the  Council  is  a  calamity,  it 
has  been  afforded  by  the  proceedings  in  regard  to 
a  painting  by  the  late  Henri  Regnault  in  the 
Carcano  collection.  The  picture  in  question  re- 
presents a  seated  model  in  a  decollete  dress  with 
bare  legs  and  arms,  holding  on  her  lap  a  dish  with 
a  dagger  in  it  and,  for  some  unknown  reason,  it 
has  been  christened  "Salome",  It  has  several 
faults  of  drawing,  the  colour  is  unpleasant,  and 
the  taste  of  the  picture  is  execrable ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
a  Salon  picture  of  the  dark  ages  of  the  nineteenth 
century  painted  by  a  young  man  of  a  certain 
talent,  just  the  sort  of  picture  that  would  have 
pleased  Napoleon  III.  Madame  Carcano  had 
paid  for  it  the  excessively  high  price  of  36,000 
francs.  For  reasons  into  which  it  is  probably 
better  not  to  inquire,  a  Press  campaign  was 
started  in  favour  of  the  acquisition  of  this  picture 
for  the  Louvre.  The  leader  in  the  campaign  was 
M.  Arthur  Meyer,  the  editor  of  the  "  Gaulois  "  ; 
as  a  member  of  an  old  French  family,  M.  Meyer's 
patriotic  feelings  were  shocked  by  the  prospect 
that  such  a  masterpiece  might  go  to  America: 
Moreover,  Henri  Kegnault  was  killed  in  the 
Franco-German  war  ;  didce  et  decorum  est  pro 
patria  itiori,  as  we  all  know,  but  he  was  not  alone 
in  that  respect ;  a  good  many  other  people  were 
killed  in  the  war,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  suggested 


that  the  nation  should  purchase  all  their  produc- 
tions. Yet  that  was  the  chief  argument  offered  in 
favour  of  the  purchase  of  this  picture  by  the 
nation.  It  is  almost  incredible  but  it  is  true  ;  and 
what  is  still  more  incredible  is  that  nobody  ven- 
tured to  say  in  public  that  the  argument  was 
ridiculous. 

A  subscription  list  was  started  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  picture,  the  Conseil  des  Musses  Nationaux 
solemnly  assembled  in  the  Galeries  Georges  Petit 
and  voted  200,000  francs  for  that  purpose.  The 
amounts  subscribed  broughtthe  total  up  to  395,000 
francs,  but  even  at  that  price  the  Louvre  did 
not  get  the  picture.  It  was  run  up  to  480,000 
francs,  at  which  price  it  was  bought  by  Messrs. 
Knoedler.  As  a  well-known  picture -dealer 
remarked,  "  Le  Louvre  a  couru  un  grand  risque  "  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  risk  is  not  yet  entirely  over. 
Messrs.  Knoedler  have  offered  the  picture  to  the 
Louvre  at  the  price  which  they  paid  for  it,  namely 
528,000  francs  including  the  charges,  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  French  sense  of  the  ridiculous  has 
revived  and  it  does  not  appear  likely  that  the 
balance  will  be  subscribed.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
picture  will  find  an  appropriate  place  on  the  walls 
of  a  Chicago  sausage-manufacturer.  But  what 
can  one  think  of  an  administration  that  allows 
itself  thus  to  be  led  by  the  nose?  It  is  an  open 
secret  that  the  keepers  of  painting  did  not  want 
the  picture  at  any  price,  and  since  Henri  Regnault 
is  already  adequately  represented  in  the  Louvre  by 
two  pictures,  both  much  better  than  this  so-called 
Salome,  their  indifference  is  justified.  The  whole 
incident  is  one  more  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
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present  system  of  purchase  is  as  bad  as  any  system 
could  be.  The  Louvre  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
the  laughing-stock  of  Europe. 

Having     failed     to     obtain     the    Salome,    the 
Council   proceeded   to    pay,   at    the    same    sale, 
297,000  francs   (including  charges)  for  L' Alice  dcs 
Chdtaigncrs    of    Theodore    Rousseau,  a  painting 
inferior  to  several  of  the  works  by  Rousseau  already 
in  the  Louvre,  and  very  dark.     What  the  Louvre 
can   want   with   another    landscape  by  Rousseau 
at  such  a  price,  Heaven  alone  knows.     There  are 
already  too  many  pictures  of  the  1830  school  in 
the   Louvre  and  some  of  them  ought  to  be  dis- 
tributed  among   Provincial    Museums.      But   the 
policy  of  the  Conseil  des  Mus6es  Nationaux  seems 
to   be  that  of  following  the  snobismc  of  the  day  ; 
it  is  afraid  to  buy  except  in  fashionable  sales,  and 
is  determined  to  show  that  it  is  even  more  stupid 
than  private  collectors.     While  a  price  like  this  is 
paid   for  an  example  of   a  painter  already  more 
than  sufhciently  represented  in  the  national  collec- 
tion, the  nation  has  never  yet  bought  a  Manet  or  a 
Degas  and  some  of   the  finest  works   of    Manet 
have  been  allowed  to  leave  the  country.     Those 
who  love  France  cannot  but  deplore  the  fact  that 
she  should  be  thus  misrepresented  by  her  officials. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  purchase  was  made  at  the 
Doucet    sale    which    can    be    approved    without 
reserve ;    the   Louvre   bought   for  95,700    francs 
(charges  included),  the  superb  pastel  by  Perronneau, 
Porirait  of  Abraham  van  Robais,  to  which  attention 
was  called  last  month  (page  172).     This  is  one  of 
Perronneau's  very  finest  works  and  is  worthy  of 
a  place  in  the  national  collection.     The  Museum 
has  also  acquired  from  the  Doucet  collection  the 
painting  by  Hubert  Robert  of  the  Long  Gallery 
in  the  Louvre,  thanks   to   the   generosity  of   M. 
Fenail,    who   bought    it   for    33,110    francs    and 
presented  it  to  the  nation.     At  the  same  sale  the 
Museum  of  the   Town   of    Paris   acquired   three 
fine  drawings   by  Watteau  :    Le   Pelcrin   (61),  for 
37,950  francs  ;  Le  Savoyard  a  la  niarmotte  (60),  for 
15,400  francs  ;  a  sheet  of  studies  of  men  (65),  for 
23,650   francs,  including  charges    in    each    case. 
The  Carnavalet  Museum  bought  at   the    Doucet 
sale  for  57,750  francs,  including  charges,  a  large 
painting  by  Hubert  Robert  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Opera  by  fire  in  1781.     The  Louvre  was  right 
not  to  bid  for  any  of  the  Watteau  drawings,  none 
of  which  was  as  fine  as  those  which  it  possesses 
already ;    but    it    is    much   to    be   regretted   that 
Fragonard's  painting  Le  Soiige  dn  mendiant  was 
not  bought  for  the  nation,  especially  as  it  fetched 
only  137,500  francs  (including  charges),  a  very  low 
price,  as  prices  go  nowadays.      If  the  Rousseau, 
bought   at   the   Carcano    sale,    is   worth    297,000 
francs,  Le  Soiige  dii  mendiant  is  worth  a  million, 
for  it   is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of   Fragonard, 
who,  moreover,  is  less  adequately  represented   in 
the   Louvre  than  Rousseau   is.     If  pictures  were 
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bought  for  the  Louvre  by  universal  suffrage,  the 
results  could  not  be  worse  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  they  would  be  belter. 

The    Carcano    and    Doucet   sales   have   shown 
once  more  how  astonishing  is  the  lack  of   dis- 
crimination on  the  part  of  contemporary  collectors, 
and  how  utterly  they  have  lost  all  sense  of  propor- 
tion.     While   outrageous    prices   were   paid    for 
works  of  little  or  no  artistic  value,  the  best  things 
were,    as    a    rule,     less    dear    than    the    others. 
There  were  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  they  only 
helped   to  prove   it.      The  best   painting   in  the 
Carcano   collection  was,  undoubtedly,  the   Christ 
pleiire  par  les  saintes  jemvies  of  Rubens,  a  work 
entirely  from  the  hand  of  the  master,  for  which  the 
experts  asked   80,000  francs  but  which  cost    M. 
Kleinberger,  who  had  the  good  taste  to  buy  it, 
only  56,870  francs,  including  charges  ;  it  fetched 
25,000  francs  at   the  San   Donato  sale   in    1868. 
Compare  with  this  low  price  some  of  the  other 
prices  paid  (charges  included)  :  266,200  francs  for 
Fortuny's   Mariage  espagnol;    154,000   francs  for 
Leibl's  Portrait  of  the  Wife  of  the  Architect  Gedon  ; 
385,000  francs  for  Corot's   La   Solitude,   Souvenir 
de     Vigen,     Limousin ;     297,000     francs    for    the 
Rousseau    already     mentioned;     225,610     francs 
for  Delacroix's  L'Assassinat  de  L'Evique  de  Liege, 
etc.     I   cannot  share  the  enthusiasm  that  some 
have   shown    for   the   last-named   picture,  which 
fetched  6,000  francs  at  the  Orleans  sale,  35,000 
francs  at  the  Villot  sale  in  1865,  and  46,000  francs 
at  the  Khalil  Bey  sale  in  1868  ;  La  Lefon  d' equita- 
tion, for  which  the  experts  asked  60,000  francs  and 
for  which  M.  Tauber  paid  154,110  francs  including 
charges,  seems  to  me  a  much  better  example  of 
Delacroix,   but    nevertheless   far   from   cheap    at 
the    price.      The    collection    included   an    early 
Rembrandt  of  no  great  interest,  supposed  to  be 
a  portrait  of  the  painter's  sister,  which  Madame 
Carcano  bought  at  the  San  Donato  sale  in  1868 
for  21,600  francs,  and  for  which  Messrs.  Durand- 
Ruel  on  May  31st  paid  401,500  francs,  charges 
included.    M.  Feral  paid  198,550  francs  (including 
charges)  for  the  large  Portrait  de  la  Belle  Nani,  by 
Paul  Veronese,  which  did  not  specially  appeal  to 
me  ;  this  picture  was  bought  by  Madame  Carcano 
at  the  San   Donato  sale  for  30,200  francs.     The 
total  sum  fetched  by  the  Carcano  collection  was 
3,944,032  francs,  which,  with  the  charges,  amounts 
to   ;£ 1 73,537  for   123  paintings,  57  water  colours 
and  drawings,  and   92  other  objects — in  all  272 
lots.     Yet  the  collection  contained  no  work  of  art 
of  supreme  quality  and  very  few  that  were  even 
good.    It  was  a  collection  admirably  characteristic 
of  the  taste  of    the  Second   Empire  and  would 
have  been  well  paid  for  at  one-fourth  of  the  price. 
The     Doucet     collection    was    quite    another 
matter  ;  of  its  kind  it  was  first-rate,  a  collection 
chosen  with  admirable  taste  by  a  man  who  really 
appreciates  beautiful  things.  Some  of  the  prices  paid 


suggested  temporary  insanity  on  the  part  of  the 
purchasers,  but,  given  the  craze  for  anything  and 
everything  belonging  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  the  fact  that  the  snobbery  of  collectors  leads 
them  to  pay  in  an  important  sale  three  times  as 
much  as  they  would  pay  anywhere  else,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  it  should  have  realized  the  enor- 
mous total  of  13,884,460  francs,  or,  including 
charges,  ^610,916.  This  is,  of  course,  a  record  in 
the  history  of  auction  sales  not  only  in  France, 
but  in  the  world.  The  highest  totals  previously 
recorded  in  France  were  those  of  the  Lelong  and 
Spitzer  sales,  which  realized  respectively  9,565,000 
and  9,107,000  francs.  The  Lelong  and  Spitzer 
collections  were  much  larger  than  that  of  M. 
Doucet,  and  the  sales  lasted  for  many  more  days. 
The  record  of  2,797,635  francs  for  a  single  day 
realized  on  the  first  day  of  the  Roussel  sale  last 
March  was  beaten  by  the  first  day  of  the  Doucet 
sale,  when  the  total  was  3,312,600  francs,  and  far 
surpassed  by  the  second  day,  which  produced  a 
total  of  6,644,500  francs. 

As  in  the  Carcano  sale,  the  finest  works  did  not 
by  any  means  always  fetch  the  highest  prices. 
Certainly,  the  pastel  by  Latour,  which  fetched  the 
highest  price  of  all,  was  one  of  the  finest  things  in 
the  collection  and  Latour  never  surpassed  it ;  it 
was  the  portrait  of  Duval  de  I'Epinoy,  for  which 
Baron  Henri  de  Rothschild  paid  (including 
charges)  660,000  francs.  This  pastel  fetched  only 
S,2io  francs  so  recently  as  1903  at  a  sale  of  the 
contents  of  the  Chateau  de  Beaumont-la-Ronce, 
and  M.  Doucet  afterwards  paid  120,000  francs  for 
it ;  the  experts'  estimate  on  June  5th  was  300,000 
francs,  and,  superb  as  it  is,  it  is  certainly  not  worth 
more.  Is  it  in  accordance  with  common  sense 
that  a  masterpiece  by  Fragonard  should  fetch 
137,500  francs,  and  a  masterpiece  by  Latour,  who 
can  hardly  be  counted  the  equal  of  Fragonard, 
660,000  ?  The  truth  is  that  prices  have  no  sort  of 
relation  to  artistic  value  ;  it  was  plain  at  the  Doucet 
sale  that  the  buyers  were  guided  chiefly  by  subject 
and  prettiness.  Not  that  the  portrait  of  Duval 
de  I'Epinoy  is  pretty,  but  many  of  the  high  prices 
had  no  other  reason.  Lc  Soiige  dn  inciidiant,  like 
most  great  works  of  art,  may  require  a  certain 
education  in  order  to  appreciate  its  qualities  ; 
although  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  general 
public  would  appreciate  them  more  than  we  some- 
times imagine.  But  the  buyers  at  the  Doucet  sale 
were  supposed  to  be  connoisseurs ;  what  were  they 
doing  to  let  such  a  picture  pass  ?  Let  the  truth  be 
told  :  they  neither  understood  nor  appreciated  it 
for  the  same  reasons  that  make  them  fail  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  great  Impressionists,  to 
whose  work  it  has  so  striking  a  resemblance.  It 
is  too  sincere,  too  modern  a  painting  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  people  who  tumble  over  one  another  to 
acquire  a  gouache  by  Baudoin  or  a  drawing  of  a 
pretty  woman  by  Portail.     It  often  amazes  me  that 
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revolutionaries  iiave  never  realized  the  argument^ 
that  they  might  deduce  from  the  attitude  towards 
works  of  art  of  the  "cultivated  classes". 

Even  more  striking  than  the  comparison  between 
the  prices  of  Le  Songe  dn  ifiendiant  and  of  the 
pastel  by  Latour  is  the  comparison  between  the 
price  of  the  former  and  that  paid  for  a  very  much 
inferior  work  of  Fragonard  himself,  Le  Sacrifice 
an  Minotaure,  for  which  Madame  Watel-Dehaynin 
gave  no  less  than  396,000  francs,  charges  included. 
Le  Songe  dn  Mcndiant  was  bought  at  the  Hotel 
Drouot  only  nine  years  ago  for  43,200  francs  and 
the  Sacrifice  an  Minotaure  fetched  5,300  francs  at 
the  Walferdin  sale  in  1880.  Finer,  again,  than  the 
latter  picture  is  Le  Fen  anx  poudrcs,  also  by 
Fragonard,  which  M.  F^ral  succeeded  in  buying 
for  a  private  collector  for  122,100  francs,  including 
charges ;  this  picture  fetched  1,520  francs  at  the 
Villars  sale  in  1868,  2,520  francs  at  the  Mcrton 
sale  in  1874,  and  2,000  francs  at  the  Becherel  sale 
in  1883.  Thus,  in  a  sale  in  which  prices  as  a  rule 
reached  a  level  never  before  known,  two  of  the 
finest  pictures  were  sold  for  much  less  than  their 
market  value.  The  purchaser  of  Le  Songe  dn 
mendiant  was  Mr.  Hodgkins,  who  is  to  be  warmly 
congratulated  on  having  secured  a  bargain.  Of 
the  other  Fragonards,  the  not  very  remarkable 
portrait  of  Mile.  Riggieri  was  bought  by  M.  Henri 
Deutsch  de  la  Meurthe  for  167,200  francs,  including 
charges,  and  for  La  Jenne  Fille  brnne,  sold  at  the 
Devisme  sale  in  1888  for  1,950  francs,  Mr.  Beeche 
paid  103,400  francs. 

The  prices  paid  for  the  still-life  paintings  by 
Chardin  show  the  same  lack  of  discrimination. 
It  was  not  surprising  that  the  large  still-life, 
Rafrakhissements,  which  M.  Wildenstein  bought, 
fetched  67,100  francs,  charges  included  ;  but  who 
can  explain  the  price  of  60,500  francs  for  Lc  Plat 
d'hnttres  (142),  a  work  of  by  no  means  the  first 
quality,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  M.  Kleinberger  was 
able  to  buy  for  22,110  francs  the  much  superior 
Apprcts  d'nn  dcjenncr  (140)  ?  The  latter  was  one  of 
the  best  still-lifes,  better  even  than  La  Corbeille  de 
f>ecliex,  which  fetched  39,600  francs,  including 
charges,  while  the  very  fine  Coin  doijice  (143) 
fetched  only  33,550.  Les  Attribnts  dn  pcintre  (138), 
not  a  very  remarkable  example,  was  bought  by  M . 
Pardinel  for  52,800  francs,  including  charges ;  it 
fetched  1,000  francs  at  the  Laperlier  sale  in  1S67. 
Of  course  the  finest  of  all  the  Chardins  were  the 
Soap-Bubbles  and  the  House  of  Cards  ;  for  the 
former  M.  David  Weill  paid,  including  charges, 
330,550  francs,  a  reasonable  price,  as  things  go,  and 
the  latter  was  bought  by  M.  Wildenstein  for  the 
comparatively  moderate  price  of  209,000  francs. 
M.  Weill  already  possessed  a  replica  of  the  Soap- 
bnbbles,  but  he  was  right  to  replace  it  by  the  Doucet 
picture,  which  is  much  finer. 

Among  prices  hard  to  account  for  were  that  of 
220,000  francs,  charges  included,  paid  for  a  sketch 
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°y  Lawrence,  a  portrait  of  a  not  at  all  pretty  girl 
by  no  means  of  fine  quality,  which  would  have 
fetched  about  ;^i,ooo  at  Christie's.  Although 
the  unfinished  portrait  of  Omiah  by  Reynolds  is 
very  fine,  it  also  was  dear  at  132,000  francs  ;  the 
charming  Romney  sketch,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
not  dear  at  26,400  francs.  Infinitely  superior  to  the 
Lawrence  were  the  portraits  in  oils  byPerronneauof 
a  man  and  woman,  believed  to  be  Blondel  d'Azin- 
court  and  his  wife  ;  yet  the  portrait  of  the  woman 
wassoldfor9i,3oo  francs,  charges  included,  and  that 
of  the  man  for  46,750,  both  low  prices.  The  most 
ridiculous  price  in  the  sale,  if  artistic  merit  be 
considered,  was  that  of  440,000  francs,  including 
charges,  for  the  portrait  of  the  Princesse  de  Talley- 
rand by  Vig6e-Lebrun,  a  most  ordinary  picture ; 
but  Messrs.  Knoedler,  who  bought  it,  no  doubt 
know  that  it  will  fetch  still  more  in  America.  M. 
Doucet  paid  16,000  francs  for  it  a  few  years  ago, 
and  the  expert  asked  250,000.  The  portrait  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva  by  Goya,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
which  Messrs.  P.  and  D.  Colnaghi  paid  71,500 
francs,  including  commission,  was  cheap,  cheaper 
than  the  portrait  of  the  Duchess  bought  by  M. 
Seligmann  for  72,600  francs,  for  it  is  a  better 
picture.  The  Nattier,  an  unsigned  portrait  not 
entirely  by  the  master's  hand,  made  1 10,000  francs, 
charges  included,  and  two  unattributed  portraits  of 
women  of  the  French  school,  of  no  artistic  merit, 
fetched  respectively  the  absurd  prices,  including 
charges,  of  67,100  and  40,700  francs ;  anywhere 
but  at  the  Doucet  sale  either  of  the  two  last  would 
have  been  thought  very  dear  at  20,000  francs.  M. 
Cognacq  paid  88,000  francs  for  an  ordinary 
Boucher,  La  Route  du  MarcJii ;  the  not  very 
interesting  early  VVatteau  fetched  61,600  francs, 
charges  included,  and  the  tiny  painting  by 
Gabriel  de  Saint-Aubin,  U Acadcuiie  paiiicnliax, 
measuring  about  seven  by  eleven  inches,  35,200 
francs. 

The  paintings  by  Guardi  and  Hubert  Robert 
were  expensive  ;  M.  Cognacq  gave  118,250  francs, 
including  charges,  for  Hubert  Robert's  Lc  Pare  de 
Saint-Cloud  and  two  paintings  by  the  same  artist 
(iSo  and  181)  which,  so  recently  as  1902,  only 
fetched  16,450  francs  together  at  the  Miallet  sale, 
went  up  to  56,000  and  53,000  francs  respectively. 
Another  picture  of  ruins  (175),  which  made  8,350 
francs  at  the  Plessis-Belliere  sale  in  1897,  was  sold 
for  52,100  francs;  Les  Laveiiscs  fetched  65,100 
francs.  Two  scenes  in  Venice  by  Guardi  (160  and 
158)  fetched  respectively,  including  charges, 
89,100  and  80,300  francs.  I  have  forgotten  to 
mention  the  little  Pater  of  very  fine  quality  for 
which  M.  Deutsch  de  la  Meurthe  paid  the  high 
price  of  101,200  francs,  including  charges,  and 
the  remarkable  portrait  of  the  artist's  mother  by 
Ducreux,  a  much  finer  picture  than  the  Vigee- 
Lebrun  or  the  Nattier  or  the  Lawrence,  which 
Mr.  Hodgkins  bought  for  73,700  francs,  charges 
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included  ;   the  latter  fetched  4,200  francs  at  the 
Casimir-P^rier  sale  in  1898. 

The  sculptures,  as  was  said  last  month,  formed 
an  important  part  of  the  collection,  and  they  sold 
for  extremely  high  prices.  The  exquisite  marble 
bust  by  Houdon  of  his  daughter  Sabine  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  months,  was  knocked  down  to 
Messrs.  Duveen,  after  a  sharp  contest  with  M. 
Seligmann,  for  450,000  francs,  which  means,  with 
the  charges,  ^19,800.  Such  a  price  has  never 
before  been  paid  at  auction  for  a  work  of  Houdon; 
the  experts  had  asked  only  120,000  francs.  The 
plaster  bust  of  Claudine  Houdon,  for  which  the 
experts  asked  50,000  francs,  and  which  was  an- 
nounced to  be  restored,  fetched,  including  charges, 
72,600  francs ;  the  marble  bust  of  a  magistrate,  on 
the  contrary,  a  very  fine  work,  for  which  the  experts 
asked  100,000  francs,  and  which  is  well  worth 
that  sum,  fetched  only  84,700  francs,  charges 
included.  The  most  expensive  of  the  Clodions 
was  L'liressc  du  baisci;  a  group  in  terra-cotta  (see 
page  172),  for  which  Baron  Henri  de  Rothschild 
paid,  with  the  charges,  225,500  francs.  M.  Wilden- 
stein  gave  187,000  francs,  charges  included,  for 
the  two  large  groups  in  stucco  of  women  holding 
dishes  of  fruit,  and  150,700  francs  for  the  terra- 
cotta group  of  two  women  holding  a  sphere; 
both  these  were  announced  as  restored,  as 
was  another  terra-cotta  group,  L'lvressc  du  viii, 
for  which  Messrs.  Duveen  gave  121,000  francs. 
The  terra-cotta  statuette  of  a  girl  with  doves, 
called  Innocence,  fetched,  including  charges, 
143,660  francs,  and  the  design  for  the  monument 
to  La  Rive,  also  in  terra-cotta,  59,510  francs. 
The  extremely  high  price  of  103,950  francs, 
including  charges,  was  paid  for  two  decorative 
vases  in  terra-cotta  by  L.  F.  de  la  Rue  (1731-1765) 
which  had  no  great  artistic  merit.  M.  Cognacq' 
paid,  with  the  charges,  74,800  francs  for  the  terra- 
cotta bust  of  the  Marechal  de  Saxe,  by  Lemoyne, 
which  fetched  14,800  francs  at  the  Goldschmidt 
sale  in  1898,  when  it  was  attributed  to  Pajou  ;  the 
other  terra-cotta  bust  by  Lemoyne,  that  of  Robbe 
de  Beauveset,  which  was  in  the  collection  of 
Alexandre  Dumas  and  fetched  2,800  francs  at  his 
sale  in  1S96,  made  73,700  francs.  The  bronze 
bust  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  by  Warin,  fetched, 
including  charges,  143,220  francs. 

The  first  day  of  the  sale  was  devoted  to  drawings 
and  pastels,  and  there  were  some  anomalies  as 
remarkable  as  in  the  case  of  the  paintings.  The 
highest  prices  among  the  drawings  were  those  of 
104,500  francs  paid  by  M.  Georges  Heine  for  the 
gouache  by  Baudoin,  La  Lecture  ititerrontpue,  which 
M.  Doucet  bought  for  8,000  francs  twelve  years  ago, 
and  88,000  francs  paid  by  M.  Henri  Deutsch  de  la 
Meurthe  for  a  drawing  by  Portail,  La  Mnsicienne, 
including  charges  in  both  cases.  No  drawing  by 
Watteau  or  Fragonard  fetched  as  much  as  these 
two  pretty  pictures  with  no  pretensions  to  be  works 
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of  art.  Not  thnt  the  drawings  by  Watteau  and  Fra- 
gonard  were  cheap  ;  the  sheet  of  studies  of  a  man's 
head  and  arm  (67),  which  I  noted  hxst  month 
(page  172)  as  being  the  finest  of  the  fifteen  draw- 
ings by  Watteau,  was  bought  by  M.  David  Weill 
for  46,310  francs,  inchiding  charges,  but  others 
were  much  dearer.  M.  Pardinel  gave  78,100 
francs,  charges  included,  for  No.  56,  studies  of  two 
women,  and  Mr.  Hodgkins  gave  the  same  price 
for  No.  66,  seven  women's  heads,  which  M.  Doucet 
bought  for  17,500  francs  at  the  Goncourt  sale  in 
1897.  The  studies  of  three  women  (55),  forwhich 
Sir  George  Donaldson  paid  48,400  francs,  fetched 
7,000  francs  at  the  Josse  sale  in  1894. 

The  most  expensive  of  the  drawings  by 
Fragonard  was  the  study  for  Lc  Son<^e  ilu 
incndiniit,  which  fetched  78,210  francs,  including 
charges  ;  at  the  Walferdin  sale  in  1880  it  was  sold 
for  1,025  francs.  La  Reverence  came  next,  at 
78,100  francs.  Les  fanliiis  dela  Villa  d'Este,  \vhich 
M.  Seymour  de  Ricci  bought  for  23,430  francs, 
charges  included,  on  behalf  of  an  American 
collector,  had  fetched  700  francs  at  the  Walferdin 
sale,  and  at  the  same  sale  the  Jcniie  Italien  tenant 
line  fiasque,  for  which  M.  David  Weill  paid 
35,200  francs  on  June  5th,  had  made  300  francs. 
One  of  the  best  drawings  by  Fragonard  was  the 
Passage  an  chentin  de  Savone,  a  Genes,  for  which 
M.  Wildenstein  paid  29,150  francs,  including 
charges,  and  which  was  cheap  ;  it  was,  however, 
cheaper  at  the  Forneau  sale  in  1869,  when  it 
fetched  176  francs. 

Among  the  pastels,  the  highest  price  after  that 
of  the  portrait  of  Duval  de  I'Epinoy,  already 
mentioned,  was  given  by  M.  David  Weill  for  the 
portrait  of  the  Comte  de  Bastard,  by  Perronneau, 
127,710  francs,  charges  included.  This  and  the 
portrait  of  Abraham  van  Robais  bought  by  the 
Louvre  were  the  two  finest  pastels  by  Perronneau 
in  the  collection  ;  the  portrait  of  Bastard  was 
formerly  in  the  Wilson  collection  and  fetched 
5,050  francs  at  the  sale  in  1881.  M.  Edmond 
Veil-Picard  gave  82,500  francs  for  the  portrait  by 
Perronneau  of  a  young  woman  holding  a  bouquet, 
and  M.  Georges  Hoentschel  84,700  francs  for  the 
charming  portrait  of  a  child  by  the  same  artist. 
The  fine  portrait  of  the  Chevalier  de  Jars  by 
Latour,  very  little  below  that  of  Duval  de  I'Epinoy 
in  quality,  was  bought  by  M.  Wildenstein  for 
121,000  francs,  including  charges. 

The  prices  of  the  objets  d'art  and  furniture,  sold 
on  June  7th  and  8th,  were  relatively  as  high  as 
those  of  the  two  previous  days.  An  Italian  bronze 
of  a  bull  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  copy  from 
the  antique  by  an  unknown  artist,  fetched  66,000 
francs,  charges  included ;  two  F6  dogs  of  the 
Kang-hi  period,  57,310  francs  ;  two  little  Chantilly 
statuettes  mounted  in  ormolu,  47,300  francs. 
M.  Wildenstein  paid  385,000  francs,  with  the 
charges,    for   the   suite    of    furniture    signed   by 


Lalarge,  consisting  of  a  sofa,  two  beigeres,  eight 
armchairs  and  eight  chairs,  covered  with  Beauvais 
tapestry  of  the  Louis  XVI  period,  for  which 
M.  Doucet  paid  24,000  francs  in  1888;  and  M. 
Hoentschel  gave  the  still  higher  price  of  246,500 
francs  for  six  armchairs  also  in  Beauvais  tapestry, 
although  the  wood  of  five  of  the  chairs  is  modern. 
For  a  Louis  XVI  bureau  signed  by  Roentgen  M. 
Wildenstein  paid  99,000  francs,  and  Mr.  Hodgkins 
81,510  francs  for  a  small  lady's  bureau,  for  which 
M.  Doucet  paid  4,500  francs  in  1889.  The  Louis 
XV  Beauvais  tapestry,  after  Boucher,  fetched, 
including  the  charges,  151,910  francs;  a  similar 
and  rather  larger  tapestry  fetched  77,000  francs  at 
the  Say  sale  four  years  ago.  The  objets  d'art  and 
furniture  realized  altogether  3,927,360  francs  for 
162  lots  ;  the  paintings  4,300,600  francs  for  sixty- 
four  lots  ;  the  sculptures  2,343,900  francs  for 
forty  lots ;  the  pastels  and  drawings  3,312,600 
francs  for  ninety-six  lots  (charges  not  included  in 
each  case). 

As  some  criticism  has  been  made  in  these  columns 
on  the  action  of  the  experts  in  certain  sales,  it  is 
only  just  to  note  that  the  prices  asked  by  the 
experts  in  the  Doucet  sale  were  quite  reasonable, 
and  were  exceeded  in  the  majority  of  cases  by  the 
prices  actually  paid.  A  rumour  was  circulated  in 
Paris  shortly  before  the  sale  that  the  collection 
had  been  bought  by  a  syndicate  of  dealers,  who 
intended  to  run  up  the  prices  ;  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  this  was  untrue.  M.  Doucet  had 
an  offer  some  time  ago  of  seven  million  francs  for 
his  collection,  and,  more  recently,  an  offer  of  ten 
millions  ;  he  refused  both,  and  the  collection  still 
belonged  to  him  when  it  was  put  up  for  sale. 
Moreover,  the  sale  was  entirely  without  reserve, 
and  nothing  was  bought  in. 

The  paintings,  drawings,  etc.,  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  from  the  Dollfus  collec- 
tion, sold  on  May  20  and  21,  were  rather  disap- 
pointing as  a  whole,  and  the  prices  were  not  high. 
The  paintings  and  drawings  realized  (without 
charges)  620,455  francs  for  115  lots,  and  the  other 
objects  166,955  francs  for  82  lots.  In  some  cases 
the  prices  were  much  below  market  value.  For 
instance,  the  excellent  painting  by  Frans  Hals, 
Le  Rieitr,  was  very  cheap  at  28,600  francs,  includ- 
ing changes.  The  highest  price  in  the  sale 
was  that  of  59,950  francs,  including  charges,  for 
the  portrait  of  Gevartius  by  Rubens.  The  sale 
suffered  from  the  competition  of  the  Carcanoand  the 
Doucet  sales,  for  which  collectors  waited,  and  the 
buyers  were  nearly  all  dealers.  There  have  been 
so  many  important  sales  this  season  that  it  is 
astonishing  that  prices  have  been  kept  at  the  high 
level  that  they  have  reached. 

There  have  been  some  very  interesting  exhibi- 
tions during  June,  including  a  remarkable  one  of 
the  Impressionist  painters  at  the  galleries  of  "  Les 
Arts",    15   rue   de   la  Ville-l'Eveque,  which  will 
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remain  open  until  July  6  inclusive.  The  painters 
represented  are  Manet,  Cezanne,  Degas,  Claude 
Monet,  Renoir,  Berthe  Morisot,  Pissarro,  Sisley, 
Toulouse-Lautrec,  Mary  Cassatt,  Forain  and 
Raffaelli,  and  no  better  selection  of  their  works  has 
ever  been  exhibited.  The  exhibition  should  teach 
something  to  the  people  who  ran  the  picture  of 
Henri  Regnault  up  to  more  than  ;^20,ooo,  if,  indeed, 
they  are  capable  of  learning  anything.  What  must 
some  of  the  Manets  be  worth,  if  a  Regnault  has 
such  a  value  ?  The  distance  between  them  is 
immeasurable  and  no  comparison  is  possible. 
Messrs.  Durand-Ruel  have  followed  their  fine  ex- 
hibition of  paintings  by  Renoir,  which  was  a  great 
success,  by  an  exhibition  of  portraits  by  that  painter, 
which  is  equally  fine ;  and  Messrs.  Bernheim- 
Jenne  have  shown  a  series  of  beautiful  paintings 
of  Venice  by  Claude  Monet,  who  gives  us  Venice 
in  a  new  light  and  makes  one  almost  wish  to  go 
there.  It  would  have  been  unkind,  but  instructive, 
to  hang  a  Ziem  in  the  middle  of  Monet's  pictures. 
The  crowds  that  flock  to  such  exhibitions  as  these 
prove  that  the  public  taste  is  not  so  bad  as  that  of 
the  collectors,  and  that  the  State,  as  usual,  is  far 
behind  public  opinion.  The  taste  of  the  official 
representatives  of  art  is  that  of  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  question  of  the  removal  of  the  national 
collection  of  contemporary  art  from  the  Luxem- 
bourg has  entered  a  new  phase.     A  committee  of 

LETTER  TO  THE  EDITORS 

CARVED  CHEST  AT  NEW  COLLEGE, 
OXFORD 

Jo  the  Editors  o/The  Burlington  Magazine. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  issue  of  last  month  Mr. 
Aymer  Vallance  noticed  in  his  article  on  "  Early 
Furniture  "  (pages  153,  etc.)  a  very  interesting 
example  of  a  chest  at  New  College,  Oxford. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  some  respects  this 
chest  is  unique,  both  as  to  the  subject  represented 
and  also  in  some  of  the  details  shown.  There  is 
little  doubt  but  that  the  carving  portrays  the 
Battle  of  Courtrai  in  1302,  and  the  workmanship 
appears  to  be  contemporaneous.  It  would  take  too 
much  of  your  valuable  space  to  describe  each 
separate  incident  recorded  on  the  chest,  but  they  all 
tally  with  the  account  of  the  battle  given  by  Guiart 
in  his  Clironlqiies  Metriques.  The  most  interesting 
detail  is  the  representation  of  the  Godendag,  a 
long  club-like  weapon  with  a  spike  at  the  end, 
which  Guiart  describes  as  follows  : — 

A  granz  bastons  pesanz  ferrez 

A  un  leur  fer  agu  devant 
Vont  ceux  de  France  lecevant 
Tiex  bastons,  qu'il  portent  en  guerre 
Ont  nom  godendac  en  la  terre 

Goden-dac  c'est  bon  jour  a  dire 
Qui  en  Francois  le  veust  descrire. 
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the  Chamber  of  Deputies  proposes  that  the  Ministry 
of  Finance  should  be  removed  to  the  old  Seminary 
of  S.  Sulpice,  which  it  was  proposed  to  transform 
into  a  museuin,  and  that  the  collections  of  the 
LuxeiTibourg  should  be  housed  in  that  part  of  the 
Louvre  now  occupied  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 
The  suggestion  has  two  advantages  ;  it  would  put 
the  national  collections  together  in  a  central 
situation  and  would  remove  the  danger  to  the 
Louvre  which  the  existence  in  it  of  a  Ministry 
makes  constant.  But  it  has  a  disadvantage  which 
outweighs  the  advantages,  namely,  that  the  lighting 
of  the  Louvre  is  quite  unsuited  to  modern  pictures 
and  it  is  impossible  to  make  it  suitable  without 
damaging  the  building  in  a  way  which  would  be  an 
architectural  crime.  Every  visitor  to  the  Chau- 
chard  Collection  must  have  remarked  how  difficult 
it  is  to  see  the  pictures  properly,  although  the  best 
possible  use  has  been  made  of  the  accomodation. 
It  will  be  a  great  pity  if  the  opportunity  is  lost  of 
building  a  modern  picture  gallery  on  the  lines 
that  are  now  generally  accepted.  Instead  of 
attempting  to  adapt  the  present  Seminary  building, 
it  would  be  far  better  to  demolish  it  entirely  and 
construct  a  new  building  on  the  site.  That  would, 
no  doubt,  cost  more  than  the  proposal  of  the 
committee,  but  it  would  cost  little  more  than  the 
original  proposal  in  regard  to  the  Seminary,  and 
France  is  wealthy  enough  to  afford  the  expense. 

R.  E.  D. 


Both  Meyrick  and  Hewitt  were  puzzled  as  to  the 
form  of  this  weapon  ;  even  that  erudite  writer  on 
arms  and  armour,  the  late  Dr.  Wendelin  Boeheim, 
confused  it  with  the  Streitaxt,  a  species  of  halbert, 
basing  his  opinion  upon  Violet  le  Due.  In  1845  a 
fresco  was  discovered  in  a  brewery  in  the  Rue  de 


Bruges  at  Ghent  which  showed  citizen-soldiers 
carrying  the  same  weapon  as  that  represented  on  the 
Oxford  chest.  This  painting  was  destroyed,  but  a 
careful  copy  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Ghent. 
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So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover  there  are  no 
other  extant  examples  of  the  Godendag  either 
painted  or  carved,  so  that  we  may  fairly  claim  that 
the  chest  at  New  College  is,  at  the  present  time,  a 
unique  record  of  this  weapon.  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  elucidate  all  the  standards  shown,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  Mr.  St.  John  Hope  would  be  able  to 
throw  valuable  light  upon  this  part  of  the  carving  ; 
but  I  suggest  that  the  banner  bearing  the  flcur-dc- 
lys  on  the  walls  of  the  town  is  intended  to  typify 
France,  as  the  charge  scnicc-dc-lys  would  be  too 
complicated  to  carve,  and  that  the  infantry  carry 
on  their  banners  some  of  the  emblems  of  the 
Flemish  Trade  Gilds,  the  axe  of  the  carpenters  or 
of  the  butchers,  the  horseshoe  and  hammer  of  the 
farriers,  and  the  lion  of  the  Allied  Gilds  of  Ghent, 
goes  far  to  prove  that  this  chest  represents  the 
notable  defeat  of  the  flower  of  French  chivalry  by 
the  burghers  of  Ghent  and  Bruges.  The  other 
details,  the  ailettes,  the  circular  buckler  of  the  same 
type  as  that  used  up  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 


century,  the  archer's  pairs  in  the  lower  corner,  the 
falchions,  the  trebuchet  on  the  walls  of  the  city, 
and  the  stirrup  crossbow,  all  combine  to  make  this 
chest  a  most  valuable  illustration  of  the  military 
equipment  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourteeth  century. 
The  chest  has  been  noticed  in  my  "Arms  and 
Armour  in  the  University  of  O.xford." 
Yours  faithfully, 

Charles  ffoulkes. 

The  Old  Woman  Plucking  a  Foicl. 

[With  reference  to  the  criticism  made  by  Dr. 
Bredius  in  our  last  number  (pages  164,  etc.),  we  are 
asked  by  M.  Kleinberger  to  state  that  since  the 
picture  came  into  his  possession  it  has  been 
cleaned  with  results  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  satisfy 
Dr.  Bredius  that  the  picture  is  a  genuine  work  by 
Rembrandt.  In  our  August  number  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  give  a  reproduction  of  the  picture  in 
its  present  state  together  with  a  statement  by  M. 
Kleinberger. — Ed.] 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES 

Juste   Suttermans,   Peintre   des   Medicis.      Par 
Pierre  Bautier.    Brussels  :  Van  Oest. 

In  the  year  1609  Hendrik  van  Balen,  painter,  was 
Senior  Dean  of  the  Guild  of  S.  Luke  at  Antwerp, 
and  during  this  year  two  boys  were  admitted  as 
apprentices  (leerfongers),  Jooys  Soeterman,  pre- 
sented by  Gilliam  de  Vos,  painter,  and  Antooii 
Van  Dyck,  presented  by  Van  Balen  himself.  The 
fame  of  Van  Dyck  has  spread  and  continues  to 
spread  throughout  the  world,  but  that  of  Justus 
Suttermans  has  been  confined  to  a  single  spot, 
and  has  only  for  the  first  time  attained  to  adequate 
recognition.  M.  Bautier  has  now  consecrated  a 
volume  of  the  Grands  Artistes  des  Pays  Bas  series 
to  the  painter  of  Antwerp  who  became  Court 
painter  to  the  Medicis  at  Florence.  It  is  curious 
that  not  only  does  M.  Bautier  not  mention  the 
early  connexion  between  Suttermans  and  Van 
Dyck  as  apprentices,  but  he  dismisses  the  early 
training  of  Suttermans  at  Antwerp  in  a  few  lines, 
less  than  those  given  to  the  sojourn  of  Suttermans 
in  Paris  with  Frans  Pourbus,  the  younger,  prior 
to  his  departure  for  Italy.  Although  M.  Bautier 
states  that  Suttermans  "resta  n^anmoins  un 
pemtre  flamand  ",  he  does  not  support  this  by  the 
statement,  which  a  survey  of  Suttermans'  work 
seems  to  justify,  that  the  painter  remained  to  the 
last  an  artist  of  the  Antwerp  school.  It  is,  indeed, 
interesting  to  trace  the  fecundity  of  Antwerp  as  a 
birthplace  of  painters,  since  not  only  could  it  rear 
and  bring  to  maturity  a  Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  or 
Jordaens,  but  it  could  throw  out  such  pioneer 
artists,  even  if  of  the  second  rank,  as  Paul  Van 
Somer  in  London  and  Justus  Suttermans  in 
Florence.  The  latter's  work  is  clearly  allied  to 
that  of  Van  Somer  and  Van  Dyck,  and  has  little 


in  common  with  the  schools  of  Pourbus  or 
Antonio  Moro.  The  story  goes  that  in  1620 
Suttermans,  then  aged  twenty-three,  joined  a 
company  of  tapestry  weavers,  who  had  been  sent 
for  from  Paris  by  Cosimo  II,  Grand-duke  of 
Tuscany,  and  through  their  agency  was  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  the  Grand-duke,  who  was  so  well 
pleased  with  the  painter's  work  that  he  retained 
the  painter  in  his  service  at  Florence,  and  dissuaded 
him  from  proceeding,  as  he  had  intended,  to  Rome. 
In  the  service  of  the  Medicis  he  remained  as  court 
painter  to  three  generations  of  the  Grand-ducal 
family  until  his  death  in  1680,  retaining  his  full 
artistic  vigour  up  to  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

The  lives  of  Court  painters  should  form  a  chap- 
ter of  their  own  in  the  history  of  Art.  To  be 
compelled  to  portray  over  and  over  again  the 
lineaments  of  personages  whose  exalted  position 
too  often  encouraged  a  personal  vanity  and  conceit 
to  which  the  painter  had  to  pay  lip  and  knee  ser- 
vice in  his  art,  to  succeed  in  pleasing  both  the  men 
and  women  in  a  princely  family  like  the  Medicis, 
and  to  do  this  without  any  trace  of  deceit  or 
meretricious  flattery,  argue  a  strength  of  character 
unusual  in  an  artist's  career.  We  find  this,  how- 
ever, in  Suttermans,  and  it  is  these  qualities  which 
lend  miportance  to  the  output  of  a  somewhat 
prosaic  career.  To  turn  from  the  glamour  of 
Van  Dyck  at  the  court  of  Charles  I,  and  the 
inspired  dignity  of  Velazquez  at  that  of  Philip  IV 
is  to  descend  from  poetry  to  prose.  For  this  we 
must  not  blame  the  painter,  for  the  Medicis  were 
throughout  a  prosaic  race,  with  whom  everything, 
even  art  and  literature,  was  a  matter  of  calcul.ited 
business,  and  litttle,  if  anything,  left  to  the 
imagination.     A  survey  of  the  many  portraits  of 
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the  Medicis  family  painted  by  Siittermans,  often 
of  quite  admirable  execution,  leaves  no  impression 
on  the  mind  of  family  distinction,  such  as  pervades 
even  so  unattractive  a  race  as  the  Hapsburgs  of 
Austria  and  Spain,  or  the  Lorraine  princes,  who 
sought  refuge  at  Florence  in  1633.  In  such  a 
narrow  sphere  of  inspiration  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Suttermans  found  his  scources  of  inspiration 
running  dry.  A  visit  from  Van  Dyck  in  1624  left 
a  lasting  influence  on  the  subsequent  work  of 
Suttermans,  and  at  times  Rubens,  Velazquez, 
Titian,  and  other  great  painters  have  been  in  the 
dominant.  M.  Bautier  has  collected  many  valu- 
able details  of  biography,  and  compiled  an  exten- 
sive, though  rather  confusing  list  of  paintings  by 
Suttermans.  The  subject  is  by  no  means  exhausted, 
but  Justus  Suttermans  can  now  take  his  place  in 
the  history  of  painting  as  a  good  painter,  an  honest 
man,  and,  like  his  contemporary  Philippe  de 
Champaigne,  at  Paris,  one  of  the  chief  historians 
of  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived.     L.  C. 


We  have  received  from  the  long-established  firm  of 
Messrs.  Garrard  a  species  of  advertisement  which 
deserves  notice  for  the  sensible  and  substantial  form 
in  which  it  is  presented.  The  firm  has  published 
with  Mr.  Stanley  Paul,  a  neat  illustrated  volume  at 
the  price  of  5s.,  relating  its  history  in  an  unpreten- 
tious, historical  manner.  Having  been  gold-  and 
silver-smiths  to  six  sovereigns  from  1721  onwards, 
Messrs.  Garrard  give  an  interesting  insight  into  the 
sumptuary  conditions  of  the  period  by  quoting 
prices  from  their  old  ledgers  and  incidentally  give 
much  information  concerning  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Haymarket,  where  until  recently  Messrs. 
Garrard's  shop  stood.  The  first  patron  of  the 
firm  was  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  many  his- 
torical personages  were  among  its  early  customers. 
In  1703  Josiah  Wedgwood  gave  ;^i05  for  "a  fine 
chased  tureen  and  cover,  with  a  dish,  according  to 
drawing,  the  bas-reliefs  and  figures  by  Flaxman  "  ; 
in  1737-8  Prince  Frederick  had  a  service  of  plate 
made  for  him  at  a  cost  of  ^^3,000 ;  in  1764  the  Earl 
of  Rosebery  bought  a  pair  of  "  pearl  nightcloaths 
earrings"  for  £-t^,  and  a  little  later  a  "brilliant 
necklace"  for  £^Qo  i8s.  6d.  In  1816  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  became  a  customer,  and  good-naturedly 
took  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  employment  for 
several  Portuguese  workmen  in  whom  he  was 
interested. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  OF  SALES 
IN  JULY 

[We  shall  be  pleased  to  notice  under  this  heading  illustrated 
catalogues  of  British  and  foreign  sales,  provided  the  cata- 
logues reach  us  by  the  20th  of  the  month  previous  to  that  in 
which  the  sales  are  to  take  place.  It  will  not  be  possible 
to  undertake  in  these  notices  criticism  of  the  attributions  given 
in  the  catalogues.] 

Of  Messrs.  Christie's  three  illustrated  catalogues 
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of  the  late  Mr.  J.  E.  Taylor's  well-known  collection, 
the  first  announces  the  sale  (on  July  ist  to  4th 
and  on  the  9th  and  loth)  of  the  various  Mediaeval 
and  Renaissance  works  of  art,  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquities,  French  18th-century  furniture,  old 
Chinese  porcelain,  etc. ;  the  second,  the  sale  of  the 
pictures  on  the  sth  and  8th  ;  and  the  third,  the 
sale  of  the  Old  English  silver  on  the  nth.  The 
catalogue  (priced  at  one  guinea)  of  various  works 
of  art  contains  some  sixty  excellent  illustrations, 
the  following,  chosen  almost  at  random,  giving 
an  idea  of  the  variety  and  importance  of 
the  collection  : — A  15th-century  Flemish  tapestry, 
a  Reposo  (291) ;  a  Cellini  Virtue  overcoiniiig  Vice 
(26)  ;  a  13th-century  champleve  enamel  dove- 
shaped  pyx  (65);  a  14th-century  portable  altar 
(73) ;  an  early  15th-century  Milanese  ivory  diptych 
(81) ;  a  14th-century  French  ivory  crosier-volute 
(82) ;  a  silver-gilt  15th-century  Germanimonstrance 
(88);  a  14th-century  Italian  ciborium  (90) ;  a  late 
15th-century  pharmacy-jar  (112);  a  Medici  water- 
vessel  (135) ;  a  Leonard  Limousin  portrait  of 
Henri  d'Albert  (144);  a  plate  by  Susanne  Court 
(149) ;  a  large  oval  dish  by  Jean  Courtois  (157)  ; 
a  Crucifixion  plaque  by  Penicaud  I  (161)  ;  a 
Milanese  gold  and  enamel  morse  (234) ;  a  late  i6th 
century  French  credence  (301) ;  a  Greek  mirror-case 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  5th  century  B.C.,  represent- 
mg  Aphrodite  and  Venus  (361) ;  and  a  hydria  of  the 
middle  of  the  5th  century  B.C.  (368).  The  cata- 
logue of  pictures  (5s.)  illustrates  the  well-known 
Madonna  by  Cima  da  Conegliano  (17)  ;  the  two 
small  paintings  of  Judith  and  Dido  by  Mantegna 
(26)  ;  Angiolo  Bronzino's  beautiful  half-length 
portrait  of  a  youth  bare-headed  (14)  ;  a  second 
portrait,  similarly  ascribed,  of  a  young  inan  bearded 
(15)  ;  a  particularly  interesting  Pc)/7ri7//'  o/a  Gentle- 
man  by  Salviati  (28) ;  a  third  portrait  of  a  3'outh 
ascribed  to  Memling  (38) ;  and  a  Francia  Madonna 
and  Child,  with  Saints  (23).  The  catalogue  of  Old 
English  silver  (5s.)  illustrates  an  Elizabethan  silver- 
gilt  tazza  (51),  silver  basket  (53),  and  tankard  (54) ; 
with  two  examples  of  Elizabethan  tiger-ware  (56 
and  57).  Messrs.  Sotheby  send  us  a  catalogue  of 
Japanese  colour  prints,  belonging  to  Mr.  T.  B, 
Blow,  for  sale  on  July  2nd  to  4th.  It  contains 
eighteen  pages  of  illustrations,  useful  memoranda 
of  the  prints  when  already  viewed,  rather  than 
favourable  indications  of  their  merit.  On  July  Sth, 
Messrs.  Sotheby  will  dispose  of  oil  paintings  and 
water-colours  belonging  to  Mr.  Maurice  Lyons. 
The  catalogue  is  sufficiently  illustrated  with  half- 
tone reproductions,  including  a  small  full-length 
portrait  of  Bess  of  Hardwicke,  clad  in  a  very 
elaborate  gown  (67),  a  pleasing  head  of  a  young 
gk],Robinetta  (Reynolds)  (57),  and  portraits  "said 
to  be  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Raikes "  (Romney) 
(95).  Of  more  importance,  as  such,  is  the  cata- 
logue of  Egyptian  antiquities  collected  by  the  late 
Mr.  H.  M.  Kennard  to  be  sold  by  the  same  firm 
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from  the  i6th  to  19th.  This  contains  fifteen 
plates,  many  crowded  with  representations  of  small 
Egyptian  trinkets ;  and  also  a  handsome  "  Head 
of  a  King  "  in  a  close-grained  green  stone  (33)  ; 
a  small  wooden  standing  figure  of  a  nude  man 
(500) ;  a  very  large  sarcophagus  mask,  also  of 
wood  (517) ;  four  portrait  panels  (541-544)  ;  and 
an  elaborate  and  apparently  very  fine  Arab  "  Kursi" 
C545)- . 

At  the  International  Exhibition  of  Fine  Art  held 
at  Venice  this  year  the  exhibits  of  the  British 
schools  are  somewhat  disappointing  as  compared 
to  past  years.  This  is,  however,  partly  remedied 
by  the  remarkable  collection  of  lithographs,  sent 
for  exhibition  by  the  Senefelder  Club.  These  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  attention,  and  we  are 
glad  to  hear  that  several  examples  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for 
the  gallery  of  Modern  Art  in  Rome.  We  are  pain- 
fully reminded  by  this  act  of  the  rule  which  prevents 
the  purchase  of  the  works  of  living  artists  for  the 
Print  Room  at  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
absence  of  any  mechanism,  such  as  an  extension 
of  the  Copyright  Act,  by  which  specimens  of  the 
best  works  in  engraving  or  lithography  by  living 
artists  can  be  secured  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 


Under  the  will  of  the  late  Sir  Julius  Wernher, 
Bart.,  an  important  painting  by  Antoine  Watteau, 
Le  Gage  d' Amour,  has  been  bequeathed  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery.  We  desire  to 
draw  special  attention  to  the  circumstances  of  this 
bequest,  seeing  that  the  absence  of  any  painting  by 
Watteau  had  long  been  felt  to  be  a  reproach  upon 
the  gallery.  For  munificence,  so  carefully  con- 
sidered and  appropriate,  the  thanks  of  the  nation 
should  be  increased  proportionately,  and  we 
venture  to  express  our  hope  that  the  excellent 
example  of  Sir  Julius  Wernher  may  be  followed 
by  other  wealthy  owners  of  works  of  art,  who  may 
desire  to  become  benefactors  to  the  National 
Collections. 


The  summer  of  1912  will  be  memorable  for  two 
important  events  in  the  history  of  our  National 
Museums.  During  the  past  month  the  National 
Gallery  of  Edinburgh  has  been  reopened  to  the 
public  in  its  extended  quarters,  after  being  entirely 
rearranged  and  re-hung  by  the  Director,  Mr.  James 
L.  Caw,  the  work  of  structural  reconstruction 
having  been  carried  out  with  great  taste  and 
cleverness  by  Mr.  Oldrieve  of  H.  M.  Office  of 
Works.  Wc  congratulate  Mr.  Caw  and  his  Board 
of  Directors  on  this  fortunate  event. 

During  the  current  month  the  new  wing  of  the 
Museum  and  Art  Gallery  at  Birmingham  will  be 
opened  to  the  public.     This  extension,  which  more 


than  doubles  the  space  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Directors,  is  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  munificent 
bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Feeney.  The  admir- 
able collections  of  works  of  art,  brought  together 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  by  the  present 
Director,  including  the  famous  paintings  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  School,  which  have  lately  been  on 
loan  to  the  Tate  Gallery,  will  now  be  exhibited  to 
much  greater  advantage.  As  one  of  the  Consul- 
tative Committee  of  this  Magazine,  the  Director, 
Sir  Whitworth  Wallis,  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  success  of  his  labours  and  the  honour  bestowed 
on  him  by  His  Majesty  the  King. 


The  congratulations  of  The  Buiiingloii  Magazine 
are  due  also  to  Sir  Frederick  Kenyon,  K.C.B.,  and 
Sir  Charles  Hercules  Read,  P.S.A.,  of  the  British 
Museum,  as  recipients  of  honours  on  the  King's 
Birthday. 

FRENCH  PERIODICALS 

Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts.  January,  1912. — M.  Thomas 
writes  on  Sebastien  Bourdon  (b.  1616),  a  portrait  painter  who 
has  been  unduly  neglected  by  art-historians.  M.  HautecoeuR 
publishes  a  letter,  discovered  by  him  in  the  State  Archives, 
Florence,  relating  to  a  marble  group  executed  by  Domenico 
Guidi  for  Versailles,  and,  by  command  of  Louis  XIV,  set  up  in 
the  Orangery  in  place  of  the  equestrian  portrait  of  the  monarch 
by  Bernini.  A  portrait  of  the  king,  which  Guidi  executed  in 
Rome,  was  presented  to  the  Academic  de  France  in  that  city, 
and  was  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  M.  Reau 
writes  an  appreciative  notice  of  the  late  Herr  von  Tschudi.  In 
the  "Courrier  de  I'Art  Antique"  M.  Salomon  Reinach  repro- 
duces the  plaster  cast  of  the  Venus  of  Aries,  executed  in  1683 
and  re-discovered  by  M.Formige  in  a  very  neglected  condition 
in  the  school  of  drawing  at  Aries  ;  the  writer  also  deals  with  the 
marble  "  triptychs  "  (Museo  delle  Terme,  Rome,  and  Boston 
Museum),  referring  to  the  explanation  of  the  subjects  proposed 
by  Prof.  Studniczka  ;  with  funeral  steke  in  the  Boston  Museum 
and  elsewhere,  and  with  other  works  of  classic  art. 

February. — M,  Clouzot  traces  the  evolution  of  painted  wall- 
paper in  France,  which  made  its  timid  entry  into  decorative 
art  in  that  country  towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  though 
the  invention  was  not  new,  but  had  been  known  for  over  a 
century.  M.  Saunier  treats  of  the  museum  of  Rochefort, 
which,  in  addition  to  a  large  collection  of  19th-century  art, 
contains  some  good  paintings  of  the  17th  century  and  a  collec- 
tion of  drawings  formed  by  M.  Fiocchi,  the  first  Keeper  of  the 
Museum.  Other  articles  on  "  La  Peinture  Romantique  sous  la 
Monarchie  de  Juilliet",  by  M.  Rosenthal,  and  on  Blake  by 
Mme.  Doin. 

March. — M.  Batiffol  begins  a  series  of  articles  on  Les 
Travaux  du  Louvre  sous  Henri  IV  "  in  the  light  of  new  docu- 
ments ;  shows  the  important  part  taken  in  the  works  for  over 
thiriy  years  by  Jean  de  Farcy,  who  has  hitherto  been  too  little 
known.  The  project  for  uniting  the  Louvre  to  the  Tuileries, 
and  the  general  plan  of  construction,  including  the  vast  quad- 
rangle, the  Tuileries  itself  and  the  galleiies  great  and  small, 
was  evolved  at  the  time  of  Henri  II  and  by  the  architect,  Pierre 
Lescot,  who  was  supreme  director  of  the  works  in  1566  and 
later.  M.  Batiffol's  conjectures  relating  to  these  points  have 
been  confirmed  by  recent  research.  M.  Monod  has  a  first 
article  on  the  Centenary  Exhibition  of  French  Art  at  St.  Peters- 
burg arranged  under  the  auspices  of  the  "  Institut  Fran^ais '' 
in  that  city.  M.  ANORfe  Lemoisne  writes  on  the  colour  prints 
of  Outamaro,  exhibited  at  the  Musee  des  arts  decoratifs  (Jan.- 
Feb.,  1912),  with  numerous  illustrations.  Count  Malauuzzi- 
Valeri  reproduces  a  hitherto  unknown  portrait  of  Charles  V 
in  a  private  collection  at  Milan  ;  believes  that  it  was  executed 
from  life  at  the  time  of  the  coronation  of  the  monarch  (Feb.  24, 
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1530),  which  took  place  in  the  church  of  S.  Petronio  at  Bologna 
in  the  presence  of  Clement  VII  and  numerous  princes.  The 
description,  in  a  contemporary  chronicle,  of  the  emperor's 
appearance  on  this  occasion  agrees  in  every  particular  with  the 
painted  portrait.  The  painter  is  not  identified,  but  the  writer 
points  out  that  a  great  number  of  artists  were  working  at 
Bologna  at  this  date,  and  dwells  upon  certain  points  of  contact 
between  this  picture  and  works  o(  Primaticcio  and  his  school. 
Though  not  a  work  of  great  artistic  merit,  its  value  as  an 
historical  and  iconographical  document  is  considerable.  Under 
"  Correspondance  d'ltalie"  a  brief  summary  is  given  of  the 
interesting  collection  seen  in  the  Palais  de  la  France  at  the 
International  Exhibition,  Turin. 

April. — The  acquisitions  of  the  last  six  years  by  the  depart- 
ment of  sculpture  in  the  Louvre  are  discussed  in  a  first  article 
by  M.  A.  Michel.  Among  the  most  important  of  them  are  the 
statues  of  Charles  IV  and  Jeanne  d'Evreux  by  Hennequin  de 
Liege  from  the  Abbey  of  Maubuisson,  which,  after  many 
vicissitudes,  were  acquired  by  "Les  Amis  du  Louvre"  and 
presented  to  the  museum.  Under  the  title  "  Un  incunable  et 
son  histoire"  M.  Gusman  writes  on  an  engraving  of  the 
Annunciaiion,  the  plate  for  which,  executed  in  the  technique  of 
a  goldsmith,  was  in  the  collection  of  the  late  M.  Victor  Gay.  and 
was  rediscovered  by  the  writer  of  the  article.  M.  Labande 
writes  on  "  Peintres'Ni9ois  "  of  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries  as 
represented  at  the  exhibition  held  at  Nice  last  spring.  In  this 
first  article  the  writer  discusses,  amongst  other  works,  the 
signed  retablo  by  Jean  Miraillet  in  the  lUireau  de  Bienfaisance, 
Nice  ;  the  Madonna  zcilh  Angels,  by  Jacques  de  Carolis  (Coll. 
of  Mme.  Chabcrt,  Vence)  and  works  by  Jacques  Durandi,  in- 
cluding the  retablo  in  the  Cathedral  of  Frejus.  M.  Monod 
concludes  his  notice  of  the  Centenary  Exhibition  of  French  Art 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  M.  Larax  writes  on  Eugene  Lami,  tlie 
painter,  with  reference  to  a  recent  monograph  of  the  artist  by 
M.  Lemoisne,  librarian  of  the  Print  Room. 

May. — The  new  Bellini  in  the  Louvre  is  reproduced  and 
discussed  by  Mrs.  Berenson.  In  his  second  article  on  the 
Painters  of  Nice,  M.  Labande  brings  together  a  great  deal  of 
information  relating  to  Louis  Brea  and  his  works,  with  numerous 
illustrations.  The  Annunciation  of  the  Louvre  is  rightly 
expunged  from  the  category  of  Brea's  authentic  works.  M. 
Batiffol  concludes  his  article  on  the  works  in  the  Louvre 
under  Henri  IV.  Numerous  illustrations,  including  the  frag- 
ment of  a  plan  of  Paris,  showing  the  quarter  of  the  Louvre 
prior  to  the  building  operations  of  the  i6th  century,  a  view  of 
he  Quai  du  Louvre  in  1574,  and  of  the  north  facade  of  the 
Louvre  from  a  drawing  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

June. — M.  Emile  Male  writes  on  Romanesque  architecture  in 
France,  with  reference  to  a  recent  book  by  M.  Lasteyrie.  The 
opinion  of  the  most  modern  school  of  archseologists  that  the 
origins  of  religious  architecture  are  to  be  sought  in  the  East, 
and  notably  in  Asia  Mmor  and  Syria,  is  not  upheld  by  the 
writer,  who  champions  the  views  of  the  older  school  that  the 
architects  drew  their  inspiration  from  Rome.  M.  Lasteyrie  is  a 
firm  believer  in  the  originality  of  French  art.  In  his  opinion 
the  architects  of  I'lle-de-France  were  the  true  creators  of 
Gothic  art  ;  a  subject  which  will  be  treated  by  the  writer  in  a 
future  volume.  Under  "Correspondence  de  Belgique''  M. 
Fierens-Gevaert  contributes  a  long  illustrated  article  on  the 
Exhibition  of  Miniatures  held  at  Brussels  in  the  spring. 

Revue  de  l'Art  CHRfiTiEN.  January-February,  1912.— Dr. 
Pouzet  has  a  first  article  on  the  remarkable  capitals  of  the 
Abbey  of  Cluny,  now  preserved  in  the  Musee  Ochier,  the  sole 
survivors  of  the  twelve  capitals  which  adorned  the  columns  of 
the  choirs  (completed  c.  1 1 31 ).  The  sculptors  belonged  apparently 
to  the  school  of  Vfezelay  ;  links  with  the  work  there  are  evident, 
though  that  of  Cluny  is  obviously  superior.  M.  Demartial 
writes  on  Leonard  Limosin  as  enameller  and  engraver,  and 
shows  that  many  enamelled  plaques  executed  by  him  or  under 
his  supervision  were  inspired  by  the  engravings  ;  but  not  all 
the  engravings  which  served  as  models  for  existing  enamels  are 
known.  The  treatment  of  the  Fall  in  medieval  art  is  the  subject 
of  an  article  by  M.  Sanoner,  the  sixth  instalment  ofa  series 
entitled  "  La  Bible  racontee  par  les  artistes  du  moyen  age  ",  of 
which  former  articles  have  appeared  in  different  numbers  of 
the  "Revue"  in  1909  and  igio.  Under  "  Melanges"  M.  de 
Farcy  discusses  certain  objects  in  the  treasure  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Narbonne  :  a  12th-century  ivory  of  the  Crucifixion,  which  has 
already  been  fully  dealt  with  and  reproduced  hy  M.  Grimouard 
de  Saint-Laurent  (in  "Annales  Archeologiques  ",  T.  XXII)  ;  a 


portable  altar  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  goldsmith  who 
decorated  it  and  the  year  of  its  consecration,  1273  ;  a  pectoral 
cross  of  the  13th  century  and  other  objects,  and  a  reliquary  at 
Chateau-gontier,  in  which  a  parchment  was  found  giving  the 
date  of  the  work  (1470),  name  of  the  goldsmith  (Gervasio 
Tressart),  and  list  of  relics  contained  therein,  A  note  by 
M.  Casier  is  published  on  the  Tournai  Exhibition  of  igii,  and 
M.  CoRDEY  has  a  brief  notice  of  the  "  Primitifs  "  of  Nice  at  the 
Turin  Exhibition,  among  them  an  important  signed  triptych  by 
L.  Brea,  dated  1475,  from  the  church  of  Cimiez.  M.  l'AbbI 
Besson  'gives  some  account  of  the  excavations  in  the  early 
Christian  necropolis  at  Attalens,  in  the  Canton  of  Fribourg,  and 
of  other  discoveries  made  in  Switzerland,  including  that  of  the 
tombs  of  two  bishops  in  the  Cathedral  of  Lausanne  of  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries. 

March -April. — M.  BoiNET  studies  the  sculptured  portcils  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Meaux,  no  complete  critical  examination  of 
which  has  as  yet  appeared.  The  first  part  deals  with  the  history 
of  the  building  ;  documents,  discovered  by  M.  Stein,  relating  to 
the  construction  of  the  west  facade,  are  referred  to.  The 
writer  studies  the  sculptures  in  detail,  and  concludes  that  they 
were  the  work  of  sculptors  from  Paris  ;  local  artists  would  have 
been  incapable  of  producing  so  important  an  ensemble.  The 
connexion  between  the  south  portal  and  that  of  Notre  Dame  is 
striking,  that  of  Meaux  being  of  somewhat  later  date,  and 
perhaps  by  a  follower  of  Jean  de  Chelles,  who  began  the  south 
facade  of  Notre  Dame  in  1258.  Concluding  article  by  Dr. 
Pouzet  on  the  capitals  of  the  Abbey  of  Cluny.  The  capital  of 
Paradise,  with  its  trees  and  rivers,  is  a  woi  k  full  of  symbolic 
meaning,  and  in  some  of  its  details  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  decorative  art  of  all  times.  Dr.  Christofani  has  a  first 
article  on  painted  glass  in  the  Upper  Church  at  Assisi,  the 
most  ancient  and,  indeed,  the  only  existing  example  of  13th. 
century  glass  in  Italy.  The  subject  is  treated  principally  from 
the  iconographical  point  of  view.  The  question  of  authorship 
is  barely  touched  upon  by  the  writer.  The  composition  is 
certainly  Italian,  even  if  the  execution  be  due  to  a  French  or 
German  workshop.  The  history  of  glass  painting  in  Italy  has 
as  yet  been  insufficiently  studied  by  Italian  Archivists.  M. 
Gazier  writes  on  the  series  of  drawings  by  Jean  Restout  (b. 
1692)  illustrating  the  Miracles  of  Francois  de  Paris,  executed  by 
order  of  Carre  de  Montgiron  for  his  book  on  the  "Miracles  " 
(for  which  he  was  subsequently  imprisoned),  and  admirably 
engraved  by  an  artist  who  is  unfortunately  anonymous.  Under 
Melanges,  M.  Vitry  reproduces  the  composition  of  the  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin  from  the  "  Tres  Riches  Heures ",  together 
with  the  sculpture  of  this  subject  on  the  Chateau  of  Ferte  Milon, 
a  theme  already  dealt  with  by  Comte  Durrieu  (Acad,  des 
Inscriptions,  T.  28,  Part  II)  ;  the  subject  which,  according  to 
the  writer,  should  more  fitly  be  entitled  the  Entry  of  the  Virgin 
into  Paradise  than  the  Coronation,  was  treated  by  early  French 
miniaturists,  the  first  impulse  being  traced  to  French  rather 
than  to  Italian  artists,  though  the  writer  dwells  on  the  similarity 
of  feeling,  inspiration  and  style  existing  between  artists  of  both 
nations  at  the  respective  courts  of  French  and  Italian  princes  ; 
but  in  this  reciprocity  he  considers  that  Northern  art  gave  as 
much  as  it  received.  Sexor  Huidobro  has  a  short  note  on  the 
Church  of  S.  Touribe  (12th  century)  at  Barrios  de  Bureva 
(Burgos).  Dr.  Ugglas  reproduces  a  chalice  in  the  Church  of 
Dragsmark,  in  Sweden,  which  he  ascribes  to  Nicholas  of 
Hereford,  owing  to  its  close  connexion  with  the  chalice  dis- 
covered in  iSgo,  and  now  in  the  museum  at  Cardiff.  M. 
Perrault  Dabot  reproduces  a  picture  at  Annefy  by  Jean 
Kraeck,  of  Haarlem,  dated  1578,  and  identifies  portraits  by  this 
little-known  artist  in  the  museum  at  Chambery.  M.  Verrier 
gives  some  account  of  a  15th-century  panel  representing  the 
martyrdom  of  S.  Valerie  at  Chambon  (Creuze),  which  he  would 
group  with  works  classed  under  the  name  of  the  Maitre  de 
Moulins.  Though  it  is  not  the  writer's  intention  to  ascribe  it  to 
the  master  himself,  he  nevertheless  holds  that  the  work  is 
French. 

Les  Arts.  January,  1912. — M.  Peladan  has  a  long  article 
on  La  Gioconda  and  its  history.  M.  Thiebault-Sisson  traces 
the  history  and  vicissitudes  of  Poussin's  L'Inspiralion  du 
Poete,  now  in  the  Louvre,  and  reproduces  another  version 
with  slight  differences,  probably  a  replica,  in  the  collection  of 
La  Maison  Erard.  Other  articles  on  the  collection  of  armour 
belonging  to  General  Moser,  at  Charlottenfels,  near  Schaff- 
hausen,  and  on  the  Greuze,  known  as  L'Aulcl  de  VAmour 
belonging  to  Mr.  Ferris  Thompson,  in  Paris, 
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February.—!  his  number  is  devoted  to  the  Exhibitions  held 
in  1911  at  Tournai,  MechUn  and  Charleroi,  a  well-illustrated 
article  by  M.  Vitry. 

March. — M.  Segard  discusses  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by 
Mabuse,  in  the  National  Gallery,  a  picture  which  he  considers 
an  admirable  point  of  dcjarture  for  all  study  of  this  master, 
who  is  at  present  irsullicicntly  known.  Reproductions  of 
many  other  works  by  this  artist  are  given.  M.  Mourey 
illustrates  the  Serenade,  by  Jordaens,  in  the  collection  of 
M.  Camillc  Blanc. 

April. — Mr.  Seymour  de  Ricci  reproduces  the  Ufantcgiia 
of  the  Weber  Collection  which  was  acquired  by  M.  Klein- 
bcrgcr,  of  Paris,  for  737,500  fr.,  and  points  out  that  it  is 
identical  with  a  picture  described  by  Boschini,  in  1674,  in  the 
Hospital  of  Incurables  at  Venice.  A  picture  at  Verona  in  bad 
preservation,  which  is  closely  connected  in  composition  with 
the  Kleinberger  picture,  is  probably  an  adaptation  from  it. 

La  Revue  de  l'Art  Ancien  et  Moderne.  January,  1912. 
— M.  CoURBOiN,  Director  of  the  Print  Room,  chronicles  some 
recent  additions  to  his  department — engravings  and  woodcuts 
of  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries,  M.  Pichon  reproduces  an 
Ainiiinciiilion  by  Kra  Angelico  in  the  Convent  Church  of 
Montecarlo,  in  Tuscany,  which  has  been  overlooked  by  the 
majority  of  art-historians,  though  recognized  as  authentic  by 
Prof.  Magherini-Graziani  and  by  Signor  Giov.  Poggi  in  igog. 
The  writer  dwells  upon  its  superiority  to  the  Madrid  picture  of 
the  same  subject,  of  which  it  was  regarded  as  a  copy,  though 
differing  from  it  in  many  particulars  ;  points  out  its  close 
connexion  with  the  Cortona  picture,  and  seeks  to  establish  the 
chronology  of  all  these  works  and  of  others  of  the  same  subject 
by  Fra  Angclico.  Other  articles  by  M.  Dacier  on  the  18th- 
century  painter,  Gabriel  de  Saint-Aubin,  and  by  M.  Gielly 
on  Ambrogio  Lorenzetli. 

February. — M.  Hero>j  de  Villefosse  writes  on  the  plaster 
cast  of  the  Venus  of  Aries,  discovered  last  year  by  M.  Jules 
Formige,  which  was  executed  in  the  17th  century,  prior  to  the 
removal  of  the  statue  to  Paris.  It  therefore  represents  the 
original  as  it  was  before  its  disastrous  restoration  by  Girardon. 
The  writer  recalls  the  circumstances  of  the  discovery  of  the 
statue  in  165 1  and  the  probable  history  of  the  cast.  Its  value 
is  apparent  on  comparing  it  with  the  statue  in  the  Louvre. 
Illustrations  of  both  are  given.  Signor  de  Nicola  reproduces 
a  picture  by  Botticelli  in  the  collection  of  Prince  Pallavicini, 
Rome,  a  brief  note  relating  to  which  was  inserted  in  the  second 
edition  of  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  history  (ed.  Langton 
Douglas,  Vol.  4,  191 1).  M.  Jamot  writes  on  the  house  of  Charles 
le  Brun,  one  of  the  best  examples  of  domestic  architecture  in 
France  of  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  a  water-colour  drawing  of 
which  is  in  the  Louvre,  and  urges  its  preservation  as  a  museum  of 
decorative  art.  M.  Soulier  reproduces  the  fresco  removed 
from  the  desecrated  church  ol  S.  Biagio,  Florence,  and  now  in 
the  Museuin  of  S.  Marco,  which  he  inclines  to  ascribe  to 
Bernardo  Daddi.  Concluding  articles  by  M.  Dacier  on 
Gabriel  de  Saint-Aubin,  by  M.  Comboin  on  recent  additions 
to  the  Print- Room — among  them  some  rare  examples  of  wood- 
engraving  of  the  15th  and  early  i6th  centuries — and  by  M. 
Gielly  on  A.  Lorenzetti.  Under  "  Correspondance  de  Russie," 
M.  Leger  writes  on  the  Musee  Stchoukine  at  Moscow,  which 
will  eventually  become  the  property  of  the  Russian  nation. 

March. — M.  De  Fourcard  begins  a  well-illustrated  article 
on  Hieronymus  van  Aken,  known  as  Jerome  Bosch.  M. 
Chervet  gives  some  account  of  Charles-Joseph  Natoire  (1700- 
1777),  the  rival  of  Boucher.  M.  p'oURNiER-SARLOvtzE  con- 
tributes a  note  on  a  portrait  in  his  possession  by  Louis- Auguste 
Brun,  Court-p.iinter  to  Marie-Antoinette,  which  was  attributed 
to  Boilly  until  by  a  fortunate  chance  the  signature  of  Brun  was 
discovered  upon  the  painting  last  year.  The  writer  was  unable 
to  announce  the  discovery  in  his  "  Life  ''  of  the  painter,  a  work 
which  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  to  light  other  forgotten 
works  by  the  artist.  M,  Vaudoyer  has  an  article  on  Sodoma, 
based  upon  M,  Gielly's  recent  monograph  of  this  artist. 

April. — Prof.  Maspero  illustrates  various  statues  ot  Myceri- 
nus,  as  proofs  of  the  fidelity  of  the  likeness  in  ancient  portraits, 
with  special  reference  to  the  group  of  Mycerinus  and  his  wife 
discovered  by  Mr.  Reisner  in  1909  and  now  in  the  Boston 
Museuin,  U.S.A.  M.  de  Fourcard  concludes  his  articles  on 
Jerome  Bosch.  M.  Bouyer  gives  some  account  of  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Marquise  de  Carcano. 

May,— M.  Dacier  discusses  the  Doucet  Collection.    M.  Dugas 


of  the  French  School  at  Athens  writes  on  the  treasures  of  cera- 
mic art  found  at  Delos  where  the  School  has  been  conducting 
excavations  with  conspicuous  success.  The  special  discoveries 
made  there  by  M.  Pierre  Roussel  have  proved  that  what  had 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  Serapeion  of  the  3rd  or  2nd  century 
B.C.,  is  in  point  of  fact  an  Herteon  of  the  7th  or  6th,  and  the 
numerous  and  admirable  examples  of  ceramic  art  brought  to 
light  probably  belonged  to  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple. 
Those  of  the  7th  century  comprise  specimens  of  the  pottery  of 
Melos,  Rhodes  and  Corinth,  while  those  of  the  6th  century  are 
in  great  part  Attic.  The  immediate  success  of  this  class  of  work 
is  attributed  by  M.  Dugas  to  the  nature  of  the  decoration.  Attic 
vases  soon  attained  wide-spread  popularity  and  supplanted  the 
products  of  the  craftsmen  of  the  Isles,  whose  workshops  in 
consequence  soon  ceased  to  exist.  M.  Lechat  gives  a  brief 
risiiinc  of  a  communication  made  by  Prof.  Studniczka  (well- 
known  for  his  researches  into  classic  iconography)  at  Leipzig 
(on  the  occasion  of  the  Winckelmann  Feier),  on  the  subject  of 
the  supposed  bust  of  Niccolo  da  Uzzano  (Bargello).  The  German 
savant  showed  that  the  bust  cannot  represent  Niccolo  (d.  1433 
aged  75)  the  sole  reason  for  this  identification  being  the  fact  that 
the  bust  came  from  the  Palazzo  Capponi  which  was  built  by  Nic- 
colo. For  reasons  set  forth  here,  the  writer  holds  that  it  is  a  bust  of 
"  Cicero,"' according  to  the  conception  of  a  Florentine  sculptor 
of  the  15th  century,  that  the  date  is  later  than  that  usually 
assigned  to  it,  and  that  the  authorship  of  Donatello,  to  whom  it 
is  commonly  ascribed,  is  by  no  means  proved.  M.  Soulier 
recapitulates  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  frescoes  of 
Buffalm.acco  in  the  former  chapel  of  the  Giocchi  and  Bastari 
(Badia)  Florence,  and  expresses  the  hope  that,  as  the  Commission 
of  Fine  Arts  at  Florence  has  decided  to  investigate  the  upper 
part  of  the  Brancacci  chapel  in  order  to  uncover  what  still 
remains  hidden  of  Masaccio's  frescoes,  research  may  also  be 
made  in  S.  Maria  Novella  to  recover  the  works  by  Bruno  for 
which,  according  to  Vasari,  Buffalmacco  made  the  designs. 
M.  Chevret  concludes  his  article  on  Natoire. 

June.— Dr.  De  Hooft  writes  on  the  portrait  of  Elisabeth  Bas 
and  brings  forward  further  proofs  in  support  of  the  views  of 
Dr.  Bredius  that  this  celebrated  portrait  in  the  Rijksmuseum 
is  not  by  Rembrandt  but  is  the  work  of  Ferdinand  Bol,  executed 
between  1640  and  1645. 

Repertoire  d'Art  et  d'Archeologie,  Depouillement  des 
Periodiques  et  des  Catalogues  de  ventes  Fran^aiset  Etrangers, 
igi2.  This  useful  publication  is  now  in  its  second  year  and  has 
thus  far  fulfilled  its  purpose  which  is  to  facilitate  the  study  of 
art.  All  articles  of  any  importance  dealing  with  art  and 
archreology  which  have  appeared  up  to  the  end  of  the  last 
quarter  of  igii  are  briefly  recorded. 

L'Art  Flamand  et  Hollandais.  January,  igi2. — Dr. 
HoFSTEDE  de  Groot  reproduces  two  portraits  in  private 
possession  attributed  to  Frans  Hals  and  dated  1637.  The 
attribution  appears  to  be  well-founded.  Dr.  Kronig  ascribes 
to  Judith  Leyster  the  small  portrait  of  Vincent  Laurens  van  der 
Vinne  in  the  Museum  at  Haarlem.  M.  Bautier  treats  of  two 
allegorical  portraits  by  Justus  Suttermans  of  Antwerp  (1597- 
1681),  the  official  portrait-painter  of  the  Tuscan  Court.  One  is 
at  Budapest,  the  other  in  the  Del  Nero  Collection,  Rome.  The 
writer  identifies  both  as  portraits  of  Vittoria  della  Rovere 
Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany.  In  the  first  the  subject  is  unex- 
plained ;  the  second  represents  her  with  the  attributes  of  Diana. 

February. — Dr.  Schmidt.Degener  in  a  long  and  well- 
reasoned  article  discusses  the  sketch  mentioned  in  the 
Inventory  of  Rembrandt's  works  as  "  La  Concorde  du  Pays," 
a  subject  which  has  been  identified  with  the  allegorical  pa  nt- 
ing  by  Rembrandt  in  the  Musee  Boymans  dated  1641.  Careful 
study  has  led  the  writer  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  a  fan- 
tastic preliminary  sketch  for  the  "  Night-Watch."  The  name 
in  the  inventory  which  has  puzzled  many,  is  considered  by  the 
writer  to  mean  concord  in  the  sense  of  Union  is  strength  and 
leads  to  victory — an  explan.ation  which  agrees  with  the  artistic 
content  of  the  allegorical  sketch. 

March. — Dr.  Veth  writes  on  a  portrait  by  Rembrandt  which 
he  has  identified  as  that  of  Gaspard  IV.  de  Coligny  Marquis 
d'Andelot,  painted  c.  1641,  and  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Richard  Mortimer,  at  New  Vork. 

•  That  is  of  iM.  TuUius  Cicero,  whose  effigy  on  a  Greek 
coin  was  erroneously  considered  to  be  that  of  his  father,  the 
great  orator.  The  Renaissance  portraits  of  "  Cicero  "  derive 
for  the  most  part  from  this  source. 
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April. — An  article  signed  "  P.  B."  contains  a  sympathetic 
notice  of  the  late  M.  Henri  Hymans  with  a  brief  resume  of  his 
life  and  works. 

May. — A  special  number,  devoted  to  a  well-illustrattd 
account,  by  M.  Lambotte,  of  the  exhibition  of  miniatures  at 
Brussels. 
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AS    OLD    WOMAN    PLUCKING   A    FOWL,    USUALLY     ASCRIBED    TO     REMIiRAXDT  ;    FROM 
(THE   PICrURE   AS   IT  APPEARS   AFTER   CLEANING) 


THE     LATE    MADAME    LEVAIGNECR's    COLLECTION 


ASPECTS  OF  DEATH  IN  ENGLISH  ART  AND  POETRY— I 
BY  WILLY  F.  STORCK* 


HERE  is  no  subject  in  the  whole 
range  of  mediasval  art  of  greater 
nterest,  no  one  the  origin  of  which 
is  involved  in  greater  obscurity,  not- 
withstanding the  vast  amount  of 
antiquarian  learning  which  has  been  expended  on 
its  investigation  than  the  so-called  Dance  of 
Death". 

These  words  were  written  by  an  English  author 
in  the  year  1846,  and  still  retain  their  significance. 
For,  although  scientific  inquiry  has  brought  fresh 
material  to  light  and  produced  new  and  improved 
works  during  the  half  century  which  has  since 
elapsed,  many  puzzles  in  this  interesting  field  of 
iconographical  research  still  await  solution.  In 
the  English  section  of  the  subject,  the  many- 
sided  scholar,  Francis  Douce,  deserves  especial 
mention.  He  brought  within  the  sphere  of 
observation  much  material  unnoticed  before, 
derived  mainly  from  his  own  admirable  library, 
and  he  discovered  bases  for  many  problems  in 
the  question  of  the  Dance  of  Death,  which 
according  to  my  view  of  the  inquiry  have  not 
been  suflRciently  considered.  In  his  remarkable 
book  on  the  subject '  he  discussed  Holbein's 
Dance  of  Death  exhaustively  and  for  the  first 
time  fixed  its  place  in  the  great  cycle  which  unites 
it  with  the  poetry  and  art  of  the  middle  ages. 
And  it  is  only  from  this,  the  most  comprehensive 
point  of  view,  which  embraces  literature  and  the 
more  material  arts  in  one  panorama,  that  we  shall 
obtain  knowledge  founded  on  a  scientific  basis. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  still  much  to  be  done 
in  this  direction.  It  is  not  enough  to  connect 
the  Dance  loosely  with  the  rest  of  the  literature 
of  Death  ;  we  ought  now  to  treat  each  example 
singly,  circumstantially  and  fundamentally.  Until 
we  have  done  this  we  shall  not  grasp  the  fact  that 
the  Dance  of  Death  is  the  last  and  fullest 
developed  link  in  a  chain  of  ideas  which  had  its 
actual  origin  at  the  very  outset  of  the  middle  ages. 
Let  us  first  consider  a  peculiar  and  highly 
interesting  element  in  the  mediaeval  literature  of 
Death,  the  legend  of  the  Three  Living  and  the 
Three  Dead,  "  Lc  dit  des  trois  mods  et  des  frois 
vifs".  It  was  thought  for  a  long  time  that  we 
ought  to  regard  this  legend  as  the  source  and 
origin  of  the  Dance  of  Death  itself ;  and  this 
hypothesis  has  become  almost  universally  admitted, 
though  it  was  advanced  on  insuthcient  evidence. 
But  the  hypothesis  is  itself  proof  of  inadequate 
consideration  of  the  cycle  of  ideas  in  its  entirety, 
for  though  the  legend  occupies  a  perfectly 
definite  position  in  the  cycle,  it  is  precisely  not 
one  closely  connected  with  the  Dance  of  Death. 

The  legend   in  which  the  three  Living  (Kings) 
encounter  the    three   Dead    (Kings),    who   warn 

*  Translated  for  the  author  from  the  German. 
>  Tlic  Dance  of  Death,  London,  1833. 


them  of  the  transience  of  the  world,  first  took 
literary  form  in  France  during  the  thirteenth 
century  in  poems  by  Baudouin  de  Cond^,  Nichole 
de  Margival  and  two  other  poets  still  anonymous. 
Four  German  versions  followed,  partly  imitated 
from  the  French,  and  partly  also  developed  in  an 
original  manner.  One  Italian  version  also  derives 
from  France ;  a  second,  in  Latin  verse,  is  very 
difficult  to  date  since  its  metrical  forms  present 
many  analogies  with  the  poems  attributed  to 
S.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  ;  it  runs  as  follows  : 

Cum  apertam  sepulturam 
viri  tres  aspicerent 
ac  orribilem  figuram 
intus  ibi  cernerent. 

It,  also,  must  belong  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  as  one  text  specifically  states,  is  a  comment- 
ary on  a  pictorial  representation.  These  poems 
treat  the  subject  in  a  more  or  less  poetical  and 
original  manner,  generally,  so  that  certain  leading 
phrases  explain  the  drift  of  the  poems — God's 
admonition  to  three  nobles,  generally  kings  or 
princes,  by  a  sign,  to  amend  their  lives.  The 
Living  pronounce  the  phrase  and  the  Dead  reply. 
In  a  French  and  also  in  a  German  version,  the 
arrangement  of  dialogues  between  one  of  the 
Living  and  one  of  the  Dead  in  dramatic  form 
mark  very  plainly  the  character  of  a  Morality, 
evidently  intended  for  declamation  on  the  stage. 
Accompaniments  of  the  chase,  a  special  character- 
istic of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  pictorial 
representations  of  the  legend,  appear  distinctly 
in  three  only  of  the  extant  literary  versions.  The 
homiletic  character  and  a  moralizing  objective  are 
generally  prominent ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
impressive  narrative  is  often  freely  used  in  order 
to  depict  to  the  faithful  in  the  strongest  possible 
colours  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things,  and  to  urge 
them  to  amendment.  The  wide  diffusion  of  the 
legend  in  littlecountry  parish  churches  everywhere 
can  only  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  The  story 
is  in  fact  pure  folk-lore,  a  fact  which  has  hitherto 
been  overlooked.  In  a  certain  German  version 
even  democratic  sentiments  are  plainly  expressed, 
while  the  spiritual  import  is  kept  in  the  back- 
ground. 

So  early  as  the  fourteenth  century  the  legend 
appeared  as  the  vision  of  a  saint  whom  V'asari's 
Italian  tradition  calls  Macarius.  He  occurs  first 
indeed  in  Italy,  where  he  may  be  found  in  all  the 
indigenous  representations.  In  France  we  meet 
with  him  in  fifteenth-century  manuscripts,  and 
particularly  in  Pierre  Desrey's  "  Visio  Heremitae" 
("  Chorea  ab  eximio  Macabro",  Paris,  1490),  which 
certainly  imitates  older  models. 

In  English  art  and  literature  also  the  legend 
attained  a  wide  diffusion  which  has  scarcely  yet 
been  made  the  subject  of  inquiry.  In  England 
too  it  is  a  link  in  a  great  cycle  of  the  literature 
and  pictorial  presentment  of   Death  undiscussed 
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by  historians  either  of  literature  or  of  the  arts. 
Only  quite  recently  Mr.  F.  Parkes  Weber  under- 
took to  write  an  investigation  "on  the  mental 
attitudes  towards  the  idea  of  death  and  the  various 
ways  in  which  the  idea  of  death  has,  or  may  be 
supposed  to  have,  affected  the  living  individual 
...  as  illustrated  by  minor  works  of  art,especially 
medals,  engraved  gems,  jewels",^  etc.  In  the 
field  of  "  the  minor  works  of  art ",  indeed,  Mr. 
Weber  produces  much  new  material  which  he 
classifies  carefully,  but  the  general  and  yet  fund- 
amental questions  he  touches  only  superficially. 
I  cannot  in  this  essay  undertake  the  task  of 
testing  and  recasting  new  general  material ;  I  can 
give  only  certain  cues. 

This  literature  of  the  "  Memento  mori  "  is  bred 
of  the  spirit  of  mediaeval  Catholicism.  Periodical 
pestilences  and  earthquakes  with  other  fortuitous 
evils  kept  the  mass  of  the  people  in  continual 
ferment ;  and  the  clergy  seized  their  opportunity. 
Hence  the  belief  arose  that  all  these  misfortunes 
were  punishments  for  the  people's  sins.  Once  a 
poem  states  the  belief  plainly  : 

The  rysyng  of  the  comuynes  in  londe, 
The  pestilens,  and  the  eorthe-quoake, 
Theose  threo  thinges,  I  understonde. 
Beoth  tokenes  the  grete  vengaunce  and  wrake 
That  shulde  falle  (or  synners  sake." 

Hence  a  warning  must  be  given  to  all  men  to 
remember  the  vanity  of  earthly  good  and  the 
near  approach  of  Death  who  knows  no  difference 
between  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  The 
tombstones  sound  the  warning  which  may  be 
read  on  the  monument  of  the  "  Black  Prince  " 
in  Canterbury  Cathedral  and  on  many  others.' 


or 


Tiel  come  tu  es,  ie  au  tiel  fu  : 
Tu  serras  tiel  come  ie  su. 

Such  as  ye  be,  such  wer  we  ; 
such  as  we  be,  such  shal  ye  be. 


This  cry  of  warning  to  a  course  of  life  pleasing 
to  God  sounds  in  the  poems  "  Sinners  Beware  ", 
and  "  The  Song  of  Yesterday  ",  and  especially  in 
the  wide-spread  "Dialogus  inter  corpus  et 
animam  ".  Poets  and  painters  alike  dwell  upon 
the  realistic  picture  of  the  dead  corpse  of  the 
rich  who  paraded  in  gold  and  purple  and  lived 
luxuriously  in  great  palaces,  now  mere  food  for 

worms ; — 

/■at  mon  is  worm  and  wormes  cok. 

In  various  Moralities,  for  instance,  "The  Pride 
of  Life  ",  "  The  Cradle  of  Security  ",  and  particu- 
larly in  "  Everyman ",  Death  appears  and  pro- 
nounces similar  admonitions  to  cherish  the  soul's 
health.     The  highest  pitch  in  English  poetry  of 

^Thc  Aspects  of  Death  and  their  Effects  on  the  Living,  as 
Illustrated  by  Minor  Works  0/  Art.     London,  igio. 

^Se^  Wright,  Political  Poems  and  Songs  relating  to  English 
History,  I-II,  1859-60  ;  Tucker,  Verse  Satire  in  England  be/ore 
the  Renaissance,  1908  (Columbia  University.  Stud,  in  Engl., 
Ser.  II,  Vol.  III). 

*  See  Pcttigrew,  Chronicles  oj  Tombs  (London,  18S8)  ;  Jervise, 
A.,  Epitaphsand  Inscriptions,  I-II,  1875-9. 


this  kind  is  reached  in  Lydgate's  celebrated  poem.= 
Chaucer  already  mentions  in  his  description  of 
the  pictures  in  "  The  Temple  of  Mars  " 

the  colde  deth  with  mouth  gapying  upright, 
and  in  the  poem  "  Piers  Ploughman  "  we  find  the 
important  passage  '.— 

Deth  cam  dryuyng  after,  and  al  to  douste  paschte 
Kynges  and  Knyghtes,  caysers  and  popes 
Lered  no  lewide,  he  lefte  no  man  stande. 

These  verses  justify  the  supposition  that  even 
by  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  examples  of 
the  Dance  of  Death  itself  existed  in  England  also. 
Unhappily,  most  of  the  wall-paintings  which  con- 
sisted of  such  representations  are  entirely  de- 
stroyed, and  in  many  cases  are  preserved  for  us 
now  only  by  inexact  descriptions.  Paintings 
which  should  be  specially  noticed  are  those  at 
Sparham,  Hexham,  Newark  and  Yoxford,  the 
representation  of  Dethe  and  a  Gallanle  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  and  two  interesting  gravestones,  one  in 
Tannys  Guildhall  and  the  other  at  Yarmouth,  on 
which  a  skeleton  is  represented  beside  a  human 
figure." 

So  it  is  no  wonder  if  we  find  in  the  cycle  of 
English  representations  of  Death  the  legend  of 
the  three  Living  and  the  three  Dead.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  that  Walter  Map,  the  celebrated 
"  goliardus"  of  the  twelfth  century,  had  coinposed  a 
poem  on  the  subject  of  our  legend.  This  would 
be  the  earliest  literary  example.  But  this  opinion 
can  be  traced  back  to  an  evident  misunderstanding 
in  a  passage  of  Douce,  and  does  not  correspond 
with  the  facts.' 

Traces  of  inscriptions  in  wall-paintings  at 
Ampney  Crucis,  Belton  (Suffolk)  and  Ditchingham, 
and  miniatures  in  the  Arundel  psalter,  enable  us  to 
conjecture  an  early  English  adaptation.  The 
earliest  version  that  we  meet  with  on  an  English 
basis  is  the  shortened  French  poem  in  the  Arundel 
psalter  (British  Museum,  Arundel  MS.  83,  f.  127). 
I  print  the  six  stanzas  in  order  to  give  the  idea  of  it. 

'  I  here  give  a  small  collection  of  the  most  important  litera- 
ture on  the  poetry  of  death  :  The  Grave  (Anglia,  V,  289) ;  Song 
of  Yesterday  [Anglia,  VII,  301)  ;  On  Death  (E.E.T.S.,  49)  ;  On 
Death  Messengers  (EngUschc  Studien,  XIV,  182;  XVI,  155); 
Dialogus  inter  corpus  it  animam  (Wright,  WalterMap,  p.  334) ; 
Dances  0/  Death  [Englischc  Studien,  XV,  no;  XXIII,  281, 
XIX,  463  ;  XXII,  8)  ;  Lydgate  {Minor  Poems),  Percy  Soc,  1840, 
44;  Leneckes,  Jahrbuch  f.  rontan  und  cnglische  Sprache  und 
Lit.,  XIV,  210  ;  XV,  92)  ;  The  Shaking  of  the  Sheet  (Chappell, 
Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time,  I,  p.  85)  ;  The  Doctiinals  0 
Death  {Mod.  Cambr.  Lit.,  II,  323). 

«See  for  Sparham,  Gent.  Mag.,  1846,  XXVI,  new  sen,  135  ; 
Hexham,  Joum.  of  the  Brit.  Archcsol.  Assoc.,X\X,  58  ;  Newark, 
Gent.  Mag.,  I.e.,  p.  37;  Yoxford,  Keyser,  p.  296;  Tannys 
Guildhall,  HjstoO'  of  Norfolk,  II,  554.  See  also  Modern  History 
of  Literature  (Cambridge),  111,  87,  in  which  certain  wood-cuts 
are  described  as  "  containing  representations  of  Death  pursuing 
the  priest,  the  king,  the  harlot,  the  clown,  etc.''.  From  the  i6th 
century  the  representation  of  Time  and  Death  occurs  in  many 
places.     See  Keyser,  p.  Ixxxviii, 

'  Douce,  Dance  of  Death,  p.  21.  The  Lanientatio  et  deploratio 
pro  morte,  here  mentioned,  is  an  important  poem,  Vado  mori, 
which  was  widely  known.  See  my  treatise  in  the  Zcitschrit 
fur  dcutsche  Philologic,  42,  p.  422. 
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Aspects  of  Death  in  English  Art  and  Poetry 


DE  UIUIS  REGIBDS. 
Ptivnis  rex  uiiitis, 
Compaynouns,  ueez  ceo  ke  ieo  uoy, 
A  poy  ke  ieo  ne  me  deuoy. 
De  grant  pour  le  quoer  me  tremble. 
Ueez  la  treis  mors  ensemble. 
Cum  il  sunt  hidous  et  diuers. 
Purriz  et  mangez  des  uers. 

Scciindns  rex  itiuiis. 
Le  secunde  dist:  ieo  ay  enuie. 
Compaynoun,  de  amender  ma  uie, 
Trop  ay  fet  de  mes  uoluntez. 
Et  mon  quoer  est  entalentez. 
De  fere  tant  ke  m'alme  acorde. 
Al  dieii  rei  de  misericorde, 

Tertitis  rex  iiiniis. 
Ly  tierz  uif  ki  destreint  ses  meins. 
Dist  pur  quei  fut  fet  homme  humeins. 
Pur  ky  deit  receiuere  tiele  perte. 
Ceo  fust  folie  trop  aperte. 
Ceste  folie  ne  fist  unkes  dieux 
Si  courte  ioye  et  si  grantz  deduilz. 

DE  MORTUIS  REGIBUS. 

Primus  rex  mortuns. 
Ly  premer  mort  dist:  damoysel. 
Ne  ubliez  pas,  pur  sel  oysel. 
Ne  pur  uos  robes  a  orfreis. 
Qe  uous  ne  tiegnez  bien  les  leys. 
Qe  ihesu  crist  ad  ordine. 
Ue  sa  seinte  uolunte. 

Secniidus  rex  mortuns. 
Seignours,  dist  li  secund  mort. 
Verite  est  ke  la  mort. 
Nous  ad  fet  tiels  cum  nous  sumus. 
E  uous  purirez  come  nous  sumus. 
Tut  seez  ia  si  pur  ne  si  fin. 
Ore  purueez  uous  deuant  la  fin. 

Terciiis  mortuns. 
Le  tierz  mort  dit  sactiez  : 
Jeo  fu  de  mon  lyuage  chief. 
Princes  reys  et  conustables. 
Beals  et  riches,  ioyanz  mes  tables. 
Ore  su  si  hidous  et  si  nuz. 
Ke  moy  uer  ne  deigne  nuls. 

In  the  miniature  at  the  head  of  the  poem  [Plate 
II,  ]]  also  we  plainly  perceive  French  influence,*and 
it  certainly  extends  later  to  the  wall-paintings  as 
well.  We  can  easily  trace  the  route  which  the  legend 
took  from  France.  In  Calvados,  on  the  French 
coast,  is  found  a  succession  of  representations  of 
the  legend ;  we  meet  with  them  again  in  the 
Channel  Islands,  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  Thence 
the  way  was  not  long  to  the  mainland  of  England. 
Battle,  Bos'ey  Tracey,  Charlwood  and  Hurstbourne 
Tarrant  do  not  lie  very  far  from  the  coast,  and 
thence  the  legend  passed  inland  and  even  so 
far  as  Ireland.  Nor  is  there  anything  strange  in 
this  French  influence.  From  the  Norman  Con- 
quest until  the  time  of  Chaucer  England  was  steeped 
in  French  culture.  The  clergy  received  their  "^ 
education  in  France,  and  we  need  seek  no  other 
means  whereby  the  subject  of  the  legend  passed 
over  into  England.  Lydgate's  "Dance  of  Death" 
is  certainly  an  arrangement  of  the  French  original^ 

'  See  my  essay  in  the  MonatsheJIe  fi'r  Kuitslivissenschafl,  IV, 
123. 


In  my  opinion,  this  holds  good  also  of  the  single 
extant  English  arrangement  of  the  legend  of  the 
three  Living  and  the  three  Dead  made  by  John 
Awdelay,  a  canon  regular  of  Haghmon,  Shrop- 
shire, which  I  have  recently  republished.*  The 
contents  are  briefly  as  follows :  Three  kings 
riding  to  the  hunt  encounter  three  spectral  skele- 
tons, the  ghosts  of  their  fathers,  which  speak  of 
the  vanity  of  all  earthly  power  and  glory  and  urge 
the  living  to  do  penance  and  to  erect  a  monastery. 
The  artistic  diffusion  of  the  legend  in  England 
was  much  wider  than  has  been  supposed  hitherto. 
We  have  ascertained  that  the  legend  existed  in 
twenty-six  country  parish  churches ;  and  the 
number  was  certainly  still  greater,  for  the  majority 
of  wall-paintings  in  England  have  been  white- 
washed over  or  entirely  destroyed.  We  owe 
entirely  to  the  various  learned  publications,  which 
have  carefully  copied  all  traces  uncovered,  what- 
ever knowledge  we  now  have  of  a  series  of 
paintings  no  longer  in  existence.* 

The  local  diftusion  extends  especially  over  the 
southern  half  of  England.  Besides  the  single 
example  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey  each,  I  here 
enumerate  the  examples  recorded  in  the  following 
counties  :  one  in  Sussex,  two  in  Surrey,  one  in 
Hampshire,  two  in  Devonshire,  three  in  Suffolk, 
six  in  Norfolk,  one  in  Bedfordshire,  three  in 
Northamptonshire,  one  in  Staffordshire,  one  in 
Buckinghamshire,  one  in  Leicestershire,  and  one 
in  Gloucestershire,  together  with  one  in  Ireland. 

Among  the  existing  paintings  two  types  may 
be  distinguished.  First  there  is  the  treatment, 
which  is  certainly  the  earlier,  in  which  the  Living 
and  the  Dead  merely  stand  facing  each  other,  as 
we  find  them  at  Battle,  Hurstbourne  Tarrant,  and 
Bovey  Tracey  [Plate  I,  e]  in  the  southern 
counties  ;  at  Ditchingham,  Wickhampton  [Plate 
I,  D  and  c]  and  Gorleston  in  the  eastern  ;  at 
Edworth  and  Raunds  in  the  Midlands  ;  at  Ampney 
Crucis  in  Gloucestershire ;  and  at  Knockmoy 
Abbey  in  Ireland  [Plate  I,  a].  It  is  followed 
in  the  three  MSS.  from  which  illustrations  are 
made  in  Plate  II  [G,  H,  J,  k]. 

This  is  the  form  taken  by  the  earliest  repre- 
sentations everywhere,  in  France,  Germany  and 
Italy.  In  the  later  type  the  representations 
assume  the  character  of  the  hunt ;  the  kings 
appear  on  horseback,  not  infrequently  accom- 
panied by  squires  and  dogs.  The  famous 
example  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  belongs  to 
this  group.     It   is   to   be   found   in   Jersey,   and 

^See  Storck  und  Jordan,  John  Awdclays  Gedickt,  "  De  tribus 
regibus  morluis",  Eiiglische  Studicn,  igii,  43,  p.  177.  The 
manuscript  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Ms.  Douce, 
302,  f.  n  TJv.  From  modern  poetical  versions  of  the  legend  I 
mention  here  some  lines  written  on  the  mural  painting  in  Wick- 
hampton Church  by  Mrs.  L.  L.  A.  Panter  ;  Mortal  Grandeur. 
Mortal  Vanity  (Arbroath  Herald,  19  May,  191 1,  No.  1375). 

» It  is  my  pleasing  duty  to  thank  all  the  clergymen  who 
assisted  my  work  with  the  greatest  kindness  both  personally 
and  by  letter  during  my  stay  in  England. 
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in  England  at  Charlwood,  Belton  [PLATE  I,  E,F], 
Stokesby  and  Wymondham,  as  well  as  in 
the  woodcut  of  The  Contciiiplncyon  of  Syimers 
[Plate  II,  l].  The  living  kings  have  to  be 
differentiated  by  their  ages,  as  they  are  early 
in  France.  Concerning  the  miniatures  of  the 
Arundel  psalter  nothing  more  need  be  said  here,  as 
they  will  be  fully  described  in  my  next  article 
(Catalogue  Nos.  27  and  28).  A  statement,  however, 
must  be  noted  here  because  it  shows  that  the 
legend  must  have  already  been  introduced  into 
England  in  the  thirteenth  century.  We  read  that 
in  the  year  1292,  the  art-loving  Prince  Amadeo 
V  of  Savoy  bought  in  London  two  panels 
representing  the  "  leggenda  famosa  dei  tre 
morti  e  dei  tre  vivi  ".'" 

In  England  the  legend  continues  to  be  in 
vogue  until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  paintings  have  no  great  artistic  importance  ; 
they  are  placed  in  small  country  parish  churches 
in  order  to  produce  a  didactic  effect  on  the 
faithful.  They  were  introduced  into  the  decorative 
system  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  often  appear 
in  connexion  with  The  Crucifixion,^^  Tlic  Seven 
Deadly  Sins,^'''  The  Last  Jndgment,^^  but  most 
often  "with  5.  Christopher}*  themes   of   religious 

'"  This  statement  is  made  by  Bernardo  di  Mercato.  See 
Cibrario,  Origiiii  e  progrcsso  delle  institiizioui  ddla  ilonarchia 
di  Savoia,  II,  p.  io8,  Torino,  1855. 

"  At  Battle  and  Knockmoy. 

'■-At  Bardwell,  Hurstbourne  Tarrant,  Raunds  and  Stokesby. 

'■'  At  Ainpney  Crucis,  Bardwell,  Bovey  Tracey,  Ditchingham 
and  Wymondtiam. 

'^  At  Ampney  Crucis,  Bardwell,  Belton,  Charlwood,  Gorleston, 
Limpenhoe,  Raunds,  Seething,  Stokesby  and  Wickhampton. 
The  Trots  Marts  et  les  Trois  Vifs  were  therefore  represented 
together  with  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  The  Last  Jndginenf,  and 
S.  Clinstoplicr,  at  one  place,  Bardwell  ;  with  Tlie  Seven  Deadly 
Sins  and  S.  Christopher  at  Raunds  and  Stokesby  ;  and  with  The 
Last  Judgment  and  S.  Christoplier  at  Ampney  Crucis ;  S. 
Cftm/o/'ftef  appearing  in  each  case  where  there  is  more  than 


representation  which  all  have  the  didactic 
purpose  of  exciting  all  men  to  repentance, 
and  of  admonishing  them  to  lead  better 
lives.  Mediaeval  art  in  its  main  course  is 
the  interpretation  of  poetry.  The  character- 
istic of  mediaeval  art  and  mediaeval  symbolism 
especially  is  the  decisive  triumph  of  meaning 
over  form.  That  age  pronounced  plainly  enough 
that  the  arts  should  perform  pupils'  and  menials' 
tasks.  Thomas  Occleve  expresses  the  didactic  aim 
of  ecclesiastical  representation  in  a  passage  of  his 
poem,  "  De  regimine  principum  "  : — 

The  ymages  that  in  the  chirches  ben 
Maken  folk  thynke  on  God  and  on  his  seyntes. 
Whan  they  the  ymages  beholden  and  seen, 
Wher  as  linsight  of  hem  causethe  reslreyntes 
Of  thoughtes  goode  ;  whan  a  thyng  depeynt  is 
Or  entailede,  yf  men  taken  of  it  hede, 
Thought  of  the  liknesse  it  wole  m  hem  brede. 

It  thus  becomes  self-evident  that  in  an  icono- 
graphical  inquiry  into  a  mediaeval  legend  there  is 
more  to  say  concerning  the  meaning,  which 
really  is  literature,  than  the  form  defined  by 
true  pictorial  art ;  yet  this  general  treatment  may 
help  to  promote  the  correct  knowledge  of  mediccval 
art. 

one  accompanying  subject.  The  editors  suggest  that  the  special 
appropriateness  of  S.  Christopher  in  this  connexion  lay  in  his 
being  regarded  as  the  peculiar  patron  against  sudden  death,  as 
is  placed  on  record  in  the  famous  Buxhcim  woodcut  now  belong- 
ing to  Earl  Spencer,  which  is  dated  1432  and  bears  the  legend;  — 
Cristofori  faciem  die  quacunque  tueris 
Ilia  nempe  die  morte  mala  non  morieiis. 
It  will  be  seen  from  my  catalogue  that  the  only  other  saints  in 
this  connexion  are  S.  Sebastian,  the  most  popular  patron  in 
England  against  pestilence,  and  S.  Edmund  the  Martyr,  also 
frequently  represented  pierced  with  arrows  ;  so  that,  if  the 
figure  at  Slapton  in  Northamptonshire  be  correctly  described  as 
S.  Edmund,  he  may  have  acquired  S.  Sebastian's  prerogative 
along  with  his  arrows— at  any  rate, in  his  peculiar  habitat.  East 
Anglia. 


NOTES     ON     THE     COLLECTIONS     FORMED     BY    THOMAS 
HOWARD,  EARL  OF  ARUNDEL  AND  SURREY,  K.G.— V* 
BY  LIONEL  CUST 

in  the  wonderful  collection  left  by  Lord  Luraley 
through  his  grandmother,  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk, 
daughter  of  the  last  of  the  great  Fitz-Alan  Earls  of 
Arundel,  and  sister  of  Lord  Lumley's  first  wife, 
who  left  no  children. 

The  following  pictures  by  Holbein,  which  be- 
longed to  Lord  Lumley,  are  found  in  the  Countess 
of  Arundel's  inventory: — 

Christina,  Duchess  of  Milan; 
Sir  Henry  Giddeford ; 
Lady  Giddeford; 
Sir  Thomas  More; 
Erasmus; 

and  in  addition  to  these.  Lord  Lumley  possessed 
the   famous   book   of    portrait-drawings,  now   at 


I  LL  biographers  of  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Arundel,  have  noted  his  special  pre- 
dilection for  collecting  the  works  of 
Hans  Holbein,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  excite  real  enthusiasm 
m  tills  i,ouiUry  for  the  works  of  this  great  artist. 
Private  sales,  picture  dealers,  exchanges  were  all 
resorted  to  in  order  to  indulge  the  Earl  of 
Arundel's  hobby.  The  result  was  a  collection  of 
works  by  Hans  Holbein  which  represented  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  that  artist's  complete 
work  outside  his  native  city  of  Basel. 

It  has  akeady  been  noted  that  Arundel  inherited 
both  an  interest  in  collecting  pictures  and  a  share 

•  For  the  previous  articles  see  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  278,  etc.,  282, 
etc  :  Vol.  XX,  pp.  97,  etc.,  233,  etc,  341,  etc. 
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Windsor  Castle,  which  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Arundel,  and  through 
them  to  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk. 

Some  of  the  most  important  paintings  were 
obtained  by  Arundel  from  the  dealer  Andries  de 
Loo  in  London.  Charles  I  and  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  used  to  exchange  pictures  ;  and  it  was 
probably  by  exchange  that  the  two  famous  tempera 
paintings,  The  Triumph  of  Riches  and  The  Triumph 
of  Poverty,  painted  by  Holbein  for  the  Hanse 
merchants  of  the  Steelyard,  which  were,  on  the  dis- 
solution of  the  company  by  James  I,  presented 
by  the  merchants  to  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel.  In 
1627  Sandrart  saw  these  paintings  at  Arundel 
House,  and  they  followed  the  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Arundel  abroad. 

According  to  Van  Mander,  there  was  a  gentle- 
man residing  near  Temple  Bar,  in  London,  who 
had  a  number  of  paintings  by  Holbein,  most  of 
which,  it  was  to  be  surmised,  were  acquired  by 
the  Earl  of  Arundel.  Arundel  was,  however,  no 
hoarder  of  treasures.  He  was  a  real  lover  of  art, 
and  in  1620  he  presented  to  Cosimo  II,  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  a  portrait  which  he  considered 
one  of  the  best  in  his  collection,  that  of  Sir  Richard 
Southwell,  now  in  the  Uffizi  at  Florence. 

Wenzel  Hollar  engraved  a  number  of  paintings 
and  drawings  by  Holbein  in  the  Arundel  collec- 
tion, and  a  good  proportion  of  these  can  be 
identified  in  the  inventories  of  1655. 

In  this  inventory  the  list  of  works  by  Holbein 
is  as  follows  : — 

1.  //  ritratto  del  Cuvaglier  Wyat. 

Sir  Henry  Wyat.  Now  in  the  Louvre,  Coll.  Louis  XIV. 
Copy  at  Dublin. 

2.  Ritratto  d'uiia  donna  con  gli  niaui  glunte  e  un 
agato  atacato  at  beretino. 

3.  Ritratto  de  Fitzwillianis,  Conte  de  Southampton. 
See  also  No.  32. 

Sir  William  Fitiwilliam,  Earl  of  Southampton.  A  full- 
length  portrait,  possibly  founded  on  Holbein,  is  in  the 
Fil^william  Museum,  Cambridge.  A  head  only,  perhaps 
by  Holbein  himself,  at  Hardwick  Hall,  is  reproduced  in 
the  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  of  Early 
English  Portraits  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  in 
IQ09.  According  to  Vertue,  in  the  sale  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxiord's  pictures,  1741,  there  was  sold  Lord  Fitzwilluiiin, 
a  head  by  Holbein,  for  15  guineas. 

4.  Disegno  per  Ornamente  d'tin  Camino. 

Design  for  a  chimney-piece.  Now  in  the  print  room 
at  the  British  Museum. 

5.  2  Ritralti  in  un  quadra  col  nome  de  Thomas 

Godsalve. 

Thomas  and  Sir  John  Godsalve.  Dresden  Gallery : 
came  from  Paris. 

6.  Ritratto  di  Cromwell. 

Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex.  Probably  the  portrait 
now  at  Tiltenhanger  (Karl  of  Caledon),  but  perhaps 
another  portrait.     Engraved  by  Hollar  (P,  1386). 

7.  Ritratto  de  homo  con  berretino  negro. 

M.in  in  a  black  hat.  Perhaps  that  engraved  by  Hollar 
(P.  I5-14)- 


8.  ^ane  Seimioiir. 

Queen  Jane  Seymour.  Imperial  Gallery,  Vienna. 
0;her  versions  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  the  Hague,  and  at 
Woburn  Abbey,     Engraved  by  Hollar  (P,  1427). 

9.  L'arme  d'Ingliilterra  de  Holbein  aquazzo. 

The  Royal  Arms  of  England;  a  drawing  not  known. 

10.  //    ritratto   del   Conte  de    Surry  grande   del 
naturale. 

The  Earl  of  Surrey.  This  appears  to  be  the  large  full- 
length  portrait  of  tiie  Earl  of  Surrey  still  at  Arundel 
Castle.  Sometimes  attributed  to  Guillim  Streles,  but 
certainly  not  by  Holbein.  See  Catalogue  of  Early  English 
Portjaits,  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  1909. 

11.  Triumpho  della  Ric/iezza. 

12.  Triumpho  della  povertd. 

The  Triumphs  of  Riches  and  Poverty.  The  two  famous 
tempera  paintings  were  executed  by  Holbein  for  the  Hall 
of  the  Steelyard  in  London.  When  this  hall  was  dismantled 
in  1589  and  the  Hanse  merchants  evicted,  the  paintings 
came  into  the  royal  possession  and  passed  into  that  of 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales.  In  1627  they  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  at  Arundel  House. 
After  the  date  of  the  1655  inventory  they  are  not  heard  of 
again.  They  were  probably  in  very  bad  condition,  even 
at  that  date.  See  Paul  Ganz,  "  Hans  Holbein  ",  "  Klassiker 
der  Kunst ". 

13.  Toniaso  Mora  con  la  sua  famiglia. 

The  family  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  It  is  uncertain  which 
version  of  this  famous  family  group  is  referred  to  here. 
It  would  seem  to  be  that  which  belonged  to  the  Dutch 
picture  broker,  A.  de  Loo  in  1604,  and  was  purchased 
after  his  death  by  Mr.  Cope.  This  painting  is  stated  to  be 
that  in  the  collection  of  Lord  St.  Oswald  at  Nostell  Priory, 

14.  Regina  de  Saba  in  miniatura  chiaroscuro. 

The  Queen  of  Sheba.  Miniature  painting  on  blue 
ground,  executed  on  vellum.  Now  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Wmdsor  Castle.     Engraved  by  Hollar  (P.  74). 

15.  Ritratto  d'homo  con  berretino  negro  piccolo. 

Perhaps  Hans  of  Antwerp.  Small  roundel  portrait, 
formerly  in  Salting  collection,  now  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum. 

16.  Erasmo  d'holbein. 

Erasmus.  Probably  the  small  portrait,  formerly  in  the 
Howard  of  Greystoke  collection,  now  in  that  of  Mr.  Pier 
pont  Morgan.    Engraved  by  Lucas  Vorstennan. 

17.  Testa  di  Morte  con  Osse. 

18.  Derichius  a  Born. 

Derick  Born.    Now  at  Windsor  Castle. 

19.  Doctore  Jolin  Chambers. 

John  Chamber,  M.D.  Imperial  Gallery,  Vienna  ;  from 
the  collection  of  Archduke  Leopold  William, 

20.  //  figliolo  de  Toniaso  Moro. 

The  son  of  Thomas  More.  John  More,  only  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  (1510-1547),  appears  in  the  great  family 
group.  The  present  portrait  is,  perhaps,  the  portrait  of  a 
youth  engraved  by  Hollar  (P.  1551). 

21.  Ritratto  d'una  Daina  d'eia  de  40  anni  con 
lettere,  "  In  all  things  Lord  Thy  ivilbe  fulfdled  ". 

22.  Ritratto  d'un  Musico. 

Portrait  of  a  musician.  Probably  identical  with  the 
portrait  of  Jean  de  Dinteville  in  the  collection  of  Sir  John 
Kamsden,  Bart.,  at  Bulstrode  Park.  (See  Paul  Ganz 
in  the  Burlington  Magazine,  1911,  XX,  31). 

23.  Ritratto  del  Cavaglier  Points. 

Portrait  of  Sir  (Nicholas.')  Poyntz.  A  portrait  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Poyntz  of  Iron  Acton  (b.  1510,  d.  1556-7)  is 
among  the  drawings  by  Holbein  at  Wmdsor  Castle. 
Several  painted  versions  of  this  portrait  exist  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  Marquess  of  Bristol, 
Earl  Spencer,  Norlhwick  Park,  and  others. 
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24.  Ritratio  tV Anna  i\e  Cleves. 

Anne  of  Cleves.  The  well-known  portrait,  painted  on 
vellum,  now  in  the  Louvre  and  (ormerlyin  the  collection 
of  Louis  XIV.    Engraved  by  Hollar  (P.  1343). 

25.  Ritratto  della  moglie  ile  Holbein. 

The  wife  of  Holbein.  This  has  been  identified  by  Dr. 
Paul  Ganz  with  the  portrait  of  a  young  woman  in  the 
Royal  Picture  Gallery  at  the  Hague. 

26.  Uu  ritratto. 

27.  Ritratto  del  Cavaglier  Giiilci/onl. 

Sir  Henry  Guldeford,  K.G.  This  is  the  well-known 
portrait,  now  at  Windsor  Castle,  which  was  inherited  by 
the  Earl  of  Arundel  from  the  collection  of  Lord  Lumley. 

28.  Ritratto  della  moglie  sua. 

Lady  Guldeford.  The  companion  portrait,  also  from 
Lord  Lumley's  collection.  Engraved  by  Hollar  (P.  1410). 
Latterly  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Frewen,  and  now  in 
that  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  in  New  York. 

29.  Ritratto  d'un  orifice  Hans  von  Ziircli. 

Hans  von  Ziirich.    Engraved  by  Hollar  (P.  1411). 

30.  Edci'ardo  Sesso  Re  d'Inghilterra. 

King  Edward  VI  (see  also  No.  36).  Holbein  painted 
the  infant  Prince  of  Wales  in  1539.  The  Arundel 
portrait  is,  perhaps,  identical  with  the  painting  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  now  in  the  Provincial  Museum  at 
Hanover,  a  replica  of  which  belongs  to  the  Earl  of 
Yarborough,  and  another  version  to  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland at  Syon  House, 

31.  Ritratto  d'lionio  aqnazzo. 

32.  Conte  de  Southampton,  FitzwilUams. 

See  No.  3. 

33.  Uii  qnadretto  con  diverse  figure  Jocatori,  etc. 

34.  Ritratto  d'un  Matltematico. 

Nicholas  Kratzer.  The  well-known  portrait  of  Nicholas 
Kratzer,  astionomer  to  Henry  VIII,  and  friend  of  Holbein, 
now  in  the  Louvre,  from  the  collection  of  Louis  XIV.  In 
1604  in  the  collection  of  Andries  de  Loo  in  London. 

35.  Ducliessa  de  Lorena grande  del  naturale. 

The  Duchess  of  Lorraine.  This  is  the  famous  full- 
length  portrait  of  Christina  of  Denmark,  Duchess  of  Milan 
and  Duchess  of  Lorraine,  inherited  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
from  the  collection  of  Lord  Lumley,  and  afterwards  in 
the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Purchased  for  the 
National  Gallery  in  1909. 

36.  Edoardo  Sesto  Re  d'Inghilterra. 

King  Edward  VI.    See  No.  30. 


37.  Warramus,  Vescovo  de  Canterbury. 

William  Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
well-known  portrait,  now  in  the  Louvre,  from  the 
collection  of  Louis  XIV.  A  replica  in  Lambeth  Palace,  and 
another  in  the  collection  of  Viscount  Dillon  at  Ditchley. 
A  version  of  this  picture  was  in  the  collection  of  Andries 
de  Loo  in  London  in  1604.  Original  drawing  at  Windsor 
Castle. 

38.  Ritratto  del  Cavaglier  Guilifort  in  piccolo. 

Sir  Henry  Guldeford  in  little  (see  No.  27).  A  roundel 
portrait  of  Sir  Henry  Guldeford  and  one  of  his  wife  were 
engraved  by  Hollar  (P.  140^,  14I0).  A  roundel  painting 
is  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Kinnaird  at  Rossie  Priory. 

39.  Ritratio  de  Henrico  Hoivard,  Conte  de  Surrey. 

Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey  (see  also  No.  10).  This 
portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey  was  engraved  by  Hollar 
(P.  1509').  The  original  painting  is  shown  on  the  wall 
in  the  family  group  of  the  Countess  of  Arundel  and  her 
family,  drawn  by  P.  Fruytiers. 

40.  Ritratto  de  Tomaso  Hoivard  Dnclia  de  Xord- 
folk. 

Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk.  This  well-known 
portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  at  Windsor  Castle.  It 
was  also  engraved  by  Lucas  Vorsterman  while  in  the 
Earl  of  Arundel's  collection,  and  is  shown  in  Hollar's 
allegorical  engraving  of  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  (P.  466).  Another  version  with  slight  differences 
is  at  Arundel  Castle. 

41.  Ritratto  d'homo  armato. 

A  man  in  armour.  Possibly  the  portrait  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Carew,  now  at  Dalkeith  Palace,  and  formerly  in  the 
collection  of  Lord  Lumley.  This  portrait,  however, 
appears  to  have  remained  at  Lumley  Castle  until  1785, 
when  it  was  purchased  for  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

42.  Legge  Vecchie  e  Nove. 

Thefe  still  remains  a  number  of  portraits  en- 
graved by  Hollar  after  Holbein,  which  are  not 
accounted  for  in  the  Arundel  inventory.  The 
majority  of  these  are  small  roundel  portraits,  of 
which  the  originals  were  probably  preserved  in 
carved  boxes.  These  would  very  possibly  have 
been  packed  up  with  miniatures  or  other  small 
objects  for  greater  safety  after  the  Countess  of 
Arundel's  death,  and  so  escaped  inclusion  in  the 
inventory. 


THE  TREASURY  OF   S.  MAURICE  D'AGAUNE— I 
BY  SIR  MARTIN  CONWAY 


'ROBABLY  every  reader  of  The 
^Burlington  Magazine  has  passed,  most 
lof  them  often,  through  the  railway 
itation  of  S.  Maurice  d'Agaune  in  the 
I  Rhone  Valley,  about  half-way  between 
Villeneuve  and  Martigny.  All  the  mediaeval 
pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Rome  over  the  Great  S. 
Bernard  passed  through  S.  Maurice  and  duly  paid 
toll  of  prayers  and  pence  at  the  shrine  of  the 
Theban  Legion.  The  modern  pilgrim,  en  route 
for  Zermatt  or  Montana  or  the  Simplon,  has 
neither  prayers,  nor  pence,  nor  an  hour  of  spare 
time  for  the  almost  deserted  shrine.  It  stands  at 
a  point  where  the  valley  narrows  to  a  gorge,  over 
which   a   bridge  is  flung   protected   by  a  castle. 


Close  under  a  great  mountain-wall  of  glacier- 
polished  rock  the  Abbey  was  built,  so  close,  indeed, 
that  the  earliest  church  actually  leaned  against  the 
wall,  as  recent  e.\cavations  have  demonstrated. 
The  place  was,  in  fact,  an  important  strategic 
position,  just  where  a  mutinous  legion  might  well 
have  chosen  to  stand  on  its  defence.  The  year  302 
was  a  bad  time  for  Christians,  and  a  legion 
composed  of  Thebans  was  likely  enough  to  be 
permeated  with  Christianity.  Thus  it  is  more  than 
possible  that  some  trouble  of  this  kind  arose  there, 
and  that  a  mutiny  had  to  be  put  down  ;  but  that 
any  Romap  emperor,  in  those  days  of  military 
danger,  should  have  put  to  death  upwards  of  six 
thousand     valuable     trained     soldiers,    recently 
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victorious  in  war,  is  of  course  impossible.  A 
modern  A.B.  seaman  is  said  to  be  worth  some 
_;^2S0  to  the  country.  A  trained  legionary  must 
have  possessed  some  such  corresponding  value. 
At  that  rate  a  legion  would  have  been  worth,  in 
modern  terms,  upwards  of  ;^i, 500,000,  and  a 
fourth-century  Roman  emperor  would  not  have 
cast  that  away  on  merely  religious  grounds.  Some 
mutinous  soldiers,  probably  Christians,  were  prob- 
ably executed — quite  a  sufficient  foundation  for 
triumphant  Christianity  afterwards  to  build  upon, 
and  later  in  relic-worshipping  days  to  exploit  as 
we  shall  see. 

S.  Maurice  was  the  leader  of  the  mutiny,  and 
became  the  great  martyr  and  saint  of  the  locality. 
The  cult  of  S.  Maurice  once  established  at  a 
convenient  point  on  the  great  highway  from  north- 
west Europe  to  Rome,  tended  to  grow  and  to 
spread,  and  the  more  it  spread  the  more  the  Abbey 
prospered  by  the  gifts  of  pilgrims  acquiring  merit 
as  they  went  by.  Even  in  Carlovingian  days  gifts 
came  pouring  in,  and  they  have  not  yet,  perhaps, 
entirely  ceased.  But  where  the  Abbey  scored  was 
in  its  vast  capital  of  relics.  Other  shrines  with  the 
body  of  some  single  considerable  saint  would 
obtain  the  favour  of  a  great  man,  or  barter  for 
some  other  sacred  relic,  by  parting  with  a  finger 
bone  or  even  some  larger  fragment  of  the  osseous 
scaffolding  of  their  own  saint.  But  the  Abbey  of 
S.  Maurice  could  and  did  go  into  business  on  a 
larger  scale.  They  were  universally  believed  to 
possess  the  skeletons  of  upwards  of  six  thousand 
authentic  martyrs  of  a  fine  and  valued  period. 
They  were  able  and  willing  to  trade  off  not  merely 
a  single  bone,  but  a  full-sized  legionary  for  suitable 
consideration.  Thus  they  supplied  relics  for  the 
sanctification  of  numerous  churches  of  S.  Maurice 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  wherever  a 
church  of  S.  Maurice  arose  there  a  breed  of 
devotees  of  that  saint  was  cultivated,  a  propor- 
tion of  whom  in  due  time  looked  in  on  their 
way  to  Rome  at  the  parent  Abbey  and  did  not  fail 
to  "  remember  "  the  money-box.  The  Abbey  also 
did  what  was  probably  no  small  business  in  actual 
barter,  relic  for  relic.  One  such  exchange  is  fully 
authenticated.  It  was  made  with  no  less  a 
collector  than  S.  Louis.  Abbot  Girold  gave  the 
king  the  bones  of  twenty-seven  or  thirty 
complete  martyred  legionaries  and  received  in 
return  one  thorn  (in  a  charming  reliquary)  from 
the  very  Crown  of  Thorns,  and  perhaps  a  pretty 
cross  besides,  though  that  is  not  quite  certain. 
The  main  gift,  at  any  rate,  is  authenticated  by  a 
letter  from  S.  Louis  still  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  S.  Maurice.  S.  Louis  had  obtained  the  Crown 
of  Thorns,  along  with  that  splendid  thing  since 
known  as  the  Great  Cameo  of  France,  and  other 
relics  and  treasures  in  1247  from  Baldwin  II, 
Emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  it  was  for  them 
that  he  built  the  Sainte  Chapelle.     This  was  only 


one  of  some  sixteen  thorns  he  detached  for 
exchange  so  as  thereby  to  enrich  the  collection 
of  holy  things  in  what  was  in  truth  his  wonderful 
museum  ;  for  the  Sainte  Chapelle  was  a  kind  of 
thirteenth  century  equivalent  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan's 
beautiful  treasure-house  in  New  York  with  its 
aggregation  of  relics  of  the  enshrined  ideals  of 
the  past.' 

Thus,  and  no  doubt  also  otherwise,  S.  Maurice 
d'Agaune  in  process  of  time  became  possessed  of 
great  numbers  of  wonder-working  relics,  and  the 
Abbey,  or  the  donors  of  them,  caused  them  to  be 
enclosed  in  costly  boxes  and  other  expensive 
holders  of  various  sorts,  whereof  many  remain 
unto  this  day.  The  mouldy  relics  now  attract 
little  attention.  They  are  tied  up  in  little  packets, 
duly  labelled,  sealed,  and  inventoried,  but  no  one 
seems  to  find  much  comfort  from  them  any  more. 
No  one  comes  to  lay  his  hand  on  them  and  swear 
binding  oaths  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  other  party 
to  a  bargain  ;  no  sick  man  comes  to  them  seeking 
a  miraculous  cure.  The  virtue  seems  to  have  gone 
out  of  them.  But  the  reliquaries  are  in  different 
case.  Now  is  their  day.  For  any  one  of  them  the 
millionaire  collector  would  pay  far  more  than  ail 
the  churches  would  give  for  all  the  relics  put 
together  ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  their  future  fame 
will  increase  as  years  go  by. 

When  the  youngsters  of  my  day  hurried  past 
S.  Maurice,  it  was  not  of  treasuries  and  relics  we 
were  thinking,  but  of  new  routes  up  the  wrong 
sides  of  Pennine  Mountains  and  of "  the  treasures" 
or  (R.V.)  "  treasuries  of  the  snow  ".  We  did  not 
know  that  there  were  other  treasures  at  S.  Maurice, 
and  even  if  we  had  known,  it  would  not  have  been 
of  much  use.  For  in  those  days  you  could  knock 
at  the  abbey  door  if  you  pleased,  but  he  that 
answered  would  not  have  shown  you  the  treasure. 
Heaven  knows  where  they  kept  it — bundled  up  in 
some  box  under  the  altar  or  in  some  ill-fastened 
cupboard.  Even  then  they  knew  it  was  too 
precious  to  be  displayed  casually  to  the  passing 
Ignotus.  But  now  they  have  gathered  it  all 
together  into  a  solid  steel  safe  with  thick  plate-glass 
doors,  behind  which  it  can  be  well  seen,  and  the 
intelligent  traveller  who  brings  evidences  of  his 
respectability  is  allowed  to  examine  it  at  reasonable 
leisure.  It  is  not  merely  worth  stopping  between 
trains  to  see,  but  well  worth  making  the  main 
object  of  a  journey.  Some  years  ago  Monsieur 
Aubert  published  the  best  pieces  in  a  splendidly 
illustrated  monograph,  which  has  gone  out  of  print 
without  finding  its  way  into  the  Art  Library  at 
South  Kensington.  The  British  Museum  has  a 
copy  and  so  has  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club, 

'  S.  Louis  gave  or  exchanged  a  thorn  with  the  following 
places:  Venice  (And.  Dandolo),  Senlis,  Vincennes,  Toledo, 
Valenci.i,  Vicen^a,  Mont  Saint-Eloi,  Barcelona,  Liege,  Blois, 
Scotland,  Bergen,  Monreale,  Bruges,  and  Troyes,  besides  St. 
Maurice.  See  Riant  in  Mem.  Soc.  iiat.  Ant.  dc  France,  xxxvi 
1875).  P  170  (Brit.  Mus.  Ac.  5331) 
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and  those  are  the  only  copies  I  have  been  able  to 
find  in  England,  though  I  had  the  good  luck  to 
pick  up  several  of  the  coloured  plates  for  a  penny 
a-piece  on  the  Paris  quays.  The  only  other 
published  account  of  the  treasure  that  I  can  hear 
of  is  by  Monsieur  F.  de  Mely.- 

I  suppose  everybody  would  say  that  the  "  Vase 
of  S.  Martin  ",  the  splendid  Roman  sardonyx  jug 
in  its  seventh-century  setting  of  gold,  jewels,  and 
pastes,  is  the  most  notable  object  in  the  collection 
[Plate  I];  I  should  not  agree,  but  the  question  is 
not  worth  halting  over.  Round  the  belly  of  the 
jug  is  carved  a  figure-subject  so  variously  inter- 
preted that  the  intended  meaning  is  of  no  interest, 
the  artist  not  having  availed  to  convey  it.  But 
what  he  has  availed  to  do  is  to  make  a  very 
splendid  object.  These  antique  sculptured  onyx- 
jugs  and  cups  were  always  most  precious  and  most 
rare.  Time  has  spared  but  few  of  the  first  class — 
the  cup  in  the  Paris  Cabinet  des  Medaiiles,  the 
Farnese  cup  in  Naples  Museum,  and  perhaps 
the  Gonzaga  vase  at 


Gonzaga 
Brunswick  may  be 
cited  alongside  of  this, 
but  those  are  all.  The 
Paris  Caiitliarns  till 
about  a  century  ago 
preserved  a  fine  By- 
zantine mount  which 
made  of  it  a  chalice, 
used  only  by  the 
queens  of  France  on 
their  coronation  dav  ; 
but  that  went  into  a 
thief's  melting  -  pot. 
S.  Martin's  jug  is 
enhanced  by  a  very 
early  Burgundian  set- 
ting, in  style  like  the 
work  of  the  gold- 
smiths of  the  old  Teutonic  peoples  who  flooded 
Europe  and  have  left  in  their  graves  brooches  and 
other  objects  made  in  this  style,  amongst  the  finest 
(for  instance)  the  Kingston  brooch  from  Kent  now 
in  Liverpool  Museum.  The  handle  of  the  jug  is 
broken  and  the  lid  smothered  in  wax  sealed  up  in 
the  eleventh  century,  and  so  ugly  that  it  should  be 
removed,  notwithstanding  its  venerable  antiquity. 
The  Merovingian  Chasse  [PLATE  II],  gilt,  be- 
jewelled, enamelled  and  inlaid,  is  as  wonderful  a 
display  of  gorgeous  colour  as  ever  the  western  sky 
exhibited  over  the  horizon  even  of  Araby  the 
blessed.  The  thing  is  merely  brick-shaped,  with 
a  roof  of  double  slope  and  a  rounded  crest  all 
along,  and  there  are  a  couple  of  handles  at  the 
end  and  a  big  false  cameo  (of  the  fifth  century  ?)  in 
the  middle  of  the   front.     No   design  could   be 

'  Visile  aitx  IresorsdeSatni-Maurke-d'Aganue  et  de Sion,  in  the 
Bulletin  archcol.dii  Comite  dcs  travaux  Uistoriqnes,  1890,  pp.  375, 
etc.     (Brit.  Mas.  Ac.  437.) 
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simpler.  The  ground  is  all  covered  with  gilt  cells 
in  which  are  pastes,  red  for  the  most  part,  but  with 
grain-shaped  ones  of  blue  or  green.  A  score  of 
large  gems  (some  intaglios)  are  dotted  about,  and 
a  trickle  of  pearls  unites  them,  whilst  the  rounded 
crest  is  covered  with  cloisonne  enamels,  chiefly 
blue  and  green.  It  sounds  ordinary  enough,  yet 
of  all  the  splendid  works  of  goldsmith  and  jeweller 
that  ever  I  saw,  this  most  overwhelms  the  eye  with 
an  astounding  flash  of  splendour  when  first  beheld. 
Time  has  mellowed  all  its  forms  and  colours, 
rounded  its  angles  and  inflicted  a  picturesque 
wound  here  and  there.  Beside  this  noble  creation 
even  Romanesque  seems  poor  and  Gothic  turns 
to  tinsel.  The  inscribed  back,  with  its  filigree, 
must  be  mentioned,  but  cannot  now  detain  us. 

The  big  false  cameo  has  been  shown  by  M.  de 
Mely  to  have  been  cleverly  made  by  a  glass- 
worker,  the  various  details  having  been  applied 
by  means  of  the  blow-pipe,  and  being,  in  fact, 
formed  of  a  white  enamel.     It  was  not  cut  with 

the  wheel  at  all.  The 
only  even  distant 
parallel  he  can  cite  is 
a  scarab  on  a  mummy 
in  the  Musee  Bernard 
at  Lyons.  Another 
cameo  of  somewhat 
similar  factiire  is  on 
a  twelfth  -  century 
German  binding  of  a 
Gospels  in  Utrecht 
Museum. 

A  word  must  be  said 
about  the  handles  of 
the  chasse.  When 
they  hang  pendant  in 
what  would  seem  to 
be  their  natural  posi- 
tion they  display  their 
unadorned  faces  to  the  view.  It  is  only  when  they 
are  balanced  upwards  that  their  inlaid  faces  are 
seen.  1  he  small  chasse  at  Sens  [Figure]  shows 
how  these  handles  were  to  be  used.  They  were 
attachments  for  the  ends  of  a  strap.  The  chasse 
was,  in  fact,  intended  to  be  carried  about,  and  the 
strap  was  to  go  over  the  shoulders  and  behind  the 
neck  of  the  person  carrying  it.  Other  small  port- 
able reliquaries  of  this  type  are  one  of  the  seventh 
century  in  the  church  of  S.  Bonnet  d'Avalouze 
(Correze),  others  of  the  eighth  century  at  Sion, 
Chur,  and  in  the  Berlin  Kunstgewerbe  Museum 
(from  Herford),  the  ninth-century  reliquary  of 
Pepin  of  Aquitaine  at  Conques,  etc. 

The  treasury  contains  yet  one  more  superb 
object  ranking  with  the  two  already  mentioned. 
It  is  the  gold  and  enamelled  ewer  [Plate  III] 
which  tradition  says  was  sent  among  other  gifts  by 
Harun  al-Rashid  to  Charlemagne  and  was  by  him 
dedicated   to   S.  Maurice.     Nowadays  they  think 
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little  of  tradition  at  the  Abbey,  and  they  permit  the 
provenance  and  date  of  this  magnificent  jug  to  be 
freely  debated  without  offence.      In  the  eleventh 
century  it  also  was  sealed  up  with  an  ugly  lump 
of   wax,   which   hides    the    form    of    the    mouth 
and  lid  but  keeps  the  relics  safe  within.      They 
were   introduced  at   the  base,  which  was  rudely 
opened  and  closed  for  that  purpose.    The  sides  of 
the  body  of  the  jug  are  two  round  bellying  plates 
covered  with  the  finest  enamel,  in  which  a  wonder- 
ful translucent  green  predominates  as  background 
to  winged  beasts  of  oriental  sort.     Mesopotamian 
influence  is  also  apparent  in  the  enamels  on  the 
neck,  so  that  those  who  claim  an  oriental  origin 
for  the  enamels  have  a  stout  enough  leg  to  stand  on. 
Sir  Arthur  Evans,  on  the  label  of  a  little  gold  and 
enamel  pendant  [Plate  III]  in   the  Ashmolean 
Museum,  refers  to  the  S.  Maurice  ewer  as  Persian, 
and  apparently  attributes  both  it  and  the  pendant 
to  Sassanian  artists  of  about  the  sixth  century.    It 
is  clear  that  the  pendant  is  a  work  of  the  same 
school  as  the  ewer,  but  both  are  more  likely  to 

EARLY  FURNITURE— III 
BY  AYMER  VALLANCE 

COFFERS  (continued) 

HE  late-fifteenth-century  coffer  at 
Basle  Museum  [Plate]  came  from 
Greifensee,  near  Zurich.  Of  its  four 
compartments  with  figures,  the  left 
hand  one  depicts  Delilah  treacherously 
clipping  Samson's  long  hair  ;  the  right  hand  one  S. 
Jerome  wearing  the  hat  and  robes  of  a  cardinal  and 
accompanied  by  his  usual  emblem,  the  lion.  The 
pair  of  compartments  in  the  centre  represents  two 
ancient  families  of  Zurich,  the  left-hand  shield 
displaying  the  arms  of  Brandli,  Kienast,  or,  less 
likely,  Brandis  (a  burning  brand,  bendwise), 
and  the  right-hand  shield  the  arms  of  von 
Ottikon  (an  otter  swallowing  a  fish).  The 
difference  in  rank  between  the  respective  families 
would  appear  to  be  indicated  by  the  civilian 
costume  of  the  figure  holding  the  shield  of 
the  Briindlis  as  distinguished  from  the  knightly 
panoply  of  the  figure  with  the  shield  of  the 
von  Ottikons.  The  ends  of  the  coffer  are  plain 
and  the  lid  has  only  a  narrow  strip  of  carving 
along  its  front  edge.  The  stand  is  probably  an 
addition,  seeming  as  it  does  to  belong  to  the  early- 
sixteenth  century.  The  form  of  the  little  shields, 
for  instance,  in  the  cusp-like  projections  under  the 
stand  is,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  shields  and 
the  body  of  the  coffer,  of  somewhat  later  style. 
The  ornament  of  the  stand  is  flat-carving  (flach- 
schniherei),  a  method  widely  distributed  in  parts  of 
South  Germany,  Switzerland  and  the  Austrian 
Tyrol,  but  not  nearly  so  well  represented  in  this 
country  as  it  deserves  to  be.     Being  executed  in 


have  been  Byzantine  than  Sassanian.  The  pendant 
came    from    Risano    in   Dalmatia.      The  circular 
gold    framework  of   the   body  of   the    jug    bears 
bold    foliation    of   the    kind    imitated    by   Carlo- 
vingian  ivory  carvers,  and  the  same  finds  place  on 
the  handle  and  doubtless  was  on  the  original  foot. 
There  is  nothing  ecclesiastical  or  even  Christian 
about  the  object.    It  was  doubtless  a  piece  of  palace 
plate  made  to  serve  drinks  to   a  monarch,  who, 
to  my  thinking,  is  more  likely  to  have  lived   on 
the  banks  of  the   Bosphorus  than  in    the   plains 
of  Mesopotamia.     In  date  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
as  early  as  or  earlier  than  the  eighth  century  than 
later.     The  best  provisional  assignment  for  it  in 
time  and  space  I  conceive  to  be  Byzantine  in  the 
iconoclastic  age.     But  whatever  its  date  and  place 
of  origin,  the  indisputable  fact  about  it  is  that  it  is 
one   of   the   most   beautiful   objects   of    precious 
workmanship  and  material  that  the  long  ages  have 
handed  down  from  a  past  which  best  knew  how 
to  decorate,  to  a  present  which  has  utterly  lost  all 
high  sense  of  that  art. 


two  planes  only,  the  pattern  admits  of  being 
rubbed  as  easily  as  an  engraved  memorial  brass. 
It  is  almost  equally  effective  in  inferior  wood, 
like  fir,  as  it  is  in  oak  ;  and  not  infrequently 
occurs  enriched  with  colour.  But  the  charm 
of  it  mainly  depends  on  beauty  of  clear-cut 
outline,  for  modelling  is  altogether  foreign 
to  the  method,  which  is  of  its  very  nature 
decorative  and  free  from  any  dangerous  proclivity 
to  realism. 

It  may  be  observed,  by  the  way,  that  the  mount- 
ing of  coffers  on  stands  is  more  characteristic  of 
France,  Germany  and  Switzerland  than  of  England 
and  the  Low  countries.  Some  contrivance  is, 
indeed,  desirable  to  lift  the  body  of  the  coffer  or 
chest  from  contact  with  the  floor,  but  in  this 
country,  Flanders  and  Holland  the  more  usual 
method  adopted  seems  to  have  been  that  of  high 
legs  or  stiles  integrally  joined  to  either  end  of  the 
central  portion. 

The  elaborately  sculptured  coffer  at  the  Hotel 
Cluny  [Plate]  and  a  coffer-front  [Plate]  of 
coarse,  inexpert  workmanship,  recently  purchased 
at  Northampton,  alike  exhibit  a  common  feature 
of  late-Gothic,  already  beginning  to  be  infected 
with  the  Renaissance.  The  feature  referred  to  is 
the  spiral  motif,  suggesting  the  strands  of  a  rope  or 
the  twisted  stems  of  climbing  plants.  In  the 
French  example  the  spirals  are  arranged  to  form 
a  semi-circular  headed  arcade ;  but  in  the  other 
specimen  the  spiral  is  flattened  out  into  diagonal 
stripes  covering  the  surface  of  the  spaces  beneath  the 
architectural  arcade.     The  upper  part  of  the  latter 
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is  still  reminiscent  of  the  traditional  chip-carving 
previously  mentioned.  In  this  case  the  hollows 
of  the  carving  retain  some  traces  of  scarlet  paint. 
The  coffer-front  measures  3ft.  2in.  by  ift.  In  the 
Hotel  Cluny  coffer  the  heraldic  motif  may  be 
described  as  dominated  by  the  free  and  grotesque 
treatment  of  the  creatures  forming  supporters  of 


the  armorial  shields,  the  latter  being  reduced,  by 
comparison,  to  the  insignificant  dimensions  of 
mere  escutcheons.  All  three  examples  illustrated 
are,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  coffers,  their 
fronts,  however  richly  sculptured,  consisting  of 
solid  horizontal  planks,  without  the  smallest 
approach  to  framed  panel-work. 


THE  VENETIAN  TEMPERANCE  OF  THE  DIPLOMA  GALLERY 
BY  SIR  CLAUDE  PHILLIPS 


HE  object  of  these  notes  is  to  risk  the 
attribution  to  Palma  Vecchio  of  this 
tall  upright   canvas   in    the   Diploma 
Gallery  of  the    Royal    Academy.      It 
hangs    in    the   narrow    room    which 
contains  three  of  the  most  important  examples  of 
Italian  art  at  its  prime  to  be  found  in  England  : 
the  world-famous  cartoon  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
for  a  Virgin  and  Child  with  S.  Anne  and  S.  John 
the  Baptist ;  the  finest  extant  copy  of  Leonardo's 
Cenacolo,  painted  not  by  the  ultra-mannered  Marco 
d'Ogionno,  to  whom  it  is  attributed,  but  (as  Dr. 
Gustavo  Frizzoni  has  pointed  out)  by  that  subtler, 
sweeter  Milanese  follower  of  the  great  Florentine, 
Gianpetrino ;    and    the     magnificent    unfinished 
tondo.   The  Virgin  and   Child  with  S.  John,  by 
Michelangelo.     The  Temperance  is  but  ill   hung 
in  this  far  from  imposing  chamber,  where  Maclise 
faces  Da  Vinci,  and  the  unmatched  cartoon  of  the 
latter  is  guarded  on  either  side  by  a  portrait  from 
the  brush  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.     The  Temper- 
ance   is,    moreover,   with    a   quaint    defiance    of 
fitness  that  amounts   to    humour,  hung  next  to 
the  Leaping  Horse  of  Constable  !  It  is  perhaps  for 
these  reasons  that  it  has  hitherto   received  scant 
attention  even  from  the  most  assiduous  critics  of 
Venetian  art,  and  by  those  who  have  paused  to 
notice  it  has  been  somewhat  too  contemptuously 
treated.     It  ever  has  been,  and  nominally  still  is, 
ascribed  to  Giorgione  ;  but  even  in  the  days  when 
every  self-respecting  collection  contained  at  least 
one  example  of  the  master  of  Castelfranco,  the 
Temperance,  though  standing  in  his  name,  was  not 
seriously  claimed  for  him.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle, 
in  the  notes  to  their  chapter  on  Giorgione,'  describe 
the    picture    in   detail,  speaking   of    it   disparag- 
ingly, yet    with   a   certain   qualified   admiration. 
Not  without  reason,  they  complain  that  a  certain 
impression  of  emptiness  is  conveyed.   "  The  treat- 
ment ",  they  proceed  to  say,  "recalls  that  of  Pelle- 
grino,  Cariani,  and  their  schools  "  :  a  statement  so 
wide,  so  vague,  that  it  does  not  explain  with  any 
approach  to  exactness  the  view  of  the  famous  art- 
historians.   Mr.  Berenson,  in  the  third  edition  of  his 
"Venetian   Painters",  unhesitatingly  ascribes  the 
Temperance  to  Franceso  Beccaruzzi,  whom  he  de- 

1  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  History  of  Painting  in  North  Italy, 
Vol.  II,  p.  160  :  "Giorgione". 
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scribes  as  a  pupil  of  Pordenone,  the  imitator  of  all 
his  great  Venetian  contemporaries,  and  finally  the 
follower  of  Paolo  Veronese.    With  the  works  of  this 
facile  and  copious  painter,  a  very  full  list  of  which 
Mr.  Berenson  furnishes  in  his  index,  I  do  not  pro- 
fess to  have  a  very  accurate  acquaintance.     Such 
paintings  as   I   do   know  of   his — and  these  are 
some  of  the  most  important   in    the  list — hardly 
enable   me  to  form  a  definite  idea  of   his  aims, 
if  indeed  he  can  be  said  to  have  any  aims,  beyond 
those  of  covering  extensive  canvases,  and  assimi- 
lating the  stylistic  peculiarities  of  more   accom- 
plished and  more  personal  contemporaries.  Owning 
that  I  have  critically  examined  comparatively  few  of 
the  paintings — altarpieces.  Sacred  Conversations  and 
portraits — comprised  in  Mr.  Berenson's  list,  I  must 
confess  that  not  one  of  these  recalls  to  me,  either 
in  the  mode  of  composition  or  the  actual  quality 
of  the  painting,  the  Temperance  of  the  Academy. 
Indubitable  examples  of  Beccaruzzi  are  the  single 
figures  S.  John  the  Baptist  and  S.  Thaddcetts  in 
the  Imperial  Gallery  of    Vienna.     Mr.   Berenson 
also  ascribes  to  him  the  figure,  in  the  same  gallery, 
of  a  man  in  armour,  his  head  crowned  with  a  wreath 
of  ivy,  which  painting  has  been  given  by  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle  to  Cariani  or  Torbido,  and  by 
Wickhoff     positively     ascribed     to     the    former. 
In  the  Accademia  of  Venice  is  the  vast  canvas, 
S.  Francis   of  Assist    and    other   Saints,    painted 
for  the  high  altar  of  the  church  of  S.  Francesco, 
in    Beccaruzzi's    native    Conegliano.       This     is 
signed    with     the     initials    F.B.D.C.,    and    was 
finished    in   the   year    1545.^      Among   other   ex- 
amples of  this  prolific  painter  which  I  have  often 
seen,  though  perhaps  not  very  carefully  studied, 
are  the  S.  Rocco  of  the  Giovanelli  Gallery  in  Venice, 
the  Sacred  Conversation  in  the  Querini-Stampalia 
collection  there,  and   the  Sacred  Conversation  in 
Lord  Northbrook's  collection.     Most   familiar  of 
all,  because  it   has  a  place   in  one  of  the  chief 
shrines   of    Venetian    art,  is    the  S.  Laivrence,  S. 
Gregory,  S.  Dominic,  and  Lorenzo  Ginstiniani,  in 
the   great    Madonna  del  Orto  church  of  Venice. 
This    was    until    recently    classed    as    a    Palma 
Vecchio,     but     by     Mr.     Berenson,     with     very 
general  acceptance,  has  been  restored  to  Beccaruzzi. 

^Catalogo  delle   R.  R.   Gallerie  di   Venezia — 1903,   p.   150. 
Prof.  Pietro  Paoletti. 


The  Venetian  ^^  Temperance'*'*  of  the  Diploma  Gallery 


Here  we  have  a  pronounced  imitation  of  his  master 
Pordenone,  not  only  the  peculiar  composition  but 
the  types  of  the  personages,  the  style  of  execution 
recalling,  with  a  long  interval,  the  grandiose  paint- 
er of  the  S.  Lorenzo  Giustiiiicmi  and  the  Madonna 
del  Caniielo  in  the  Accademia  of  Venice.  There 
is  certainly  nothing  to  be  detected  in  this  un- 
pleasing  and  second-rate  piece  of  the  fineness  of 
quality  which  distinguishes  even  the  inferior 
productions  of  the  greater  master. 

I  will  start  with  the  frank  avowal  that  the 
Temperance,  though  a  characteristic  product 
of  the  great  time,  is  anything  but  a  master- 
piece. But  do  we  not  too  exclusively  from  the 
finest  works  of  the  great  masters  establish  a 
standard  by  which  to  judge  them,  and  too  ruthlessly 
pare  away  all  that  does  not  appear  to  us  to  come 
up  to  that  standard  ?  I  find  in  the  Temperance  of 
the  Academy,  with,  it  may  be,  some  modification, 
many  of  the  essential  qualities  of  Palma  :  his 
composition  and  treatment  of  the  single  upright 
figure  filling  a  tall  panel  or  canvas  ;  his  treatment 
of  sky  and  hills ;  his  cast  and  treatment  of  draperies, 
both  as  regards  the  sharp  broken  folds  of  linen, 
and  the  broad  sweeping  folds  of  heavier  stuffs. 
But  first  to  deal  with  the  difficulties.  The  type  of 
the  great  figure  that  fills  the  canvas  which  we  are 
discussing  is  strikingly  Palmesque,  but,  as  regards 
the  head,  with  some  little  difference.  The  eyes, 
the  nose,  the  lips,  the  heavy-flowing  locks  of  red 
gold,  all  these  particulars  are  unquestionably  in 
the  manner  of  the  great  Veneto-Bergamasque 
master.  The  whole  piece  is  instinct  with  Venetian 
poetry,  an  imposing  effect  is  made,  and  that  with 
a  great  simplicity  as  well  as  nobility  of  style  ;  but 
this  is  to  some  extent  marred  by  the  emptiness  to 
which  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  have  called  atten- 
tion. The  ravages  of  time,  the  hand  of  the 
restorer,  may  well  bear  a  share  of  the  blame, 
from  which,  all  the  same,  the  painter  cannot 
be  wholly  relieved.  But  then,  I  repeat,  we 
must  not  judge  Palma,  we  must  not  even  judge 
Giorgione  or  Titian,  by  the  highest  standard, 
and  by  that  only.  We  have  hitherto  built  up 
our  estimate  of  Palma's  artistic  personality  and 
capacity  too  exclusively  from  the  masterpieces, 
chiefly  Sacred  Conversations  and  portraits,  which 
are  to  be  found  at  Venice,  at  Vienna,  at  Dresden, 
at  Naples,  at  Brunswick,  in  the  Louvre.  The 
painter  of  sumptuous,  but  also  more  or  less  sum- 
mary, decorations  in  the  Venetian  mode  is  only 
now  becoming  known  to  us.  As  belonging  to 
this  class  I  would  refer  to  the  Concert  Champetre 
or  Love  Idyll  in  Lord  Lansdowne's  collection, 
a  work  nominally  ascribed  to  Giorgione  and 
then  more  definitely  to  Cariani,  which  I  have 
been  bold  enough  to  restore  to  our  master ; 
and  again  to  a  technically  very  similar  pastoral, 
Nymphs  and  Shepherd  in  a  Landscape,  which 
is    in    my    own    possession.     In     these    pieces, 


while  the  general  impression  is  one  of  an  even 
bright  luminosity,  of  a  delicious  blond  har- 
mony, there  is  also  noticeable  a  certain  super- 
ficiality, which  jars  less  than  it  would  in 
works  of  a  different  character  and  a  different 
destination.  The  Temperance  is  in  all  probability 
one  of  a  set  of  four  tall  upright  canvases 
(panneaiix  dkoratifs,  as  the  French  call  them, 
even  when  they  are  not  panels).  The  Prudence, 
the  Fortitude  (Fortezza),  the  Justice,  remain 
unidentified,  and  we  cannot,  of  course,  be 
sure  that  the  artist  carried  out  the  whole 
series.  If  they  could  be  found,  or  some 
or  one  of  them,  we  should  be  in  a  position  to 
establish  on  a  more  solid  base  the  authorship  of 
the  Temperance.  Peculiar  to  Palma,  among  the 
masters  of  the  Cinquecento  is,  as  I  have  already 
noted,  this  filling  up  of  the  tall  upright  space  with 
the  upright  human  figure.  Common  enough, 
as  it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  point  out,  is  this 
arrangement  among  the  Venetian  painters  of  the 
late  fifteenth  century  and  early  sixteenth,  the  pose 
being  generally  one  of  hieratic  rigidity  ;  but  in  the 
full  Cinquecento,  when  this  rigidity  is  replaced 
by  a  finer  rhythm  and  a  greater  elasticity,  it  is 
much  less  so.  As  examples  of  Palma's  mode  of 
conception  and  practice  in  this  particular,  take  the 
great  S.  Barbara  of  S.  Maria  Formosa,  in  Venice, 
with  its  wings,  S.  Anthony  the  Hermit  and  S. 
Sebastian ;  then  his  altarpiece  in  the  Brera, 
S.  Helena  and  S.  Constantine,  with  S.  Sebastian 
and  S.  Roch  in  the  wings.  Titian  has  similar  but 
less  decoratively  composed  upright  figures  in  the 
very  early  painting.  The  Infant  Christ  between 
S.  Andreiv  and  S.  Catherine,  in  the  Church  of 
SS.  Ermagora  e  Fortunato,  on  the  Grand  Canal, 
Venice.  He  has  solved  the  problem  quite 
differently  in  the  wings  to  his  great  altarpiece 
with  the  Ascension  of  Christ,  in  SS.  Nazaro  e  Celso, 
at  Brescia.  Cariani  follows  Palma,  with  more  of 
clumsiness  and  a  less  musical  rhythm,  in  the  two 
panels,  with  S.  Catherine  and  S.  Stephen  re- 
spectively, which  are  now  in  the  Lochis  section 
of  the  Bergamo  Gallery.  The  first  suggestion  for 
the  Temperance  may  possibly  have  been  given  by 
the  beautiful  Judith  of  the  Hermitage—an  eariy 
work,  as  is  now  generally  admitted,  of  Giorgione. 
The  tall  upright  figures  are  both  of  them 
composed  in  the  corner  of  a  monumental  balus- 
trade, and  both  are  in  an  attitude  of  absolute  repose. 
But  here  comparison  must  cease.  Giorgione's 
pensive,  exquisite  Judith  in  its  timidity,  its 
tentativeness  still  savours  strongly  the  Quattro- 
cento, as  do,  indeed  (leaving  out  of  the  question 
the  portraits),  all  Giorgione's  works  but  ihtConcert 
Champetre^  of  the   Louvre.     Palma  has  a  bolder 

3 1  am  haunted  by  the  idea  that,  after  Giorgione's  death,  Palma 
may  have  put  the  finishing  touches  to  the  landscape  background 
of  this  much  discussed  Concert  Champetre,  in  some  pa'^sages  of 
which  the  careful  observer  will  note  a  certain  want  of  harmony 
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swing,  a  more  decorative  breadth  of  design ; 
he  is,  even  in  his  earlier  works,  more  entirely  a 
child  of  the  Cinquecento.  With  him,  moreover 
save  in  one  or  two  portraits  of  men,  everything 
is  on  the  surface ;  there  is  no  room  for  contempla- 
tion or  for  meditation.  This  languid  voluptuous 
Temperance — so  little  a  Virtue — which  I  now 
venture  to  put  forward  as  Raima's,  is  a  case  in 
point.  It  is  in  the  first  place  a  decoration,  and 
as  such  must  primarily  be  judged.  Faults  and 
weaknesses  in  the  detail,  questionable  proportions, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  weigh  too  heavily  against 
undeniable  merits;  against  the  static  force  and 
permanence,  the  noble  rhythm,  the  grand  silhouette 
relieved  partly  against  the  sunset  sky,  partly 
against  the  marble  parapet.  There  is  some  resem- 
blance between  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
figure  now  under  discussion  and  that  of  the  monu- 
mental S.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  Imperial  Gallery 
of  Vienna.  The  ripple  of  the  heavy  flowing  hair, 
the  broad,  massive  treatment  of  the  lower  draperies 
may  be  noted  as  points  of  contact.  While  the 
points  of  resemblance  to  well-known  works  by 
Palma  presented  by  the  Temperance  are  numerous 
indeed,  nothing  in  the  conception  or  the  execution, 
save  the  relative  weakness  and  emptiness  of  some 
portions,  can,  as  I  contend,  be  used  as  evidence 
against  the  attribution  which  I  now  propose. 
Besides  the  technical  peculiarities  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made,  I  note  the  follow- 
ing passages  as  entirely  in  the  manner  of  Palma. 
The  broadly  and  rather  coarsely  painted  sunset  sky, 
with  its  horizontal  clouds ;  the  chain  of  naked  azure 
hills  in  the  far  distance,  for  which  an  exact  parallel 

with  the  subtler  exquisiteness  of  the  foreground.  Quite  in  Palma's 
manner  is  the  great  perpendicular  tree  trunk  against  which 
the  head  of  the  woman  drawing  water  is  relieved,  and  for  the 
coarsely  painted,  effective  foliage  of  this  tree  there  is  no  exact 
parallel  in  any  generally  accepted  painting  by  Giorgione.  The 
here  somewhat  abruptly  and  illogically  introduced  blue  naked 
mountains  are  reminiscent  of  Palma,  as  are  also  certain  horizontal 
touches  in  the  sungilt  clouds  which  cover  the  evening  sky.  There 
would  be  nothing  unusual  in  such  a  completion  by  Palma  of  a 
work  left  unfinished  by  Giorgione.  We  know  that  Titian  thus 
finished  the  Venus  of  Dresden,  that  Cariani  completed  a  number 
of  works  left  unfinished  by  Palrna. 


exists  in  my  Nymphs  and  Shepherd;  the  delicate 
perpendicular  folds  of  the  chemisette  and  sharply 
broken  folds  of  the  linen  sleeves,  passages  similar  to 
which  may  be  found  in  the  so-called  Violante  of 
Vienna,  and  elsewhere.  The  right  hand  of  the 
Temperance  is  well-nigh  identical,  both  in  shape  and 
pose,  with  the  right  hand  of  the  beautiful  Venetian 
woman  in  the  portrait  (from  the  Sciarra  Palace) 
which  has  found  a  place  in  the  collection  brought 
together  by  the  late  Baron  Alphonse  de  Rothschild 
of  Paris. 

Another  eminently  Palmesque  feature  is  the  bold 
perpendicular  mass  of  the  marble  parapet  against 
which  the  Temperance  rests.  Palma  generally 
manages  to  establish  strong  perpendicular  lines  as 
a  support  and  contrast  to  his  flowing  rhythms. 
Take  as  instances  the  fragment  of  a  tall  medijeval 
tower  in  the  S.  Barbara,  and  the  aggressively  square 
harbour  tower  in  the  great  Starm  of  the  Accademia, 
formerly  ascribed  to  Giorgione,  and  by  me  (in  The 
Burlington  Magazine,Vo\.  X,pp.  243 etc.)  to  Palma. 
See  the  perpendicular  masses  of  masonry  partly 
covered  with  foliage  in  the  Virgin  and  Child  with 
S.  Roch  and  S.  Mary  Magdalene  of  the  Alte  Pina- 
kothek,  Munich  ;  see  the  perpendicular  tree  trunks 
in  my  Nymphs  and  Shepherd,  and  in  the  great  Adam 
and  Eve  oi  Brunswick  ;  the  dense  masses  of  foliage 
standing  out  stiff  and  cutting  against  the  sky, 
in  many  a  Sacred  Conversation.  Enough,  however, 
of  instances  and  details.  I  hope  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  showing  that  the  Temperance  deserves 
more  respectful  consideration  than  it  has  hitherto 
received,  and  that  it  has  serious  claims  to  be  set 
down  to  the  great  master  to  whom  I  have  attri- 
buted it ;  but  to  that  great  master  in  a  phase  which 
as  yet  has  been  insufficiently  studied.  A  great 
change  for  the  better  would  probably  be  effected 
in  the  painting  could  it  be  confided  to  that  most 
accomplished  and  most  reverent  of  picture  restorers, 
the  famous  Cavenaghi  of  Milan.  A  good  deal  that 
now  disturbs  us  would  then  probably  vanish,  leav- 
ing the  picture  more  obviously  Palma's  own  than 
it  is  in  its  present  condition. 


ON  VARNISHES  AS  VEHICLES  AND  AS  PROTECTIONS 
BY  ALYS  TROTTER 


IV 


' E  have  seen  that  the  word  "  varnish  " 
I  is  said  to  arise  from  an  ancient  de- 
Ksignation  of  amber ;  that  of  Berenice 
)or  Verenic^.  If  this  be  so  the 
'  word  amber  would  have  been 
derived  from  the  port  of  Berenice,  on  the  Red 
Sea.'  Here  the  incense  ships  from  the  plains  of 
Dhofur,  the  Shirite  Empire  of   the  Tubbas,  the 

*The  first  article  appeared  in  the  May  number,  pages  91,  etc. 

'Professor  Laurie  (Materials  0}  the  Painter's  Craft)  holds  that 
it  IS  possibly  derived  from  the  port  of  Berenice,  now  Benghazi, 
on  the  African  coast,  from  which  sandarak  was  exported. 
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ancient  "  Holy  Land "  of  Punt,  unloaded  their 
gums  and  resins  in  the  days  of  Queen  Hatasou. 
Along  its  shores,  where  the  great  trading  cities  lay, 
Shirite  ambergris  was  found,  the  nature  of  which 
was  confused  with  North  Sea  amber.  The  old 
Sabean  merchants,  who  invented  the  phoenix  as 
the  guardian  of  the  frankincense  tree,  admirably 
succeeded  in  casting  a  halo  of  mystery  round  the 
origin  of  their  scented  wares."  "\et  their  assertion 
that    the    gums    gave  off   a   deadly  vapour   was 

^Southern  Arabia,  Theodore  Bent,  F.R.G.S.,  F.S.A.    Yamen 
1199.     Trs.  H.  C.  Kay,  M.R.A.S.,  Lond.,  1892, 
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probably  not  a  myth,  for  they  may  also  have  grown 
some  of  the  sumac  trees,  which  are  gum-producing, 
and  are  known  to  have  poisonous  properties. 
Ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  old  resins  and 
gums  has  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  painting.  It 
has  destroyed  the  advantage  of  a  continued  tradi- 
tion in  the  use  of  resins  as  vehicles  for  colour. 
Yet  the  fault  partly  lies  in  the  modern  spirit  which 
demands  methods  giving  a  quick  result.  One  of 
the  earliest  recipes  for  varnish  of  mediaeval  times 
is  the  well-known  De  Lncide  ad  Lucidare  in  the 
Lucca  MS.,'  thought  to  be  about  the  eighth  century. 
It  contains  linseed  oil,  turpentine  (almost  certainly 
concrete  turpentine),  galbanum,  larch  resin,  liba- 
num  (olibanum  or  frankincense),  myrrh,  mastic, 
veronic^,  gumma  cerasi  (cherry  gum),  gumma 
amygdalina  (almond  gum),  florae  puppli  (the  buds 
of  the  black  poplar)  which  are  covered  with  a 
resinous  coating,  and  are  still  an  article  of  com- 
merce, and  resina  sappini  (Burgundy  pitch).*  It 
is  curiously  like  the  medical  "secrets"  which 
were  used  lately  in  healing,  or  in  the  attempt  to 
heal,  our  long-suffering  forbears.  All  these  old 
gums  and  resins  have  held  their  place,  and  even 
their  nomenclature,  in  the  various  pharmacopoeias. 
Were  there  more  space,  I  would  like  to  quote  in 
full  a  seventeenth-century  recipe  of  Domenico 
Auda^  (given  him  by"Monsu  Mattel",  a  Provencal 
who  was  delivered  from  the  Turks  by  means  of  the 
large  sums  he  obtained  by  administering  it).  It 
contains  linseed  oil,  turpentine,  rosin  (pice  greca), 
galbanum,  frankincense,  myrrh,  vernice,  asphaltum 
(mumia),  dragon's  blood,  bdellium,  carab^,  and 
one  or  two  other  gums.  And  a  "  confection  which 
King  Mithradates  used  ",  from  a  sixteenth-century 
book,"  translated  from  the  Latin,  sets  out  a  fine  list 
of  resins  and  gums  :  galbanum,  sandarac,  storax, 
acacia,  myrrh,  frankincense,  and  others.  A  little 
edited  it  might  make  quite  a  good  medium  or 
varnish. 

Theophilus,  considered  to  belong  to  the  eleventh 
century,  starts  his  instructions  by  telling  the 
inquirer  to  mix  the  colours  with  "  succus ". 
Succus  was  replaceable  by  a  substance  called 
Mansic  or  Menesch,  It  was  the  juice  or  resin  of 
a  plant  used  as  a  vehicle.  "  Add  more  succus  or 
mansic  with  indigo  and  make  the  drawing  ",  he 
says.  Used  in  the  sense  of  a  medium,  the  expres- 
sions "Add  a  little  succus  and  make  the  shadow" 
and  "  then  add  to  it  a  little  succus,  mix  again  and 
add  more  succus  "  are  perfectly  intelligible.  Mansic 
was  mixed  indiscriminately  with  reds  and  blues  as 
well  as  with  greens.'     It  was  for  draperies  and  not 

3  Quoted  from  De  Diversis  A  rtibus,  Hendrie,  p.  96. 

■•For  this  information  and  for  much  more  than  I  can  easily 
acknowledge  I  am  heavily  in  debt  to  the  help  of  Mr.  E.  M. 
Holmes,  curator  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
Bloomsbury  Square. 

''Breve  compendia  de  Maravigliosi  Sei^reli.  .  .  .  dal  Signer 
Fr.  Domenico  Auda.     Rome,  1663. 

"Prepositiis  Ins  Practice.  Translated  out  of  Latin  into  English 
by  L.  M.     London,  1588. 


for  faces  ;  which  agrees  with  Eastlake's*  statement 
that  the  hands  and  faces  of  the  early  pictures  were 
painted  in  "tempera",  by  which  he  evidently 
means  an  egg  medium,  even  while  the  draperies 
were  glazed  with  oil  over  foils  of  metal.  The 
direct  connexion  lietween  resins  and  colours  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  "  Reichenau  "  glossary  of  the 
eighth  century,  written  in  the  north-east  region  of 
France.  Here  we  find  "  Bidellium :  in  arbore 
collegitur,  et  pigmentum  est  .  .  ,  galbanus  :  pig- 
mentum  album  .  .  .  gutta  :  genus  pigmenti  : 
cassia  similiter ".  Bdellium,  a  kind  of  myrrh, 
would  give  a  clear  reddish  glaze.  The  Indian 
bdellium  appears  to  have  been  used  from  the 
earliest  times  mixed  with  lime  or  brushed  over 
limewashed  walls  as  a  size.  Galbanum,  a  fragrant 
gum  resin,  can  be  used  as  a  whitish  vehicle,  or 
mixed  with  white  lead,  which  it  does  not  discolour. 
It  is  rather  sticky  and  tiresome  to  use.  Gutta  is 
gamboge.  Oil  of  cassia  will  give  a  fine  yellow 
glaze,  but  the  scent,  though  sweet,  is  very  strong. 
Cassia  was  also  used  loosely  for  acacia.  The  word 
acacia  was  a  vague  designation.  "  Achacia :  ^  succus 
prunellarum  inimaturarum"  is  in  an  English 
glossary  from  a  fourteenth-century  manuscript. 
"  Labernia  classa  "  is  given  by  Levy  as  "  acassia  " '". 
The  recipes  of  Theophilus  for  making  a  "  gluten  " 
or  varnish  should  now  briefly  be  mentioned.  The 
ingredients  are  the  much-discussed  materials 
"fornis"  and  "glassa".  Of  fornis  (recipe  XXI) 
he  says  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  the  most  lucid 
thus,  but  breaks  with  a  brighter  fracture.  In  the 
next  recipe,  XXII,  he  speaks  of  the  "gum  fornis 
which  in  Romaic  is  called  glassa  ".  On  the  strength 
of  passages  in  Tacitus  and  in  Pliny,"  glassa  or 
glessum,  has  long  been  held  to  mean  amber.  But 
Hendrie  and  others  give  reasons  for  thinking  that 
glassa  stood  for  Sandarak  resin.  To  this  I  would 
point  out  that  another  writer,  Eraclius,  makes  a 
distinction  between  vernixand  glassa  in  recipe  274. 
"  If  you  have  no  vernix  take  glassa  ",'"  and  that  all 
the  early  writers  are  confused  about  their  resins. 
The  word  glassa  or  glas,  which  occurs  as  a  gloss 
to  electrutn  =  amber,  is  possibly  derived  from  gl6, 
to  shine."  The  Proven9al  word  classa,  or  classe, 
may  have  meant  amber,  or  any  other  resin 
which  passed  as  amber,  such  as  the  Zanzibar 
copals.  In  the  French  "  Glossary  of  Tours ", 
twelfth  century,  you  find  "  classe  :  sandaraccha  : 
Ro.  vermez,  Lat.  smirnis."     This  is  said  to  come 

'  Professor  Laurie  thinks  that  it  was  a  red  lake,  and  the  word 
a  corruption  of  the  Indian  Mnitsch. 

"C.  L.  Eastlake,  Materials  /or  a  History  of  Oil  Painting, 
1847. 

^ Sinonoina  Bartholomei,  cd.  by  T.  L.  G.  Mowat,  M.A.,  1882. 

'"  E.  Levy,  Provemalkhes  Supplement  Worterbiich,  p.  131, 

"Tacitus.  De  Moribiis  Gcrmanorum.  Piinv,  Book  XXXVII, 
cap.  3.     Ducange  gloss  med.  and  inf.     Lat.     Vol.  IV.     S.U. 

'"  Le  Begiie  Collections.  Merrifield.  The  resins  and  oil  were 
to  be  boiled  with  myrrh  and  aloes  and  the  powdered  bark  of  a 
tree. 

"  Oxford  Dictionary. 
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from  the  Greek  (T/ii;pvv->)9=/iwa= myrrh.  It  is 
conceivable  that  written  in  script  with  a  long  "  s  ", 
the  word  smirnis  might  develop  into  fornis.  That 
some  soft  resin  was  used  appears  clearly  in  recipe 
XXVI II  where  Theophilus  speaks  of  the  varnish 
gluten  softening  in  the  sun  and  being  spread  over 
the  picture.  But  in  No.  XXII  he  is  dealing  with 
a  much  harder  material,  which  has  to  be  fused 
over  the  fire  and  to  which  the  hot  Unseed  oil  is 
afterwards  added.  Tripier-Deveaux,"  the  French 
experimenter,  pointed  out  that  this  was  the 
method  used  in  France  for  making  amber  and 
copal  varnish  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  Zanzibar  copal  is 
called  Sandarus  by  the  Arabs  and  Hindoos,  and 
that  sandarak  is  invariably  a  spirit  and  not  an 
oil  varnish.  Our  modern  sandarak  resin  would 
not  give  a  successful  result  if  manipulated  in  the 
way  we  are  considering,  and  no  mention  is  made 
of  distillation  or  of  spirits  in  the  recipes. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  Theophilus  was 
recommending  the  materials  found  to  your  hand 
rather  than  those  brought  with  difficulty  from  far." 
Perhaps  this  unfortunate  confusion  of  words  led 
in  the  end  to  the  substitution  of  sandarak  for  the 
more  remote  and  less  understood  imported  resins, 
and  may  be  the  reason  why  oil  varnish,  as  Tingry  " 
asserts,  became  for  some  time  a  forgotten  art. 
From  this  statement  the  primitive  English  and 
Flemish  painters  must  be  excepted.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  III,  we  know  that  one  Lomyn  de 
Bruges  supplied  white  varnish  to  the  painters  of 
England  for  painting  S.  Stephen's  Chapel,  West- 
minster. Four  "  flaggons  "  of  "  painters  oil  ",  and 
half  a  pound  of  "  Tynct "  are  entered  at  the 
same  time.  Other  references  to  varnish  and  oil 
occur  both  at  Westminster  and  Ely  from  1237 
onwards." 

John  and  Hubert  van  Eyck  were  using 
their  celebrated  oil  medium  in  1410.  Now 
in  the  MS.  written  in  his  own  hand  by  Jehan 
le  Begue  in  1431  '*  the  resin  glassa  appears 
again  as  "  glasse  aromatique  qui  est  obscur  par 
dehors,  et  par  dedans  quant  on  le  brise  il  est  clair 
et  luisant  a  maniere  de  voirre".  Here  we  have 
again  an  excellent  description  of  Zanzibar  copal, 
including  an  allusion  to  the  aromatic  scent  of  some 
of  the  whiter  kinds.  This  glasse  was  to  be  boiled 
with  oil,  and  spread  over  a  picture  with  the  fingers. 
Both  in  the  table  of  synonyms  given  by  Le  Begue 
and  in  his  recipes  Sandaraca  is  described  as  a  red 
colour.  Probably  from  Sandaracurgium,  the  red 
arsenic  works  near  Sinopis,  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
Another  suggestive  recipe  of  Le  Begue  is  No. 
306  :  "  Toutes  coleurs  sont  destrempe^s  de  gomme 

»<  TraiU  Theorique  ei  pratique  siit  I'art  de  faire  les  Vcrtiis, 
Tripiei-Deveaux.      1845. 
"See  his  introduction  to  De  D;TCras/4rM»s.   Hendrie,  1847. 
18  P.  F.  Tingrv,  Traits  Theorique  et  pratique.    1803. 
^''Exchequer  Rolls,  1350,  p.  72.   ibid. 
"  Merrifield,  Original  Treatises.    1849. 
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et  de  pin  ou  de  sapin,  fors  mine  et  ceruse  qui  se 
destrempent  de  glaire  d'oeuf ",  which  shows  that 
in  his  day  different  mediums  were  used  in  grinding 
various  colours.  Again  an  interesting  formula  is 
the  fifteenth  century  Flemish  recipe  of  Johannes 
Ketham. '"  In  this  there  is  one  pound  of  linseed 
oil  to  4  oz.  powdered  amber  (bernstein  ghepulvirt) 
boiled  on  the  fire  ;  to  this  is  added  one  pound  of 
spiegelhars.  This  "  Spiegelhars "  is  translated 
"litharge".  But  if,  instead,  literally  translated  as 
Spiegel  =  mirror,  and  hars=resin,  it  brings  us  back 
again  to  the  resin  with  a  bright  or  mirror-like 
appearance. 

And  now  having  touched  on  a  few  recipes  of 
one  of  the  finest  periods  of  oil-painting,  I  must 
pass  to  the  French  eighteenth-century  experi- 
menters in  varnish.  At  least  we  know  something 
definite  about  their  work,  and  the  little  that  remains 
to  us  is  in  its  own  way  craftsmanlike  and  perfect. 
The  preparation  of  surfaces  for  coach-painting  has 
a  special  interest  in  Europe.  It  is  our  only  definite 
system  of  painting  handed  down  from  earlier  times, 
which  has  continued  with  an  unbroken  tradition 
to  this  day.  Nearly  every  layer  of  paint  and  varnish 
is  to  be  rubbed  smooth,  a  method  which  may  have 
been  always  essential  with  the  more  coarsely  ground 
colours  and  imperfectly  dissolved  mediums  of  early 
work.  Sieur  WatiUj^^of  whom  I  have  spoken  m 
a  previous  article,  prepared  a  strong  drying  oil 
called  "huille  grasse".  His  ambers  or  copal  resins 
were  then  taken  quite  dry  and  melted  over  a  hot 
fire  in  earthen  pots.  When  perfectly  softened  a 
proportion  of  "  huille  grasse  "  was  added  to  them. 
The  ingredients  were  heated  to  a  certain  point,  but 
not  allowed  to  boil.  If  they  boiled  the  pale  colour 
of  the  varnish  was  spoiled.  The  art  consisted  in 
knowing  the  exact  moment  when  the  resins  were 
sufficiently  liquid,  the  supreme  point  most  advan- 
tageous for  the  substances  to  be  mixed  together. 
When  the  oil  and  the  resins  were  sufficiently 
"cooked"  the  pot  was  taken  off  the  fire  and 
allowed  to  cool.  While  still  warm,  but  not  hot, 
the  essence  of  turpentine  was  stirred  in.  If  the 
oil  was  too  hot  when  the  essence  was  poured  in 
the  whole  would  catch  fire.  The  mixture  was 
then  passed  through  a  linen.  This,  Watin  tells  us, 
was  the  method  in  which  the  famous  Martin 
prepared  his  varnishes.  Watin's  recipe  for  "  huille 
grasse  "  is  as  follows  :  J  oz.  litharge,  ^  oz.  red 
lead,  1  oz.  umber,  i  oz.  talc.  In  all  2  oz.  of  dryers 
for  I  lb.  of  linseed  oil. 

We  now  come  to  Watin's  method  of  "vernie 
polie."  It  is  not  so  much  a  mode  of  painting  with 
varnish  as  of  laying  on  coats  of  varnish.  Sieur 
Watin  lived  just  after  the  brothers  Martin,  and  was 
painting  and  gilding  and  varnishing  for  the  Court 
of  France  in  1773,  twenty  years  before  the  French 

19  Hendrie,  De  Diversis  Artibus,  Introduction,  p.  xxxii. 
»>M.  Watin.   Le  Artdu  Peintre,Doreiir,etVeruisseur.  Dixieme 
edition.    Liege,  1773. 
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Revolution.  How  many  of  the  beautiful  panels 
of  "  equipages  "  of  which  he  was  so  proud  must 
have  been  splintered  into  matchwood  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror  !  His  method  of  coach-painting 
was  with  oil  varnishes.  In  earlier  times  in  Eng- 
land a  very  quick-drying  coloured  spirit  varnish  had 
been  in  vogue,  which  was  put  on  over  silver  leaf. 
Samuel  Pepys  tells  us  how  in  1669  he  went  to  the 
coachmaker's  and  saw  the  great  ladies  sitting  in 
the  body  of  a  coach  which  was  to  be  finished  by 
the  next  day,  "  eating  of  bread  and  butter,  and 
drinking  ale  ",  and  how  his  own  coach  was  silvered 
over  but  no  varnish  yet  laid  on.  Later  he  stood 
by  the  coach  to  see  the  painter  varnish  it,  "and 
it  dries  as  fast  in  the  sun  as  it  can  be  laid  on 
almost ",  he  says,  "  and  most  coaches  are  nowadays 
done  so  ". 

But  the  eighteenth-century  French  work  was 
varnished  over  gold  leaf  with  the  more  durable  oil 
varnishes.  Watin's  recipes  contain  much  repeti- 
tion, and  here  I  give  only  the  one  for  highly 
finished  work.  It  is  called  "  Maniere  de  dorer  a 
I'huile  vernie  polie  les  Equipages  meubles  et 
appartements". 

The  first  layer,  which  was  called  "  impression  ", 
was  with  fine  white  lead  and  yellow  ochre, 
moistened  with  huille  grasse  and  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine. Then  came  ten  to  twelve  coats  of  "  Teinte 
dure",  fine  flake  white  ground  in  drying  oil  and 
thinned  by  spirits  of  turpentine.  One  day  was  to 
be  left  between  each  coat,  and  they  should  dry  in 
a  warm  or  sunny  place.  This  preparation  was 
smoothed  with  pumice  and  water,  and  then  with 
serge  and  finely  powdered  pumice.  If  the  coach 
were  not  gilt,  the  colour  was  now  painted  on, 
ground  in  huille  grasse.  If  it  were  to  be  gilded, 
then  were  laid,  instead,  from  four  to  ten  coats  of 
fine  shellac  varnish  put  on  with  a  badger-hair 
brush  in  a  warm  room ;  this,  too,  was  polished 
with  tripoli  and  water  until  it  shone  like  glass.  A 
thin  layer  of  oil  size  was  now  spread  over  the 
shellac,  and  the  leaf  laid  on  in  large  sheets  direct 
from  the  book.  The  gold  properly  dry  and  dusted, 
a  coat  of  spirit  varnish  was  given  in  a  hot  room,  a 
second  workman  holding  a  hot  iron  to  it  as  it 
covered  the  surface,  to  prevent  chilling  and  dulling. 
This  finished,  several  coats  of  copal  or  amber  oil 
varnish  were  given  at  two  days'  interval  between 
each  layer.  The  coats  were  then  exposed  to  the 
sun,  which  hardened  it  and  made  it  brilliant,  and 
the  panels  were  polished  with  tripoli  and  rubbed 
with  a  little  olive  oil  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Watin,  who,  although  he  was  reticent  in  the 
account  of  his  methods  of  making  varnish,  was 
perfectly  open  in  his  system  of  applying  them, 
considered  this  his  supreme  recipe  for  coach- 
painting.  He  also  gives  the  following  formula  as 
the  one  used  by  the  brothers  Martin  for  small 
work,  snuffboxes  and  the  like. 

A  paste  was  to  be  made  of  white  (white  lead, 


presumably),  of  umber,  and  of  amber  varnish. 
About  two  ounces  of  white  and  umber  to  one 
ounce  of  varnish.  This  was  to  be  laid  on  with 
more  varnish  in  several  coats.  When  you  had 
achieved  the  desired  thickness  the  work  was  to 
harden  and  to  be  rubbed  down  and  polished  with 
pumice  and  tripoli.  On  this  surface  several  coats 
more  of  thick  varnish  and  the  mordant  or  gold 
size  was  put ;  the  gilding  was  with  powdered  gold ; 
and  the  work  was  dried  in  the  sun  or  on  a  stove, 
and  polished  with  a  burnisher. 

In  my  own  work  I  use  a  modification  of  the 
Martin  and  the  Watin  methods.  I  give  several 
thin  coats  of  fine  white  lead  and  turpentine,  and 
after  the  first  preparation,  instead  of  turpentine, 
add  an  increasing  amount  of  drying  oil  prepared 
after  Watin's  recipe.  The  surface  ready,  I  grind 
my  colours  direct  in  varnish  with  a  muller  on  a 
flat  piece  of  plate  glass.  Messrs.  Harland,  of 
Merton,  Surrey,  make  some  very  good  varnish 
from  the  highest  grade  Sierra  Leone  copal,  which 
I  have  used  lately.  If  the  work  has  a  gesso 
foundation,  the  panels  are  covered  first  with 
coarse  muslin  glued  on,  and  with  several  coats  of 
slaked  plaster  of  Paris  and  parchment  size  gesso. 
For  panels  not  much  exposed,  such  as  the  inside 
of  a  cupboard  or  a  picture  panel,  it  is  delightful  to 
paint  direct  on  the  gesso  with  varnish-ground 
paints.  The  colours  are  luminous,  and  I  feel  sure 
it  was  the  practice  of  many  an  early  painter.  A 
flat  "  wash  "  of  colour,  ground  in  oil  which  has 
been  dried  and  thickened  by  some  resin,  seems  to 
have  been  the  system.  The  ingredients  boiled 
with  oil,  of  which  we  hear  much  in  the  popular 
accounts  of  the  Van  Eyck  methods,  must  in  fact 
have  caused  the  oil  to  become  a  kind  of  var- 
nish. With  this  varnish  the  colours  were  glazed, 
possibly,  over  a  drawing  laid  in  with  less  tough 
vehicle. 

For  "  vernie  polie  "  you  should  never  turn  your 
panels  to  the  wall  if  you  wish  them  to  be  in  good 
condition  and  bright.  All  the  work  should  be 
done  in  a  light,  warm  room,  and  if  possible  left  in 
the  sun,  taking  care  of  course  that  the  work  does 
not  blister.  Roughly  my  formula  is  that  after  the 
paint  preparation  I  shellac  and  polish  the  surface, 
gild,  give  several  coats  of  polished  copal  varnish, 
paint  in  powder  colours  ground  in  varnish,  and 
finish  with  many  thin  coats  of  polished  copal, 
between  which  one  coat  of  French  polish  or 
shellac  is  rubbed  on  lightly  with  a  pad.  This  gives 
brilliancy  to  the  gold.  Between  each  copal  coat  I 
rub  with  pumice  and  water,  and  the  work  is 
finished  by  polishing  with  tripoli.  To  get  a  certain 
surface  I  sometimes  make  a  stiffish  paste  with  wax 
melted  in  turpentine  and  a  little  oil  and  copal.  It 
sets  quickly  and  is  useful  in  heraldic  work  where 
the  colours  can  then  be  laid  on  side  by  side  with- 
out running  into  each  other.  Under  a  film  of 
varnish  I  do  not  think  the  wax  will  deteriorate  ;  it 
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appears,  in  fact,  to  preserve  the  whites.  My  fine 
patterns  are  often  drawn  on  the  varnish  with  water 
colour,  powder  colours  mixed  with  a  gum,  acacia 
gum  or  tragacanth.  Sometimes  I  glaze  with 
colour  and  white  of  egg. 

To  sum  up,  it  would  seem  that  one  of  the  great 
secrets  of  brilliant  paint  is  to  grind  the  colours 
direct  in  the  mediums  or  varnishes,  finding  out  by 
a  sort  of  loving  experiment  what  medium  the 
particular  colour  prefers.  Tradition  has  it  that 
the  old  workers,  like  the  Easterns,  kept  their  oils 
and  varnishes  for  years  before  using.  If  this  is 
now  commercially  impossible  in  Europe,  "  home- 
made "  varnishes  would  have  peculiar  qualities  ; 
if  more  wasteful  in  the  making,  they  would  pro- 
bably repay  the  artist  in  their  results,  and  he 
would  be  certain  of  the  materials  he  was  using. 
There  are  many  materials  at  hand. 

Almost  all  the  very  ancient  resins  can  be  used 
as  vehicles,  and  were  so  used  without  doubt.  But 
these  are  for  the  most  part  delicate  vehicles  suit- 
able only  for  painting  pictures.  The  ambition  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth-century  workers 
was  to  rival  the  hard  surfaces  of  the  Chinese. 
Though  oil  of  a  kind  of  tea  plant,  camellia  oleifera. 


a  thick  oil,  slow  drying,  produced  largely  in  China 
from  the  seed  of  one  of  the  camellia  or  tea  plants, 
and  the  Chinese  wood  oil,  from  the  alurites  fordii, 
a  small  tree  growing  in  barren,  rocky  places,  are 
evidently  the  two  oils  mentioned  by  the  early 
Jesuit  Fathers  in  China  ;  they  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Europe  only  during  the  last  few  years. 
Chinese  wood  oil  is  a  quick-drying  oil,  and  can 
be  made  pale  in  colour.  It  can,  I  believe,  be  used 
satisfactorily  with  a  new  preparation  of  abietes 
(the  silver  fir)  resin.  But  the  hard  sumac  resins, 
the  "  lacquer"  of  China  and  Japan,  are  mostly  too 
dark  in  colour  to  be  used  in  painting,  and  have 
poisonous  properties.  The  fine  amber  oil  varnishes 
of  Messrs.  Blockx,  in  Belgium,  and  the  copal 
varnishes  of  Messrs.  Madderton,  Essex,  can 
be  warmly  recommended,  but  are  slow  drying. 
For  the  rest  I  would  say  with  Cennini,  "  You  may 
well  varnish  in  such  a  place  as  a  green  meadow  or 
by  the  sea",  for  our  dusty,  impure  atmosphere 
makes  all  painting  and  varnishing  something  of  a 
tragedy  ;  and  with  Watin,  "The  real  secret  of  the 
artist  is  to  be  simple  in  your  process.  The  real 
science  of  the  good  manipulator  is  to  distinguish 
the  essential ". 


ITALIAN   SCULPTURE    AT    THE    BURLINGTON    FINE    ARTS 

CLUB 

BY  A.  M.  DANIEL 


HE  Spring  Exhibition  of  Italian 
Sculpture  and  other  Plastic  Art  at  the 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  was  one 
on  which  the  Committee  of  the  club 
may  be  congratulated.  It  was  well 
selected,  well  hung,  and  accompanied  by  an 
admirable  catalogue. 

Such  an  exhibition  could  not  fail  to  bring  to 
mind  the  parallel  exhibition  of  Greek  Art  held  in 
1904.  The  natural  divisions  into  which  both 
collections  fall,  and  the  pre-eminence  in  both  of 
the  human  figure  as  the  root  of  design,  compel  a 
comparison.  The  quality  of  the  Greek  is 
undeniably  higher.  Italy  has  fortunately  retained 
the  greatest  works  of  its  leading  masters,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  this  Exhibition  of  the  importance 
of  the  bronze  head  of  Apollo  from  Chatsworth  or 
the  marble  head  of  Aphrodite  from  Petworth. 
But  it  is  not  only  that  Italy  has  escaped  the  fate 
of  Greece  in  being  compelled  to  yield  up  its 
treasures  to  the  barbarian.  The  reliefs  of  the 
anonymous  imitators  of  Donatello,  Mine  and 
Desiderio  are  inferior  even  to  the  work  of  the 
stele  makers  of  Attica.  The  Greek  mirrors  and 
bronze  vessels  are  far  finer  in  design  than  the 
skilful  but  intricate  inkstands  and  lamps  of  the 
Paduan  workshops.  But  our  business  is  with 
Italian  Art  and  the  well-chosen  selection  now  again 
dispersed. 
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Birmingham  may  well  be  proud  of  its  stucco 
replica  (No.  2)  of  Donatello's  relief  of  The 
Crucifixion  in  the  Bargello.  Though  much  broken 
and  patched  in  places,  it  is  more  moving  than  the 
original  bronze,  the  effect  of  which  is  disturbed  by 
the  glitter  and  high  polish  of  a  mechanical  finish. 
The  Virgin  and  Child  with  Angels  the  relief  in 
greyish,  marble  (No.  3)  ascribed  to  Agostino 
d'Antonio  di  Duccio  is  unattractive  in  colour  and 
too  minute  in  the  chiselling.  There  is  as  much 
emphasis  on  the  smallest  detail  as  on  the  main 
lines  of  the  design.  The  same  lack  of  subordina- 
tion and  of  architectonic  power  is  evident  in  his 
facade  of  S.  Bernardino  in  Perugia.  Despite  these 
faults  this  relief  has  a  strange  and  rare  beauty.  It 
may  well  be  an  early  work  by  Agostino  and  the 
original  of  the  stucco  in  Berlin. 

Agostino  with  all  his  faults  is  a  finer  artist  than 
Antonio  Rossellino.  The  Virgin  and  Child  of  the 
latter  (No.  7)  has  great  charm  in  the  tremulous 
broken  outlines  and  the  undulating  surface  of  the 
marble.  But  the  faces,  or  more  exactly  the 
features,  are  unduly  emphasized  and  the  forms 
are  sacrificed  to  the  delicate  moulding  of  the 
surface.  How  the  surface  may  be  broken  with 
full  value  given  to  the  forms  may  be  seen  in 
Donatello's  Christ  handing  the  keys  to  S.  Peter  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

One  of  the  most  charming  reliefs  in  the  exhibition, 


m\do>jn'a  and   chim)  with  six  antif.ls,  i'ale  teuracotta  ok  stucco  (ijiam. 
morgan's  collection 
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though  not  one  of  the  greatest,  is  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan's  tondo  (No.  i8)  [Plate  I,  b],  ascribed 
to  Luca  della  Rolobia.  The  contrast  of  the  gentle 
floating  angels,  and  last  record  of  gothic  feeling, 
with  the  vigorous  Christ  Child,  the  fine  variation 
in  the  gestures  of  the  angels'  hands,  and  the  deli- 
cate grace  of  the  Virgin  make  us  overlook  some 
mannerism  in  the  lines  of  the  drapery,  some  weak- 
ness in  the  forms.  The  work  springs  from  the 
same  source  as  Ghiberti's,  possibly  from  the  tradi- 
tion of  Andrea  Pisano's  gate. 

Mr.  Diblee's  Virgin  and  Child  in  stucco  (No.  32) 
is  unfortunately  in  a  bad  condition.  The  legs  of  the 
infant  Christ  have  been  severely  scraped,  portions 
have  crumbled  away  and  the  upper  right  hand 
corner  has  been  restored.  Yet  it  is  a  work  of 
great  interest.  Its  nearest  parallel  is  the  marble 
relief  in  the  Bargello  ascribed  to  Verrocchio,  and 
it  undoubtedly  belongs  to  this  group.  But  it  is  of 
greater  importance  to  contrast  it  with  the  authentic 
Madonna  relief  in  terra-cotta  by  Verrocchio,  for- 
merly in  S.  Maria  Nuova  and  now  in  the  Bargello. 
This  work  is  by  a  sculptor  in  the  full  meaning  of 
the  term.  The  forms  are  massive  and  well-articu- 
lated ;  the  drapery,  broken  as  it  is,  is  rich  in  sub- 
stance and  in  fold  ;  the  whole  is  great  and  impres- 
sive. Mr.  Diblee's  Madonna,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
dainty  in  intention.  Verrocchiesque  tradition  has 
led  the  sculptor  to  an  infant's  figure  which  is  heavy 
and  without  movement ;  the  Madonna's  hand, 
Verrocchio's  in  design,  is  without  bone  ;  her  robes 
are  excavated  to  show  the  form,  and  there  is  no 
form  to  show  and  no  character  left  to  the  drapery. 
What  was  of  value  in  Verrocchio's  formula  is 
beyond  the  grasp  of  the  sculptor  of  this  relief. 

Two  busts  in  the  exhibition  require  special 
notice.  The  bronze  head  of  a  smiling  Cnpid 
(No.  4)  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 
like  many  works  of  the  early  Quattrocento,  has 
antique  characteristics  borrowed  and  misunder- 
stood. The  form  of  the  bust  is  of  early  Imperial 
times.  The  central  plait  of  hair  over  the  crown 
is  frequently  found,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  innu- 
merable replicas  of  the  fourth  century  £;t}s  Strinjfing 
the  Boiv.  But  this  lock  is  rarely  if  ever  found  in 
the  antique  combined  with  the  athlete's  or  ephebe's 
plait  wound  round  the  crown.  The  bronze, 
though  not  searchingly  modelled,  has  a  fine  decor- 
ative character  and  we  may  accept  Dr.  Bode's 
suggestion  that  it  is  by  Donatello.  If  the  work  is 
Quattrocentist,  it  is  by  no  meaner  artist. 

Lord  Wemyss's  stucco  bust  of  a  Lady  (No.  6), 
ascribed  to  Desiderio  da  Settignano,  has  long  been 
a  problem.  There  is  a  limestone  replica  of  the 
head  in  Berlin,  a  little  smaller  in  size  and  a  little 
more  incisive  in  the  details  of  the  hair  and  features. 
In  both,  the  modelling  is  elegant  rather  than 
significant.  With  this  character  of  the  head  the 
shoulders  of  the  Berlin  head  fully  harmonize.  The 
shoulders  of  the  Wemyss  head,  on  the  contrary, 


with  their  freedom  of  design  and  the  bold  sweep  of 
their  modelling  entirely  alter  the  effect  of  the  whole. 
It  is  not  simply  a  case  of  the  contrast  between  a 
sketch  from  the  model  and  the  final  work.  The 
shoulders  of  the  Wemyss  head  are  as  highly  finished 
as  those  of  the  Berlin  bust.  It  is  rather  a  case  of 
an  essentially  different  feeling  for  line  and  design. 
We  are  driven  to  believe  either  that  the  shoulders 
have  been  added  to  the  Wemyss  head  at  a  later 
date  or  that  the  whole  has  been  cast  from  a  modi- 
fied copy  of  the  Berlin  head. 

The  collection  of  smaller  bronzes  shows  well  the 
immense  variety  of  taste  and  invention  in  the  fertile 
period  of  Italian  art.  There  is  immense  though 
soulless  skill  shown  in  the  bronze  door-knocker 
(67  D),  and  similarly  amazing  skill  in  the  painstak- 
ing rendering  of  texture  and  in  the  elaborate  finish 
of  No.  7  A,  Tritons  on  a  Tortoise,  supporting  a 
shell.  In  such  bronzes  as  Prometheus  (or  Ixion) 
and  the  Eagle  (63  D),  or  the  Attas  Snpporting  the 
Globe,  on  which  a  small  Cupid  stands  (zjo  B),  there 
is  a  mere  trifling  with  antique  motives.  Both 
are  designed  as  inkstands  and  are  extraordinarily 
inappropriate  for  the  purpose.  The  bell  (32  B)  and 
No.  31  B,  an  inkstand  in  the  form  of  a  galley,  are 
triumphs  of  casting  and  chasing.  But  the  surfaces 
are  congested  with  competing  decorative  patterns 
and  the  design  of  No.  31  B  is  almost  unbearably 
intricate. 

The  single  statuettes  are  more  often  of  greater 
value  as  works  of  art. 

The  Hercules  (24  A),  with  his  left  foot  raised 
on  an  ox  skull,  cast  in  one  with  its  base  and 
left  rough,  is  more  than  a  statuette.  It  is  an  im- 
pressive statue.  The  lean  features,  thick  locks  and 
massive  muscles  entitle  us  to  class  the  figure  with 
the  statuette  group  of  Hercules  and  Antaiis  in  the 
Bargello.  Another  statuette,  like  the  last  cast  solid, 
but  finely  finished  and  in  part  gilded,  is  also 
ascribed  to  Antonio  Pollaiuolo.  This  slender  and 
elegant  Paris  (54  C)  is  in  many  respects  a 
great  contrast  to  the  Hercules.  But  the  reliefs  on 
the  bronze  tomb  of  Sixtus  IV  in  S.  Peter's  and  the 
panel  of  the  Dossale  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Fonte 
exhibit  a  similar  daintiness  of  finish  and  affectation 
of  pose. 

A  contrast,  superficially  of  the  same  kind,  but 
more  profound,  and  yet  the  more  profound  in  that 
the  motive,  Cupid  as  archer,  is  the  same  in  the  two, 
is  shown  in  the  statuettes  50  C  and  51  C 
[Plate  II].  The  former,  solidly  built  and  single 
in  movement,  must,  as  the  catalogue  suggests,  be 
near  to  Donatello  himself.  The  latter,  exquisite  as 
it  is,  is  elaborated  almost  to  the  point  of  danger. 
The  muscles  are  refined  to  sinews  ;  the  breasts,  the 
ankles  and  a  half-suppressed  and  wholly  irregular 
satyr's  tail  are  daintily  inlaid  with  silver  and  gold, 
the  Cupid's  glance  is  made  sparkling  by  a  speck  of 
gold  placed  just  below  the  pupil,  a  rare  and  happy 
invention. 
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To  Bertoldo  di  Giovanni,  a  pupil  of  Donatello, 
and  sometime  master  of  Michelangelo,  two 
statuettes — the  Wildman  (53  C)  and  a  Hercules 
(55  C) — are  ascribed.  We  are  inclined  to  suspect 
him  to  have  been  the  first  consciously  and 
systematically  to  suppress  his  own  instincts  and 
taste,  possibly  feeble  in  their  strength,  in  favour  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  canons  of  the  antique. 
In  his  famous  bronze  relief  of  a  battle  scene  in 
the  Bargello  the  figures  are  built  up  muscle  by 
muscle.  The  whole  is  learned,  complex  and 
brilliant,  but  it  leaves  the  spectator  cold.  These 
two  statuettes  are  lifeless,  despite  a  fierce  expression 
and  a  combative  attitude,  and  the  Wildman  is 
strained  in  pose  and  almost  theatrical. 

The  Northern  Italian  works  distributed  under  the 
names  of  Bellano,  Riccio,  Antico  are  bound  to  the 
antique  more  servilely  than  any  Florentine  work. 
The  invention  of  their  sculptors  is  more  superficial. 
They  either  adopt  the  antique  form  bodily  as  in 
the  Susanna  (43  B),  or  the  Venus  (46  B),  or  cover 
with  antique  trappings  an  Italian  form  designed 
without  much  subtlety.  Feeling  in  the  former 
class  an  insufficient  artistic  motive — and  the  types 
which  they  followed  were  mainly  Roman,  and 
therefore  themselves  poor  in  conception — they 
attempt  to  supply  interest  by  a  contrast  between 
the  heavy  nude  and  various  elaborately  chased 
details  {cf.  the  Neptune  (44  B),  his  hair  and  beard 
and  the  sea  monster  beneath  his  feet).  This  way 
leads  to  the  elaboration  and  intricacy  of  the  works 
of  this  school  generally. 

The  Cinquecento  in  its  leaders  recovered  its 
autonomy,  but  at  that  stage  of  development  the 
results  of  an  insight  into  and  a  knowledge  of  form 
had  become  a  commonplace.  Simplicity  was 
recovered,  but  reappeared  with  excess  of  grace. 
The  Minerva  (49  C),  which  is  more  than  an  echo 
of  the  statuette  on  the  base  of  Cellini's  Perseus, 
beautiful  in  its  grace  and  rhythm,  and   the  group 


Virtue  and  Vice  (52  C)  are  fine  examples  of  this 
development.  That  fusion  of  thorough  insight 
into  form  with  infinite  grace  which  was  Michel- 
angelo's triumph  was  his  alone. 

A  terracotta  statuette  (57  C),  A  Nude  Slave 
[Plate  II],  though  far  from  the  spirit  of  Michel- 
angelo, shows  something  of  this  fusion  in  an 
incomplete  degree.  It  is  catalogued  as  a  Nude 
Slave.  In  part  a  study  from  the  life,  it  may  have 
been  designed  for  a  S.  Sebastian  or  even  a  Marsyas. 
A  certain  Quattrocento  character  in  the  head  and 
shoulders  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  this  part 
the  influence  of  the  study  from  the  model  most 
clearly  appears.  In  the  full,  continuous  contour  of 
the  body,  in  the  torsion  of  the  trunk  and  in  the 
contrapposte  of  the  limbs,  the  statuette  shows 
Michelangelo's  influence.  It  is  a  first  study  and 
therefore  inconsistent.  But  it  is  no  mere  pastiche 
and  has  a  great  beauty  of  its  own. 

We  must  pass  by  the  medals,  plaquettes,  and 
gems,  though  one  or  two  of  the  Pisanello  medals 
and  the  cameo-portrait  of  Giangaleazzo  Maria 
Sforza  are  of  the  finest  quality.  The  study  of 
these  gives  rise  to  so  many  problems  of  a  special 
nature  that  they  should  be  reviewed  by  a  more 
competent  judge.  Two  bronzes  should,  however, 
be  noted  in  conclusion.  The  relief  of  the  Resur- 
rection (33),  signed  by  the  Sienese  Lorenzo  di 
Pietro,  is  important  both  for  its  signature  and  for 
its  elaborate  workmanship.  The  interesting  sug- 
gestion is  made  in  the  Catalogue  that  the  nude 
old  woman  seated  (4  A)  is  also  by  Vecchietta. 
The  lean  limbs  and  the  disproportionately  large 
head  are  common  to  both.  But  the  motive  of 
old  age,  and  possibly  disease,  determines  the  type 
in  the  statuette,  while  in  the  relief  the  figures 
betray  that  indifference  to  the  "  science "  of 
human  proportion  and  to  the  research  into  the 
human  form  which  distinguishes  Florentine  work 
from  Sienese. 


NOTES  ON  VARIOUS  WORKS  OF  ART 


CHRIST  AND  THE  WOMAN  TAKEN  IN 
ADULTERY  FROM  THE  WEBER  COLLEC- 
TION 

This  large  picture  [Plate  I],  attributed  to 
Rembrandt  which  passed  from  the  sale  of  Marl- 
borough House  through  different  hands  into  the 
rather  mixed  Weber  collection  at  Hamburg,  was 
sold  recently  at  Berlin,  and  fetched  only  40,000 
marks  or  ;£2,ooo ;  at  the  Marlborough  Sale  it 
reached  only  ;£23r.  It  was  exhibited  in  1899 
at  the  Amsterdam  Rembrandt  Exhibition  (much 
against  my  advice),  and  has  been  described  and 
reproduced  by  Dr.  Bode  in  his  great  Rembrandt 
works.  It  first  found  a  strong  apologist  in  Dr. 
Hofstede  de  Groot,  who  wrote  an  article  concerning 
its  authenticity  in  the  "  Repertorium  fiir  Kunst- 
geschichte  ",  Vol.  XXI I ;  and  Professor  Woermann, 
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in  his  catalogue  on  the  Weber  collection, even  says: 
"  Most  of  the  best  connoisseurs  (of  Rembrandt) 
consider  this  picture  to  be  a  capolavoro  by 
Rembrandt's  own  hand  of  about  1650". 

I  never  have  believed  in  this  picture.  I  never 
considered  that  it  was  painted  even  by  a  pupil  of 
Rembrandt.  I  think  it  is  one  of  those  very  clever 
forgeries  from  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, which  have  been  more  frequent  than  we 
suppose.  Has  not  Justus  van  Effen  in  two 
chapters  of  his  interesting  book,  "  The  Dutch 
Spectator",  printed  in  1731,  told  us  most  amusing 
stories  about  the  forgeries  of  the  picture  dealers  of 
his  time?  When  I  wrote  on  this  picture  in  the 
"Zeitschrift  fiir  bildende  Kunst",  in  1899,  I  said  : 
"  I  never  could  recognize  Rembrandt's  brush  in 
the  picture  from  Marlborough  House,  The  Woman 
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DETAIL   FROM   THE   PICTCRE   BV    REMBRANDT.      NATIONAL   GALLERY 


ETCHING    (reversed)    HY    B.    PICARD   OK    A    LOST    DRAWING    BY   REMBRANDT 


"CHRIST   AND    THE   WOMAN    TAKEN    IN   ADULTERY 
PLATE    II 


PROM    THE  WEBER   COLLECTION 


Taken  in  Adultery,  with  its  utterly  false  signature, 
'  Rembrandt  f  1644 '.  I  have  seen  this  picture  very 
often  in  London,  I  have  tried  as  hard  as  I  could  to 
accept  its  genuineness,  in  vain  !  First  of  all  the 
strange  composition,  with  the  van  Dyckish  young 
man  to  the  left,  the  dull-looking  Christ  with  the 
im-Rembrandtesque  painting  of  the  hair  ;  above 
all,  the  w'ay  in  which  the  flesh  is  painted,  a  touch 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  real  Rembrandt.' 
.  .  .  The  genumc  Woman  Taken  in  Adultery 
[Plate  II,  b]  in  the  National  Gallery  is  also  dated 
1644,  but  the  other  picture,  if  it  were  a  Rembrandt, 
could  only  have  been  painted  ten  years  later.  The 
National  Galleiy  picture  was  known  in  Holland  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  as  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  precious  works  of 
Rembrandt.  In  1659,  when  it  belonged  to  one  of 
the  biggest  art-dealers  in  Amsterdam,  the  painter 
Adam  Camerarius  valued  it  at  1,500  guildcns, 
while  other  Rembrandts  were  valued  at  100,  200  or 
300  guildens". 

To  this  I  can  now  add  the  following : — 
I  discovered  recently  that  before  the  wonderful, 
genuine  picture  belonged  to  the  Burgomaster  of 
Amsterdam,  Willem  Six,  it  was  in  1705  in  the 
house  of  the  deceased  Burgomaster,  Jacob  Hin- 
lopen,  where  the  well-known  commissaire-priseur 
of  those  days,  Jan  Pietersz  Zomer  (the  Christie 
of  the  period,  Fred.  Muller,  or  Haro),  valued  it 
at  2,000  guildens,  and  at  the  same  time  a  Samson 
by  Rembrandt  in  the  same  collection  .  .  .  only  at 
42  guildens  !  That  was  the  proportion.^  Ancl  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  sale  of  Willem  Si.x,  in  1734,  we 
find,  "No.  S,  T/ie  Woman  in  Adultery  before  Christ, 
by  Rembrandt  van  Ryn,  being  the  very  best  (work) 
by  him  ever  seen  ;  2,510  guildens".  In  the  same 
sale  was  a  Bathslieba,  by  Rembrandt — 265  guildens ; 
Christ  and  the  Pilgrims  at  Einmans  by  the 
same — 170  guildens.  Again  look  at  the  pro- 
portion !  I  continue  the  remarks  which  I  wrote 
in  1899. 

"  Since  this  picture  is  estimated  so  highly,  would 
it  be  very  strange  for  clever  imitators  to  try  to 
produce  a  spurious  U'oman  Taken  in  Adnltery,  and 
in  order  to  prove  its  genuineness  put  the  same  date, 
1644,  on  it  ?  '  Did  not  Rembrandt  paint  in  1644 
the  other,  the  celebrated  Woman  Taken  in  Adultery  ?' 
they  would  say.  Dr.  Hofstede  de  Groot  mentions 
a  lost  drawing  by  Rembrandt  with  a  similar  com- 
position, etched  by  B.  Picart'  [Plate  II,  c]. 
The  forgers  made  use  of  this  drawing  for  their 
'  Rembrandt '.  The  figure  of  the  woman  is 
nearly  entirely  copied  from  the  original  now  in  the 
National  Gallery,  only  that  is  much  more  delicate; 
the  outstretched  hand  of  the  old  Rabbi  is  a  badly 
drawn  imitation  of  the  hand  of  Banningh  Cock  in 

'  It  is  a  pure  inntation  of  liis  broad  manner  of  painting  in 
1650-55. 

-  AMetsu,  f.  150  ;  aBrouwer,  f.  30;  a  Lievens,  f.'36  ;  a  Flink,  f.  8. 

^Reproduced  in  Bode's  Rembrandt  work,  edited  by  Sedel- 
meyer,  opposite  to  the  photogravure  of  the  Weber  picture. 
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the  Nightivatch.  The  face  of  the  woman  is  ugly, 
without  any  expression  and  without  any  feeling. 

"  To  me  that  is  the  criterion  in  all  these  faces, 
the  lack  of  expression,  the  dulness  which  we 
find  in  no  work  by  Rembrandt,  especially  at 
this  period  1  We  find  perhaps  only  an  attempt  at 
expression,  which  leaves  us  indifferent.  The 
only  part  of  the  picture  which  reminds  us  of 
the  brush  of  Rembrandt  is  the  well-painted  cos- 
tume of  the  woman.  I  do  not  know  any  pupil  of 
Rembrandt  to  whom  I  could  ascribe  this  painting. 
All  I  conceive  is  that  a  clever  painter  might  for 
once  have  made  such  a  pastiche ;  but  never  shall  I 
believe  that  the  Master  created  such  a  soulless 
work  ". 

This  I  wrote  in  1899,  and  I  have  not  changed 
my  mind.  This  great  point  remains  still  :  Would 
Rembrandt  in  his  strongest  period,  when  his 
figures  possess  their  most  intense  inner  life,  when 
his  genius  created  his  greatest  works,  go  back  to  a 
work  ten  or  more  years  earlier  and  slavishly  copy 
the  chief  figure  of  his  composition  almost  line  for 
line,  Rembrandt,  whose  facility  was  so  immense  in 
always  changing,  again  and  again,  the  figures  and 
grouping  and  attitudes  when  he  was  treating  an 
often-repeated  subject? 

I  saw  not  long  ago  a  letter  from  Dr.  Valentiner 
from  New  York.  He  tells  us  that  the  Weber 
picture  has  arrived  in  America,  has  been  cleaned 
there  before  his  eyes,  and  now  reveals  itself  at  once 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  powerful  Rem- 
brandts of  the  later  period  (about  1655),  equal  in 
quality  to  the  Potipliar's  Wife  in  Berlin,  and  that 
nobody  could  further  doubt  its  authenticity. 

"  Die  Mahre  h5rt  ich  wohl,  allein  mir  fehlt  der 
Glaube  1 "  Abraham  Bredius. 

THE   WODEWOSE   IN   ART 

What  is  a  Wodewose  ?  Wodewose  (otherwise 
Woodwose,  Wodewese,  and  Woodwyse)  means  a 
Wild-man.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  first 
component  of  the  word  has  no  relation  to  Wood 
(siha),  and  the  word  does  not  denote  a  Wild-man- 
of-the-woods.  Wode  is  Early  English  for  Wild, 
and  Wose  signifies  a  Being.  They  are  derived  from 
the  A.S.  Wod  (wild ;  conf.  Du.  Woede ;  Ger.  Wuth) 
and  a  substantival  form  of  the  verb  Wosan  (to 
be).  In  the  old  ballad  of  "  Sir  Gawayne  and 
the  Green  Knight "  occurs  the  line  "  Wodwose  that 
woned  in  the  knarrez",/.c'.,  "  Wild-man  that  dwelt 
in  the  rocks".  Here,  clearly,  there  is  no  reference 
to  a  silvan  savage.  No  doubt,  as  civilization 
progressed,  the  wild-men  found  themselves  more 
secure  from  observation  and  molestation  in  the 
depths  of  the  woods,  and  the  last  survivors  enjoyed 
shelter  in  the  uncleared  and  unreclaimed  forests 
long  after  their  fellows  had  disappeared  from  the 
opened  country.  Thus  associated  with  the  woods, 
they  would  become  popularly  known  as  Wild-men- 
of-the-woods.      But    the    primary    meaning    of 
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Wodewose   is,  as   noted  above,  simply  a   Wild- 
man. 

The  word  is  found  in  occasional  use  certainly 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  {e.g., 
"  Some  roamed  like  woodwoses  " — Sir  T.  Wilson's 
"Art  of  Rhetoric  ",  i5S4)>  but  perhaps  it  was  then 
dropping  out  of  vogue. 

The  first  point  that  engages  the  attention  in 
relation  to  the  wodewose  in  art  is  his  early  asso- 
ciation with  church  architecture  and  decoration 
and  other  objects  ecclesiastical.    This  is  especially 
observable    in  East   Anglia.      Carved   figures    of 
wodewoses  are  found  upon  the  walls  of  churches, 
upon    fonts,   and   upon    misericords.     A    highly 
interesting  architectural  example  is  furnished  by 
the  fine  old  church  of  S.  Margaret's,  Cley-next- 
the-Sea,  Norfolk.     At  three  of  the  four  angles  of 
the  nave  (the  tower  engages  with  the  fourth  angle 
on  the  north-west)  are  buttresses  culminating  in 
graded  pinnacles.    The  south-east  and  south-west 
pinnacles  were  each  surmounted  by  a  boldly  carved 
life-size   figure    in    Caen    stone   of    a   wodewose 
armed  with  a  club.     The  north-east  pinnacle  has 
unfortunately  lost  the  wodewose.     At  Saxmund- 
ham,    Suffolk,   is    an    Early    English    octagonal 
font.      At   four   angles    of    the    octagonal    shaft 
are  alternately  a  lion  sejant  affronte  and  a  wode- 
wose.    These  are  clad  in  skins,  and  one  carries 
a   club  erect   on  the    shoulder,  and  the  other  a 
club    depressed   at   his  side.      In    an    inventory 
of   the   estate    of    Thomas    Hatfield,    Bishop   of 
Durham  ieynp.  I^ichard  II,  there  is  mention  of  a 
bed  with  "VIII  tapecia  lanea,  cum  wodwysse  in 
armis     ejusdem     intextis ",     and     another     bed 
"  broudatum  cum  signis  de  wodewese  et  arbori- 
bus".     It  is  perhaps  useless  to  speculate  how  the 
wodewose    first   came   thus   into    artistic    use   in 
religious   life.      Possibly   he   was   regarded   with 
superstitious  awe  as  a  potential  bringer  of  good 
luck,  and  therefore  a  power  to  be  propitiated. 

Arrived  in  the  next  century,  we  find  the  wodewose 
used  decoratively  in  secular  art.  In  the  Minutes 
of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  of  London,  under 
the  date  1468,  it  is  recorded  that  the  Wardens  of  the 
Company  (who  made  periodical  visits  to  the  pro- 
vinces for  the  purpose  of  regulating  and  controlling 
the  manufacture  of  silver  plate  by  local  craftsmen) 
journeyed  to  Coggeshall,  Essex,and  there  inspected 
a  dozen  of  silver  spoons  "  with  woodwoses",  which 
had  been  improperly  marked  with  the  "  Liberd's 
Heed"  (Leopard's  Head).  In  i486  a  will  was 
proved  at  York  in  which  the  testatrix  bequeathed 
"  sex  cochlearia  argenti  cum  wodwysshes  deau- 
ratis".  And  in  1498  the  will  of  Agnes  Hildyard 
was  proved,  in  which  she  bequeathed  "sex 
cochlearia  optima  arg.  cum  wodwoshes". 

In  1900  there  was  sold  at  Messrs.  Christie's 
rooms  by  order  of  the  executors  of  a  deceased 
gentleman  of  East  Anglia,  a  fifteenth-century 
spoon,  surmounted  with  a  wodewose  (described 
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in  the  catalogue  as  "  a  chased  figure  of  a  man  in 
skin  raiment  holding  a  club  "),  and  marked  with  a 
Liberd's  Heed.  It  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  late  Mr.  A.  Bateman,  and  was  again  sold 
at  Messrs.  Christie's  by  his  executors  in  1903.  The 
figure  of  a  wodewose  is  well  shown  upon  this 
spoon,  a  good  illustration  of  which  is  given  in 
Mr.  C.  J.  Jackson's  "  History  of  English  Plate". 
Unfortunately,  however,  that  writer  appears  to 
have  supposed  that  it  was  an  Apostle  spoon,  and 
he  has  described  it  as  such.  This  spoon  is  in 
every  particular  identical  with  the  description  of 
the  Coggeshall  spoons,  and,  having  regard  to  this 
and  to  the  additional  fact  that  it  came  from  an 
East  Anglian  source  into  public  notice  in  1900, 
there  is  very  strong  probability  that  it  is  one  of 
the  dozen  mentioned  in  1468.  It  is  now  the 
property  of  a  well-known  collector. 

The  wodewose  (modified  into  "Wodehouse", 
probably  in  phonetic  sympathy  with  a  modified 
pronunciation)  gave  its  name  to  an  ancient  East 
Anglian  family.  Barons  Wodehouse  and  Earls 
of  Kimberley,  the  supporters  of  whose  shield  of 
arms  are  two  wodewoses.  A  branch  of  this  family 
bears  a  wodewose  as  a  crest.  In  the  county  of 
Essex  the  name  in  its  old  form  of  "Woodiwiss"  is 
found.  Descendants  of  Sir  Abraham  Woodiwiss 
are  living  in  Derbyshire. 

I  shall  be  grateful  to  any  correspondents  who 
may  favour  me  with  further  information  upon  this 
subject.  H.  D.  Ellis. 

7  Roland  Gardens,  S.W. 

BYZANTINE  ENAMELS  IN  MR.  PIERPONT 
MORGAN'S  COLLECTION 
A  RECENT  addition  to  Mr.  Morgan's  collection  of 
enamels  is  illustrated  on  the  accompanying  plate. 
It  is  a  medallion  with  a  half-figure  of  Our  Lord 
holding  a  scroll  and  blessing  with  His  right  hand: 
the  head  is  surrounded  by  the  cruciferous  nimbus, 
and  in  the  field  to  right  and  left  is  the  abbreviated 
inscription  "Jesus  Christ  ",  with  the  Slavonic  hard 
breathings.  The  medallion  is  enclosed  in  a  mount, 
with  loop  for  suspension,  now  much  damaged,  the 
metal  being  apparently  gold  with  a  considerable 
alloy  of  silver.  It  appears  to  have  formed  the 
ornament  of  a  collar  or  necklace  worn  by  a  Russian 
prince  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries,  similar 
examples  being  in  the  Khanenko  collection  at 
Kieff.'  The  enamel  is  considerably  damaged, 
and  much  is  lost,  especially  from  the  hair  and  the 
halo;  but  the  body  is  almost  perfect,  and  the 
colours  conform  in  general  to  the  Byzantine 
scheme.  O.  M.  Dalton. 

AN    APPRECIATION   OF  THE   SWENIGO- 
RODSKOI  ENAMELS 

The  aesthete  (if  one  may  use  once  more  a  word 
that  ought  by  now  to  have  lost  its  unfortunate 

I  Cf.  La  Collection  Khanenko,  Livraison  V,  Plate  XXXIL    The 
inscriptions  of  tliese  examples  are,  however,  in  Greek. 


MEDALMUN  I'E.NDANT,  TWELKTH  OR  JHIKTEENTH  CENTURY, 
WITH  HALF-FIGURE  OF  CHRIST  AND  SLAVONIC  INSCRIPTION 
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associations)  looks  with  suspicion  upon  collections 
as  such.  This  suspicion  is  natural,  for  the 
cBsthete  and  the  collector  have  different  methods 
of  valuation.  None  the  less,  the  aesthete  occasion- 
ally owes  much  to  the  habit  of  mere  curiosity  and 
the  desire  to  complete  a  series.  It  is  doubtful 
whether,  while  we  were  still  hypnotized  by  the 
belief  in  the  unique  supremacy  of  Hellenistic 
beauty,  anyone  would  have  given  prolonged 
attention  to  the  Swenigorodskoi  enamels,  except 
as  curiosities  and  bibelots.  The  first  approach  to 
such  an  art  must  have  been  for  us  through  their 
obvious  fitness  for  collection.  They  have  indeed 
the  quaintness,  the  exotic  flavour,  the  richness  and 
weight  of  material  which  make  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  possessive  instinct.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
Byzantine  enamels  were  collected,  classified,  and 
studied  by  archjeologists  before  they  were 
admired  and  understood  for  their  intrinsic 
resthetic  value.  Now  at  last  our  attention  has 
been  fixed  on  them  long  enough  to  reveal  their 
qualities  as  pure  works  of  art.  It  is  no  longer 
needful  to  excuse  them  on  grounds  of  curiosity  ; 
they  have  become  clearly  expressive ;  their 
language  is  no  longer  strange  or  antiquated. 

As  Mr.  Dalton  has  pointed  out,  these  heads  of 
the  Apostles  are  oft-repeated  traditional  types ; 
types  established  and  accepted  by  the  common 
consciousness  of  Christianity,  and  refined  and 
intensified  by  the  common  effort  of  innumerable 
nameless  artists.  And  yet  no  one  could  think  of 
these  heads  as  being  merely  derivative  and 
second-hand.  They  have  no  taint  of  the  pastiche 
or  the  replica.  They  have  in  a  high  degree  that 
vitality  which  is  peculiar  to  works  of  creative 
art. 

Now  as  far  as  our  experience  of  the  psychology 
of  the  modern  artist  goes,  such  a  phenomenon  is 
paradoxical  in  the  extreme.  For  we  notice  that 
with  us  only  original  invention  has  this  vital 
force  ;  that  whenever  an  artist  accepts  the  idea  of 
another  he  is  overtaken  by  a  peculiar  discourage- 
ment and  uneasiness.  However  much  he  tries  to 
conceal  this  by  bravura  and  technical  skill,  it 
betrays  itself  in  deadness,  emptiness,  and  flaccidity 
of  form.  It  seems  as  though  for  the  modern 
artist  the  necessity  was  imposed  to  quarry  for 
himself  in  the  rough,  unorganized  material  of 
phenomenal  nature.  He  cannot  accept  forms 
that  have  once  been  synthetized  without  diminish- 
ing the  expressiveness  that  has  already  been 
attained. 

How  comes  it,  then,  that  these  Byzantine 
enamellers  could  repeat  the  same  schematic 
types  of  character,  not  only  without  loss,  but 
up  to  a  certain  point  with  continual  increase 
of  power.  It  would  seem  that  the  artist,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  quality  of  vital  force  in 
his  design,  must  always  be  pressing  against  some 
resistance.      With   us    the   resistance   arises    out 


of  the  intractability  of  phenomena.  The  artist's 
difficulty  is  with  the  proper  organizing  of  that 
chaos  of  sensation  into  expressive  form.  The 
Byzantine  artist  accepted  for  the  comparatively 
restricted  range  of  his  expression  a  series  of  forms 
already  highly  elaborated  and  organized.  The 
artists  who  executed  the  Swenigorodskoi  enamels 
may,  one  supposes,  have  had  for  stimulus  the 
difficulty  of  the  material  in  which  they  wrought. 
To  make  this  rigid  and  resistant  material  continually 
more  and  more  elastic,  more  subtly  responsive  to 
their  ideal  demands,  may  have  afforded  the  neces- 
sary stimulus.  And  this  problem  was  not,  indeed, 
one  of  mere  craftsmanship,  but  of  incessant  choice 
and  co-ordination  of  the  design.  More  and  more 
the  general  idea  of  these  type-characters  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  Apostles  had  to  be  condensed, 
intensified  and  purified  of  all  that  was  superfluous 
and  redundant  in  order  that  they  might  admit  of 
perfect  execution  within  the  hard  limits  of  the 
material. 

So  long  as  more  or  less  complete  representation 
of  natural  appearance  was  regarded  as  the  only 
efficient  mode  of  artistic  expression,  such  designs 
as  these  must  have  appeared  at  best  as  inadequate 
adumbrations.  It  is  only  now,  when  we  have  begun 
to  learn  the  meaning  of  pure  design,  the  effective- 
ness for  the  imagination  of  certain  abstract  rela- 
tions of  form  and  colour,  that  we  are  prepared  to 
sec  how  complete  and  definitive  these  figures  are 
How  exactly,  by  what  subtle  and  certain  pro- 
cesses of  distortion  the  character  of  each  saint  is 
fixed  ;  the  tender  exaltation  of  the  Virgin,  the 
savage  ontreciiidance  of  the  Baptist,  the  more 
polished  vehemence  of  the  S.  Paul  and  the 
debonnaire  grace  of  the  S.  George,  all  these  are  fixed 
in  lines  of  unrelenting  certainty  and  by  an  art  of 
drawing  which  the  greatest  of  modern  masters 
might  envy.  In  every  figure  the  movement  is 
ascertained  and  expressed  with  that  perfect  unity 
and  coherence  of  each  part  with  the  whole  which 
more  than  anything  else  assures  us  of  the  inner 
life  of  the  figure.  That  such  decisive  design  as 
this  must  be  of  the  nature  of  caricature  may  be 
admitted,  but  it  is  a  caricature  in  which  the 
emphasis  is  laid  on  central  and  fundamental,  not, 
as  with  our  comic  caricature,  on  accessory,  and 
eccentric  qualities. 

At  one  time,  certainly, art  historians  would  have 
written  of  such  works  as  these  as  being  barbaric, 
simply  because  they  do  not  conform  to  the  general 
idea  of  representation  which  we  inherited  from 
Hellenistic  art.  They  might  have  been  called 
quaint,  curious,  interesting,  but  hardly  beautiful, 
and  their  authors  would  have  been  pictured  as 
naif  and  ingenuous  craftsmen  struggling  to  attain 
a  symmetry  and  imitative  accuracy  that  were 
beyond  their  feeble  powers.  Now,  having  had  the 
opportunity  of  examining  these  designs  in  great 
detail  and  for  a  very  long  time,  what  has  become 
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most  evident  to  me  is  the  extreme  modernity,  the 
complete  self-consciousness,  one  might  almost  say 
the  sophistication  of  these  artists.  There  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  casual  or  accidental  about  their 
work.  The  artist  has  had  from  the  first  a  clear 
grasp  of  his  idea,  and  has  realised  it  by  perfectly 
ascertained  methods. 

It  would  perhaps  be  hard  to  prove  conclusively 
that  the  asymmetry  and  strangeness  of  these  designs 
is  purposeful,  but  one  fact,  at  least,  makes  this 
probable.  The  artists  who  could  bend  and  fix 
the  tiny  gold  cloisons  in  the  robe  of  Christ  could 
certainly  attain  any  desired  form  with  unerring 
certainty.  Indeed,  one  may  suppose  that  with 
this  technique  mechanical  regularity  of  form  was 
actually  the  easiest  to  produce.  Thus  in  the  halos 
of  the  Apostles  it  would  be  easy  to  arrange  for 
accurate  circles,  and  we  must  suppose  that  the 
odd  bluntness  and  irregularity,  which  we  notice 
in  them,  is  the  result  of  a  conscious  desire  to 
produce  throughout  the  same  vital  quality  in  the 
line.  Such  a  feeling  is  exactly  comparable  to  that 
of  the  architectural  refinements  of  early  art,  where 
the  strict  mathematical  form  was  avoided  as 
destructive  of  material  beauty  and  expressiveness. 

A  study  of  the  lettering  brings  one  to  the 
same  conclusion  ;  everywhere  the  idea  of  free 
asymmetrical  unity  predominates.  For  instance, 
in  the  design  of  the  Baptist  the  word  nPOAPOMOi) 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  a  single  O  is  isolated 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  inscription  in  order  to  give 
exactly  the  right  filling  to  the  whole  design.  The 
relation  of  the  GEOY  to  the  design  of  the  Virgin's 
hand  is  equally  evident  in  its  deliberate  purposeful- 
ness.  One  feels  throughout  these  works  the 
conscious  control  of  a  subtle  and  highly  educated 
taste.  It  is  the  work  of  learned  and  conscious 
designers,  and  not  the  happy  accident  of  indus- 
trious craftsmanship.  ROGER  FRY. 

THE  SCULPTURES  OF  THE  PARTHENON 

In  February,  1816,  an  influential  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  important  question,  "  whether  it  be 
expedient  that  the  collection  mentioned  in  the 
Earl  of  Elgin's  petition  presented  to  the  house  on 
the  15th  day  of  February  last,  should  be  purchased 
on  behalf  of  the  public  ;  and  if  so,  what  price  it 
may  be  reasonable  to  allow  for  the  same."  After 
hearing  the  evidence  of  the  leading  artists  and 
amateurs  in  the  country,  the  Committee  recom- 
mended the  purchase  of  the  Elgin  Marbles  for 
;^35,ooo,  and  affirmed  that  Lord  Elgin  was  entitled 
to  the  gratitude  of  his  country.  The  evidence  of 
the  artists  was  conflicting,  though  on  the  whole 
favourable,  and  in  some  cases  enthusiastic.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  Benjamin  West, 
then  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  spoke 
warmly  in  favour  of  the  marbles,  considering  it  to 
be  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  collection 


should  become  public  property,  it  being  the  finest 
that  ever  presented  itself  to  this  country,  not  only 
for  instruction  in  professional  studies,  but  also  to 
ii^orm  the  public  mind  in  what  is  dignified  in  art. 
West  added  that  to  such  works  as  those  which 
have  appeared  but  once  in  the  world,  he  could 
not  set  any  pecuniary  value,  in  competition  with 
the  mental  powers  which  are  to  be  seen  in  them  ; 
and  that  he  had  never  seen  any  works  of  sculpture 
which  proved  themselves  so  incontestably  the 
works  of  the  greatest  artists,  as  the  Theseus,  the 
Ilissus,  and  some  of  the  metopes,  or  so  valuable 
as  models  for  artists,  notwithstanding  the  partial 
loss  of  surface  and  mutilation.  In  strong 
contrast  to  this  was  the  evidence  of  Richard  Payne 
Knight,  the  leader  of  fashionable  amateur  criti- 
cism in  London  society,  who  stated  that  of  things 
extant  he  reckoned  the  finest  works  among  these 
marbles  in  the  second  rank  ;  that  they  were  very 
unequal ;  that  none  of  them  would  rank  with  the 
Laocoon  and  the  Apollo  ;  and  that  their  state  of 
preservation  was  such,  their  surface  being  mostly 
gone,  that  he  could  not  form  a  very  accurate 
notion.  Payne  Knight  further  thought  that  from 
their  style  some  were  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  the 
River  God,  certainly,  which  he  admitted  to  be  the 
finest  in  the  collection,  for  of  the  Theseus  he  had 
some  doubts.  He  considered  the  draped  figures 
of  little  value,  and  some  of  the  metopes  very  poor. 
He  further  considered  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne's 
Mercury  to  be  worth  more  than  any  two  articles  in 
Lord  Elgin's  collection.  Payne  Knight  was 
flagellated  sufficiently  by  the  scathing  criticism  of 
Benjamin  Haydon,  a  passionate  advocate  of  the 
Elgin  Marbles. 

N  early  a  century  has  elapsed  since  this  Committee 
sat,  and  the  most  conclusive  answer  to  Payne 
Knight  is  to  be  found  in  the  handsome  portfolio  ^ 
issued  a  year  or  two  ago  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  under  the  capable  editorship  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Hamilton  Smith,  the  present  Keeper 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  and 
custodian  of  the  precious  marbles,  which  have 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  renown  in  which  the 
British  Museum  is  now  held  by  the  educated 
world. 

The  Parthenon  has  formed  such  a  rich  subject 
for  study  during  the  past  half-century,  that  students 
from  all  countries  have  published  learned  works 
upon  the  famous  temple  of  Athene  and  its 
sculptures.  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith,  without  laying 
claim  to  any  originality  of  suggestion  or  research, 
shows  himself  in  his  introduction  and  commentary 
to  be  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  the  most 
recent  theories  of  reconstruction.  Mr.  Smith 
would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  work  of  his 

'  British  Museum— r/ic  Sadptnres  cf  Ihc  Parllieiioii—w'dh  an 
Introduction  and  Commentary  by  A.  H.  Smith,  M. A.,  Keeper 
of  the  Department  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  in  tlie 
British  Museum.    London,  igio. 
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predecessors  in  office,  Sir  Ciiarles  Newton,  Mr. 
A.  S.  Murray,  and  Sir  Cecil  Smitii.  The  worlv 
before  us  was  planned  by  Mr.  Murray,  and  the 
extension  of  it  to  include  every  accessible  fragment 
of  the  Parthenon  sculptures  was  due  to  Sir  Cecil 
Smith.  To  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith,  however,  has  fallen 
the  honour,  and  what  must  have  been  to  him  the 
unadulterated  pleasure,  of  bringing  the  work  to 
completion.  Its  importance  may  be  gauged  by 
the  readiness  of  the  most  recent  foreign  students, 
such  as  Dr.  Camillo  Praschniker  of  the  Austrian 
Archaeological  Institute,  to  place  his  notes  and 
photographs  at  Mr.  Smith's  disposal. 

This  work  on  the  Parthenon,  therefore,  though 
published  in  England,  may  be  looked  upon  as  an 
international  compilation  in  a  cause  of  international 
interest.  The  story  of  the  Parthenon  is  too  well 
known  to  need  much  re-statement  here. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  site  of  the  present 
temple  was  occupied  previously  by  a  temple  of 
smaller  dimensions  before  the  age  of  Pericles, 
when  thetriumphantestablishmentof  Athensasthe 
centre  of  an  empire,  in  454  B.C.,  excited  its  citizens 
to  a  lavish  expenditure  of  funds  in  the  decoration 
of  the  city.  Chief  amongst  these  was  the  building 
of  the  great  temple  to  the  patron  goddess  of  the 
city,  Athene,  in  her  attributes  as  the  Virgin,  or 
Immaculate  Goddess  of  Wisdom.  Ictinos  was 
the  architect,  but  Pheidias,  the  sculptor,  is  stated 
to  have  had  the  general  superintendence  of  all  the 
works  produced  under  the  administration  of 
Pericles.  The  sculptures,  therefore,  need  not  be 
considered  as  being  the  actual  work  of  Pheidias's 
own  hand,  but  in  every  case  were  inspired  and 
directed  by  this  great  artist,  who  is  known  to 
have  been  the  sculptor  himself  of  the  great 
chryselephantine  statue  of  the  goddess,  which 
was  received  into  its  shrine  in  438  B.C.,  though 
the  actual  building  operations  extended  to  a 
few  years  later.  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith  points  out 
how  fortunate  it  was  that  this  great  achievement 
of  architecture  and  sculpture  was  produced  during 
a  period  of  political  and  artistic  culmination,  after 
a  period  cf  transition,  and  attributes  the  immense 
advance  in  excellence  of  the  Pheidian  sculptures 
to  the  influence  of  Myron  and  Polycleitus,  rather 
than  to  Pheidias  himself.  This  artistic  atmosphere 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  Venice  at  the  summit 
of  her  political  and  artistic  career,  when  under 
somewhat  of  the  same  influences  as  produced  a 
Pheidias  at  Athens,  Venice  produced  a  Titian, 
Tintoretto  or  Paolo  Veronese. 

It  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  history,  that  the 
temple  of  Athene  Parthenos  stood  intact  for  so 
many  centuries.  It  was  not  until  the  fifth  century 
A.D.  that  the  statue  of  the  goddess  was  removed 
and  destroyed,  and  the  temple  converted  into  a 
Christian  church,  the  dedication,  transferred  by  an 
easy  transition  first  to  Santa  Sophia,  or  Divine 
Wisdom    and    later    to    the    Virgin    Mary,    the 
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Immaculate  Mother  of  Christ.  So  it  remained  for 
another  thousand  years  or  so,  when  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  and  was  converted  into  a 
Mahommedan  mosque.  Even  then  it  seems  to 
have  suffered  but  little  damage,  and  in  1674,  when 
the  Marquis  de  Nointel,  ambassador  from  the  King 
of  France  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  visited  Athens, 
the  artist  who  accompanied  this  expedition, 
Jacques  Carrey,  of  Troyes,  was  able  to  make  a  series 
of  valuable  drawings  from  the  sculptures  of 
the  Parthenon,  as  they  then  existed  in  their 
original  positions.  These  drawings,  which  are 
now  preserved  in  the  Bibliothcque  Nationale  at 
Paris,  are  the  most  valuable  records  existing  of  the 
Parthenon  in  its  original  condition.  It  is  perhaps 
not  widely  known  that  in  the  Museum  at  Chartres 
there  is  a  large  painting  by  Jacques  Carrey  of  some 
importance,  representing  the  visit  of  the  Marquis 
de  Nointel  to  Athens,  and  showing  the  ambassador 
inspecting  excavations,  with  a  view  of  the  Acropolis 
and  the  Parthenon  in  the  background.  Thirteen 
years  after  de  Nointel's  visit  Athens  was  besieged 
by  the  Venetians  under  Francesco  Morosini  :  the 
Parthenon  was  unfortunately  used  by  the  Turks  as 
a  powder-magazine,  for  which  reason  it  was  shelled 
by  the  Venetians  and  partially  destroyed.  Morosini 
was  sufficiently  aware  of  the  value  of  the  sculptures 
to  wish  to  remove  what  he  could  to  Venice,  as 
loot.  He  did  not  succeed  in  doing  more  than 
partially  destroy,  and,  after  Athens  was  returned 
to  the  Turks,  the  work  of  destruction  went 
on  gradually,  with  disastrous  continuity,  until 
the  visit  of  Lord  Elgin,  and  the  rescue  of  the 
remaining  marbles  for  removal  to  England  in 
1801-3. 

Many  pieces  of  sculpture  and  fragments  of 
architecture  have  been  found  on  the  spot  since 
Lord  Elgin's  day,  and  other  pieces  have  been 
traced  or  identified  in  public  museums  or 
private  collections.  Every  fragment  which  can 
be  safely  identified  has  now  been  photographed 
and  classified  in  the  present  work,  according  to 
the  portion  of  pediment,  metope  or  frieze  to  which 
it  may  seem  to  belong.  Reproductions  of  Cairey's 
drawings  are  given,  shewing  how  much  has  been 
lost  since  the  drawings  were  made,  and  the  series 
of  existing  remains  is  now  reproduced  in  its 
entirety  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Smith  describes  succinctly  the  subjects 
of  the  two  pediments,  the  metopes,  and  the  great 
frieze.  He  avoids  controversy,  though  he  gives 
credit  to  all  conflicting  views  as  to  the  exact  dis- 
position of  the  figures  in  every  case.  We  know, 
on  the  authority  of  Pausanias,  that  the  eastern 
pediment  contained  the  Birth  of  Athene,  and  the 
western  the  Strife  between  Athene  and  Poseidon 
for  the  Soil  of  Attica.  The  metopes  on  the  south 
side,  which  are  the  best  preserved,  represent  the 
Combat  of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapitha:,  while 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the   building  are  too 
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much  defaced  for  exact  identification.  They 
appear  to  represent  the  Story  of  Erichthonios, 
the  Trojan  War,  and  perhaps  the  war  with  the 
Amazons.  The  frieze  is  generally  accepted  as 
representing  the  great  procession  of  the  annual 
Panathenaic  Festival  at  Athens,  although  some 
controversy  has  existed  as  to  the  exact  interpreta- 
tion of  the  procession  and  its  details.  The  most 
recent  information  on  this  subject  will  be  found 
stated  in  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith's  commentary,  without 

LETTER  TO  THE  EDITORS 

"THE  OLD  \VOUA}J  PLUCKING  A  FOWL 
FROM  THE  LEVAIGNEUR  COLLECTION" 

To  the  Editors  of  Tu-E  BURLINGTON  MAGAZINE. 
Gentlemen, — All  responsible  picture-dealers 
will,  I  am  sure,  share  the  desire  of  Dr.  Bredius 
that  "  spurious  and  doubtful  pictures  "  should  not 
be  "  introduced  into  the  '  oeuvre '  of  Rembrandt  "• 
For  my  part  I  am  entirely  with  him  in  that 
respect ;  but  in  spite  of  the  arguments  which  he 
has  put  forward  in  the  June  number  of  The 
Burlington  Magazine  (pages  164,  etc.),  I  am  still 
convinced  that  the  Old  Woman  Plucking  a  Foivl  is 
an  authentic  work  of  the  Master,  and  that  I  was  not 
mistaken  when  I  showed  my  belief  in  its  authen- 
ticity in  the  practical  manner  of  paying  ;^2o,90o 
for  it.  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Bredius  might  carry 
more  weight  with  me  if  I  knew  that  he  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  making  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  painting  before  the  2nd  of  May,  when  he 
looked  at  it  for  a  few  moments  in  the  auction- 
room  before  the  sale  began.  Dr.  Bode  and  Dr. 
Hofstede  de  Groot,  on  the  other  hand,  had  both 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  picture 
thoroughly  and  at  their  leisure  several  weeks 
before  the  sale,  and  they  both  pronounced  it  to  be 
an  original  work  of  Rembrandt  painted  about 
1648-1650. 

Dr.  Bredius  might  surely  have  asked  to  see  the 
picture  again  before  writing  about  it ;  and  had  he 
done  so  he  might  have  noticed  certain  circum- 
stances which  escaped  his  notice  when  he  looked 
at  the  picture  in  the  Hotel  Drouot.  He  says  : 
"  The  woman  has  not  been  retouched  ".  She  has 
been — not  indeed  by  Rembrandt,  who  originally 
painted  the  figure,  but  by  some  restorer  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  which  Dr.  Bredius 
does  not  seem  to  have  noticed.  The  picture 
has  been  repainted  in  many  places ;  the  bird, 
however,  in  which  Dr.  Bredius  recognizes  the 
hand  of  Rembrandt,  is  entirely  free  from  re- 
painting. The  picture  has  now  been  cleaned  by 
Professor  Hauser  at  Berlin,  and  its  state  is  very 
different  from  what  it  was  when  the  photograph 
was  taken  from  which  your  reproduction  on  page 
165  was  made.  Underneath  the  repainting  was 
the  original  painting  with  Rembrandt's  own  signa- 
ture, which  has  been  successfully  submitted  to  the 
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any  pronouncement  ex  cathedra  as  to  the  exactness 
of  each  conjectural  interpretation. 

We  are  unable  to  do  more  than  call  attention 
to  the  valuable  contents  of  this  publication  ;  to 
congratulate  the  Trustees  on  the  successful  issue 
of  so  important  a  work,  and  to  express  our  satis- 
faction that  the  tenure  of  Mr.  A.  Hamilton  Smith's 
keepership  of  the  department  should  have  been 
inaugurated  so  auspiciously  by  a  publication  of 
such  first-class  importance.  Lionel  Cust. 


most  severe  tests  possible.  The  background  has 
come  out  clearly,  with  a  window  on  the  left  and 
a  gun  leaning  against  the  wall.  Neither  the 
window  nor  gun  exists  in  Houston's  engraving — 
the  repainting  was  at  least  150  years  old  and  had 
already  been  added  when  Houston  engraved  the 
picture. 

A  photograph  taken  since  the  picture  was 
cleaned  has  only  to  be  compared  with  the  repro- 
duction published  in  June  (page  165),  to  show 
how  great  is  the  difference  now  that  the  picture 
has  been  restored  to  its  original  condition.  No 
competent  critic  who  sees  the  picture  as  it  is  now 
will,  I  feel  sure,  differ  from  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Bode  and  Dr.  Hofstede  de  Groot  that  it  is  a  fine 
work  by  Rembrandt  [Plate,  page  248]. 

The  evidence  of  the  picture  itself  is  confirmed 
by  its  history.  Few  works  of  Rembrandt  have  a 
history  so  complete.  It  has  been  traced  back 
through  successive  owners  to  the  time  when  it 
left  the  painter's  studio. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  its  history,  for  which 
I  am  indebted  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  W.  Roberts. 
The  picture  was  among  those  inherited  by  Willem 
Six  from  his  uncle,  Jan  Six,  the  Burgomaster,  who 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Rembrandt  and  had,  as 
everyone  knows,  a  large  collection  of  his  works. 
At  the  death  of  Jan  Six,  in  1700,  his  collection  was 
inherited  by  his  two  nephews,  Pieter  and  Willem  ; 
and  it  was  to  Willem  that  the  Old  Woman  Pluck- 
ing a  Fowl  passed.  Willem  Six  died  in  1733,  and 
his  collection  was  sold  in  Amsterdam  on  12th  May, 
1734,  when  the  Old  Woman  Plucking  a  Fowl,  one 
of  the  twenty-two  pictures  by  Rembrandt  in  the 
collection,  fetched  165  florins.  The  picture  after- 
wards went  to  England  (at  what  exact  date  is  not 
known)  and  passed  into  the  collection  of  the  Hon. 
Francis  Charteris  (afterwards  Earl  of  Wemyss) 
who  was  its  owner  when  Houston  engraved  it.  It 
is  possible  that  Mr.  Charteris  acquired  the  picture 
during  the  grand  tour  on  the  Continent,  which  he 
made  after  leaving  Eton  in  1739.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1744. 

Lord  Wemyss  (as  Mr.  Charteris  had  become)  or 
his  heirs  sold  the  picture,  which  became  the 
property  of  the  well-known  antiquary,  Ralph 
Willett  (whose  portrait  was  painted  by  Romney 
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in  1780-2),  by  whom  it  was  bequeathed  with  the 
rest  of  his  property  to  his  cousin,  John  Willett 
Adye,  who  assumed  the  surname  of  VVillett  in  Heu 
of  that  of  Adye.  John  Willett  Willett  died  at  Bath 
in  1815,  but  he  had  previously  dispersed  the 
collection  and  the  library  left  to  him  by  his  cousin. 
The  pictures  were  sold  by  Peter  Coxe  and  Co.,  in 
Maddox  Street,  Hanover  Square,  on  21st  May, 
1 81 3,  and  two  following  days.  The  catalogue  of 
the  sale  was  compiled  by  George  Stanley,  the  actual 
author  of  Smith's  "  catalogue  raisonne".  Lot  62 
in  the  second  day's  sale  was  described  as  follows  : — 

REMBRANDT. 
The  Portrait  of  his  Mother  plucking  a  Fowl.  The  picture 
is  a  proof  of  the  excellence  of  Rembrandt  in  high  finishing. 
It  exhibits  that  mastery  of  hand  which  could  produce 
delicacy  of  appearance  and  beauty  of  complexion  without 
exhibiting  labour.  Confident  of  his  powers,  he  disdains 
meretricious  assistance  and  is  satisfied  to  produce  grand 
striking  effects  by  the  simplest  methods.  The  attitude  and 
action  of  the  Woman  is  natural  and  unconstrained  ;  the 
Figure  of  the  Fowl  feathery  and  soft,  and  the  picture  is 
illumined  with  his  usual  suffusion  of  light. 

The  picture  failed  to  reach  the  reserve  price, 
and  was  bought  in  for  91  guineas.  After  John 
Willett's  death  the  pictures  which  in  181 3  had  been 
bought  in  were  sent  to  Christie's  and  sold  on 
8th  April,  1819.  The  Old  Woman  Plucking  a  Fowl 
(lot  124)  was  bought  for  55  guineas  by  A.  Stewart, 
who  may  have  been  Anthony  Stewart,  the  minia- 
ture-painter, who   had    come   to   London    from 

REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES 

Design  in  Theory  and  Practice.    By  Ernest  a. 

Batchelder.  Macmillan.  7s.  6d.  net. 
This  is  a  first-class  book.  The  author  has  no 
ordinary  instinct  for  the  theory  and  practice  of 
design.  He  writes  with  the  same  common  sense 
that  he  advocates  as  a  chief  factor  in  designing. 
Through  the  book  runs  the  contention  that  it  is 
no  use  to  study  nature  unless  you  are  well  versed 
in  the  principles  of  abstract  design.  You  must  go 
to  Nature  with  an  idea,  and  not  to  get  one  from 
her.  Nature  can  only  stimulate  and  enliven  the 
imagination  ;  the  organic  standpoint  of  the  motif 
must  be  the  designer's.  He  maintains  that  what 
of  beauty  the  designer  gives  to  his  work  comes 
from  himself.  It  is  difficult  to  accept  this  theory 
at  once,  since  much  of  the  finest  design  is  so  close 
to  Nature ;  but  yet  when  carefully  considered  it 
certainly  explains  more  facts  in  the  causes  and 
effect  of  design  than  the  usual  doctrine  that  Nature 
must  be  the  mistress  of  the  designer  as  well  as  of 
the  painter.  Mr.  Batchelder  states,  without  giving 
any  very  clear  reason,  that  Nature  just  as  she  is, 
beaten  into  iron  or  woven  into  cloth,  is  an  un- 
acceptable thing.  Somewhat  doginatically,  but 
surely  rightly,  he  says  simply,  "  Palissy's  cast  frogs, 
shells  and  fishes  were  failures.  A  designer's  work 
must  spring  from  himself ;  Nature  stubbornly 
refuses  to  do  the  thinking  for  him  ".    To  conven- 


Scotland  in  1807,  and  must  have  met  the  painter, 
Andrew  Geddes,  A.R.A.,  after  the  latter  settled  in 
London  in  1815.  In  any  case,  Andrew  Geddes  is 
the  next  recorded  owner  of  the  picture,  which  was 
again  bought  in,  this  time  at  310  guineas.  In  the 
Geddes  sale,  on  12th  April,  1845,  the  picture  was 
lot  646.  Mrs.  Geddes,  the  widow  of  the  painter, 
in  June,  1861,  lent  the  picture  to  the  British 
Institution  (No.  17  in  the  catalogue),  and  it  was 
probably  sold  during  the  Exhibition.  It  passed 
into  the  collection  of  the  Baron  de  Beurnonville, 
at  whose  sale  in  1884  the  late  Madame  Levaigneur 
bought  it  for  14,000  francs.  Since  that  date  it 
has  been  hidden  from  the  world,  Madame 
Levaigneur  never  allowing  her  collection  to  be 
visited  and  refusing  to  lend  to  any  Exhibition. 
For  this  reason  Dr.  Bode  did  not  know  the 
whereabouts  of  the  picture  when  he  published  his 
work  on  Rembrandt,  in  which  only  Houston's 
engraving  is  reproduced.  But  Dr.  Bode  states 
(Vol.  VIII,  page  162)  that  the  original  painting 
had  been  in  the  Beurnonville  collection  ;  and  the 
picture  which  was  in  the  Beurnonville  collection 
is  that  which  is  now  in  my  possession. 

Such  is  the  story   of    the   picture   which    Dr. 
Bredius  at  present  denies  to  Rembrandt. 
Yours  faithfully, 

F.   Kleinberger. 

9  Rue  de  I'Echelle,  Paris. 


tionalize  Nature  is  to  adapt  a  motive  derived  from 
her ;  as  to  whether  the  result  is  like  or  unlike 
nature  is  no  matter.  In  fine,  it  would  probably  be 
no  exaggeration  to  sum  up  the  author's  meaning 
by  "  first  get  your  design  and  then  work  in  nature 
if  you  like  and  can  ".  As  for  the  practice  of  design, 
besides  working  out  very  lucidly  a  series  of  prob- 
lems, some  of  them  brilliant  and  entertaining,  he 
recommends  the  designer  to  "  face  squarely  "  the 
utilitarian  purpose  of  the  object.  If  he  does  not 
know  how  to  make  it  beautiful  "  let  him  be  satisfied 
to  bring  common  sense  to  bear,  and  beauty  will 
take  care  of  itself".  He  must  "try  for  order  and 
hope  for  beauty".  In  the  mind  of  the  designer, 
beauty  and  practicability,  the  artist  and  the  work- 
man, must  be  inseparable.  "  You  cannot  say  of 
a  parrot,  these  are  feathers  which  make  for 
beauty,  the  rest  is  bird  ".  Yet  this  seems  rather 
too  puritan  a  teaching,  and  the  author  seems  to 
contradict  himself  fortunately  when  he  says  that 
a  certain  workman  was  practical  and  economical 
of  labour  "but  ever  with  the  ;esthetic  end  in 
view  ".  Were  it  not  for  the  designer's  conscious 
and  often  paramount  effort  after  beauty,  a  gas 
bracket  would  never  have  been  anything  better 
than  the  plain  and  inhannonious  projection  of  the 
wall  pipe.  The  book  can  confidently  be  recom- 
mended as  giving  the  lay  reader  a  fundamental 
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notion  of  what  design  is,  and  as  being  capable  of 
teaching  the  student  some  real  things.  There  are 
over  two  hundred  illustrations,  mostly  attractive 
vi^oodcuts  of  beautifully  chosen  antiques,  and 
designs  by  the  author  and  others,  some  of  which 
are  admirable,  though  the  majority  have  the 
curiously  hard  and  angular  tendency  of  modern 
designing.  J.  R.  F. 

VeRMEER  van  DELKT,  von  Eduard  Plietzsch.    Leipzig: 
Hiersemann,  mit  35  TafeJn. 

Dr.  Plietzsch  supplies  what  has  long  been 
wanted,  a  volume  containing  Dr.  Hofstede  de 
Groot's  gallery  of  Vermeer  reduced  within  the 
expenditure  of  moderate  means  and  the  capacity 
of  small  libraries,  but  he  supplies  a  good  deal  more 
besides.  To  the  thirty-four  illustrations  already 
published,  he  adds  one  of  the  marvellous  oil  study 
of  a  boy's  head  on  cardboard,  now  in  the  Kupfer- 
stichkabinett  in  Berlin.  This  he  reasonably  con- 
nects, on  the  ground  of  the  resemblance  in  the 
features,  with  the  portrait  of  a  woman  at  Budapest 
and  the  Ghi  holding  a  Flute,  belonging  to  Jhr.  De 
Grex.  He  suggests  not  improbably  that  the  three 
portraits  represent  the  painter's  son,  wife  and 
daughter.  However  this  may  be.  Dr.  Plietzsch's 
high  appreciation  of  a  work  devoid  of  any  super- 
ficial appeal,  as  the  wonderful  Boy's  Head  certainly 
is,  shows  that  he  retains  a  fine  taste  unimpaired  by 
close  attention  to  technical  research.  If,  as  he 
modestly  warns  them,  advanced  students  of 
Vermeer  will  find  in  his  volume  matter  already 
known  to  them,  that  is  inevitable  in  dealing  with 
a  subject  ably  and  frequently  discussed,  but  he 
adds  both  to  our  knowledge  and  convenience  by 
his  clear  tables  and  his  bibliography,  and  still  more 
by  his  notes  and  a  novel  inquiry  into  the  pictures 
represented  by  Vermeer  on  the  walls  and  spinett- 
lids  of  his  own  niise-en-sctnes.  He  also  widens 
the  appeal  of  particular  pictures  already  graphically 
described  even  by  Dr.  Bode,  with  comments  of 
his  own.  Moreover,  he  has  no  slight  recom- 
mendation to  foreigners  ;  he  writes  the  clearest 
German  at  present  current.  His  attitude  of  mind 
and  his  reticences,  rather  than  any  actually  de- 
structive criticism,  will  attract  those  admirers  of 
Vermeer  who  trust  technical  evidence  most  when 
it  is  supported  by  psychological  probability,  and 
cannot  help  jibbing  before  certain  works  in  the 
established  iconography  of  a  painter  placed  on  a 
level  with  Rembrandt.  Although  Dr.  Plietzsch 
expressly  contends  that  the  manner  and  not  the 
form  of  the  undoubted  Allegory  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  of  its  essence,  the  form  reminds  him 
perforce  of  the  limitations  of  Vermeer's  spirit. 
And  the  spirit  of  the  Vermeer  of  Delft  whom  we 
know  at  present — however  much  we  may  hope 
that  our  estimate  of  it  may  eventually  prove  to 
have  been  formed  on  works  really  painted  by 
Karel  Fabritius  or  Vermeer  of  Utrecht— is  nearly 
coterminous   with    the  sheets    of    Dutch    towns, 
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just  as  it  is  intensest  within  the  walls  of  Dutch 
parlours.  Dr.  Plietzsch's  suggestion  that  Vermeer's 
frequent  use  of  musical  instruments  in  his  scenes 
indicates  the  love  and  practice  of  music,  is  the  least 
tenable  theory  in  his  volume.  Though  the  appar- 
ently washable  surfaces  of  marbled  spinetts  may 
have  attracted  Dutch  housewives,  the  spirit  of  a 
painter-musician  must  have  been  singularly  con- 
tracted if  he  could  perform  even  the  mock  burial  of 
music  in  sham  marble  coffins.  Herr  Hiersemann's 
excellent  publication  should  be  re-issued  in  an 
English  version,  in  which  the  only  improvement 
necessary  would  be  a  reduction  in  weight.  G. 
EiNFtJHRUNG  IN  DIE  BILDENDEN  KtJNSTE.  Wilhelm 
Waetzoldt,  Leipzig:  Ferd.  Hirt  u.  Sohn.  2  vols.  10  marks. 
This  solid  book  puts  forth  the  ways,  means,  ends 
and  possibilities  of  all  the  arts  from  architecture 
to  Furniture.  For  painting,  for  instance.  Dr. 
Waetzoldt  describes  the  materials,  the  preparation 
of  canvas,  the  various  colour  mediums,  and  a 
good  deal  about  the  chemical  and  physiological 
effects  of  colour.  We  are  told  what  painting  can  do 
with  form  and  colour,  how  there  are  three  colour- 
sights  in  art,  the  practical  (classical),  the  impres- 
sionistic, and  the  emotional,  and  two  kinds  of  space- 
effects,  the  tactile  and  the  visual,  which  employ 
respectively  linear  and  colour  perspective.  Then 
there  is  a  lot  about  the  expression  of  spiritual 
events,  portraiture  and  likeness,  movement,  etc.  In 
a  word  we  have  here  a  vast,  and  for  the  most  part 
carefully  selected,  literature,  historical,  practical, 
theoretical,  philosophical  and  scientific,  boiled 
down  into  a  very  readable  form.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  certain  amount  of  repetition  of  ancient 
dogmas  and  theories.  For  instance,  we  are  told 
that  a  good  portrait-painter  paints  "  under  the 
skin  ",  that  is  to  say,  the  personality  of  his  sitter, 
and  on  the  same  page  we  read  that  the  good 
artist  gives  also  his  own  personality.  Nor  can  the 
theory  that  art  selects  and  eliminates  from  nature 
hold  water  if  we  are  to  think  of  Van  Eyck  and 
others  as  artists.  There  is  surely  some  truth  in  all 
these  old  notions,  but  since  they  are  seldom 
reconcileable  with  one  another,  and  have  not  as 
yet  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  essential  nature  of  art,  they  would 
be  better  suppressed  for  a  season.  Laboratory 
work,  and  a  good  deal  of  independent  research  as 
to  what  really  does  happen  when  an  artist  works 
would  be  more  useful  than  theories  which  are 
made  up  from  the  finished  work  of  art.  All  sorts 
of  problems,  such  as  the  group  in  sculpture,  and 
facial  expression  are  traced  historically.  Method 
is  everywhere,  all  is  straightforward  ;  for  instance, 
the  relation  of  painting  to  sculpture  and  architecture 
is,  that  since  architecture  makes  spaces  and  sculp- 
ture makes  bodies,  painting  combines  the  doings 
of  both  by  putting  bodies  into  spaces,  but  with  the 
sacrifice  of  reality.  Here  you  get  entire  theories  in 
a  nutshell,  but  surely  Dr.  Waetzoldt  has  missed  a 
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full  understanding  of  Professor  Loewy's  celebrated 
theory  of  the  rendering  of  nature  in  early  art,  for  he 
calmly  repeats  the  old  error  that  the  shape  of  the 
raw  working  material  influenced  the  forms  of  the 
early  Greek  statue.  Dr.  Loewy  completely  over- 
threw that  notion  which  should  not  be  allowed  in 
print  again.  But  in  spite  of  disputable  statements 
and  a  tendency  to  make  otiose  differentiations,  it 
is  a  remarkable  book  and  would  be  of  value  to 
English  people,  for  we  have  nothing  like  it.  The 
student  of  art  would  find  it  a  good  companion  and 
supplement  to  Bosanquet's  "  History  of  Esthetic  ". 
The  second  volume,  thin  and  handy,  contains  200 
illustrations,  mostly  of  the  usual  masterpieces,  but 
none  the  less  a  pretty  pot-pourri.  J.  R.  F. 

The  "Adoration  of  the  Magi  "  by  Jan  Mabuse. 

Formerly  in  the  Collection  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  With 
seven  plates.  By  Maurice  W,  Brockwell.  Privately 
printed:  The  Athenaeum  Pressi  los.  6d.  net. 
Mr.  Brockwell'S  handsome  and  scholarly 
volume  is  a  fitting  monument  to  the  National  Art- 
Collections  Fund's  achievement  in  helping  to 
secure  Mabuse's  picture  for  the  National  Gallery. 
He  gives  the  pedigree  of  the  picture,  making  it 
clear  that  it  never  was  in  the  Orleans  collection  ; 
a  biography  of  Mabuse ;  a  description  of  the 
picture  and  a  note  on  its  technical  condition,  and 
various  appendices — sorne  of  them  quite  amusing — 
which  help  to  connect  the  picture  with  S.  Adrian 
and  his  abbey  at  Grammont,  and  set  out  opinions 
on  it,  old  and  new.  But  the  salient  value  of  the 
book  at  the  moment  springs  from  two  features : 
First,  its  illustrations,  which  are  photographs  taken 
while  the  picture  was  unframed,  and  therefore 
enable  us  to  see  figures  otherwise  obscure — notably 
the  beardless  youth  on  the  extreme  right,  with  a 
hand  laid  on  the  shoulder  of  the  man  (possibly  S. 
Adrian)  who  holds  a  sword  behind  Melchior. 
This  figure,  Mr,  Brockwell  suggests,  may  represent 
S.  Adrian's  wife,  Natalia,  who  came  in  male  attire 
to  attend  her  husband  before  his  martyrdom. 
Next,  the  Appendix  devoted  to  the  National  Art- 
Collections  Fund,  which  includes  a  good  photo- 
graph of  the  Adoration  by  Lo  Fil  de  Mestre 
Rodrigo  {Burlington  Magazine,  XI,  in),  with  a 
note  by  Mr.  A.  Van  de  Put,  and  a  photograph  of 
the  Bowood  Rembrandt  taken  after  it  was  cleaned 
in  Berlin.  H.  H.  C. 

Archaologische     Reise     im     Euphrat-  und 

TIGRISGEBIET.     Von   Friedrich    Sarre    und    Ernst 

Herzfeld.    Mit  einem  Beitrage  :  Arabische  Inschriften  von 

Max  van    Berchem.     Vols.   I   und  III.     Berlin  :  Verlag 

D.  Reimer  (E.  Vohsen), 

In  this  important  work  the  two  authors  publish 

the  scientilic  results  of  an  expedition  which  they 

made  between  October,  1907,  and   March,  1908, 

the   object   of   which  was  the   study   of  Islamic 

architecture   in   certain    little-known    regions    of 

Mesopotamia.     The  first  volume  contains  also  a 

long  account  by  Dr.  van  Berchem  of  the  Arabic 

inscriptions  discovered  during  the  expedition,  with 


reproductions  and  explanatory  comments.     As  in 
all  the  publications  of  that  distinguished  Arabic 
scholar,  he  combines  here  exceptional  philological 
research  with  an  acute  insight  into  the  problems 
of  art  and  civilization,  so  that  his  essay  will  serve 
as  a  source  from  which  even  the  most  advanced 
specialists   may  yet   derive   great   advantage,  for 
some   of   these   inscriptions   are   of    the    highest 
intrinsic   importance   to  the  history  of  Moham- 
medan architecture.     The  second  chapter,  which 
is  by  Dr.  Herzfeld,  deals  inter  alia  with  the  ruins 
of  Samarra,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Abbassid 
Kalifs,    north  of  Bagdad,    thus    continuing   and 
amplifying  the  author's  earlier  studies  on  the  same 
subject  already  published.    Moreover,  the  material 
which   is  collected  here   concerning  the  various 
quarters  of  the  town,  their   canals,  castles,  and 
mosques,  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  still  further 
researches.     The  third  and  largest  chapter,  also 
by  Dr.   Herzfeld,  gives  a  detailed  description  of 
the  route  taken  by  the  expedition,  which  may  also 
be  followed  in  a  large  double-sheet  map  contain- 
ing numerous  improvements  on  the  geographical 
surveys  of  the  district  which  have  been  in  existence 
until  now.     The  expedition  started  from  Aleppo, 
and  visited  many  places  of  the  highest  importance 
in  the  history  of  ancient  monuments  and  of  the 
monuments    of    Islam,    such    as    Balis,    Rusafa- 
Sergiopolis,  Thapsakos,  Rakka,  Halabbiya,  Sind- 
jar,  Mosul,  Takrit,    Samarra,   Bagdad,  etc.     The 
record    of  the   journey   is    much    more    than    a 
mere     itinerary,    and     includes     valuable     and 
practical  statements,    illustrated   with   plans   and 
drawings,    concerning    particular    buildings,    as 
well   as   concerning   smaller   objects  discovered. 
The    third    volume,    which    appears    simultane- 
ously  with  the  first,  exhibits  in   120  heliographic 
plates    the     photographic     documents    amassed 
by    the    expedition,    and    by    these    means    we 
learn    of   a    large    number   of   unknown  or  very 
little  known  monuments.   The  later  plates  contain 
also   reproductions  of   the   objects   of   industrial 
art  with  which   Dr.  Sarre  took  this  opportunity 
of  enriching    his  well-known   collection.     These 
are    of    especial    importance  because  the   places 
where  they  were  discovered  are  quite  well  known, 
and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  localize  more  closely 
on    the     bases    of    these    authenticated    pieces 
all   the   examples  related  to  them  by  form  and 
technique.      For    instance,    everyone    who    has 
occupied  hiinself  with  this  domain  of  inquiry  will 
now  be  able  to  judge  of  the  significance  of  Rakka 
ware,  concerning  which  we  have  hitherto  derived 
all    our    knowledge     from     the     untrustworthy 
accounts   of   Syrian   and  Armenian  dealers.     To 
the    second    volume,    which    has    not    yet    ap- 
peared, not    only   will    Dr.    Herzfeld    contribute 
new  data  concerning  the  ruins  of  Seleukeia  and 
Ctesiphon,  but   Dr.  Sarre  also  will   give   special 
value  by  investigations  which  will  serve  to  e.\tend 
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our  whole  knowledge  of  Mohammedan  archaeo- 
logy. On  the  appearance  of  the  second  volume, 
which  will  certainly  throw  many  instructive  side- 
lights on  numerous  questions,  the  present  reviewer 
hopes  to  return  in  these  pages  to  a  work  which, 
even  in  its  incomplete  state,  has  already  gone  so 
far  and  so  fully  into  the  subject.  E.  K. 

The  Training  of  the  Memory  in  Art  and  the 
Education   of  the  Artist.      By    lecoq    de 

BoiSBAUDRAN,  Translated  by  L.  D.  Luard.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Professor  Selwyn  Image,  M.A.  Macmillan, 
6s.  net. 

Monsieur  de  Boisbaudran's  great  merit  seems 
to  have  been  that  he  wanted  something  new  and 
individual  from  each  pupil.     He  argues  with  force 
against    State    prize    competitions,    and    the    big 
academic     schools    where    traditions    alone    are 
cultivated.     As  a  teacher  himself  he  was  always  at 
great  pains  to  give  freedom  and  open  air  to  the 
student.    In  spirit  he  was  the  reverse  of  a  doctrin- 
aire, but  his  rules  and  practice  were  severe.     He 
insisted  upon  exact  imitation  for  a  long  period; 
later  the  student,  when  he  had  developed  a  really 
"  personal  "  way  of  seeing,  might  "  legitimately  slip 
away  from  exact  imitation  ".     This  was  no    new 
doctrine,  and  to  the  philosopher  and  layman    it 
must  sound   plausible,   but  how   many   thinking 
students  and    even    teachers   must   wonder   how 
the  "  personal "  is  going  to  develop  out  of  slavish 
imitation,  and  again  what   "  slipping   away  from 
exact   imitation "    may   mean    when    every   great 
master  is  still  a  conscious  and  deliberate  imitator 
of  nature.     Whatever    the   "  personal "   and    the 
artistic    contribution    may   be   it    is   doubtful    if 
it  be  merely  correcting  the  "ugliness  and  poor- 
ness of  form  from  which  even  the  finest  models 
are    not     always    free".      Monsieur    Lecoq   will 
have   the  student  copy,  as   many   people  would 
think,  j(»-intelligently.     He  condemns  the  method 
of    blocking    out    of  the  forms  of   things :    the 
"  system    of    angles,    masses    and    squares    .    .    . 
flourishes  only  too  widely  still".     Doubtless  this 
method    has    produced    awful    work    from   bad 
students,  but  detail,  unless  you  trace  it  mechani- 
cally, is  almost  impossible  to  get  right  unless  you 
have  first  a  general  geometrical  skeleton  into  which 
to  fit  it.     In  fact  no  master  or  student  could  give 
detail  its  correct  and  proper  place  without  having 
either  on  the  paper  or  in  his  head  some  system  of 
angles  and  masses  for  the  whole.     Monsieur  Lecoq 
holds  that  it  is  only  by  profound  knowledge  of 
anatomy  that  an  artist  can  become  creative.     But 
were  there  no  artistic  creations  in  the  150  years 
before  Lysippus  when  anatomy  was  unknown  ?    Did 
not  Ingres  refuse  to  have  a  bone  in  his  studio  ? 
And  have  there  not  been  at  all  times  great  figure 
painters  with  nothing  worth  calling  a  knowledge 
of  anatomy  ?     A  "  very  simple  palette  "  for  the  be- 
ginner is  recommended  to  contain  twelve  colours; 
there  is  only  one  blue  in  it,  and  that  Prussian!     To 
working  from  memory  M.  Lecoq  attaches  great 
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importance,  apparently  because  such   a   method 
would  encourage  naivete  and  the  "  personal".  But 
how  should  it  ?     Whatever  your  conception  of  the 
original,  this  conception  must  always  precede  the 
memory  of   it,  so   the   memory   cannot   possibly 
influence  your  conception — i.e,  your  work  of   art. 
There  is  no  essential  difference  between  drawing 
a  thing  on  the  spot  and  doing  it  a  day  afterwards. 
No    argument   can   show    that    the   memorizing 
method  can  help  you  to  know  how  and  what  to 
paint  and  draw.     No  doubt  M.  Lecoq  was  elated 
when  his  chosen  pupils  beat  those  of  the  Beaux 
Arts  in  a  feat  which  the  latter  had  not  practised.  It 
was,  as  M.  L6on  Cogniet  wrote  at  the  time,  quite 
a  superfluous  and   unequal  contest.     Plainly  the 
fair  match  would  have  been  the  Lecoq  memory 
pictures  against  the  Beaux  Arts  works  done  on  the 
spot.     Then  look  at  the  reproductions  of  memory 
pictures  done  by  his  students.    Of   naivete  there 
is   none   worth   speaking   about.     Is   the   perfect 
perspective  of  the  tesselated  pavement  in  plate  2, 
an  example  of  naivete,  or  even  of  pure  memory  ? 
What   is   the    use   of    torturing   the   memory    to 
reproduce  the  "  Erasmus  "  with  the  result  that  the 
copy    is  not  like  the  original  ?     Had  M.  Legros 
been  taught  to  form  an  impression  of  the  general 
character  of  the  original,  he  might  have  given  us 
at  this  stage  of  pupildom,  not  an  instance  of  the 
inadequacy  of   a   remarkable   memory  of  things 
parrot-wise,  but  a  sketch,  whether  on  the  spot  or  a 
year  later,  in  a  few  lines  or  masses  that  might  have 
led  in  later  times  either  to  a  veracious  caricature, 
or  to  something  like    Rembrandt's   brilliant  pen 
drawing  of    Raphael's  Castlglione,  which,  though 
it  has  no  single  line  or  mass  in  common  with  the 
original,  is  yet  absolutely  true  to  it.     M.  Lecoq  de 
Boisbaudran  had  many  successful  pupils  because 
he  taught  from  nature  at  a  time  when  the  academies 
must  have  been  at  their  dullest.     Mr.  Luard,  the 
translator,  gives  a  charm  and  simplicity  of  language 
that  must  have  been  peculiar  to  the  great  teacher, 
(i)  Der  Fruhhollander  Geertgen  tot  Sint 

Jans.  Von  dr.  Leo  Balet.  The  Hague:  Nijhoff.  3  guilders. 

(2)  Martin  VAN  Heemskerck.    Von  leon  pbeibisz. 

Leipzig:  Klinkhardt  and  Biermann.     M.  7. 

(3)  PlETER    LASTMAN.      Seine    Leben   u.    Seine    Kunst. 
Von  Kurt  Freise.  Leipzig:  Klinkhardt  and  Biermann.   M.  7. 

The  appearance  at  about  the  same  time  of  these 
three  studies  of  early  Dutch  painters,  little  known, 
but  all  of  some  importance  in  the  history  of 
painting,  is  not  without  its  interest,  as  each  artist 
illustrates  a  phase  of  Dutch  art  which  has  not 
been  completely  studied  before.  The  number  of 
young  students  seeking  for  a  subject  on  which  to 
sharpen  their  spurs  as  art  critics  is  so  great  that 
hardly  any  artist  of  the  second  or  even  the  third 
rank  can  expect  to  escape  from  the  wish  of  these 
zealots  to  find  some  artist  about  which  nothing  or 
very  little  has  been  written  before.  Some  of  these 
young  students,  German  and  Dutch,  have  been 
apt  and  intelligent  pupils  of  Dr.  C.  Hofstede  de 
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Groot,  and  have  adopted  his  methods  in  con- 
structing their  monographs,  so  that  each  mono- 
graph can  be  treated  as  a  supplement  to  Dr.  de 
Groot's  new  edition  of  Smith's  "Catalogue 
Raisonne  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  Painters".  In 
fact,  one  of  the  authors  before  us,  Herr  Kurt 
Freise,  is  the  acknowledged  author  of  the  catalogue 
of  Frans  Hals's  paintings  in  the  last  volume  of 
Smith's  catalogue  which  has  as  yet  been  issued  by 
Dr.  de  Groot.  Such  training  would  lead  us  to 
expect  a  critical  biography,  giving  all  the  known 
facts  and  dispelling  any  false  traditions  about  the 
painter's  life,  a  careful  description  of  his  principal 
works,  a  catalogue  of  all  the  works  by  the  painter 
which  are  known  to  have  existed,  and  an  estimate 
of  the  painter's  position  in  the  history  of  art.  On 
these  lines  the  three  monographs  before  us  are 
constructed,  for  reference  rather  than  recreation, 
as  they  are  somewhat  dry  reading. 

In  No.  (i)  we  have  an  account  of  Geertgen  tot 
Sint  Jans,  sometimes  known  as  Gerard  of  Haarlem, 
sometimes  as  Gerard  of  Leyden.  Very  little  is 
known  of  this  interesting  painter.  Very  few  of 
his  works  have  survived.  He  was  born  at  Leyden, 
some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  was  a  pupil  of  Albert  Simonsz  van  Ouwater 
at  Haarlem,  in  which  town  he  was  admitted  into 
the  Order  of  S.  John,  whence  he  came  to  be  known 
as  Gerard  of  S.  John's,  Geertgen  tot  S.  Jans.  He 
died  early,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight.  His  output 
was,  therefore,  restricted,  and  some  portion  of  this 
perished  in  the  iconoclastic  troubles  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  most  generous  estimate 
hitherto  of  paintings  which  can  be  attributed  to 
this  master  only  amounts  to  twelve,  and  of  these 
our  author,  Dr.  Belat,  is  only  prepared  to  accept 
seven,  including  the  architectural  study  of  the 
Church  of  S.  Bavon  at  Haarlem,  which  can 
hardly  be  counted  as  a  pictorial  composition. 
The  six  remaining  works  are  all  fairly  well  known 
to  students,  and  have  been  discussed  over  and 
over  again  by  eminent  authorities  such  as  Dr, 
Friedlilnder,  Dr.  Dulberg,  Dr.  Voll,  and  M.  Durand- 
Gr^ville.  Dr.  Belat  brings  the  result  of  their  studies 
together,  without,  however,  being  able  to  add  much 
to  this  slender  store  of  information.  He  adds,  how- 
ever, historical  and  psychological  notes,  which  help 
to  establish  the  painter  as  an  interesting  pioneer  of 
Dutch  art  at  this  rather  barren  period.  Dr.  Belat 
accepts  as  do  most  of  the  authorities  he  quotes  the 
charming  little  painting  of  S.  John  the  Baptist  now 
in  the  Berlin  Gallery,  which  was  so  unaccountably 
allowed  to  pass  out  of  England.  This  picture  was 
reproduced  in  The  Burlington  Magazine,  Vol.  I 
(1903),  p.  328.  The  present  writer  has  always  felt 
a  difliculty  in  accepting  this  as  a  genuine  work  by 
Geertgen  tot  S.  Jans,  and  would  prefer  to  class 
it  with  the  paintings  at  Amsterdam  and  Prague, 
which  Dr.  Belat  describes  as  school  pictures.  A 
painting  closely  allied  to  the  work  of  Geertgen 


tot  S.  Jans,  and  which  may  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  Dr.  Belat,  is  the  Raising  of  Lazarus  in  the 
Bowes  Museum  at  Barnard  Castle,  signed  with  the 
Gothic  initials  A.M.,  which  seem  to  have  close 
relationship  to  the  Raising  of  Lazarus  by  Geertgen 
in  the  Louvre. 

(2)  The  subject  of  the  second  monograph  on 
our  list,  Martin  van  Heemskerck,  is  in  direct  con- 
trast to  the  former,  inasmuch  as  the  artist  with 
whom  the  monograph  deals  was  one  of  those 
vigorous,  restless  personalities  which  disturbed 
and  harrowed  the  peaceful  pastures  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  without  succeeding  in  establishing 
for  themselves  a  posthumous  reputation  equal  to 
that  which  they  enjoyed  in  their  life-time,  yet 
prepared  the  ground  for  the  greater  harvest,  as 
Martin  van  Heemskerck  unconsciously  did  for 
Rubens.  Martin  van  Veen  was  born  in  the 
village  of  Heemskerck,  near  Haarlem,  in  1498, 
and  seems  to  have  had  but  desultory  education 
as  a  painter,  which  did  not  take  a  decided 
turn  till  1527,  when  he  became  a  pupil  of 
the  all-dominating  Jan  Scorel,  then  for  a  time 
resident  in  Haarlem.  In  the  summer  of  1532 
Martin  went  to  Italy  and  remained  at  Rome  till 
1536,  when  he  returned  to  Haarlem,  and  remained 
there  until  his  death  in  1574,  except  for  a  short 
stay  at  Amsterdam  during  the  siege  of  Haarlem  by 
the  Spaniards.  The  years  spent  by  ^Lartin  van 
Heemskerck  in  Rome  coloured  his  whole  career. 
Stimulated  by  his  work  under  Scorel,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  study  of  ruins  and  antiques, 
and  above  all  to  the  works  of  Michelangelo  and 
Raphael,  too  often  at  second  hand  through  the 
channels  of  Giulio  Romano  and  Marcantonio 
Raimondi.  Under  these  influences  a  great  intelli- 
gence and  remarkable  technical  skill  ran  riot  and 
eventually  went  to  seed.  Students  of  art  will, 
however,  learn  much  from  Herr  Preibisz's  careful 
study  of  this  painter  and  his  works,  even  if  they  do 
not  find  themselves  able  to  appreciate  the  two 
examples,  for  instance,  of  the  painter's  later  work  to 
be  found  in  Hampton  Court  Palace.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  with  reference  to  the  portraits  painted 
by  Martin  van  Heemskerck  that  this  painter  and 
Antonio  Moro  both  came  out  of  the  school  of 
Scorel,  and  that  the  pair  of  portraits  from  Schloss 
Herdringen,  reproduced  by  Herr  Preibisz,  might 
have  passed  for  early  works  of  Moro.  It  is  difticult 
to  agree  with  the  author  in  his  attribution  of  the 
Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Haarlem  Museum  to  the 
early  days  of  Martin  van  Heemskerck  ;  the  figures 
appear  to  be  entirely  copied  from  the  Venetian 
school,  with  which  Martin  van  Heemskerck  seems 
to  have  had  but  slight  acquaintance.  The  mono- 
graph is  on  the  strict  lines  laid  down  by  Dr. 
Hofstede  de  Groot,  and  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  art  history. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  third  monograph 
on  our  list,  that  on  Pieter  Lastman  by  Herr  Kurt 
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Freise.  Here  the  interest  is  rather  relative  than 
personal.  Lastman  was  in  reality  a  painter  of 
third-rate  importance,  much  less  so  than  Gerard  of 
Haarlem  and  Martin  von  Heemskerck.  Lastman, 
however,  occupies  an  interesting  position  in  the 
history  of  art,  since  with  Pynas  and  a  few  others 
he  fills  up  the  gap  between  Elsheimer  on  the  one 
hand  and  Rembrandt  on  the  other,  and  without 
any  originality  of  his  own  exercised  a  very 
powerful  influence  on  the  development  of 
Rembrandt's  creative  power.  It  is  therefore  for 
the  sake  of  Rembrandt  that  we  read,  and  should 
read,  such  monographs  as  Herr  Freise's  study  of 
Pieter  Lastman.  In  fact,  such  a  study  is  essential 
for  a  true  inward  knowledge  of  Rembrandt,  as  an 
artist.  This  monograph  is  in  every  way  an 
addition  to  Smith's  "  Catalogue  Raisonne",  and  we 
venture  to  hope  that  when  Dr.  Hofstede  de  Groot 
comes  to  re-edit  the  volume  in  that  catalogue 
dedicated  to  Rembrandt  and  his  school,  he  will 
find  such  monographs  as  this  and  others  relating 
to  Pynas,  Livens,  Van  Vliet,and  other  precursors  or 
fellow-students  of  Rembrandt  ready  to  be  included. 
Short  as  was  the  stay  of  Rembrandt  under  Lastman 
in  1624,  the  effect  was  very  lasting.  Herr  Freise 
has  collected  his  materials  so  exhaustively  that 
students  will  have  no  need  to  look  elsewhere 
should  they  wish  to  pursue  this  particular  path 
of  study.  L.  C. 

STEINLEN   and    His   Art.      Twenty.four  Cartoons  with 

a   Critical   Introduction  and   Descriptive  Note.      Chitto   & 

Windus,  los.  6d.  net. 

Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus  have  published  a 
book  of  twenty-four  drawings  by  Steinlen,  which 
makes  a  very  pleasant  "  Album  "  to  turn  over  in 
leisure  moments.  It  recalls  the  youthful  enthusiasm 
with  which  one  used  to  buy  "Gil  Bias  Illustr6" 
each  week  and  cut  out  the  front  page  for  the  sake 
of  the  "Steinlen";   and  it  brings  memories  of  his 
posters  of  cats.     If  these  drawings  now  seem  less 
wonderful  to  us,  it  is  because,  with  a  fuller  know- 
ledge, we  are  apt  to  discover  that  what  we  took 
for  daring  innovation  is  merely  cleverly  concealed 
adaptation.     We  have  a  more  sensitive  perception 
of  the  influences  which  help  to  build  up  an  artist's 
style  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Steinlen  they  are  obvious 
enough  to  anyone  who  has  studied  the  work  of 
the  great   French    draughtsmen  of  the  last  fifty 
years.     But  this  charge  of  plagiarism,  if  one  may 
call  it  a  charge,  can  be  brought  against  greater 
draughtsmen  than  Steinlen,  and  if  the  best  draw- 
ings in  the  book  are  reminiscent  of  other  artists,  it 
still  remains  a  pleasant  publication.    The  drawings 
are    skilful    and    perfectly    lucid.       It    is    when 
Steinlen    gets   furthest    away    from    his   models, 
from   Daumier   and    Forain,    that   his   art    loses 
the     dramatic     quality,     and     becomes     merely 
theatrical.     This  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  his  time  and 
environment,  and  two  or  three  of  the  drawings  in 
the    book   illustrate  very   well    the   melodramatic 


view  of  the  modern   French  journalist — notably  a 
procession  of  workmen  in  the  snow,  and  another 
of  some  miners  and  their  families.     Of  tragedy 
there  is  no  trace  in  these  ;  they  leave  us  cold.     All 
through  the  series  one  feels  that  Steinlen  is  less 
interested  in  portraying  life  than  in  "  rubbing  it 
in "  to  the  more   fortunate  members  of  Society. 
And  so  he  often  fails  in  his  object.     F"rom  this 
category   we  must  except   a   very  good  drawing 
called  On  Strike,  which  represents  some  soldiers 
on     guard    with    fixed    bayonets,    and   a   crowd 
of    strikers    whose    sullen    resentment    is     most 
admirably  expressed.     An  excellent  drawing,  too, 
is  No.  8,  where  a  ragged  boy  is  seen  looking  at  a 
marvellously  drawn  row  of  boots.     No.  18  gives 
one  a  very    real   sense    of   cold   wind   and    thin 
clothing  ;  it  has  not,  perhaps,  Forain's  economy  of 
means,  but  it  is  not  over-loaded  with  unnecessary 
chalk  marks  like  one  or  two  of  the  other  drawings. 
Admirable  also  is  No.  13,  with  its  suggestion  of 
early  morning  in  the  streets  of  Paris.   The  Daumier- 
like  washerwomen,  No.  20,  and   the   even  more 
Daumier-like   figure    of    Madame    la    Republique 
serving   out  soup  to  her   poor,  although  a  little 
coarse  and  lacking  in  subtle  perception  of  form,  are 
the  work  of  a  capable  and  expressive  draughtsman. 
There  is  only  one  really  bad  drawing  in  the  book, 
and  that  is   the  artist's  portrait  of  himself.     The 
anonymous  introduction  (which  must  surely  be  a 
translation)    seems    superfluous     and    is     unen- 
lightening  ;  but  it  need  in  no  way  interfere  with 
one's   enjoyment   of   the    pictures.      What    does 
seriously    interfere   with    one's    comfort    is    the 
arrangement  whereby  the  titles,  each  with  an  ex- 
planatory note  whicii  reads  like  a  guide-book,  are 
all  placed  together  at  the  beginning  of  the  book. 
This   involves  constantly  turning  back,   and  the 
absence  of  numbers  or  other  distinguishing  marks 
opposite  the  pictures  leads  to    further  confusion 
and  is  to  be  deplored  in  a  work  otherwise  well 
suited  for  armchair  reading.     The  book  is  nicely 
got  up,  the  work  of  reproduction  being  excellent. 
It   will  be  welcomed  Ijy  admirers  of  Steinlen  in 
this  country.  G.  C. 

The    Practice  of   Water-colour   Painting. 

By  A.  L.  Baldky.  Macmillan.  Price  12s. 
The  book  begins  with  a  slight  introductory 
history  of  English  water-colour  painting,  in  which 
Mr.  Baldry,  with  all  reverence  for  the  earlier 
masters,  does  not  conceal  a  preference  for  the 
water  colours  of  to-day,  at  least  for  those  of  the 
R.W.S.  description,  which  he  finds  in  a  condition 
of  remarkable  vigour.  "And  what  is  to  be  the 
future  of  water-colour  painting?"  Here  follows 
an  oratorical  exhortation  to  our  immediate  suc- 
cessors that  there  must  be  no  shirking  of  the  duty 
of  so  dealing  with  their  inheritance  that  it  may  be 
handed  down  not  only  intact,  but  amplified. 
"Any  relaxation  of  effort  would  be  the  loss  of 
that   pre-eminent   position    which    British    water 
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colourists  now  occupy  in  the  art  world  .  .  . 
Already  artists  of  other  countries  are  competing 
keenly  with  us.  .  .  ."  But  if  you  do  regard  art 
from  this  imperialistic  point  of  view,  it  would  be 
well  to  know  that  in  Europe  and  America  there 
are  now,  and  have  long  been,  plenty  of  exponents 
of  the  type  of  picture  favoured  in  this  book, 
who  are  even  superior  to  ourselves  in  skill  and 
brilliancy.  There  are  two  colour-reproductions 
for  each  of  about  twenty  painters,  including  good 
specimens  by  Messrs.  James,  Ingram,  Allan, 
Russell  Flint,  and  notably  of  Sir  Alfred  East  and 
Mr.  Brangwyn,  Mr.  Baldry  has  made  a  good 
attempt  to  describe  simply  how  each  artist  comes 
by  his  results.  There  does  not  seem  much  use  in 
giving  the  palettes  of  each  painter,  especially  when 
one  of  them  habitually  uses  as  many  as  twenty-eight 
colours.  F.  J. 

PAMPHLETS 

(i)  Jacobean  Architecture  and  the  Work  of  Inigo  Jones 
IN  the  Earlier  Style.  Illustrated  with  fourteen  plates 
and  four  appendices.  By  Arthur  Bolton,  F.R.l.B.A. 
Privately  printed.  To  be  obtained  from  the  author,  28 
Victoria  Street,  S.W.  is.  net.— (2)  Atti  del  Congresso 
Artistico  Internazionale.  Roma.  Aprile,  MDCCCCXI. 
Roma;  Tipogr.  del  Senate.  262  pp.— (3)  All'  Esposizione 
del  Ritratto.  Note  e  impressioni  da  Margherita  Nugent. 
Firenzc:  Success.  B.  Seeber.  L.  4,50.  105  pp.  Si  vende 
a  totale  beneficio  delle  faraiglie  bi^ognose  dei  morti  e  dei 
feriti  nella  guerra  di  Libia.— (4)  Peintres  Brugeois.  Les 
PRfivosT.  Par  W.  H.  J.  Weale.  From  "Annates  de  la 
Societe  d'Emulation  pour  I'dtude  de  I'histoire  et  des 
antiquites  de  la   Flandre"  ;    2™=  fasc,     1912.      26    pp. — 

(5)  La  Famiglia  dai  Libri.  Da  Luigi  di  Canossa.  From 
"  Atti  deir  Accademia  d'agr.,  scienze,  lettere,  arti  e  comm. 
di  Verona".      Ser.  IV,  Vol.   XII,   ann.    1911.     42   pp.— 

(6)  Medi.sval  Architectural  Refinements.  By  W.  H. 
Goodyear.  From"  The  Yale  Review";  Ap.,  1912.  13  pp.— 

(7)  On  Certain  Drawings  of  Pantormo.  By  F.  M. 
Clapp.  Florence  :  Tipogr.  R.  Lastrucci.  23  pp.— (8)  Les 
Tres  Riches  Heures  du  Due  de  Berry.  Par  F.  de  Mely. 
From  "  Comptes  Rendus  de  I'Academie  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles-Letties".  191 1.  '8  pp.— (9)  Signatures  de 
Primitifs  :  L'  "  EccE  Ho.Mo  "  DE  Jean  Hay.  Par  F.  de 
M61y.  From  the  "  Revue  archeologique  "  ;  1911.  5  pp. — 
(10)  List  of  Books  on  the  History  and  Technology  of 
THE  Ceramic  Art.  By  M.  L.  Solon  (a  supplement  to  the 
author's  "Ceramic  Literature  ",  Griflin,  1910).  From  the 
"Transactions  of  the  English  Ceramic  Society,  1911-12"  ; 
Vol.  XI.  104  pp.— (11)  A  Short  Guide  to  the  A.merican 
Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  with  14  plates  and 
48  illustrations.  By  order  of  the  Trustees.  6d.  52  pp.— (12) 
Henri  Hymans  (1836- 1912),  Notice  biographique  et  biblio- 
graphique,par  Max  Rooses,  conservateur  du  Musee  Plantin- 
Moretus,  Anvers,  1912.  36  pp.,  with  3  illustrations.— (13) 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Review  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Acquisitions  igii  (with  illustrations).  HisMajesty's 
Stationery  Office,  is.  78  pp. 

(i)  Originally  read  as  a  paper  before  the 
Architectural  Association,  this  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  the  domestic  architecture 
of  England  has  been  reprinted  in  the  form  of  an 
illustrated  pamphlet.  In  the  opening  sentences 
Mr.  Bolton  dwells  upon  the  difficulty  of  unravelling 
the  complications  which  have  brought  about  the 
present  aspect  of  many  an  historic  building.  While 
in  certain  cases  he  accepts  the  deductions  of 
others,  he  throws  much  new  light  and  many 
sidelights  on  a  phase  of  architecture  which  has 


received  less  attention  than  its  interest  merits.  In 
spite  of  the  imperfections  of  Jacobean  architecture, 
which  is  here  understood  to  have  been  in  vogue 
from  1600  to  1649  ;  in  spite  of  its  lack  of  a  fine 
architectural  sense  and  of  reserve  in  the  quality  of 
its  ornamentation,  it  is  certain  that  within  that 
half  century  much  was  done  in  timber,  as  well  as 
in  brick  and  stone,  that  made  very  strong  appeal 
to  the  Englishmen  of  the  time  and  has  never 
lost  its  hold  upon  those  who  prefer  a  native 
art,  pure  as  in  the  earlier  Tudor  work,  or  tinged 
with  foreign  detail  as  in  the  Jacobean,  to  the 
product  of  the  "new  manner"  which  before  long 
followed  the  wholesale  and  deliberate  importation 
of  Italian  forms.  John  Thorpe  may  have  groped 
after  this  "new  manner",  but  it  was  Inigo  Jones 
who  broke  once  and  for  all  with  the  traditions  of 
his  country.  What  these  traditions  were  capable 
of  producing,  and  how  even  Inigo  Jones  himself 
in  his  earlier  style  helped  to  carry  them  on,  will 
be  forcibly  brought  to  the  mind  of  every  careful 
reader  of  Mr.  Bolton's  paper.  It  is  suggested  that 
a  facsimile  of  "  such  collections  of  early  drawings 
as  those  of  the  Thorpes  and  of  Inigo  Jones  "  would 
be  of  value  to  every  student,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  may  be 
possible  for  all  to  possess  reproductions  of  any 
old  drawings  and  designs  which  would  contribute 
to  the  understanding  of  old  work  and  illumine  the 
underlying  currents  along  which  architects  have 
been  carried  at  all  critical  periods  in  the  history 
of  English  architecture.  Not  the  least  valuable 
part  of  Mr.  Bolton's  publication  consists  of  its 
four  appendices  giving  lists  of  contemporary 
buildings  and  historical  outlines  in  England, 
France,  and  Italy ;  much  may  be  learnt  from 
these.  It  is,  for  instance,  clearly  borne  in  upon 
one  that  by  the  time  a  pronounced  classic  note 
was  being  struck  in  England  during  the  second 
quarter  of  the  lyth  century,  the  French  had 
nearly  reached  the  zenith  of  their  renaissance, 
while  the  Italians  had  long  passed  it.  Jacobean 
architecture  was  not  easily  supplanted  because  it 
was,  for  all  practical  purposes,  eminently  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  English  people.  "After  all,  sun, 
rain,  and  frost  are  our  agents  and  our  masters.  In 
the  long  run  Nature  will  have  its  way,  and  it  lies 
with  us  to  agree  with  forces  that  we  can  never 
escape".— (2)  This  report,  like  all  proceedings  of 
conferences  and  congresses,  is  full  of  meaningless 
honorific  addresses,  and  resolutions  devoid  of  any 
effective  force  beyond  what  they  receive  from  the 
individual  papers  which  they  follow  and  intend 
to  authorize.  This  particular  conference,  however, 
was  fortunate  in  having  received  the  support  of 
a  good  many  able  lecturers.  Among  the  most 
pertinent  and  positive  papers  (although  we  cannot 
subscribe  to  any  one  of  them  in  its  entirety)  are 
the  one  by  Hrr.  Professor  Ernst  Bergers,  "Is  the 
technique  of  the  Pompeio-roman  mural  paintings 
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lost  ?";  Sr.  Profesor  Jose  Garnelo  y  Alda's  "  The 
graphic  Scale  "  ;  Hit.  G.  Bakenhus's  "  Cinnabar"  ; 
and  especially  Sr.  Vicente  Dampcrez  y  Romea's 
"The  restauration  of  architectural  monuments". — 

(3)  The  rather  exaggerated  price  of  Sig.ra  Mar- 
gherita  Nugent's  illustrated  account  of  her 
impressions  of  the  recent  Italian  exhibition  of 
portraits  is  explained  by  the  charitable  object  for 
which  it  is  sold.  Sig.ra  Nugent  gives  a  fair  idea  of 
Italian  portraiture  during  a  somewhat  unjustly 
despised  period,  and  shows  that,  after  the  Italian 
cities  had  finally  lost  the  leadership  of  art  in 
Europe,  the  small  cosmopolitan  courts  in  Italy 
had  the  discrimination  to  patronize  in  the  first 
instance  many  Italian  portrait  painters  as  com- 
petent as  any  of  their  contemporaries  elsewhere. 
The  splendid  foreign  portraits  of  Italians  exhibited 
with  these  were  also  due  to  the  same  fine  taste. — 

(4)  (5)  It  is  highly  desirable  that  learned  mono- 
graphs such  as  Mr.  Weale's,  Sig.  L.  di  Canossa's 
and  M.  F.  de  Mely's  (8  and  9)  should  not  be 
mislaid  in  periodicals.  Mr.  Weale's  and  Sig.  L.  di 
Canossa's  each  deals  with  a  group  of  hereditary 
artists,  the  Prevosts  and  the  more  distinguished  Dai 
Libri,  and  each  chronicles  all  that  is  yet  known  and 
has  been  written  on  the  respective  subjects.  Both 
are  invaluable  in  their  way. — (6)  Mr.  Goodyear's 
pamphlet,  also  a  reprint,  gives  the  present  writer 
the  impression  that  his  case  concerning  "architec- 
tural refinements  "  is  probable  in  itself,  well  sup- 
ported by  evidence,  and  rendered  weightier  by 
reason  of  an  opposition  which  (if  Mr.  Goodyear's 
testimony  can  be  accepted  at  all,  however  much  it 
may  have  to  be  discounted  by  his  persistent  enthu- 
siasm) appears  obscurative,  and,  from  contemporary 
official  architects,  not  "justified  by  works". — (7) 
Mr.  Clapp's  pamphlet,  apparently  first  published  in 
its  present  form,  is  as  exhaustive  concerning  the 
drawings  of  Pantormo  as  Mr.  Weale's  concerning 
the  Provosts,  and  as  valuable,  considering  that  it  does 
not  carry  the  weight  of  that  veteran  archivist's  ex- 
perience ;  however,  it  is  based  on  the  decisions  of 
Mr.  Berenson.  But  Mr.  Clapp  holds  his  own  views 
and  gives  a  good  account  of  his  reasons  for 
differing  from  Mr.  Berenson  when  he  finds 
occasion  for  doing  so. — M.  F.  de  Mdly's  "Tres 
Riches  Heurcs"  (8)  will  particularly  interest  readers 
of  this  magazine,  for  it  arranges  and  increases  the 
present  sum  of  knowledge  on  that  subject  to  which 
Sir  Martin  Conway  (Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  149  etc.)  and 
Mr.  Roger  Fry  (Vol.  X,  pp.  31,  etc.)  have  already 
contributed  in  these  pages.  In  No.  (9)  M.  F.  de 
Mely  includes  a  facsimile  of  the  inscription  which 
he  interprets  convincingly  and  a  welcome  repro- 
duction of  the  impressive  picture  (now  in  the 
collection  of  M.  Michy  at  Checy,  Loiret)  on  the 
back  of  which  the  puzzling  inscription  is  written. 
— (10)  This  is  a  pamphlet  which  no  owner  of  Mr. 
Solon's  bibliography  (reviewed  in  these  pages,  Vol. 
XVIII,  p.  242)  can  dispense  with,  and  that  book  is, 


as  the  editor  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  English 
Ceramic  Society"  justly  observes,  "  undoubtedly 
the  finest  bibliography  of  pottery  ever  made". — (11) 
The  recent  congress  of  Americanists  has  pre- 
sumably occasioned  the  publication  of  this  ex- 
cellent little  "Guide",  primarily  intended  for  the 
ordinary  visitor  to  the  British  Museum,  and  really 
containing  the  latest  discoveries  and  surmises  on 
the  subject.  One  of  the  highest  merits  of  that 
institution  is  that  it  continually  attracts  and  retains 
men  so  competent  and  enterprising  as  Mr.  T.  A. 
Joyce,  who  spend  many  years  in  doing  it  such 
yeoman's  service  as  the  compilation  of  this  guide. 
— (12)  The  learned  author  might  justly  have  added 
a  third  epithet  to  his  notice,  "  iconographique  ", 
for  he  includes  a  list  of  24  examples  of  a  talent  of 
Henry  Hymans's  less  known  abroad  than  his 
eminent  critical  faculty  and  his  kindly  personality. 
He  was  a  lithographer  of  no  mean  attainments. 
Three  of  his  lithographs  are  reproduced.  One  of 
the  last  of  his  writings  was  for  this  Magazine 
(November  191 1).  The  valuable  reproductions 
of  the  early  wood-cuts,  the  legend  of  S.  Servais, 
published  since  Hymans's  death,  by  the  Graphische 
Gesellschaft,  are  the  fruits  of  his  industry  in  the 
Brussels  Museum. — (13)  We  have,  immediately  be- 
fore going  to  press,  to  welcome  this  admirably 
arranged  and  illustrated  publication,  the  first  of  a 
series,  which,  as  we  are  glad  to  learn  from  Sir  Cecil 
Smith's  Prefatory  Note,  will  in  future  appear  early 
in  each  year,  giving  an  account  of  the  more  im- 
portant acquisitions  to  the  Museum  whether  by 
gift,  bequest  or  purchase  made  during  the  previous 
year.  A  rapid  glance  at  the  "  Review  "  is  sufficient 
to  show  how  well  Sir  Cecil  Smith  and  the  officers 
under  his  direction  have  performed  this  new  duty. 
We  congratulate  them,  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  having  imposed  it  upon  them,  to  the 
evident  advantage  of  students  and  visitors  alike. 


The  sale  of  the  Solon  Collection,  which  we  under- 
stand is  to  take  place  in  October  in  Messrs.  Charles 
Buller's  auction  rooms  at  Stoke-on-Trent,  will 
create  a  considerable  stir  among  collectors  of 
English  pottery.  Mr.  Solon,  who  is  widely  known 
for  his  exquisite  and  original  compositions  in  paU 
SUV  pate  on  Minton  porcelain,  has  always  been  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  old  pottery,  as  his  many 
writings  on  the  subject  testify.  His  collection  was 
formed  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Staffordshire 
potters  among  whom  he  came  to  work  in  1872,  and 
it  consists  mainly  of  specimens  which  Mr.  Solon 
himself  has  found  in  the  Pottery  district.  It  con- 
tains many  remarkable  examples  of  slip-ware,  salt 
glaze,  Whieldon  and  Astbury  wares  which  are  not 
only  rare,  but  also  historically  important.  Many 
of  these  are  already  familiar  from  the  beautiful 
etchings  made  by  Mr.  Solon  himself  and  pub- 
lished some  thirty  years  ago  in  his  excellent  work, 
"  The  Art  of  the  Old  English  Potter  ". 
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JAHRBUCH  DER  K.  Preuszischen  Kunstsammlungen.    Heft  I. 
igi2. — The  number  opens  with  a  brief  memoir  of  Professor  von 
Tschudi  by  Dr.  Bode.     First  article  on  Marco  Marziale  by 
Dr.   Benno  Geiger,  who  has  re-discovered  his  signed  work, 
once  at  Borgo  San  Donnino,  in  the  collection  of  Queen  Elisabeth 
of  Roumania  at  Schloss  Segenhaus,  near  Neuwied.    The  writer 
brings  together  all  that  has  hitherto   been   known  about  the 
artist  ;  proves  that  the  date  of  his  birth,  erroneously  placed  in 
1440,  must  have  been  some  twenty  years  later  ;  that  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Gentile  Bellini,  as  shown  by  his  signature  in  a  much 
damaged  picture  at  Zara  of  1495  ;  corrects  the  mistaken  inter- 
pretation of  the  document  relating  to  his  work,  in  company 
with  other  pupils  of  the  Bellini,  in  the  Palazzo  Ducale,  and 
shows  that  he  began  work  there  in  Jan.,  1493  ;  he  appears  to 
have  left  Venice  permanently  before   1500.     Referring  to  the 
little-known  signed  and  dated  Circumcision  in  the  Conservatorio 
delle  Penitentt,  near  S.  Giobbe  (Venice),  a  useful  summary  of 
compositions  of   this  subject  and   of   the  Presentation   in   the 
Tcmfle  is  given.     The  composition  signed  by  Gentile  Bellini, 
and  known  to  have  been  still  existing  in  1819  in  the  Palazzo 
Grimani  (a  S,  Maria  Formosa),  Venice,  has  now  unfortunately 
disappeared.     The  Presentation  in  the  Verona  Gallery,  signed 
by  Giov.  Bellini,  is  held  to  be  the  best  example  of  this  subject, 
and   is  identitied,  with   probability,  as   the   one  belonging   to 
the   Museti  family  at  Verona  mentioned  by   Ridolfi.     When 
speaking  of  the  Lombard  types  of  the  donors  (Tommaso  and 
Doralice  Raimondi  of  Cremona)  in  the  National  Gallery  altar- 
piece,  the  writer  draws  attention  to  the  profile  portraits  on  the 
ceiling  of  a  room  in  the  Palazzo  Fodri  at  Cremona,  which  show 
a  marked  connexion  with  the  style,  derived  from  Leonardo,  of 
Ambrogio   de    Predis.      The    supposed   northern    (especially 
Diireresque)  influence  in  the  work  of  Marziale  is  denied   by 
Dr.  Geiger.    Incidentally  the  writer  also  offers  some  suggestions 
for  the  identification  of  the  so-called  Pseudo-Boccaccino,  and  a 
few  notices  are  given  of  a  painter,  Pietro  Marziale,  whose  name 
is  first  met  with  in  1513  at  Venice,  and  who  is  still  traceable 
there  in  1530.    Dr.  David  discusses  two  new  Durer  drawings 
discovered  by  him  in  a  volume  of  the  Sloane  Collection  (Brit. 
Mus.  5261,  f.  loi).     On  the  obverse  is  an  elk  (pen  and  water- 
colour),  the  drawing  for  the  animal  (erroneously  regarded  as  a 
stag)  in  the  background  of  the  engraving  of  Adam  and  Eve  of 
1504  (B.  3).     Dr.  David  considers  the  drawing  to  be  of  c.  1500, 
if  not  earlier.    On  the  reverse  is  the  fine  pen  drawing  of  a  bison 
or  aurochs,  an  almost  mythical  denizen  of  the  German  forest, 
though  both  animals  were  still  in  existence  (the  latter  being  of 
extreme  rarity)  in  Diirer's  day.    This  drawing  (on  the  reverse) 
is  the  best  and  oldest  representation  of  the  creature  known. 
Hitherto  the  earliest  example  was  held  to  be  the  very  poor 
woodcut  published  bv  Freiherr  von  Herberstein  in  1553,  and 
later  incorporated  in  the  treatise  on  animals  by  the  naturalist 
Geszner.     Dr.  Frankl  has  a  long  illustrated  article  on  the 
works  of  Hans  Wild   (of  Ulm),  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
glass-painters  of  the  15th  century.     The  writer  ascribes  to  him 
the  Volkamerfcnster'm  the  choir  of  the  Lorenzkirche  at  Niirem- 
berg,  probably  his  last  work  of  1487  (?).     A  number  of  other 
works  are  attributed  to  him.    Dr.  Weizsacker  writes  on  the 
place  of  origin  of  the  Housebook  Master,  and  inclines  to  the 
opinion  that  Constance  must  have  been  his  home  ;  refers  to  the 
frescoes  of  1472  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Sylvester  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Constance,  which  have  been  little  noticed  by  critics.     His 
conclusions  are   that  the  author  of  these  works  was  a  local 
painter  closely   connected  with   the   Housebook    Master,  but 
probably  belonging  to  the  generation  immediately  preceding 
this  artist.     A  dissertation  follows  on  the  school  of  painting  at 
Constance  in  the  15th  century.  Panel  pictures  being  almost  non- 
existent (owing  to  the  iconoclasm  of  Zwingli  and  his  supporters 
in  1529),  knowledge  of  this  school  is  limited  to  wall-painiings 
and  illumin.ated  MSS.,  the  chronicle  of  Ulrich  Richental,  1455- 
65  (Rosgarten  Museum,  Constance),  being  of  great  importance. 
The  paintings  by  two  hands,  one  of  superior  merit  to  the  other, 
show  a  close  altinity  with  the  work  of  the  Master  of  the  Sylvester 
Chapel  and  of  the  Housebook  Master,  though  the  writer  does 
not  admit,  with  Bossert,that  the  greater  part  of  the  drawings  in 
the  Housebook  are  actually  by  the  hand  of  the  Master  of  the 
Richental  chronicle  ;  nor  does  he  agree  with  that  writer  and 
with  Storck  in  their  subdivision  of  the  work  in  the  Housebook. 
He  holds  that  the  Housebook  Master  is  the  author  of  the  best 
examples  in  the   MS.   at  Schloss  Wolfcgg,  and  that   he  is  a 


younger  representative  of  the  sctiool  to  which  both  the  Sylvester 
and  Richental  masters  belong.  As  to  the  existence  of  a  painter 
Heinrich  Lang,  Dr.  Weizsacker  expresses  himself  by  no  means 
so  sceptical  as  some  writers.  An  interesting  portrait  of  one  of 
the  Blarer  (a  patrician  family  of  Constance)  of  1460  is  repro- 
duced. Its  connexion  with  the  Housebook  Master  has  been 
noted  by  other  critics,  but  d.ite  and  technique,  according  to  the 
writer,  do  not  permit  of  its  being  ascribed  to  the  master  himself. 
Details  (and  reproductions)  are  given  of  the  missal  of  Bishop 
Hugo  von  Hohenlandenberg  (early  i6th  century),  three  volumes 
of  which  are  preserved  in  the  treasury  of  the  cathedral  at 
Constance.  The  paintings  show  signs  of  the  influence  of  the 
Housebook  Master.  The  conclusions  are  that,  though  this 
master  worked  in  the  districts  of  the  Central  Rhine  and  else- 
where, he  nevertheless  belonged  to  the  school  of  Constance. 

Heft  2  and  3.— Dr.  Fischel,  writing  on  Raphael's  lost  altar- 
piece  The  Coronation  0)  S.  Niccolo  of  Tokntino,  sets  up  the 
plausible  but  not  convincing  theory  that  a  half-length  of  the 
Almighty  in  glory  surrounded  by  cherubs'  heads  and  holding  a 
crown,  in  the  Naples  Museum  (catalogued  as  School  of  Peru- 
gino),  is  the  upper  portion  of  this  picture.  A  half-length  of 
the  Madonna  holding  a  crown,  the  drawing  for  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  sketch  at  Lille,  for  the  picture  of  the  Coronation,  is 
also  at  Naples,  as  ascertained  by  the  writer,  though  he  has  been 
unable  to  reproduce  this  panel  ;  both  came  from  the  Vatican,  hav- 
ing with  other  portions  of  the  altar-piece  been  in  the  possession 
of  Pope  Pius  VI,  since  1787,  but  during  the  French  invasion 
of  1798  they  were  stolen  from  the  private  apartments  of  the 
Pope.  The  writer  has  been  able  to  trace  the  pedigree  of  the 
Naples  Museum  picture  ;  after  leaving  the  Vatican,  it  came  to 
the  church  of  S.  Luigi  dei  Francesi,  and  in  1801  was  in  the 
Bourbon  Gallery  of  the  Palazzo  Francavilla  ;  the  inventory  o 
which  (1802)  stated  that  it  was  taken  from  the  apartments  of 
Pius  VL  The  youthful  head  in  the  Gallery  at  Brescia  is 
believed  to  be  another  fragment  of  the  picture,  identical  with  the 
head  of  the  angel  on  the  immediate  left  of  S.  Niccolo,  as  seen  in 
Constantini's  copy  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  lost  picture  in 
the  Museum  at  Citta  di  Castello.  Dr.  Geiger  continues  his 
article  on  Marco  Marziale,  and  treats  especially  of  compositions 
of  the  Suptcr  of  Emmaus.  The  supposed  northern  character 
of  Marziale's  signed  work  in  the  Venice  Academy  he  traces  to 
Giov.  Bellini,  and  especially  to  his  lost  composition  of  1490  (a 
late  engraving  and  other  versions  of  which  are  known),  while 
in  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery  at  Schloss  Segenhaus  (which 
is  reproduced  and  its  provenance  traced),  Leonardesque- 
Venetian  influences  are  held  responsible  for  the  so-called 
northern  character  of  some  of  the  types.  Marziale  was  perhaps 
the  originator  in  Venice  of  this  treatment  of  the  subject 
(numerous  figures  in  half-length  grouped  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  central  figure  of  Christ),  a  form  of  composition 
which  became  very  popular  with  later  Venetian  and  also  wth 
northern  artists,  the  writer  conjectures  that  Marziale  may 
have  died  at  Cremona  c.  1510-11.  Reference  is  made  to  a 
Niccolo,  de'  Barbari,  and  his  only  known  work  at  Venice  is 
reproduced,  Freiherr  von  Hadeln  brings  together  all  that 
is  thus  far  known  concerning  the  painter  Parrasio.  The 
Lucretia  in  the  Mond  Collection  is  identified  with  a  picture 
mentioned  by  Girolamo  Parabosco  in  1550,  and  is  consequently 
held  to  be  his  earliest  known  work.  The  writer  believes  that 
his  activity  did  not  extend  beyond  1573,  as  no  further  notices  of 
the  painter  or  his  works  are  known  to  him  after  this  year,  in 
which  he  painted  the  altar-piece  in  S.  Giuseppe  at  Venice.  His 
name  is  considered  to  have  been  Parrasio  Micheli  and  not  as 
usually  assumed  Michele  Parrasio.  His  birth  is  placed  c.  1525, 
and  a  number  of  pictures  are  ascribed  to  him  at  Vienna, 
Budapest,  Stuttgart  and  elsewhere.  Dr.  Burchard  reproduces 
a  drawing  by  Rembrandt,  acquired  last  year  by  the  Print 
Room  in  Dresden,  representing  Susanna,  which  shows  a  close 
connexion  with  the  picture  at  Berlin,  though  in  parts  the 
drawing  is  not  above  suspicion.  A  second  picture  of  the  sub- 
ject a  vari.int  of  the  Berlin  composition,  must  once  h.ave  existed 
a  drawing  of  which  (a  feeble  copy)  is  at  Budapest.  Dr.  Von 
Falke  wVites  on  Chinese  silk  textiles  of  the  14th  century  and 
their  importance  for  the  industry  of  silk-weaving  in  Italy.  A 
long  and  discursive  article  entitled  "  Kntische  Gauge  and 
Reiseeindriicke",  concludes  this  number. 

Repertorium  fOr  Kunstwissensciiaft.  Heft  6.  lO"  — 
Dr  Thode  writes  a  short  memoir  of  his  life-long  riend  and 
collaborator  in  the  editorship  of  this  periodical,  the  late  Professor 
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von  Tschudi.    Dr.  Klaiber  has  a  note  on  Diirer's  woodcut  oi 
Heicidcs  and  suggests  tliat  it  represents  tlie  death  of  Eurytus  and 
lole  bewailing  the  loss  of  her  father  ;  the  old  hag  who  appears 
to  be  attacking  her  is  thought  to  be  an  allegorical  figure  intended 
to  personify  lole's  despair  of  mind  at  the  moment.  Dr.  GOmbel 
treats  of  a  isth-century  family  of  Niiremberg  goldsmiths,  the 
Scheszlitzer  known  as  Schnitzer.     Much  information  is  given 
relating  to  Hans  SchnitJer  (d.  1472)  and  his  works,  among  them  a 
cross  of  gold  and  precious  stones  commissioned  by  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  in  1445.     Hans  Schnitzer  was  probably  even  more 
renowned  in  his  day  as  a  carver  than  as  a  goldsmith,  and  thus 
became  known  by  the  name  which  eventually  superseded  his 
patronymic.     Concluding  article,  with  numerous  illustrations, 
by  Dr.  Doehlemann  on  the  development   of   perspective  in 
early  Netherlandish  art.     Dr.  Winkler  draws  attention  to  an 
example,  hitherto  unnoticed,  of  the  work  of  Paul  de  Limburg 
and  painters    of    his   workshop   in  the  British  Museum,  the 
Breviary  of  John  Burgundy,  Father  of  Philip  the  Good  (Add. 
MS.  3S3II  and  Harl,  MS.  2897).     Other  works  are  referred  to 
(Vienna,  1855,  and  London,  Add.  MS.  18850),  which,   though 
attributed  to  Haul  de  Limburg,  and  among  the  most  beautiful  of 
their  kind  known  to  the  writer,  are  not  (according  to  him)  by 
this  artist  and  his  assistants,  but  by  a  distinct  master,  a  number 
of  whose  works  he  enumerates. 

Heft  I.     1912.— Dr.  O.  Fischer  publishes  a  study  entitled 
"  Die  Chinesische  Kunsttheorie  ".    Among  sources  of  informa- 
tion  referred  to,  the  earliest  dates  from  the  5th  century  a.d.  ; 
among  catalogues  of  celebrated  collections,  the  oldest  preserved 
is  of  639,  and  the  fullest  and  most  important  the  catalogue  of  the 
Emperor   Hui-tsung  of   1120.     The  writer  treats  of   forms  of 
representation  in  general  ;  of  the  art  of  the  painter  and  of  the 
sciibe  ;  of  the  personality  of  the  artists  and  of  their  activity; 
and  of  the  primitive  belief  in  magic,  under  the  ban  of  which 
Chinese  art  lay  for  many  centuries.    To  the  artist  were  imputed 
supernatural  powers,  and  those  masters  between  whom  and  the 
hidden  powers  of  nature  mysterious  bonds  were  supposed  to 
subsist  were  characterized  as  inspired.    The  last  section  of  the 
article,  which  is  to  be  continued,  deals  with  spirit  and  form. 
Dr.  Kern  writes  on  perspective  and  architecture  in  the  works 
of  Jan  van   Eyck,  and  raises   many  interesting  points.     The 
article  is  in  the  first  place  an  answer  to  the  conclusions  of 
Dr.  Doehlemann  on  the  development  of  perspective  in  early 
Netherlandish  art  (Hefts  5  and  6),  from  which  in  many  par- 
ticulars Dr.  Kern  dissents.     Interesting  notes  on  the  architec- 
tural  background  of  J.  van   Eyck's  Pala  altar-piece  and   its 
connexion  with   the    church  of   Neu\-y-S.  Sepulcre     or   some 
similar  building  (nth  century)  modelled  on  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  and  on  backgrounds  in  different 
pictures  by  this  master  and  by  other  artists.     The  architectural 
setting  of  the  Anmtnciation  at  S.  Petersburg  is  believed  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  arcaded  fa?ade  of  Notre  Dame  at  Dijon. 
Exhaustive  study  leads  the  writer  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
theory  of   perspective   may,  through   the  medium  of  Sienese 
masters,  have   found  its  way  into   Burgundian-Netherlandish 
painting  in  the  last  decades  of  the  Trecento.     If  this  be  correct, 
he  believes  that  the  perspective  of  Jan  van  Eyck  may  be  traced 
in  its  origin  to  Italian  influence,  independent  of  that  of  Brunel- 
leschi.     Under  "  Notizen"  Dr.  Habicht  publishes  an  entry  in 
the  Biirgerbuch  of  Ulm,  relating  to  "  Hans  Moser  the  painter  ", 
whom  for  good  reasons  he  suspects  to  be  the  father  of  Lukas 
Moser.     The  latter  (as  already  stated  by  this  writer)   is  in  all 
probability  identical  with  the  painter  "Lucas"  who  in  1421  was 
commissioned  to  paint  a  large  picture  which  was  placed  in  the 
cathedral  of  Ulm.  Dr.  Bossert  prints  the  names  of  certain 
painters  and  sculptors  discovered  by  him  in  the   archives  of 
Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  in  the  course  of  researches  concerning 
the  Housebook  Master.    These  fragmentary  notices  extend  to 
1520,  the  earliest  being  of  132 1.  Under  "  Exhibitions  and  Sales  ". 
Dr.  von   Seidlitz  discusses    the   Exhibition   at  the    Grafton 
Galleries  (Oct.— Dec.  1911),  and  Dr.  Curt  Glaser  the  Weber 
Collection   by  the   sale  of   which  "  the   most    comprehensive 
private  collection  in  Germany''  was  dispersed. 

Heft  2.— Dr.  Escher  treats  of  angels  in  French  medi:ev.al 
sepulchral  monuments  and  of  their  liturgical  significance  ;  deals 
with  their  ecclesiastical  functions  in  the  art  of  the  middle  ages, 
especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  eschatology,  and  with  the 
important  part  played  by  S.  Michael.  Dr.  Simon  continues  his 
studies  of  the  early  school  of  painting  of  Frankfort  (begun  in 
Heft  4,  191 1).  Opposes  the  view  of  Dr.  Gebhardt  that  the  well- 
known  Pnsenlatioii  in  tlic  Temple,  in  the  Historical  Museum  at 
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Frankfort,  is  by  Martin  Hess,  and  on  the  strength  of  two  letters 
which  he  deciphers  as  S.A.  (discovered" by  him  on  the  bodice  of 
one  of  the  female  figures  in  that  composition)  sets  up  the  theory 
of  a  Master  S.  A.— possibly  of  Aschaffenburg,  but  who  must  have 
worked  in  Frankfort— to  whom  he  also  ascribes  the  Marlyrdom 
0}   S.    Jame^   at    Munich    (National    Museum).      The    writer 
examines  a  number  of  other  pictures  which  have  been  grouped 
by  critics  with  the  Presentation.  He  suggests  that  the  letters  I.H 
which  he  has  found  on  the  14  Nothelfcr  (Historical  Museum, 
Frankfort),  may  stand  for  Johannes  Hess,  who  is  perhaps  the 
father  of  Martin,  and  connects  this  picture  with  the  woodcuts 
of  the  Mayence  Sichsenchronik  which  are  signed  '"h''.     Dr. 
Derschau  comments  upon  Dr.  Simon's  theory  that   the  viola 
often  met  with  in  pictures    by,  or  connected  with,  the  Fyol 
(painters  of  the  early  school  of  Frankfort)  might  be  regarded  as 
a  species  of  signature  ;  he  offers  an  interesting  suggestion  with 
regard  to  the  pansy,  known  until  towards  the  close  of  the  i6th 
century  as  "  Herba  trinitatis  ".      Dr,  Fischer  concludes  his 
study  on  the  Chinese  "  Kunsttheorie  ".     Dr.  Abraham  treats  of 
a   lost  Oiicifixion  by  Michael  Wolgemut.     He  reproduces  an 
engraving,  published  in  a  German  periodical  in  1816,  of  a  picture 
of  this  subject  in  the  Campe  Collection  at  Nuremberg  ascribed 
to  Diirer.     The  writer  points  out  the  close  connexion  of  the 
composition  with  that  of  Hans  Pleydenwurff  at  Munich  of  c. 
1480-90,  and  conjectures  that  it  was  the  work  of  Wolgemut,  later 
in  date  than  the  Zwickau  Annuneiation  and  closely  approaching 
the  art  of  his  master. 

Monatshefte  FiJR  Kuxstwissenschaft.  Heft  4.  April, 
1912.— Dr.  Escher  studies  the  tomb  of  S.  Ronan  in  the  church 
of  Locronan  (Finisterre),  one  of  many  sculptures  in  this  late 
Gothic  church.  Breton  sculpture  is  a  subject  as  yet  little  studied  ; 
this  tomb,  which  owes  something  to  Italian  influence,  is  inter- 
esting from  an  artistic  and  iconographic  standpoint,  as  well  as 
from  the  isolated  position  which  it  occupies  in  the  plastic  art  of 
this  period  and  district.  The  writer  believes  it  to  have  been 
erected  by  Anne  of  Bretagne  between  1512  and  1514.  Durer's 
woodcut  of  Samson  (B.  2)  and  Israel  van  Meckenen  is  the 
subject  of  an  article  by  Dr.  David,  who  shows  that  Israel's 
engraving,  which  is  considered  to  be  of  1475,  certainly  had 
some  influence  on  Diirer  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject 
some  twenty  years  later.  It  is  still  a  question  whether  both 
compositions  may  not  have  been  derived  from  a  common 
original  by  the  Master  E.S.  Dr.  Josephi,  in  a  note  on  the  half- 
life-size  figures  in  the  Giistrow  Cathedral,  four  of  which  were 
lent  to  the  Exhibition  of  Ecclesiastical  Art  at  Schwerin,  shows 
that  in  vitality  and  dramatic  power  they  differ  widely  from  the 
local  plastic  art  of  Mecklenburg.  The  writer  conjectures  that 
they  may  be  the  work  of  a  S.  German  Master  of  conspicuous 
.ability  who  is  deserving  of  special  study.  In  "  Studien  zur 
Geschichte  des  Chorumganges",  the  history  and  development 
of  which  aroused  great  interest  among  German  and  French 
archaeologists  some  years  ago,  Dr.  Gall  begins  his  enquiry 
with  the  church  of  S.  Martin  at  Tours.  In  some  particulars  his 
opinion  runs  counter  to  that  of  M.  Lasteyrie,  who  was  led 
astray  by  the  writings  of  Chevalier.  L)R.  1'ak.acs  has  a  note 
on  Jonas  Bubenka,  an  Hungarian  wood-engraver  of  the  17th 
century.  The  writer  protests  against  the  erroneous  statements 
made  in  Thieme's  "  Kunstlerlexikon"  about  this  inferior  artist, 
who  is  unworthy  of  a  place  in  that  public.ition. 

Heft  5.  May. — Dr.  von  Sonnen'thal  dwells  upon  the 
importance  of  Sienese  painting  in  the  Quattrocento  and  of  its 
influence  upon  other  Italian  schools  at  this  epoch.  Speci.il 
attention  is  directed  to  Matteo  da  Siena.  Dr.  FauL  Weber 
writes  on  ttie  monastery  and  church  of  Herrenbreitungen  on 
the  Werra,  a  Benedictine  foundation  of  the  early  12th  century. 
Dr.  Haendcke  has  an  article  entitled:  "Diirer's  Selbstbild- 
nisse  und  "Konstruirte  Figuren".  Dr.  Mayer  questions  Dr. 
Meder's  attribution  to  II  Greco  of  a  drawing  in  the  Albertiiia, 
■Vienna.  In  the  writer's  opinion  it  is  more  probably  by  some 
"  mannerist  of  Parma  "  a  follower  of  Correggio.  Dr.  Marcus 
has  a  useful  note  on  Flemish  artists  who  worked  abroad,  from 
Claus  Sluyter  and  Claus  de  Werwe  down  to  artists  of  the  17th 
century  and  later.  .      .   .    ,, 

Heft  6.  June.  Dr.  Grisebach  institutes  an  enquiry  into  the 
question  of  architectural  motives  in  paintings  of  the  Nether- 
landish and  French  schools  of  the  15th  century,  a  contribution 
to  the  history  and  development  of  form  at  a  period  when  the 
Renaissance  had  not  as  yet  penetrated  to  northern  lands.  Dr. 
BoMBE    prints    the    lecture    which    he   delivered   before    the 
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Kunsthistorisches  Institut  in  Florence,  on  the  Riccardi  P<ilace 
and  its  recent  restoration.  The  proposal  to  found  a  Medici 
Museum  in  apart  of  the  Palace  is  hailed  as  an  admirable  scheme 
whereby  many  works  of  art  at  present  dispersed  in  museums 
and  buildings  in  Florence  would  be  reinstated  in  the  place  for 
which  they  were  produced.  Dr.  Kverth  has  an  article 
entitled:  "  Bildformat  und  Komposition  in  Raffaels  Stanzen  ". 
Unknown  isth-century  engravings  in  the  Museum  at  Berne  are 
discussed  by  Dr.  Besziger  ;  an  example  by  the  Master  of  1462  ; 
a  playing  card  of  the  school  of  the  iMeister  der  Spielkarten  ; 
and  a  sheet  which  is  perhaps  by  the  Meister  des  Dutuitschen 
Olbergs.  Dr.  N.\sse  publishes  a  drawing  by  Callot  which  he 
discovered  among  unknown  French  and  Italian  drawings  of 
the  17th  century  in  the  K.  Graphische  Sammlung,  Munich. 

Heft  7.  July. — Dr.  Schubring  brings  to  the  notice  of  German 
critics  the  highly  important  documents  discovered  two  years 
ago  by  Dr.  Biscako  which  proved  that  the  frieze  of  the  Baptist- 
ery of  S,  Satiro  at  Milan  and  the  large  terra-cotfa  group  of  the 
Pieta  in  the  same  church  were  both  by  an  otherwise  unknown 
sculptor,  Agostino  dei  Fonduti  of  Padua.  Dr.  Schubring  con- 
jectures that  he  must  have  been  born  at  Padua  between  1440- 
1450,  but  he  omits  to  mention  that,  though  two  of  Dr.  Biscaro's 
documents  speak  of  him  as  of  Padua,  another  refers  to  him  as  "  of 
Crenia  ".  In  view  of  these  discrepancies,  it  would  be  unwise  to 
make  any  assertions  on  the  subject.  Second  article  by  Dr. 
Grisebach  on  architectural  motives  in  northern  paintings.  The 
Mantegna  lately  in  the  Weber  Collection  is  discussed  by  Dr. 
Uhde-Bernays,  who  reproduces  it  side  by  side  with  the 
Imperator  Miindi  of  the  Mond  Collection,  which  is  not 
advantageous  to  the  Weber  picture.  Dr.  Stadler  writes  on 
the  constructive  plan  of  Multscher's  Sterzinger  altar-piece  ; 
modifies  some  of  his  former  opinions  and  corrects  the  erroneous 
views  of  other  writers  on  this  subject. 

Der  Cicerone.  Heft  7.  April,  igi2. — New  acquisitions  in 
the  Wallraf-Richartz  Museum,  Cologne  are  chronicled  by  Dr. 
Biermann  ;  among  them  interesting  examples  by  anonymous 
painters  of  the  early  school  of  the  Lower  Rhine  (Meister  der 
Verherrlichung,  M.  des  Marienlebens,  and  others). 

Heft  8.  April. — A  Madonna  and  Child  by  Quentin  Matsys 
in  a  private  collection  at  Leipzig  is  reproduced  and  discussed 
by  Dr.  Voigtlander,  who  mentions  a  number  of  other  pictures 
more  or  less  founded  upon  this  composition,  though  in  quality 
far  inferior  to  the  Leipzig  example. 

Heft  10.  May. — Dr.  Karlinger  treats  of  new  acquisitions 
in  the  National  Museum,  Munich,  among  them  many  admirable 
plastic  works  in  wood  and  stone. 

Heft  II.  June.— Dr.  Biermann  gives  an  account  of  the 
Collection  of  Baron  Herzog  at  Budapest. 

Heft  12.  June. — Dr.  Voss  restores  to  Antonio  Amorosi  a 
number  of  paintings  which  have  been  regarded  as  Spanish  and 
have  been  ascribed  to  Murillo,  Mazo,  and  even  to  Velazquez. 
Dr.  Hannover  has  an  interesting  note  on  the  majolica  of 
Verona,  which  is  of  the  utmost  rarity.  A  plate  in  an  English 
private  collection,  dated  1563  and  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Giov.  Battista  da  Faenza  "in  Verona",  was  until  recently 
believed  to  be  a  unique  example.  The  writer  is  now  able  to 
point  out  another  specimen  in  the  museum  at  Copenhagen 
dated  1547.  A  bust  of  Voltaire  by  Houdon,  recently  acquired 
by  a  Paris  dealer,  is  reproduced  and  its  pedigree  is  traced  from 
1795,  when,  after  the  Houdon  Sale,  it  passed  to  England  ;  after 
many  vicissitudes  it  has  now  returned  to  France. 

Heft  13.  July.— Dr.  Bode  writes  on  newly  discovered  and 
rehabilitated  works  by  Rembrandt.  One  formerly  in  a  Russian 
collection  was  considered  to  be  in  a  bad  condition.  Careful 
cleaning  disclosed  the  signature  of  Rembrandt  and  the  date 
1657,  and  proved  that  it  was  in  a  remarkably  good  state  of 
preservation.  A  Woman  Plucking  a  Fowl  was  regarded  with 
suspicion  at  the  Weber  Sale,  but  cleaning  has  placed  itsauthen- 
ticity  beyond  dispute  ;  the  date  is  said  to  be  after  1650,  Dr. 
Robert  Schmidt  writes  on  the  maiolica  of  Faenza  with  special 
reference  to  the  examples  in  the  Kunstgcwerbemuseum  at 
Berlin,  which  contains  one  of  the  best  and  richest  collections 
of  maiolica  in  existence. 

Zeitschrift  FiJR  Bii.dende  Kunst.  Heft  4.  January,  1912. 
— Contains  an  account  of  the  Bowes  Museum  by  Dr.  A.  Mayer, 
who  rectifies  some  of  the  attributions,  most  of  which  date  from 
the  time  of  the  owner  and  founder  of  the  museum,  Mr.  John 
Bowes.  The  suggestions  relating  to  the  numerous  Spanish 
pictures  are  notewortliy,  the  writer  being  a  wclUknown 
authority  on  this  subject. 


Heft  5.  February. — Dr.  Pauli  has  an  article  entitled  :  "Eine 
Naturstudie  Albrecht  Diirers  ",  in  which  he  treats  of  a  pen  draw- 
ing in  the  collection  of  M.  Bonnat,  with  the  date  1518,  and  the 
forged  monogram  of  Diirer.  He  considers  it  a  genuine  work 
belonging  to  the  last  years  of  the  15th  century,  possibly  the 
sketch  for  figures  in  one  of  the  series  of  the  Seven  Sorrows  of 
Maty  (Dresden),  and  in  the  woodcut  of  the  MartYidoni  of  the 
Ten  Tlioiisand.  The  authorship  of  Diirer  has  been  denied  in  the 
case  of  these  compositions,  but  Dr.  Pauli  does  not  concur  in 
this  opinion.  The  panels  at  Darmstadt  (fragments  of  the  altar- 
piece  of  S.  Dominic)  he  also  attributes  to  Diirer  and  considers 
them  to  be  earlier  in  date  than  the  Dresden  series. 

Heft  6.  March.— Drs.  Leonhardt  and  Bossert  publish 
their  researches  into  the  question  of  the  Housebook  Master. 
His  artistic  development  up  to  1485  is  discussed  on  the  evidence 
of  the  woodcuts.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writers  he  was  born  at 
Augsburg  between  1447  and  1452  and  removed  to  Ulm  in  1472 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  a  painter  and  miniaturist  of  merit. 
A  list  of  woodcuts  belonging  to  the  Ulm  period  (1472  to  the  end 
of  1474)  is  published  at  the  end  of  this  first  article.  Examples 
of  Chinese  and  Japanese  art  recently  acquired  for  the  Berlin 
museums  are  discussed  by  Dr.  Perzynski. 

Heft  7.  April. — An  admirable  reproduction  (an  etching  by 
Peter  Halm)  of  the  portrait  of  1456  in  the  Liechtenstein  Gallery 
is  given  with  a  note  upon  it  by  Dr.  Friedl.vxder.  The 
former  attribution  to  Fouquet  has  now  been  abandoned  and  the 
opinion  of  M.  Hulin  de  Loo  that  it  approaches  Jan  Van  Eyck 
and  is  probably  by  the  same  hand  as  the  Man  with  tlie  GUiss  in 
the  Louvre  (formerly  Wilczeck  Collection)  is  considered  most 
probably  correct.  A  terracotta  statue  of  S.  Sebastian  recently 
presented  to  the  Leipzig  Museum,  which  has  been  ascribed  to 
Rossellino,  is  discussed  by  Dr.  Biehl,  who  classes  it  with  a 
number  of  other  works  the  author  of  which  has  beeu  designated 
"der  Meister  der  Johannesstatuen  ".  This  artist  proceeded  from 
the  school  of  Verrocchio,  had  his  workshop  in  Florence,  and  was 
a  contemporary  of  Andrea  Sansovino,  with  whom  he  shows  a 
decided  connection.  Dr.  Zimmermann  writes  on  two  portraits 
which  he  ascribe,  to  Cornells  de  Vos,  though  both  have  been 
attributed  to  Van  Dyck.  One,  the  portrait  of  a  man  is  in  the 
Holscher-Stumpf  Collection,  Berlin  (formerly  Konigswiirter 
Collection,  Vienna) ;  the  other,  the  portrait  of  a  woman,  which 
he  believes  to  be  its  pendant,  is  in  the  Arenberg  Gallery  at 
Brussels. 

Heft  8.  May.— Dr,  Valentiner  gives  an  account  of  pictures 
by  Rubens  in  America.  Drs.  Leonhardt  and  Bossert  continue 
their  article  on  the  Housebook  Master,  They  deal  w.th  his 
"  Wanderjahre  ",  1475,  1476,  and  with  his  activity  in  Swabia, 
1477-80.  The  list  of  woodcuts  at  the  end  covers  the  years 
succeeding  his  journey  to  the  Netherlands  and  extends  to 
c.  1485. 

Heft  9.  June. — Dr.  Bode  reproduces  the  portrait  so-called 
of  Rembrandt's  father  in  the  Collection  of  Herr  Julius  Bohler 
at  Munich,  which,  though  recently  acquired  for  a  small  sum,  is 
now,  after  having  been  cleaned  by  Prof.  Hauser,  proved  to  be 
an  authentic  work  by  Rembrandt.  The  Spanish  pictures  in  the 
possession  of  the  King  of  Roumania  are  discussed  by  Dr.  von 
Loga.  Among  them  are  eight  examples  by  II  Greco,  and 
works  by  Antolinez,  Juan  Fernandez  Navarete,  called  "El 
Mudo  ",  and  others,  but  Goya  is  not  represented.  Dr.  Becker, 
under  the  title  "  Ein  neuer  Scheibenrissdes  Hausbuchmeisters", 
reproduces  a  drawing  in  his  own  collection  at  Leipzig,  which 
he  attributes  to  this  master  and  reproduces  beside  ittheexaniple 
at  Berlin  (Kunstgcwerbemuseum),  which  is  considered  to  be 
after  a  design  of  the  Housebook  Master. 

Blatter  vvr  Gemaldekunde.  June— December,  1911. — 
The  following  contributions  by  the  Editor,  Dr.  Frimmel,  may 
be  noted  in  this  useful  little  publication.  A  Pielii  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  von  Schwartz  at  Odenburg,  is  reproduced  and 
the  authorship  of  Martin  Hess  suggested.  Some  account  is 
given  of  pictures  in  the  Puthon  Collection,  Vienna,  which 
was  dispersed  in  the  19th  century.  A  portrait  by  Sandrart  in 
the  museum  at  Riga  is  reproduced,  tlie  date  (after  restoration) 
proved  to  be  1639  (not,  as  hitherto  supposed,  1650).  The  person 
represented  may  be  Peter  Speirinox  Silberkron.  Notes  on 
Rottenhammer  at  Venice  are  given.  An  early  work  by  Velaz- 
quez (Arundel  Club,  rrjog,  at  that  time  in  Scotland),  now  in  the 
museum  at  Budapest,  is  reproduced,  and  another  of  c.  1622,  San 
Isidro,  Labrador,  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Weil  at  Ragusa.  The 
Matsv.mszky  Collection  at  Vienna  and  its  recent  acquisitions  are 
chronicled. 
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January — June,  1912.— The  Liechtenstein  Gallery  is  discussed 
and  among  pictures  reproduced  are  :  Mansueti's  S.  Uavk 
dragged  as  a  Caplivc  through  the  Streets  of  Alexandria  ;  the 
newly  acquired  signed  Ceccharelli,  probably  of  1347  ;  and 
works  by  Palmezzano  and  others.  A  portrait  by  Adrian  Key, 
signed  with  his  monogram  and  dated  1574,  belonging  to  Herr 
von  Osmitz  at  Pressburg,  isreproduced  with  other  pictures  in  this 
important  and  rapidly  increasing  collection.  An  illustrated 
notice  of  the  Dormus  Collection  at  Lemberg  is  given.  In 
"  Reisebriefe  aus  Franzosischen  Provinz-Galerien  "  Dr. 
Peltzer  gives  some  account  of  pictures  at  Nancy,  Dieppe, 
Valenciennes,  Caen,  Dunkerque  and  Bergues. 

RECENT  ART   PUBLICATIONS* 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  ANTIQUITIES 
John  George,  Duke  of  Saxony.    Das  Katharinenkloster  am 

Sinai.     (10x7)    Leipzig  and  Berlin   (Teubner),  3  M.  50. 
Illus. 
BoEGNER  (T.).    Rothenburg  ob  der  Tauber.     (12x9)    Munich 

(Piper),  25  M.     Over  150  illus.,  some  in  colour. 
Fea  (A.).    Old  world  places,    (9x6)     London  (Nash),  los.  6d. 

net.     Illus. 
BIOGRAPHICAL  WORKS  AND  MONOGRAPHS 
Brune  (P.).     Dictionnaire  des  artistes  et  ouvrages  d'art  de  la 

France:    Franche-Comte.      (10x8)      Paris    (Bibliotheque 

d'Art  et  d'Archeologie). 
Baldinucci    (F.).      Vita    des    Gio.    Lorenzo    Bernini.      Mit 

Uebersetzung  und   Kommentar   von   A.   Riegl.      (10x7) 

Vienna  (Schroll),  10  M. 
Bruwaert  (L.).     Vie  de  Jacques  Callot,  gr.iveur  lorrain,  1592- 

1635.     Paris  (Soc.  pour  I'Etude  de  la  Gravure  fran^aise). 

Illus. 
ViTRY  (P.).    Carpeaux.    (8x5)    Paris  (E.  Levy),  3  fr.  50.  Plates. 
Peltzer  (R.A.).     Der  Hofmaler  Hans  von  Aachen,  seine  Schule 

und    seine   Zeit.     (15x11)    Vienna   (Tempsky).    Forming 

Vol.    XXX,   pt.  3  of   the  Austrian   Imperial   Collections' 

"Jahrbuch".     Illus. 
Stein  (H.).    Augustin  Pajou.     (12x8)    Paris  (E.  Levy),  40 fr. 

Photogravures  and  text  illustrations. 
Galland   (G.).     Hermann   Prell  :    Fresken,   Skulpturen    und 

Tafelbilder  des   Meisters.     Mit  Text  von  G.  G.     (23  x  17) 

Leipzig  (Baumgartner),    64  heliogravure  plates,  and  te.xt  in 

portfolio. 
Zimmermann  (E.  H.).    Watteau,  des  Meisters  Gemalde  in  182 

Abbildungen.  (10  x  7)  Stuttgart,  Leipzig  (Deutsche  Verlags- 

Anstalt),  8  M.     "Klassiker  der  Kunst". 

ARCHITECTURE 
ShUTE  (John).     The  first  and  chief  groundes  of  architecture. 

By  J.  S.,  painter  and  archytecte.     First  printed  in  1563.     A 

facsimile  of  the  first  edition.     With  an  introduction  by 

L.  Weaver.     London  ("Country  Life"),  15s.net. 
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'A    KNIOUT"   (THE    PKINCE    OF    ONEGLIA)    BY   V\\    DYCK.      DULWICH    GALLERY 


THE  PRINCE   OF  ONEGLIA  BY  VAN  DYCK 
BY  ALBERT  VAN  DE  PUT 


riirin. 


T  seems  probable  that  the  fine  portrait 
in  tiie  Dulwich  gallery,  of  a  "  Knight  " 
'attributed  to  Van  Dyck,  would  ere  this 
jhave  been  recognized  as  that  of  a  prince 
»of  Savoy,  had  it  been  lianging  at  Madrid 
Far  from  being  a  mere  school-produc- 
tion, moreover,  as  is  asserted  by  some  critics,  the 
work  must  apparently  be  identilied  with  one  the 
painter  is  known  to  have  executed,  but  which  has 
long  been  reputed  as  lost  [Plate  I]. 

The  identitication  here  proposed  depends  prim- 
arily upon  the  devices  figured  on  the  rich  suit  of 
armour  worn  by  the  personage. 

This  armour  is  similar  in  style  to  early  seven- 
teenth century  suits  or  pieces  preserved  in  the 
Madrid  and  Turin  armouries,  the  Estruch  Museum, 
Barcelona,  and  the  Wallace  Collection,  London. 
The  incised  ornament  of  all  these  includes  a  device 
consisting  of  branches  or  sprays— usually  three  in 
number— passed  through  an  open  crown  or 
coronet. 

In  a  recent  study  devoted  to  the  question  of 
Kubens's  as  opposed  to  Van  Dyck's  authorship 
of  the  picture,'  Sir  Claude  Phillips  accepts  the 
imprcsa  as  that  of  the  house  of  Monaco ;  an 
ascription  not  altogether  inspiring  contidence. 
To  the  writer  this  particular  device  speaks  as  the 
crown  or  coronet  enclosing  branches  of  pahn  ami 
laurel,  used  by  Charles  Emanuel  I,  duke  of  Savoy 
(1580-1630).-  Alternated  with  it,  in  the  spaces 
enclosed  by  a  trelliswork  of  /;;;;ci/s— these  eloquent 
of  the  ducal  house  and  its  collar  insignia' — the 
knots  conjoined  at  their  extremities  by  anchors  or 
grappling  hooks,  are  trophies  of  weapons,  borne 
also,  if  of  somewhat  different  design,  as  em- 
blematic insignia  by  Charles  Emanuel  and  his 
predecessor,  Emanuel  Philibert  of  Savoy  (d.  1580).* 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  Madrid  Armoury  (1898), 
the  crown- and" branch  device  is  recognized  as 
indicating  the  house  of  Savoy  in  the  case  of  the 
following  :  A.  350,  a  suit  identified,  if  tentatively, 
with  duke  Chailes  Emanuel  ;  a  youth's  suit  A. 
360-8,  stated  to  have  belonged  to  Philip  Emanuel, 
eldest  son  of  duke  Charles  Emanuel  ;  A.  369-76, 
a  full-size  suit,  bears  also  the  initials  E.  M.  P.,  a 
lion,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  breast-plate, 
a  castle;  A.  377  is  a  half-suit,  and  like  the 
foregoing,  its  ownership  is  attributed  to  prince 
Emanuel  Philibert,  Charles  Emanuel's  third  son. 

'  Riibcns  or  Win  Dyck,  Art  Joiirii.il,  AuSiist,  igir. 

^Giov.iniii  Kcrrn,  Tcatro  il'tml^n-sc,  parte  secoiul.t,  p.  53S, 
1623  ;  Litta,  Fiiiiii:;lic  cclcbri  italiaiic,  V,  Savoja,  med  il  3S. 

=  As  Willi  the  Collars  of  many  otiiui'  niedia-val  onlers  of 
cliivalry,  tint  c)f  the  Annunziata  iiislitiited  l)y  Amadeiis  VI  of 
Savoy,  j/ Cc);;/t;  Verde,  in  1363  or  1364,  contaliiL-d  the  person  il 
device  of  its  founder— the  knot,  or  luve-knot,  "  lac  d'anioiir  "  or 
"  ncEud  de  Savoie  ". 

■•  Lilta,  0/1.  cil. ,  medals  13,  35.  Two  anchors  crossed  in  saltire, 
hanging  from  a  knot  ensigned  by  a  coronet,  figure  upon  medals 
of  Charles  Emanuel's  eldest  son,  Philip  Kmam.el,  prince 
of  Piedm  int  (d.  1605),  Litta,  op.  cit.,  medals  138,  141. 
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The  Estruch  Museum  No.  1194  has  t.assets 
formed  of  single  plates,  unlike  the  Madrid  suits, 
which  in  this  particular  approximate  to  the  suit 
seen  in  the  painting,  by  having  tassets  of  many 
overlapping  ones.  In  this  suit  the  effect  of  the 
knots  is  obtained  by  groups  of  rings  at  the  sides 
of  the  spaces  containing  the  devices.'' 

At  Turin  on  C.  iSr,  182  (arm  pieces),  C.  230, 
231  (leg  armour),  E.  18  (salade),  of  Angelucci's 
catalogue  (1890),  the  devices  of  the  crown  with 
entiling  branches,  the  trophies,  and  the  knots 
occur,  the  salade  being  identified  as  once  the 
property  of  Amadeus  I,  Charles  Emanuel's  second, 
but  eldest  surviving  son  and  successor." 

The  Wallace  Collection,  No.  11 22,  a  suit  illus- 
trated by  Sir  Claude  Phillips  in  the  article 
mentioned,  has  tassets  composed  of  many  plates, 
and  reaching  to  below  the  knees.  Its  decoration 
coincides  with  that  of  Madrid  A.  369  in  exhibiting 
a  small  triple-towered  castle  at  the  centre  top  of 
the  breast-plate.  This  suit  has  a  third  device,  not 
seen  in  the  Estruch  specimen  nor  in  the  Dulwich 
representation,  of  two  hands  clasping  a  thunder- 
bolt.' 

II 
Many  details  of  Van  Dyck's  Italian  itinerary, 
from  1621  until  1627,  remain  uncertain.  It  is 
considered  probable  that  he  passed  through 
iMantua,  Milan  and  Turin  with  Alethea,  countess 
of  Arundel,  on  her  return  from  Venice  :  the 
countess  is  found  at  Turin  on  January  4,  1623. 
The  tnidition*  that,  here.  Van  Dyck  painted 
Charles  Emanuel  I,  his  heir-apparent  Victor 
Amadeus,  and  his  fifth  son  Thomas,  prince  of 
Carignano,  is  combated  by  count  Alessandro  di 
Vesme'  who  adduces  weighty  reasons  for  holding 
th  it  the  majority  of  works  attributed  to  this 
episode  in  the  artist's  life  either  date  from  another 
period  or  are  of  questionable  authenticity. 
According  to  Vesme,  the  original  of  the  Charles 
Emanuel  I,  engraved  by  Pierre  RochoUe  in  the 
Iconography,  was  probably  destroyed  in  the  con- 
flagration of  Rivoli  in  1691  ;  and  of  Victor 
Amadeus,   Van   Dyck  probably  never  executed  a 

^ilnsco-Armciia  de  D.  Jose  Estruch y  CiimcUa,V\.  LIX-LXI, 
i8g6. 

''  Suit  H.43  at  Turin,  ornamented  with  suns,  is  stated  to  have 
belonged  to  Pnnce  Emanuel  Philibert  (to  whom  at  Madrid 
A.  36;-76  and  A.  377  arc  attributed).  Its  allei^ed  connexion 
with  the  prince  appears  to  have  been  decided  for  Angelucci, 
Ciittdoilo,  p.  95,  1S90,  by  an  old  print  which  he  fails  to  describe. 

'  Unrecorded  by  Ferro.  Generally  speaking,  the  suits  of 
armour  show  devices  executed  upon  different  models  :  the 
Wallace  and  Estruch  suits  show  knots  which  are  hardly  the 
correct  mvuds  de  Snvoie  of  tlie  picture. 

8.\lichiels'  Vuu  Dycl;  et  scs  eleves,  iSSr,and  Vandyck  in  Itaty, 
in  the  London  revievv,  Minerva,  II,  18S0,  expound  this  version, 
according  to  which  the  portraits  of  the  duke  and  of  Victor 
Amadeus  are  probably  still  existing  in  the  private  apartments 
at  Turin. 

"  Van  Dyck,  peintre  de  portraits  dcs  princes  dc  Savote,  in  the 
Miscetlauea  di  Sloiia  italiana,  2  S. ,  IX  (XXI  V|,  and  separately, 
1SS5. 
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portrait ;  Carignano  was  painted  in  Flanders,  the 
artist's  receipt  on  account  of  an  equestrian  portrait 
(Turin),  and  a  half-length  (Berlin),'"  being  dated 
at  Brussels,  January  3,  1635.  It  may  likewise  be 
noted  that  the  inventory  of  works  (1635),  in  the 
palaces  at  Turin,  at  Mirafiori  and  of  some  at 
Rivoli,  by  Antonio  della  Cornia,  mentions  none 
by  the  Flemish  master." 

Returning  ^to  the  Dulwich  picture,  two  points 
there  are,  accepting  its  attribution  to  Van  Dyck, 
which  render  superfluous  further  scrutiny  of  a 
certain  resemblance  between  the  features  it  por- 
trays and  those  of  Charles  Emanuel  I  :  (i)  that 
the  duke,  born  in  1562,  was,  at  the  period  of  Van 
Dyck's  sojourn  at  Turin,  a  sexagenarian  ;  (2)  the 
omission,  unimaginable  of  any  sovereign  of 
Savoy,  in  such  a  portrait  as  this,  of  the  order  of 
the  Annunziata. 

Of  the  duke's  male  progeny  by  his  wife, 
Catherine,  a  daughter  of  Philip  II  of  Spain,  four 
sons  may  likewise  be  eliminated  from  the  inquiry 
as  follows  : — Philip  Emanuel,  the  eldest,  prince  of 
Piedmont,  died  aged  nineteen  at  ValladoJid  in 
1605,  upon  a  visit  to  the  court  of  his  uncle  Philip 
HI  of  Spain,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by 
two  younger  brothers. 

The  second  son  (afterwards  duke)  Victor 
Amadeus  was  born  in  1587.  The  difference  be- 
tween his  lineaments  and  those  seen  in  the  work 
under  discussion  is  accentuated  by  hair  growing 
low  over  the  temples,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
short  beard  or  imperial  he  wore  was  a  narrow 
pointed  growth.'-  He  also,  in  1623-4,  would  have 
been  depicted  with  the  Annunziata. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  sons  were  Maurice,  a 
cardinal  until  1642,  and  Thomas  Francis,  the 
prince  of  Carignano  of  the  equestrian  portrait  at 
Turin.  Emanuel  Philibert,  third  son  of  Charles 
Emanuel  I,  was  born  in  1588  (April  7).  This 
prince  passed  his  life  in  the  Spanish  service.  His 
career,  which  can  be  followed  in  the  pages  of 
Guichenon,  Litta,  Claretta,  Amore,  Roales  and  of 
the  Turin  Armoury  Catalogue  by  Angelucci,  opens 
in  1597  with  a  patent  of  naturalization  issued  by 
his  grandfather  Philip  II  ;  nomination  to  the 
priorate  of  the  Order  of  S.  John  of  Jerusalem  in 
Castile  and  Leon  followed  in  1598,  the  cross  and 
habit,  together  with  orders,  being  conferred  upon 
him  two  years  later.  In  company  with  his 
elder  brothers,  Philip  Emanuel  and  Victor 
Amadeus,  Emanuel  Philibert  set  out  for  Spain 
in  1603,  travelling  by  Nice  and  Barcelona ; 
P^rancisco  Roales,  his  panegyrist,  designates  the 
trio  upon    this  occasion,  "  knots,  of   union    and 

'"  Of  which  ail  inferior  version  exists  at  Windsor  Castle  ;  Cust, 
Anthony  van  Dyck,  1900,  p.  91. 

"Edited  by  Vesme,  Lc  Gallerie  nazionali  italiane.  III,  35, 
1897,  No.  454  is  a  small  landscape  by  "  Antonietto  Fiamniingo". 
An  inveatory  of  the  palace  of  Turin,  1C31,  published  by 
Campori,  Raccolla,  p.  73.  1870,  is  silent  as  to  Van  Dyck. 

'*  Cy.  the  bust  and  the  equestrian  statue  at  Turin  :  Litta ,  op.  cit. 
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friendship  in  the  blazon  of  Savoy,  to  the  existing 
link  of  the  C's :  Carlos  and  Catherina,"  their 
parents." 

The  growing  credit  of  Emanuel  Philibert  at 
the  court  of  his  relative,  whither  he  again  resorted 
in  1610,  is  alleged  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
his  relegation  by  the  duke  of  Lerma  to  the 
supreme  command  of  the  Spanish  forces  at  sea  : 
he  was  made  capitan  general  de  la  mar  in 
1612.  Created  prince  of  Oneglia  by  his  father  in 
1620,  and  by  Philip  IV,  governor  of  Sicily,  in  162 1 
(Dec.  24),  he  discharged  the  latter  office  with 
rectitude  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  class  in 
the  island.  As  a  building  viceroy  the  prince  left 
his  mark  upon  the  fortifications  and  port  of 
Messina,  and  elsewhere,  and  he  was,  shortly  before 
his  death,  according  to  Bellori,  painted  by  Van 
Dyck.  Bellori  says  :  "  The  wish  to  betake  himself 
to  Sicily  came  to  Antonio,  where,  prince  Filiberto 
being  at  the  time  viceroy,  he  executed  his  portrait. 
But  plague  and  the  death  of  the  prince  intervened  : 
to  whom  cardinal  Doria  succeeded,  and  Antonio, 
having  suffered  some  misfortune  in  Palermo,  left 
it  in  haste,  as  in  flight,  and  returned  to  Genoa"." 

This  accords  well  enough  with  the  known  cir- 
cumstances of  the  epidemic  which  raged  in 
Palermo  during  the  summer  of  1624,  and  which 
carried  ofif  the  viceroy  himself.  Plague  was 
introduced  into  Sicily  by  a  Tunisian  vessel,  the 
necessity  of  detaining  which  in  quarantine  was 
realized  too  late.  Palermo  was  declared  infected 
on  June  25,  1624.  The  viceroy  clung  to  his  post, 
but  was  attacked,  and  died  on  August  3  follow- 
ing. Van  Dyck,  in  turn,  had  dated  the  well- 
known  sketch  of  Sofonisba  Anguissola,  Palermo, 
July  12  of  that  year. 

Confirmation  of  the  existence  of  a  portrait  of 
Emanuel  Philibert  at  Palermo  before  his  death 
was  discovered  by  Count  A.  di  Vesme  in  the  original 
MS.  of  a  life  of  Emanuel  Philibert,  in  the  National 
Library,  Turin, '''  by  Gianfrancesco  Fiochetto,  the 
prince's  surgeon  whom  we  find  taxed  by  Roales 
with  unsuitably  treating  the  stricken  prince, 
although  he  had  twenty-seven  years'  experience  of 
his  master's  constitution.     The  facts,  corroborative 

^'Excquias  del  urcuissimo  principe  Eniannel  Filiberto,  p.  3 
verso,  Madrid,  1626.  Roales  accompanies  this  statement  by 
the  monogram  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Savoy,  the  crossed 
C's,  which,  accompanied  by  a  lac  d'amour  and  two  branches, 
is  found  on  a  medal  of  Charles  Emanuel  and  his  consort. 
Lilta,  op.  cit.,  28. 

'^  Le  vile  de' pittori,  sculiori  cd  architetti  modcrni,  parte  prima, 
p.  257.     1672. 

"  Van  Dycl;,  pcintre  de  portraits  des  princes  de  Savoie,  p.  20,  etc. 
Dr.  Cesare  Malranga  has  drawn  attention  to  another  MS. of  the 
life,  preserved  in  the  Palermo  Municipal  Library,  Bolletlino 
d'Arte  del  Ministcro  della  Pnbblica  Istnizione,  11, 13, 1908.  To  the 
scarcity  of  Vesme's  publication  must,  it  would  appear,  be  attri- 
buted the  circumstance  that  his  researches  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  writers  specially  concerned  with  the  Italian  episodes 
of  Van  Dyck's  career.  C/.  Matranga,  op.  aV.,  and  S.  J.  A. 
Churchill,  Burlington  Magazine,  XIV, 239, 1909.  M.  Menotti.in 
Archivio  storico  dell'  Arte,  X,  397,  1897,  gives  it  an  erroneous 
title. 
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to  a  certain  point,  of  Beliori's  statement  as  to  the 
painting  by  Van  Dyck  of  a  portrait  of  the  prince 
at  Palermo  may  be  dated  from  a  treaty  of  May 
i6,  1624,  between  the  dukes  of  Savoy  and  Mantua, 
entailing  Emanuel  Philibert's  renunciation,  for 
political  reasons,  of  the  Spanish  priorate  of  S. 
John  in  order  to  espouse  the  Princess  Mary  of 
Mantua.'^  Louis  Balbiano,  a  knight  of  S.  John, 
was  dispatched  to  the  prince  at  Palermo,  with 
letters  from  his  family  and  a  portrait  of  Mary 
Gonzaga  ;  but  to  avoid  giving  rise  to  suspicions  in 
the  viceroy's  Spanish  entourage  the  emissary  set 
out  ostensibly  for  Malta.  Fiochetto  saw  the 
likeness  delivered  to  the  viceroy,  whose  elation  he 
records,  as  well  as  his  request  that  P'iochetto 
should  take  charge  of  it.  Reciprocally,  the 
prince  had  executed  a  portrait  of  himself  which 
was  left  upon  a  table  in  a  room  ("  in  cubiculo 
Mosaico  "),  in  the  palace,  to  which  he  alone  had 
access.  Coming  thither  from  Mass  he  discovered 
the  picture  upon  the  floor  face  downwards. 
Inquiry  failed  to  elicit  the  cause  of  the  occurrence, 
no  one  having  entered  the  apartment  ;  Fiochetto 
then  relates  a  statement  of  Don  Francisco  Manuel, 
the  prince's  chamberlain,  that  Emanuel  Philibert 
took  the  fall  of  the  portrait  as  an  ill  omen  to  his 
health.  The  painter  of  the  portrait  is  not  men- 
tioned. 

Roales  gives  Oneglia's  age,  at  his  death,  as 
thirty-six  years,  three  months  and  seventeen 
(apparently  in  error  for  twenty-seven)  days, 
and  he  describes  him  as  of  more  than  medium 
stature,  well  built,  of  worshipful  countenance  ("de 
gran  veneracion  el  semblante  "),  his  face  extremely 
handsome,  not  fleshy,  of  a  proper  length,  forehead 
spacious,  eyes  blue,  the  pallor  of  his  cheeks  slightly 
tinged  with  red,  beard  and  hair  ruddy,  but  not 
deeply  so,  the  nose  well  proportioned  and  slightly 
curved  ("algo  corva  "),  the  lip  full.  Another  pen- 
picture,  by  Castagnini,  gives  the  prince's  eyes  as 
black  and  vivacious,  beneath  a  wide  brow  ;  his  hair 
wavy,  "  chi  non  I'amava  era  cattivo  e  chi  non  lo 
riveriva  era  uomo  vitioso."  This  would  seem 
likely  enough  of  him  of  the  painting  at  DuKvich, 
which  moreover  reflects  the  approximation  to 
Hapsburg  heaviness  in  mouth  and  chin,  the  cause 
of  an  apostrophe  by  Roales." 

Ill 

A  few  remarks  may  be  made  concerning  the 

bust  of  the  prince  of  Oneglia  at  Turin,  reproduced 

from  Litta,  but  with  its  pose  reversed.     While  this 

efiigy  [Plate  II]  shows  a  breastplate  bearing  the 

"A  precedent  for  this  change  of  state  on  the  part  of  a 
contemporary  grand-prior  of  S.  John  I  iind  in  Charles  of 
Valois,  duke  of  Angouleme,  natural  son  of  Charles  IX  of 
France.  Born  in  1573,  and  destined  from  his  youth  to  the 
order  of  Malta,  of  which  he  became  grand-prior  in  France,  this 
personage  resigned  the  dignity  and  his  orders  to  marry,  by 
Papal  dispensation,  in  1591,  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Henri  I, 
duke  of  Montmorency.     He  died  in  1650. 

""  Austriaca  loviai  physionomia.caracter  del  Fortuna  mayor, 
temperaraento  Principe",  etc.,  o/.c;/.,  pp.  2  verso— 3. 


insignia  of  the  order  of  S.  John — a  cross  of  eight 
points — the  Dulwich  portrait  exhibits  no  such 
token  of  its  subject's  connexion  with  the  order. 

As  regards  this,  it  has  been  seen  that  the  portrait, 
the  story  of  which  is  recorded  by  Fiochetto,  was 
kept  sequestered  in  a  chamber  which  Emanuel 
Philibert  alone  might  enter,  ("  princeps  solus 
cubiculo  claudit  etaperit").  The  motive  for  this 
seclusion  can  be  divined  were  the  portrait  to 
reflect  the  change  from  the  military-religious  state 
which  is  known  to  have  been  contemplated  by  the 
prince  at  this  epoch.  In  the  bust  the  prince, 
younger  of  years,  wears  a  breastplate  betokening, 
by  a  usual  expedient,  his  connexion  with  the  order 
of  S.  John.  In  the  portrait  under  discussion 
appears  a  layman  in  armour  which  there  are 
weighty  grounds  for  holding  to  be  one  of  a  number 
of  suits  worn  by  the  family  of  Charles  Emanuel  I 
of  Savoy.  How  close  the  physical  traits  of  this 
personage  are  to  those  enumerated  of  the  prince 
by  Roales  has  been  seen.  The  same  may  be  urged 
of  the  bust  in  all  its  features  excepting  the  nose, 
its  contour  exaggerated  by  shadow. 

Count  di  Vesme  alludes,  somewhat  unexpectedly, 
to  the  Turin  bust  as  the  only  monument  likely  to 
help  the  inquirer  to  a  discovery  of  the  missing 
portrait.'*  He  remarks  the  presence  of  the  insignia 
of  the  order  of  S.  John,  and  the  absence  of  the 
Golden  Fleece — which  Claretta  alleges  was  con- 
ferred upon  Oneglia  in  1613  —  as  attributable 
to  the  bad  relations  then  existing  between  his  house 
and  Spain  :  to  this  it  must  be  objected  that  the  roll 
of  Fleece  Knights  includes  Charles  Emanuel  of 
Savoy's  name,  his  subsequent  repudiation  of  the 
honour  notwithstanding  ;  from  its  silence  in  respect 
to  Emanuel  Philibert  there  can  surely  be  but  one 
conclusion. 

There  transpires  from  Count  di  Vesme's  public- 
ation, beside  the  reason  for  the  secrecy  with  which 
the  prince's  portrait  was  guarded,  a  conclusion 
specially  germane  to  the  present  inquiry,  and  one 
to  which  independent  consideration  of  the  his- 
torical facts  led  the  author  also,  ere  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  Count  di  Vesine's  paper. 
In  other  words,  the  portrait  of  the  viceroy  executed 
in  1624  would  not  in  the  circumstances  exhibit 
the  insignia  of  S.  John,  an  order  that  required 
celibacy  of  its  members.  With  regard  to  the 
Dulwich  picture,  moreover,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  absence  of  any  other  order-insignia 
is  implied  in  the  case  of  one  who,  like  Emanuel 
Philibert,  was  still  a  prior  of  S.  John  at  the  period 
of  the  1624  portrait. 

Some  further  minutiae,  in  conclusion: — 

What  may  be  a  black-letter  P  (for  Philibtrtus  ?), 
terminating  in  a  flourish,  appears  on  the  armour 

"  Cf.  also  his  Sci,5,4</u  d'icoiioi^ni/ui  Sabuiula  in  the  Alii  of 
the  Turin  Socicid  di  Archcologia  c  Belle  Aiii,  T,  p.  186,  1887; 
this,  in  addition  to  Litta's  version  of  the  bust,  mentions  only  an 
engraved  portrait  in  Roales,  which  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
cither  in  that  work  or  separately. 
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above  (he  light  wrist  of  the  subject  of  the  portrait 
[Plate  II].  A  corresponding  initial  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  crown  device  at  this  place  is, 
perhaps,  too  blurred  for  identification. 

It  is  a  coincidence  that  the  year  preceding  the 
painting  of  this  portrait— if  allowed  to  be  the  work 
of  1624— should  have  been  signalized  by  a  sump- 
tuary regulation  of  Philip  IV  forbidding  the  use  of 
luxurious  lace  collars  and  ruffs.      A   change  of 


neckgear  was  thus  provoked  which  can  be  traced 
in  the  portraits  of  that  monarch's  reign,  but  it  is 
certain  that  many  beaux  remained  true  to  the 
older  fashion.''-'  Roales  (1626)  depicts  on  a  small 
scale  a  funeral  effigy  of  Emanuel  Philibert,  wearing 

a  ruff.  , 

19  A.  Morel-Fitio,  Etudes  stir  l'Espn!>nc,  3rd  series,  viii,  1904. 
The  portraiU  of  the  viceroys  of  Naples,  in  P.irnno,  II,  1692, 
show  the  duke  of  Ossuna,  viceroy  1616-20,  in  a  "  gohlla  ;  the 
count  of  Leraos,  his  predecessor,  in  a  ruff. 


ASPECTS  OF  DEATH  IN  ENGLISH  ART  AND  POETRY- 
BY  WILLY  F.  STORCK 

CATALOGUE  RAISONNE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIONS 
I.  MuKAL  Paintings. 

I.  Ampncy  Critcis,  Gloiiccskrsliirc.  Fijlcenlh 
century. 

In  1871  were  discovered,  painted  on  the  south 
wall,  a  king,  a  queen  and  an  ecclesiastic  together 
with  a  skeleton  ;  in  the  centre,  a  large  cross  ;  and 
above  each  figure,  an  inscription,  of  which  all 
except   two   were   illegible.     Above   the   skeleton 

appeared  : 

Alive  be   .  .   . 
To  that  ye  be 

and  above  the  ecclesiastic  who  probably  pointed 

to  death  : 

Ye  men  ye  be 
This  that'ye  see 


-II 


These  paintings  were  destroyed. 

"Journal  of  the  British  Aich:eological  Association", 
XXV,  p.  193;  "Parish  Magazine",  May,  1871  :  Keyser 
(C.  E.),  "List  of  Buildings  having  Mural  Decorations", 
3rd  ed.,  1883,  p.  7. 

2.  Baidii'dl,  Suffolk.     Sixtccnlh  century. 

In  1853,  when  the  church  was  restored,  were 
discovered  painted  on  the  north  wall  of  the  nave 
three  crowned  skeletons,  "  figures  of  death  with  all 
his  dreadful  accompaniments  ".  These  paintings 
were  soon  whitewashed  over  again. 

"Proceedings  cf  the  Suffolli  Institute  of  ArLh:eoIogy  ", 
1854,  11,  p.  43  ;  Parker,  "  Eccles.  and  Arctiit.  Topography  of 
England",  Fart  VII  (Suffolk),  1855,  No.  360  ;  Keyser,  p.  16. 

3.  Barnstaple,  Devonsliive.     Fourteenth  centnty. 
On  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  over  the  tower-arch, 

was  discovered  part  of  a  large  subject,  probably 
the  Trois  Moris  et  Trois  Vifs. 
Keyser,  p.  ig. 

4.  Baltic,  Sussex.    Fourteenth  century. 

In  1846,  the  paintings.still  extant, were  discovered 
over  the  chancel-arch.  The  living  are  represented 
as  King  and  Queen  with  another,  seated  figure  ;  on 
the  other  side  stand  two  skeletons  while  a  third 
seems  to  be  seated.  The  proverb ;  Mors  sceptra 
ligonibns  equal,  appears  written  on  scrolls. 

"  Athenceum  ",  1847,  p.  947;  "  Journ.  of  the  Brit.  Arch 
Assoc.",  II,  1847,  p.  151  ;  Langlois,  "  Essai  historique,. 
pliilosophique  et  pittoresque  tur  les  danses  des  morts", 
1S52,  I,  p.  234;  "Builder",  1S64,  p.  733;  "  Arch:eo- 
logicdl  Journal",  V,  p.  i6g,  XXI,  p.  218;  Michel  (A.), 
"Histoire  generalede  I'art ",  1907,  III,  i,  p.  315. 


5.     Belion,     Suffolk.      Fifteenth     century.     [See 
Plate  I,  e,  facing  page  250.] 

The  paintings  still  extant  were  discovered  in  1848 
when    the    whitewash   was   cleaned.     There   was 
evidently  once  a  representation  of  S.  Christopher 
with  the  Trois'Morts  et  Trois  Vijs,  which  was  painted 
over.     Nearly  in  the  centre  stands  a  cross  ;  on  the 
left  are  three  figures  on  horseback,  richly  attired. 
From  the  distant  view  of  spires,  houses  and  mills, 
which  surmount   the  hills  in  the  background,  it 
seems  that  the  equestrian  figures  are  hunting  in  the 
vicinity  of   some  large   town.     The   figures   and 
horses  are  varied  in  attitude  and  expression.     The 
foremost  seems  to  be  a  man  somewhat  advanced 
in  years.     He  is  reining  in  his  horse,  and  gazing 
with  evident  surprise,   but  little   sign  of  fear,  at 
the  strange  apparitions  before  him.     A  label  repre- 
sents him  exclaiming  :  "  O  benedicite,  what  want 
ye".     Immediately  behind  him  is  the  figure  of  a 
very  young  man  who  has  brought  his  horse  to  a 
sudden  halt ;  he  is  looking  down,  with   his  right 
hand  raised,  as  if  he  would  fain  avert  the  awful 
sight   that   meets  his   eyes.     His  label  runs:  "A 
marvelus   syte  ys   that  I  se ".     The  third  figure, 
whose  age  seems  midway  between  the  two  already 
described,  has  fairly  turned  round   his  horse,  and 
is  in  the  very  act  of  galloping  away,  giving  an 
alarmed  look  behind  him,  and  saying  sornething 
not  yet  clearly  deciphered,  concluding  with  the 
words  :'*...  wyl  I  tlee ".     On  the  other  side  of 
the  cross  stand  three  skeletons,  highly  animated  in 
action  and  expression  ;  they  arrest  the  course  of 
the  noble  equestrians  ;  their  hands  (or  rather   the 
hand-bones)  are  uplifted  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
right  hand  of  the  foremost  seems  to  be  touching  or 
directing  attention  to  the  cross. 

■■  Archasol.  Journal",  XXI,  p.  218,  XXX,  p.  193  ;  "  E  i.st 
Anglian  Notes  and  Queries",  II,  p.  326;  "  E.ist  Suttolk 
Illustrated  "  (Bury  St.  Edmunds),  1909,  Part  VIII,  p.  207  ; 
"  Norfolk  Archaeology",  II,  p.  405;  and  a  private  letter 
from  the  Rector,  the  Kev.  K.  H.  Caultey. 
6.  Bovey  Tracey,  Devonshire.  Fifteenth  century. 
[See  Plate  I,  b,  facing  page  250.] 

The  living  are  crowned  and  one  of  them  wears 
long  sleeves  hanging  down  to  the  knees.  A  hawk 
is  perched  on  the  left  hand  of  the  hindmost  figure  ; 
the  two  others  bear  sceptres,  as  ensigns  of  royalty. 
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DETAIL    OF   THE    "  KNIGHT  "    BY    VAN    DYCK.         DULWICH 
GALLEKY 


BUST   OF    PHILIBERr  OF  SAVOY  FOKVIERLY    IN   THE    GAl.LEKIA    KEAI.E, 
TURIN 

"THE   PRINCE   OF   ONEGI.IA ''    BY   VAN   DYCK 

PLATE   II 
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PAINTING    OF    THE    "  IROIS    MOKTS    ET   TROIS    VIFS  "  FOR  »IE  ;JLY  ON   THE    NJRni   WALL  OF   S.    ANDREWS   CHURCH.  GORLESTON    PIER, 
SUFFOLK 
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ASPECTS   OF    DEATH    IN    ENGLISH    ART    AND    POETRY-  II 


Aspects  of  Death  in  English  Art  and  Poetry 


The  foremost  is  pointing  to  a  group  of  three  skele- 
tons, standing  hand-in-liand.  Behind  him  are  the 
words  :  "  Byholdandsee"  [  .  .  what  we  must  be]. 
In  another  group  is  a  feathered  S.  Michael  stand- 
ing on  a  seven-headed  dragon  and  weighing  souls. 
Beyond  him  is  the  Virgin  crowned  with  a  nimbus, 
and  surrounded  by  figures  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 
[Miss  M.  P.  Perry,  who  has  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  psychostasis  in  Christian  art  which  will  be 
published  immediately  in  these  pages,  suggests  that 
the  looped  line  connecting  the  figure  of  the  Virgin 
with  the  scale  nearer  to  her  (in  our  illustration) 
represents  her  girdle  which  fell  miraculously  from 
heaven  into  the  hands  of  the  apostle,  S.  Thomas, 
when  he  doubted  her  Assumption,— Ed.] 

"  Exeter  Diocesan  Architect.  Society  ",  VI,  p.  310,  pi.  39. 

7.  Cliarhvood,  Sitney.  Foniiccnlli  century.  [See 
illustration  from  Plate  I,  F,  facing  page  250.] 

In  1858  were  discovered,  painted  in  the  south 
aisle,  three  Kings  on  horseback  and  three  skeletons 
standing  upright. 

[Close  to  one  of  the  skeletons  is  plainly  visible 

a  nude  human  leg  to  about  halfway  up  the  thigh, 

on  a  very  much  larger  scale  than  the  Kings  and 

_  skeletons  ;    perhaps  a   fragment   of   the  giant,  S. 

'  Christopher. — Ed.] 

"Arch.-eol.  Journ.",  XVI,  p.  89,  XXI,  p.  214;  Keyser, 
p.  61  ;  -'County  Cliurches"  (Surrey),  by  T.  E.  Morris,  1910, 
p.  4. 

8.  Ditchiiighaiii,  Norfolk.  Fourteenth  centnry. 
[See  illustration,  Plate  I,  D,  facing  page  250.] 

In  the  middle  of  the  north  wall  were  once  visible 
three  crowned  figures  of  old  men.  Behind  the 
first  was  a  falcon  and  two  small  birds  ;  two  of  the 
figures  held  sceptres  in  their  hands,  and  the  third 
a  long  shafted  axe.  All  three  seem  to  have  been 
seated.  Next  them  stood  three  crowned  skeletons, 
curiously  depicted,  their  bones  being  treated  in  a 
highly  conventionalized  manner  somewhat  resem- 
bling armour.  The  figure  with  the  axe  held  in 
his  right  liand  the  end  of  a  scroll  on  which  the 
only  words  legible  were  "My  ares  (=heirs)". 
Above  the  skeletons  also  were  labels  bearing  the 
legend:  "So  were  we".  The  background  was 
ornamented  with  trees  below  and  stars  above. 
To-day  all  remains  of  the  paintings  have  been 
destroyed. 

"  Gentleman's    Magazine ",   New   Sen,   XXVIII,    1847, 

p.  525  ;  "  Arch.xol.   Journ.",  V,  1848,   p.  70,  XXI,  p.  217  ; 

"  Norfolk  Arch;eoloyy  ",  II,  p.  405. 

9.  Edwortli,  Bedjordsltire.   Fourteenth  centnry. 
In  restoring  the  chancel  arch,  was  discovered, 

behind  the  plaster,  a  painting  representing  two 
kings  and  two  skeletons.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
a  Dance  oj  Deatli,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was 
really  the  legend  of  the  Trois  Afortxet  Trois  I'i/s. 
The  painting  was  destroyed  unavoidably,  because 
the  chancel  arch  was  falling. 

Keyser,  p,  309,  and  a  private  letter  from  Kev.  K.  W. 
Spurway. 

ID.  Evenley,  Northainptonsliire. 

Traces  of  standing  skeletons,  which  Keyser  sup- 


poses   were  fragments    of   the  Trois    Rois    Moris, 
were  once  visible  here. 
Keyser,  p.  310 

11.  Fctcham,  Surrey. 

In   1857,  paintings  were   discovered    here,   but 
were  soon  whitewashed  over.     Keyser  affirms  that 
they  represented  the  Trois  Moris  et    Trois  Vifs. 
Keyser,  p.  106. 

12.  Gorleston  Pier,  SnJJotJ:.  Fifteenth  century. 
[See  Plate,  facing  page  314.] 

In  1872  paintings  were  discovered  in  S.Andrew's 
Church.  On  the  north  wall  was  a  representation  of 
S,  Christopher;  and  farther  east  of  the  three  living 
and  three  dead  kings — a  young  handsome  king 
with  a  crown  attended  by  two  older  men  coming 
face  to  face  with  the  three  skeletons.  On  all  sides 
flowers  were  to  be  seen.  To-day  the  frescoes  have 
disappeared. 

"Antiquary'',  1872,  II,  p.  184  ;  "Journal  of  the  British 
Archreol,  Assoc,  XXXVI,  p.  229  ;  "  East  Suffolk  Illustrated" 
(Bury  St.  Edmunds),  1909,  Part  II,  p.  41  ;  Forbes  ( \lcx. 
Philipp),  "  Gorleston  and  its  Parish  Church  ",  1894. 

13.  Hurstbourne  Tarrant,  Hampshire.  Four- 
teenth centnry. 

Paintings,  still  extant,  were  discovered  here 
about  twenty-five  years  ago  when  the  church  was 
being  restored.  They  were  much  damaged  in  the 
discovery  and  are  in  an  imperfect  condition  ;  the 
figures  of  the  living  and  dead  kings  are,  however, 
fairly  distinct  on  the  north  wall  of  the  aisle.  On 
the  east  side  are  the  three  skeletons  painted  in 
yellow,  with  a  yellow  tree  between  each  of  them. 
On  the  west  side  are  the  three  kings  represented  on 
foot.  The  first  is  bearded,  richly  habited  and 
holding  up  his  left  hand  ;  he  has  deep  red  shoes 
and  seems  to  be  addressing  the  skeletons.  The 
next  is  also  bearded,  but  younger  ;  his  head  is 
turned  away,  as  though  he  were  speaking  to  the 
third.  The  figure  of  this  third  king  is  nearly  all 
destroyed.  A  scroll  border  runs  above  the  picture, 
and  a  scalloped  pattern  below.  The  crowns  are 
of  an  early  type  ;  the  date  may  be  the  time  of 
Edward  III. 

"  Arch;eolog.  Journal",  53,  1896,  p.  171  ;  A  photograph 
was  kindly  given  to  me  by  Kev.  R.  S.  Arrowsmilh,  but  the 
figures  are  too  faintly  visitjle  for  reproduction  here. 

14.  Gttemsey,  Cliannel  Islauils,  Fourteentli  cen- 
tury. 

In  the  church,  8.  Marie  du  Chastel,  near  the 
tower,  is  the  representation  of  the  three  living  and 
three  dead   kings. 

"Archaeol.  Journ.",  XLII,  18S5,  p.  264:  "Athcn.xum '', 
1885,  I,  p.  34yA  ;  Keyser,  p.  116. 

15.  Jersey,  Cliannel  Islands.     Fifteenth  century. 
Concerning  paintings  in  the  parish  church  of  S. 

Clement,  the  only  records  that  we  have  are  of  the 
feet  of  horses,  a  hound,  the  leg  of  a  horseman, 
and  the  remains  of  this  legend  : 

.  .  .  nieiites 

.  .  .  veritcs 

.  .  .  comptes 

.  .  .  hontes, 

with  the  following  complete  verse  : 
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Helas  saincte  Marie  et  quesse 
Les  troys  mors  qui  sont  cy  hidieux 
M'ont  fait  mectre  en  grande  tristesse 
De  les  voyr  aussi  piteulx. 
"Revue   archeologique  ",    II,    184S,  p.    243;    "Bulletin 
monumental ",L,  300,  L.340  ;  "  Archosol.  J ourn.", XXXVII, 
p.  106;  "  Bulletin  arct.fealogique"  ,  1807,  P-  n?  ;  "  Congres 
arched,  de  Fiance",  1883,  p.  308  ;  Keyser,  p.  14=;. 
16.  Knochnoy  Abbey,   County   Gahvay,   Ireland. 
Fourteenth  Century.     [See  Plate  I,  A,  facing  page 

250-] 

On  the  monument  of  Cathal,  the  founder  ('died 

1224)  or  on  the  north  wall  of  chancel  were  the 
remains  of  paintings,  representing  Christ  on  the 
cross  and  the  three  living  and  dead  kings.  One 
of  the  living  was  bearded  ;  the  two  others  young, 
with  swords  and  falcons.  The  king  in  the  middle 
was  said  to  be  Roderick  O'Conor,  monarch  of 
Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  English  invasion.  He 
held  in  his  hand  the  leaf  of  some  plant,  probably 
to  denote  his  being  lord-owner  of  the  whole  king- 
dom ;  the  princes  on  each  side  were  supposed  to 
be  his  vassals.  The  legends  on  the  scrolls  are  very 
curious  :  "  manz  •  mur  •  raur  "  and  "  Ora  pro 
animabus  Malachie,  incollain,  et  chouchubhiur 
hieddichan  qui  fieri  fecet".  According  to  another 
report  the  skeletons  are  said  to  be  members  of  the 
sept  of  Manus  O'Conor,  which  became  extinct  in 
1295,  while  the  living  were  said  to  be  the  legal  pre- 
decessors of  Finola,  Ardh  or  Hugh,  Feidhlimidh 
and  Cathal.  This  historical  interpetration  seems  to 
bea  later  one.  Itobscuredthe  real  meaning,  the  Trois 
Rots  Morts  et  Trois  Vi/s.  Similarly,  a  martyr- 
dom of  S.  Sebastian  was  said  to  represent  an 
event  in  Irish  history — the  slaughter  of  Dermod 
MacMorogh's  son  because  his  father  had  joined  the 

English. 

Grose.  "  Antiquities  of  Ireland  '',11, 1795,  p.  49  ;  Ledwich, 
"Antiquities  of  Ireland",  ist  ed.,  p.  282,  2nd  ed.,  1S03, 
p.  520,  PI.  XXXVIII  ;  Hardiman  (J),  "  The  History  of  the 
Town  and  County  of  Gahvay  ",  1820,  p.  45  ;  "  Proceedings 
of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy",  VI.  p.  4.  According  to  a 
note  in  the  "  Archreol.  Journ.",  XX,  p.  180,  a  drawing  of 
the  full  size  of  the  original  was  shown  in  the  Dublin 
Exhibition,  1863,  by  the  Fine  Arts  Committee. 

17.  Limpcnhoe,  Norfolk.     Fourteenth  century. 
According  to  the  late  Canon    Husenbeth,  the 

representation  of  the  three  living  and  dead  kings 

was  to  be  found  here. 

"  Arch;eolog.  Journ.",  XXI,  p.  219  ;  Keyser,  p.  316. 

18.  Lutterworth,  Leicestershire.     Fourteenth  ecu- 

tury. 

The  three  living  kings  were  to  be  seen  on  the 
south  wall  of  the  south  aisle. 

"Associated  Architect.  Societies'  Repts.",  IX,  p.  cxviii, 
252  ;  Keyser,  167. 

19.  Raunds,  Northamptonshire.   Fifteenth  century. 
On  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  are  represented 

the  three  living  kings,  richly  dressed  and  followed 
by  hounds  ;  to  the  left  the  three  skeletons  are 
standing.  The  scrolls  cannot  be  deciphered.  On 
the  same  wall  westwards  are  represented  S. 
Christopher  and  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins. 

"Arch»ol.  Journal.",  XXXIV,  1877,  p.  227;  Suffling 
(E.  K.),  "  Epitaphia '',  London,  1909,  p.  56. 
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20.  Seething,  Norfolk. 

According  to  Keyser,   the    Trois  Morts  together 
with  S.  Christopher  were  represented  over  or  by 
the  north  door.     They  are  now  destroyed. 
Keyser,  p.  225. 

21.  Slapton,  Northamptonshire.   Fifteenth  century. 
The  Annunciation,  and  the  Trois  Morts  et  Trois 

Vifs,  together  with  The  Martyrdom  of  S.  Edmund, 
were  represented  in  the  north  aisle. 

"  Archceol.  Journ.",  XXXIV,  233  ;  "  Associated  Architc-t. 
Societies'  Repts.",  XII,  p.  LXXV ;  Keyser,  p.  229, 

22.  Stokcsby,  Norfolk. 

On  the  south  wall  was  formerly  visible  a 
crowned  figure  on  horseback  with  a  hare  and  two 
hounds  at  his  feet.  The  horse  was  connected  by 
traces  with  another  immediately  behind  him.  On 
the  other  side  were  three  skeletons.  The  repre- 
sentation was  formerly  regarded  as  referring  to  the 
history  of  S.  Edward,  king  and  martyr.  To-day 
all  the  paintings  are  whitewashed  over. 

"  Norfolk  Archxology  ",  V,  p.  291  ;  Keyser  p.  2)o, 

23.  Tettenhall,  Staffordshire.    Fourteentli  century. 
On  a  wall  of  Lord  Wrottesley's  chancel  were 

discovered  three  skeletons  and  a  green  tree,  with 
a  legend  underneath.  They  were  regarded  as 
remains  of  a  Dance  of  Death,  but  are  more  probably 
parts  of  our  legend. 

•'Archa.'ol.  Journ.",  XXI,  p.  219;  "Gent.  Mag.",  New 
Ser.,  XVII,  1842,  p.  199  ;  Keyser,  p.  249. 

24.  Whaddon,  Buckinghamshire.  Fourteenth 
century. 

In  the  "  Alphabetical  index  of  the  principal 
objects",  Keyser  (p.  400)  enumerates  Whaddon 
as  having  mural  painting  of  the  Trois  Morts  et 
Trois  Vifs. 

25.  Wickhampton,  Norfolk.  Fourteenth  century. 
[See  illustration  from  a  photograph,  Plate  I,  c, 
facing  page  250.] 

On  the  north  wall  of  the  aisle  are  three  standing 
skeletons  ;  and  opposite,  to  the  right,  three  kings  at 
different  stages  of  life,  young,  middle-aged  and  old. 
The  two  parts  are  bordered  and  separated  by  grow- 
ing tree  trunks  indicating  a  wood.  In  the  fore- 
ground a  young  huntsman  is  seen  holding  in  leash 
a  greyhound  straining  to  pursue  a  fleeing  hare. 

By  the  good  offices  of  Mrs.  L.  L.  A.  Panter  a 
photograph  was  taken  for  me  from  a  tracing  made 
by  two  engineers.  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  Mrs.  Panter's  kind  assistance  and 

interest  in  my  inquiries. 

'•Norfolk  Archaeology  ",  VII,  2;  ".Memoirs  illustrative 
of  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Bristol  and  the  Western 
Counties",  1853  ;  "  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Archaeological 
Institute",  Bristol  volume,  p.  Ixxii ;  "Victoria  History  of 
the  Counties  :  Norfolk"  (G.  E.  Fox),  II,  p  547  ;  "  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Sc  tiand",  XLV, 
p.  368. 

26.  Wymondham  Abbey,  Norfolk.  Fourteenth 
century. 

In  1834  paintings  were  discovered  on  the  south 
side  of  the  nave  consisting  of  three  skeletons,  with 
a  cloud  above  them ;  and  three  richly  attired 
figures,  fat  and  well  liking  ;  the  third  and  last  figure 
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was  on  horseback,  and  wore  on  his  head  a  triple 
crown  :  below  him  was  a  wood  in  which  wild 
beasts  with  hares  and  hounds  were  visible. 

"Archxol.  Jourii.",  XXI,  p.  219;  "  Norfolk  Archxol.", 
II,  p.  404  ;  "  Archaeologia",  XXVI,  p.  290  ;  Keyser,  p.  293. 

II.  Manuscripts. 

21.  AvunddPiaUo:  London.  Brit.Miis.  Ar.,  8^, 
/.  127.  Fonriecnth  caittiiy  (cite.  1308).  [See  Plate 
II,  I,  facing  page  255.] 

The  beautiful  miniature  is  composed  m  two  parts, 
separated  by  a  vertical  line.  To  the  left  stand  the 
three  kings,  wearing  crowns  and  rich  robes.  The 
foremost  holds  in  his  left  hand  a  falcon  and  with 
his  right  the  hand  of  his  neighbour.  In  the  corner 
stands  a  king  folding  his  hands  and  holding  a 
sceptre  between  them.  To  (he  right  are  the  skele- 
tons. The  background  of  this  side  is  powdered 
with  daisy  buds.  I  have  proved  in  a  special  essay 
("  Monatshefte  fiir  Kunstwissenschaft  ",  IV,  p.  123) 
that  this  miniature  resembles  in  almost  every  detail 
the  representation  of  the  same  subject  in  a  French 
manuscript  of  the  thirteenth  century  (Paris,  Arsenal 
Ms.  3142,  f.  311).  Above  the  Arundel  miniature 
are  the  following  inscriptions  ;  over  the  living 
kings  :  "  Ich  am  afert  |  Lo  whet  ich  se  )  Me 
thinketh  hit  beth  develes  thre";  and  over  the 
skeletons  :  "  Ich  weswel  fair  |  Such  scheltou  be  | 
For  Codes  love  bewer  by  me  ". 


"Arch.  Journ.",  1848,  p.  70,  XXI,  p.  218;  "Journal  of 
the  lirit.  Arch.  Ass.",  II,  1847,  p.  151  ;  "  Serapeum  ",  VIII, 
p.  136  ;  "Catalogue  of  MSS.  in  the  Brit.  Mus.",  new  series, 
Vol.  I,  1834,  No.  83,  p.  203. 

28.  Decretals  of  Gregory.  London,  Brit.  Mns.  10 
E.  IV.  Early  fonrtcenth  cent nry.  [See  PLATE  II,  G, 
page  255.] 

The  text  of  the  manuscript  was  written  in  Italy, 
but  the  miniatures  were  certainly  illuminated  in 
England.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  MS. 
belonged  to  S.  Bartholomew's  Priory,  Smithfield. 
The  MS.  is  famous  for  its  illuminations  of  many 
tales  and  stories.  The  legend  of  the  three  living 
and  three  dead  kings  is  depicted  in  some  twenty 
miniatures,  from  f.  2^V  to  f.  262"'.  There  are  kings 
hunting  and  praying,  judging  and  speaking,  in  f. 
258''  are  the  three  living  kings,  and  f.  259'  the  three 
skeletons  ;  and  in  f.  261''  the  three  kings  are 
approaching  a  hermit. 

29.  The  Conteniplacyon  of  Synners,  Wynkyii  de 
Worde.  1499.  Westminster.  i\to.  (Reprinted  by 
Hugh  Singleton,  1578).  [See  Plate  II,  L,  facing 
P^ge  255]. 

The  third  Contemplation  displays  the  state  of 
deadly  sin,  with  the  figures  of  death  in  the  form  of 
three  skeletons  terrifying  three  gallants  on  horse- 
back, and  an  old  hermit  pointing  to  a  crucifix 
which  stands  between  them. 

Ames,  "Typographical  Antiquities",  I,  1785,  p.  135; 
Dibdin,"  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana  ",  IV,  1815,  p. 409  ;  "Bibl. 
Harleiana",  III,  No.  6918. 


ON  CHINESE  CLOISONNE  ENAMEL— III 
BY  R.   L.  HOBSON 


lOOKlNC    at    Chinese    cloisonne    in 
VA  j;,v::^\\  general,     the     work     of     the    Ch'ing 

W  \C^^:^My"^^'y  ^^  ^^^"  ^^  *^^  Ming,  one  feels 
I  singularly  little  the  limitations  which 
working  in  cloisons  cannot  fail  to 
impose.  The  wide  choice  of  design  and  the  freedom 
of  execution  are  surprising.  The  frequent  occur- 
rence of  the  Indian  lotus  in  formal  scrollwork  is 
not  due  to  any  want  of  enterprise,  but  to  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  our  finest  examples  of  cloisonne 
work  come  from  Buddhist  temples  where  this 
particular  ornament  was  most  a  propos.  The 
conventional  and  somewhat  angular  patterns 
borrowed  from  hieratic  bronzes  lent  themselves 
readily  to  the  enameller,  but  he  used  them  chiefly 
on  vessels  of  "  bronze  "  form.  But  in  addition  to 
these  we  find  panel  decoration  with  animal  and  bird 
figures  rendered  with  surprising  suppleness  and 
grace,  besides  trees,  flowers  and  rocks  just  as  on 
porcelain.  The  rare  excursions  into  landscape, 
however,  show  the  limitations  of  the  art.  Here  the 
normal  Chinese  conventions  become  exaggerated 
into  hard  angular  structures  with  abrupt  and 
positive  colouring  in  which  atmosphere  and  dis- 
tance are  impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
two  plaques,  or  rather  screen  panels,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Mrs.  Seymour  Trower  on  which  cloisonne 


is  combined  with  other  substances,  such  as  lacquer 
and  soapstone  appliques,  to  represent  a  crane  and 
a  deer  under  ancient  pines,  two  familiar  "longevily  " 
motives.  The  pine-trees  rising  from  the  side  of 
the  rockery  are  charmingly  rendered  in  enamels, 
chiefly  greens  of  surprising  richness. 

Still  it  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  the  enameller 
enjoyed  the  same  freedom  as  the  porcelain-painter, 
though  in  many  ways  the  work  of  the  two  in  China 
shows  striking  analogies.  In  all  cloisonne  enamels 
and  in  most  of  the  porcelains  it  was  customary 
first  to  draw  out  the  design  in  more  or  less 
faint  outline:  cloisons  and  opaque'  enamels 
complete  the  work  in  one  case  and  washes  of 
colour  (transparent  or  opaque)  fill  in  the  outlines 
in  the  other.  There  is  a  difficult  but  interesting 
sentence  in  the  "  T'ao  lu"  -  which  seems  to  reflect  the 

M  have  seen  examples  of  translucent  enameh  of  amber, 
amethyst  and  sapphire  tints  on  Chinese  cloisoimc,  but  mcist  of 
tlie  enamels  used  are  opaqne,  Tr.insluccnt  enamels  also  occur 
in  By/antiue  cloisonne,  and  another  point  of  similarity  between 
Byzantine  and  Chinese  work  is  that  two  colours  are  occasionally 
blended  within  one  enclosure, 

-Chiii:i-U-clieii  T\w/ii,Bk.  Ill,  fol,  17  verso,  ch'i  v<io  ilieii 
hsia  lisitw  chill  in  In  <:/i';  =  lit  :  this  ware  is  very  restricted  and 
small  in  make  like  the  In  ch'i.  julien, I'orcclDinc  C/niioise.p.  36, 
translates  the  passage,  Ces  porcelaines  sont  tres-petites  ;  puur  la 
forme,  elles  resseniblent  aux  vases  appeles  Lou-khi — giving  the 
impression  that  it  referred  to  a  ceramic  product. 
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Chinese  writer's  opinion  both  on  the  limitations  of 
the  cloisonne  work  and  on  its  relationship  to  a 
certain  class  of  porcelain.  We  are  told  that  "  it 
(viz.  cloisonne  ware)  is  restricted  and  small  like  the 
hi  ch'i "  a  criticism  which  can  apply  only  to 
technical  limitations  in  view  of  the  large  dimen- 
sions of  much  of  the  cloisonne  work  existing  at 
this  time.''  The  meaning  of  the  words  In  ch'i  is 
somewhat  obscnre.  The  latter  of  course  simply 
means  "  vessels  "  and  for  the  former  Giles's  Diction- 
ary has  two  renderings  only,  viz.  "a  clod  of  earth  " 
and  "a  wine  shop" — which  says  much  for  the 
elasticity  of  Chinese  words.  Taking  the  second 
sense  we  arrive  at  the  meaning  "  wine-shop  vases" 
which  at  once  recalls  the  familiar  wine  jars  with 
ornament  outlined  in  raised  strips  of  clay  and 
filled  in  with  violet,  green,  turquoise,  aubergine 
and  yellow  glazes.  This  style  of  pottery  and 
porcelain — for  the  wine  jars  appear  in  both 
materials — goes  back  to  early  Ming  times  and 
indeed  is  among  the  earliest  types  of  Chinese 
polychrome  porcelain.  The  decoration  is  in  truth 
a  kind  of  ceramic  cloisonne,  and  subject  to  much 
the  same  restrictions  as  cloisonne  enamel  on  a 
metal  basis. 

The  origin  and  development  of  polychrome 
painting  on  the  porcelain  glaze  has  never  been 
fully  explained,  but  it  has  always  been  assumed 
to  have  grown  out  of  this  method  of  ex- 
pressing coloured  designs  by  means  of  glazes 
whose  flow  was  restricted  by  raised  or  carved 
outlines.  I  would  further  suggest  that  both 
these  methods  of  ceramic  decoration  owe 
their  first  inspiration  to  the  enameller.  It  is 
significant,  at  any  rate,  that  the  growth  of  porcelain 
on-glaze  decoration  in  the  fifteenth  century 
synchronizes  with  the  rising  vogue  of  cloisonne 
work,  and  that  the  classical  Ching  T'ai  period  of 
enamels  preceded  by  a  few  years  the  reign  of 
Ch'iing  Hua,  which  is  specially  celebrated  in 
Chinese  literature  for  porcelain  painted  with 
coloured  designs.  The  priority  of  the  enameller's 
art  is  evidenced  in  the  wider  range  of  colours  at 
its  command.  The  opaque  white,  deep  blue,  and 
opaque  yellowish  green  of  the  Ming  enamels  do 
not  appear  on  porcelain  until  the  Ch'ing  dynasty,' 
but  a  comparison  of  certain  Wan  li  "  live  coloured  " 
porcelains  with  contemporary  cloisonne  reveals  a 
surprising  similarity  in  the  tone  of  the  coral  red, 
the  brownish  yellow,  and  the  dark,  bluish  green, 
while  the  paler  yellow,  leaf-green,  and  aubergine 
are  essentially  related  in  both  palettes.  At  a  later 
date  the  porcelain-painters  in  search  of  novelty 
imitated  the  general  appearance  of  the  close  scroll 

2  About  the  year  1800.  Bushell  speaks  of  a  temple  set  including 
a  pair  of  vases  six  feet  high  in  the  great  Lama  monastery,  Yung 
Ho  Kung,  at  Pel;ing.     Cliinese  Art,  Vol.  11,  p.  78. 

*  A  rose  pink  occurs  in  lare  examples  of  cloisonne  which  have 
an  early  appearance,  but  this  is  a  point  which  needs  further 
nvestigation.  The  colour  was  not  known  on  porcelain  before 
he  early  years  of  the  i8th  century. 
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work  in  cloisonne  designs,  using  for  the  back- 
ground an  opaque  dark  blue  enamel  which  they 
called  cloisonne  blue.^ 

But  to  return  to  the  history  of  the  Chinese 
enameller.  The  Emperor  K'ang  Hsi  gave  a  great 
impulse  to  this  art,  as  to  many  others,  by  the 
establishment  of  imperial  workshops  at  Peking 
under  control  of  the  Board  of  Works  in  1680. 
From  this  time  the  technical  perfection  of  the 
art  was  assured.  Purity  in  all  the  colours  was 
obtained,  and  a  smooth,  even  surface,  level  in 
every  part  with  the  tops  of  the  cloisons,  was 
formed  by  frequent  refilling  and  refiring.  Careful 
polishing  gave  a  lustre  to  the  ware  which  is  not 
observable  on  Ming  enamels,  and  the  exposed 
metal  was  richly,  often  heavily,  gilt.  The  quest  of 
technical  perfection  had  its  inevitable  effect  on 
the  general  character  of  the  ware.  Many  of  the 
colours  lost  in  brilliancy  under  the  frequent  tiring 
more  than  they  gained  in  purity,  notably  the  lovely 
turquoise  blue  which  was  now  dispossessed  of  the 
prominent  part  it  had  played  among  the  Ming 
enamels.  The  red  assumed  a  darker  and  browner 
hue,  and  en  revanche  the  dark  blue  often  gave  place 
to  a  vivid  lapis  lazuli  tint  which  in  large  areas  has  an 
overpowering  effect.  The  designs  as  a  rule  tended 
to  become  over-elaborate  and  crowded,  and  the 
sparkle  of  the  gilt  cloisons  added  a  new  and 
meretricious  feature  to  the  ware.  On  the  whole 
the  change  which  gradually  came  over  the  art  was 
a  change  for  the  worse  ;  and  if  anyone  will 
compare  the  meticulous  finish  and  rather  finnicking 
style  of  the  typical  Ch'ien  Lung  enamel  with  the 
bold  design  and  colouring  of  the  rougher  Ming 
work,  all  the  artist  within  him  will  rise  up  and 
proclaim  the  superiority  of  the  older  ware.  But 
after  all,  the  change  was  gradual,  and  the  K'ang  Hsi 
enamels "  like  the  porcelain  of  the  same  period  are 
still  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  Ming  art,  nor  was 
the  change  quite  complete,  for  even  in  the  Ch'ien 
Lung  period  we  find  the  enameller  occasionally 
harking  back  to  the  bold  style  of  the  Ming  designs 
and  willingly  sacrificing  something  of  his  over- 
refinement  for  the  sake  of  broader  and  more 
powerful  effects.  One  of  these  pleasing  exceptions 
is  shown  in  Plate,  a,  a  pair  of  imposing  gourd- 
shaped  vases  (47  cm.  high)  appropriately  decorated 
with  a  gourd  vine  in  fruit  and  blossom  in  strong 
colours,  among  which  shades  of  green  vie  with  the 
turquoise  ground  for  the  pre-eminence.  They 
belong  to  Miss  lonides,  and  like  the  two  other 
specimens  on  the  plate  bear  the  mark  of  the  Ch'ien 
Lung  period  (1736-95).  On  the  other  hand, 
a  tripod  incense  burner  12  cm.  in  diameter 
[Plate,  b],  is  a  typical  Ch'ien  Lung  piece,  with  its 

'Among  the  novelties  introduced  by  T'ang-ying  at  the 
Imperial  factories  about  1730  was  the  /.i  hin  hua  ta,  or 
cloisonne  style  of  painting.  See  Julien,  PorceUiiiic  Chiiioise, 
p.  no. 

"A  marked  specimen  of  th j  K'ang  Hsi  period  (1662-1722)  was 
illust;aled  in  Plate  II,  E,  facing  page  207. 
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scrolls  of  Indian  lotus  in  dark  brick  red,  pale 
green,  yellow,  lapis  bine,  and  black  against  a  dull 
turquoise  ground.  The  rosettes  on  the  neck  and 
feet  are  in  pale  faiiiillc  rose  pink,  and  the  mark 
engraved  on  a  plain  panel  underneath  is  sup- 
plemented by  the  word  Iisini<  (prosperity).  It  is 
not  necessary  to  follow  the  art  into  the  nineteenth 
century  where  it  offers  no  new  and  certainly  no 
interesting  aspects,  nor  is  it  within  the  scope  of 
these  articles  to  discuss  the  other  forms  of 
enamelling,  such  as  champleve  and  painted 
enamels,  though  both  kinds  are  occasionally  found 
in  combination  with  cloisonne  work,  the  former 
in  accessory  details  and  the  latter  sometimes  in 
prominent  positions.  PL.4TE,Cshows  a  rare  instance 
of  the  latter  combination.     The  panels  with  roses 
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in  natural  colours  in  a  pale  turquoise  ground  and 
archaic  dragons  in  blue  in  a  yellow  field,  are 
painted  in  the  Canton  style,  while  the  surrounding 
parts  are  covered  with  cloisonne  lotus  scrolls  in 
colour  against  a  turquoise  ground.  The  height  of 
the  vase  [Plate,  c]  is  15  cm.,  and  like  the  incense 
burner  [Plate,  b]  it  belongs  to  the  British  Museum. 
The  painted  enamels  were  chiefly  made  at  Canton, 
and  on  the  other  hand  cloisonn6  work  of  the 
eighteenth  century  is  usually  attributed  to  the 
Peking  workshops.  This  little  vase,  however,  con- 
clusively shows  that  one  or  other,  indeed  probably 
both,  of  these  generalizations  can  be  accepted  only 
in  a  limited  sense.  But  the  subject  of  Canton 
enamels  requires  further  investigation  and  should 
receive  separate  treatment  on  some  future  occasion . 
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ART  AND  SCIENCE 

'HE  revival  of  our  arts  and  crafts,  as  I 
attempted  to  show  in  my  last  article,  is 
primarily  a  political  problem.  And 
our  inevitable  failure  to  bring  about 
this  revival  before  we  have  paid  its  full 
price  in  the  way  of  political  reforms  has  led,  even 
amongst  people  who  would  have  been,  or  twenty 
years  ago  actually  were,  in  the  van  of  the  movement, 
to  a  reaction  in  favour  of  the  engineer.  In  other 
words  the  economic  and  political  forces  to  which 
I  have  attributed  the  Renaissance  are  still  operating 
to  procure  us  further  instalments  of  all  that  was 
worst  in  Gracco-Roman  art  and  culture.  Our 
houses,  says  Professor  Lethaby,  should  be  "  as 
efficient  as  a  bicycle";  and  in  the  same  paragraph 
lie  attempts  not  very  happily  to  salve  the  wound  by 
telling  us  that  "  modern  armoured  concrete  is  only 
a  higher  power  of  the  Roman  system  of  con- 
struction ";  a  system  which  resulted  in  what  he 
calls  elsewhere  "  the  great  Philistine  style  "  of  the 
Romans  ;  a  system  which  was  precisely  accommo- 
dated to  the  use  of  cheap  mechanical  labour. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  that  the  objection 
to  our  existing  factory  system,  and  the  objection  to 
this  threatened  absolute  ri'iliiiic  of  the  engineer  in 
architecture  and  industrial  art,  is  an  objection 
primarily  to  the  soul-destroying  organization  of 
merely  mechanical  labour ;  it  presupposes  no 
quarrel  or  mutual  incompatibility  between  art 
and  science.  If  the  engineer  is  wanted  in  his 
proper  capacity  as  a  maker,  for  instance,  of 
motor  cars,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  himself 
should  not  be  a  true  artist,  as  he  sometimes  h.is 
been  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  architect  or 
the  carpenter  should  not  be  as  scientilic  in  his 
handling  of  his  own  materials  as  the  engineer. 
But  even  if  the  engineer  is  an  artist,  he  is  an  artist 
in  another  and  less  noble  material  than  the  archi- 


tect's, as  I  have  explained  in  an  earlier  paper  ;  and 
what  with  his  baser  material  and  his  more 
mechanical  method,  his  invasion  of  the  province 
of  any  other  craftsman  is  always  an  assthetic 
calamity,  whatever  his  own  artistic  power.  Let 
him  apply  all  the  art  of  which  he  is  capable  to  the 
designing,  for  instance,  of  a  suspension  bridge ; 
but  no  amount  of  art  can  render  tolerable  for  a 
moment  that  irruption  of  strained  and  painted  iron 
from  the  earth's  surface  as  compared  with  the 
more  consistent  growth  of  stress  and  material  in  a 
bridge  of  vaulted  stone. 

And  not  only  is  the  advent  of  the  engineer 
invariably  at  the  expense  of  art,  but  it  is  often  at 
the  expense  even  of  the  very  science  upon  which 
we  pride  ourselves  ;  and  so  far  from  there  being 
any  quarrel  between  art  and  science,  science  has 
always  been  a  most  important  element  of  all  fine 
art.  It  is  very  usual  to  hear  the  Middle  Ages 
spoken  of  as  the  beautiful  childhood  of  the  modern 
world,  with  the  implication  that  we,  by  virtue  of 
our  scientilic  attainments,  have  put  away  childish 
things  ;  that  we  cannot,  in  the  words,  for  instance, 
of  Mr.  Belloc,  "produce  again"  or  "preserve  the 
delicate  and  beautiful  thing  from  which  learning 
and  growing  complexity  shut  us  out ".  If  these 
analogies  from  the  individual  to  the  race  can  ever  be 
applied  at  all,  1  submit  that  the  Middle  Ages 
represent  rather  the  maturity,  reached  through  an 
equally  beautiful  neolithic  childhood,  of  a  race 
which  now  shows  many  signs  of  senile  decay  ;  or, 
to  take  a  more  hopeful  view,  if  the  Middle  Ages 
represent  our  healthy  childhood,  we  are  now  passing 
through  a  social  dise.ise  induced,  as  I  have  already 
suggested,  by  a  youthful  excess  of  appetite,  on  our 
way  to  a  maturity  which  has  never  yet  been  reached 
by  man ;  a  maturity  more  nearly  foreshadowed  by 
the  life  of  the  Middle  Ages  than  by  that  of  the 
nineteenth  century.     "  The  matui  ity  of  man  ",  says 
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Nietzsche,  "  is  it  not  to  re-acquire  the  seriousness  of 
the  child  at  play  ?  "  Certain  it  is  that  an  age  which 
produced  Goth'ic  cathedrals  or  other  beautiful  and 
durable  work  with  the  simplest  tools  may  better 
be  credited  with  health  and  wisdom  and  maturity 
of  purpose  than  an  age  which  invents  machinery 
for  saving  time  that  it  does  not  know  what  to  do 
with,  and  produces  tools  more  wonderful  than 
anything  which  those  tools  have  yet  been  made  to 
produce.  And,  though  in  some  respects  our  age 
is  more  scientific,  yet  in  many  respects  our  boasted 
mechanical  achievements  have  been  at  the  expense 
not  only  of  art  and  wisdom  and  simplicity,  but 
of  the  very  science  upon  which  we  pride  our- 
selves. When  the  architect  calls  in  the  engineer 
for  a  cheap  solution  of  his  architectural  problems 
with  iron  ties  and  girders,  with  ferro-concrete 
domes  and  floors,  I  insist  that  this  is  at  the 
expense  of  true  science  just  as  it  is  at  the  expense 
of  art ;  there  is  very  much  more  true  science  just 
as  there  is  more  art  in  a  self-explanatory  pure  block 
structure.  And  when  the  wood-worker  or  other 
craftsman  calls  in  the  mechanic,  or  is  ousted  by 
the  mechanic,  it  is  always  with  the  same  result. 
There  is  not  only  more  art  and  health  and  pleasure, 
but  there  is  very  much  more  science  alike  in  the 
building  and  the  handling  of  a  sailing  boat  than 
of  a  motor  launch  ;  the  intellectual  problems 
presented  by  the  former  are  as  absorbing  and  as 
nearly  insoluble  as  the  riddle  of  the  universe,  and 
whilst  the  one  looks  like  a  work  of  God,  the  other 
in  its  latest  development  looks  rather  like  that  of  a 
sanitary  plumber.  And  the  achievements  of  the 
mechanic  in  furniture-making,  whilst  they  are 
equally  at  the  expense  of  art  and  science,  do  not 
even  represent  the  gain  in  mere  utility  which 
is  represented  by  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine 
or  the  electric'  motor.  There  is,  for  instance, 
just  as  little  science  as  there  usually  is  art  in  a 
modern  telescopic  dining-table  ;  there  is  not  only 
very  much  more  art  in  an  old-fashioned  draw- 
table,  there  is  also  very  much  more  real  con- 
venience, since  it  is  self-contained  and  operated 
instantaneously,  without  having  to  fetch  the  spare 
leaves  from  another  room  or  to  hunt  for  any 
ridiculous  handle  ;  and  there  is  so  much  more  real 
science  that  in  this  so-called  intellectual  age  I 
have  seen  the  most  intelligent  men  applying  all 
their  wits  to  an  investigation  of  its  mechanism  and 
going  away  with  only  the  feeblest  possible  pretence 
that  they  have  understood  it.  And  it  is  only 
because  it  takes  a  more  intelligent  man  than  the 
average  mechanic  to  make  the  old-fashioned  table 
that  tlie  modern  table  prevails  by  reason  merely  of 
its  greater  cheapness.  Similarly  an  old-fashioned 
Dutch  roll-top  writing  table,  without  a  "knee-hole", 
and  in  which  the  rigidly  built  roll-top  automati- 
cally recedes  mto  a  space  evacuated  only  just  in 
time  by  the  pigeon-holes  as  the  desk  is  drawn 
forwards— such  a  desk,  covered  with   beautifully 
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toned  marquetry,  crisp  and  mellow  as  an  autumn 
leaf,  excels  nevertheless  as  much  in  real  ingenuity 
and  in  scientific  economy  of  space  as  it  excels  in 
art  our  modern  American  substitute  with  its 
glaring  French  polish  or  yellow  varnish,  its 
contemptibly  business-like  minor  conveniences, 
and  its  hideous  lath  and  canvas  roll. 

In  the  case  of  the  draw-table  and  of  the  Dutch 
bureau  the  science  of  the  craftsman,  though  it  does 
not  stop  short  with  the  means  of  production  as  it 
usually  does  at  the  present  day,  though  it  is 
expressed  in  the  product  and  adds  greatly  to  its 
t-esthetic  interest  as  well  as  to  its  mere  utility,  is  yet 
primarily  of  a  utilitarian  and  mechanical  nature. 
But  I  see  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  non- 
mechanical  and  almost  purely  aesthetic  application 
of  science  to  design  ;  of  science  such  as  that  which 
is  suggested  though  not  perfectly  realised  in  the 
structure,  for  instance,  of  a  Gothic  cathedral ;  it 
seems  to  me,  indeed,  that  this,  rather  than  a  mere 
copying  of  old  forms  or  traditions,  is  the  great 
opportunity  for  our  Gothic  or  other  art-revivalists 
in  an  age  which  prides  itself  not  without  reason  on 
its  scientific  attainments ;  that  thus  we  might  be 
laying  the  foundations  of  an  art  really  our  own, 
ultimately  no  less  rich  in  free-hand  ornament  and 
human  interest  than  that  of  our  Middle  Ages,  and 
more  mysteriously  perfect  in  its  structural  basis 
and  in  its  adaptations  to  the  needs  of  man. 

I  say  "  mysteriously  perfect"  with  full  intention. 
A  distinguished  authority  in  a  recent  essay  on  the 
possible  future  of  industry  in  the  "  Great  State  " 
foresees  a  time  when  the  education  of  our  youth 
will  be  so  adequate  and  all  embracing  that  at 
eighteen  there  will  be  "  no  common  object  of 
that  conquest  of  Nature  which  we  call  Civilization 
which  has  mystery  for  him".  We  are  not  told 
whether  Nature  herself  will  be  equally  devoid  of 
mystery  to  this  omniscient  youth  ;  but  the  crafts 
at  all  events,  when  they  have  flourished  at  all,  have 
always  been  "mysteries  "  to  the  uninitiated,  and  in 
so  far  as  they  continue  to  flourish  they  always  will 
be.  As  though  the  material  were  the  feminine  of 
the  spiritual,  it  provokes  and  brings  to  its  fullest 
fruition  the  wit,  the  creative  power  of  man  ;  so  that 
there  is  subtlety  and  richness  in  a  Greek  temple  or 
a  mediaeval  cathedral  which  is  hardly  approached 
by  Plato  or  Dante  ;  so  that  there  are  mechanical 
mysteries  in  the  Cyclopean  architecture  of  ancient 
races  which  are  hardly  yet  solved  by  the  engineers 
and  scientists  of  to-day  ;  so  that  when  the  man  of 
letters  boasts  of  his  craftsmanship,  or  the  politician 
of  his  state-craft,  they  actually  borrow  intellectual 
plumes  from  the  manual  worker.  To  this  flourish- 
ing of  the  crafts  it  is  necessary,  of  course,  that 
there  should  be  this  directly  constructive  fructify- 
ing contact  of  the  spirit  with  the  material;  that  is  to 
say  it  is  necessary  that  the  craftsman  should  be  a 
free  man  to  whom  the  culture  of  his  age  is  easily 
available,  and  that  the  designer  should  be  himself 
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a  craftsman.  If  we  continue  to  divorce  the  spirit 
from  the  material,  as  since  the  Renaissance  we  have 
constantly  tended  to  do,  the  race  will  be  con- 
demned to  a  sterile  intellectual  bachelorhood ;  there 
will  be  no  true  Master  of  Arts  ;  there  will  be  no 
mysteries  to  the  enlightened  youth  of  the  future 
only  because  there  will  be  no  mystery  makers,  but 
the  increased  etficiency  of  our  general  education 
for  that  reason  will  be  all  in  vain. 

Because  our  craft-revivalists  are  for  the  most 
part  prejudiced  against  science  in  all  its  uses  by 
their  noble  hatred  of  its  abuse  in  the  architecture 
and  industry  of  the  present  day,  I  am  forced  to 
fall  back  on  my  own  practice  for  a  humble  example 
of  what  1  mean  by  the  application  of  science  to 
design  in  furniture  making.  I  have  the  greatest 
admiration  for  the  purely  free-hand  art  of  a  good 
eighteenth-century  chair  ;  but,  coming  fresh  to  the 
problems  of  chair-making,  on  the  one  hand  without 
apprenticeship  to  the  trade,  and  with  a  strong 
mathematical  bias  on  the  other,  I  attempted,  mainly 
for  the  intellectual  satisfaction  of  so  doing,  to 
devise  a  geometrical  recipe  for  the  plan  of  a  cliair 
which,  whilst  giving  ample  latitude  of  design  in 
elevation,  proportion,  and  detail,  should  sirnplify 
and  standardize  the  structural  process.  This  I 
obtained  by  the  use  of  a  back  leg  hexagonal  from 
its  junction  with  the  arm  downwards  ;  finding  that 
the  hexagon  could  be  so  placed  in  plan  as  to 
throw  the  curved  rails  of  the  back  and  sides,  with 
suitable  centres,  from  one  back  leg  to  the  other 
and  from  the  back  legs  to  square  or  octagonal 
front  legs,  with  square  shoulders  at  every  junction  ; 
that  the  arm  could  be  thrown  from  two  sides  of 
the  hexagon  in  the  direction  of  the  two  adjacent 
sides ;  that  in  the  case  of  a  ladder-back  chair  the 
pitch  of  the  back  could  be  so  arranged  that  the 
back  rails  formed  a  concentric  nest  which  could 
be  shaped  from  a  single  block  of  wood,  and  with 
collinear  shoulders  on  radii  of  the  group,  before 
separation  ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  an  octagonal 
or  suitably  chamfered  front  leg,  diagonal  stretchers 
could  be  thrown  between  the  front  and  back  lees 

with  square  shoulders. 
I  add  a  plan  of  such  a 
chair,  without  the  correct 
centres,  which  may  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  give  a  seat 
of  almost  any  propor- 
tions. I  do  not  claim 
that  such  a  chair  is  better 
than  a  good  eighteenth- 
century  chair ;  I  claim 
only  that  it  has  an  interest 
which  the  other  has  not ;  and  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  design  excluding  any  virtue  possessed  by 
the  other.  Though  I  make  these  chairs  by  hand,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  designlends  itself  well  to  the  use 
of  certain  simple  machines.  I  am  now  able  to  make 
the  point   which   I   led   up  to  on  pages  102  etc. 


The  initial  objection  to  the  use  of  the  more 
elaborate  tools,  as  I  endeavoured  to  show  there, 
is  that  in  the  first  flush  of  their  invention 
and  application  to  industry  they  absorb  the 
creative  genius  of  the  nation  which  for  that  reason 
is  no  longer  expressed  in  the  final  product.  But 
when  the  craftsman  has  risen  superior  again  to  his 
tools,  when  his  work  is  again  of  sufficient  interest 
to  absorb  all  his  faculties,  to  absorb  the  scientific 
faculty  which  is  characteristic  of  this  age  just  as 
it  absorbed  the  religious  faculty  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  so  thoroughly  to  absorb  his  faculties 
that  merely  economic  considerations  no  more 
enter  into  his  work  than  they  entered  into  the 
stone  carving  at  Southwell  or  the  wood  carving  of 
a  Devonshire  village  carpenter  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  then  he  may  be  trusted  to  use  machinery 
without  detriment  to  his  work  if  he  really  finds  it 
convenient  to  do  so.^  In  other  words,  mechanical 
science  in  the  means  of  production  is  probably 
justified  by  a  non-mechanical  and  almost  purely 
aesthetic  application  of  science  to  the  final  product, 
so  long  as  it  involves  no  abuse  of  material.  Art 
being  the  expression  of  man's  pleasure  in  his  daily 
work,  there  is  no  reason  why  that  pleasure  should 
be  diminished  by  his  use  of  the  most  efficient 
tools.  The  danger  rather  is  that  his  pleasure  in 
the  tools  should  eclipse  his  pleasure  in  the  work 
itself. 

The  other  great  danger  in  the  use  of  machinery, 
arising  only  under  that  economic  pressure  which 
an  intelligent  use  of  machinery  should  do  so  much 
to  relieve,  is  that  it  tends  farther  to  promote  that 
hopeless  and  senseless  disintegration  of  the 
process,  glorified  by  our  economists  as  the  "  sub- 
division of  labour",  which  always  results  in  any 
case  from  the  profit-making  collaboration  of  the 
capitalist  with  the  engineer,  and  is  always  fatal  to 
architecture  and  industrial  art.  But  before  the 
crafts  can  really  flourish  again  the  economic 
pressure  under  which  this  danger  arises  must  be 
relieved  in  any  case  ;  and  it  would  then  be  possible 
for  a  guild  of  craftsmen,  legislating  on  the  subject 
of  machinery  with  an  eye  solely  to  the  quality  of 
the  work  produced,  to  ensure,  as  they  certainly 
would  do,  that  each  worker  should  be  attached, 
not  to  a  single  machine  and  a  single  monotonous 
operation  in  the  dreary  production  of  similar 
articles,  the  responsibility  for  which  is  infinitely 
subdivided  and    obscure,  but   to  various  freshly 

'  I  need  hardly  point  out  in  these  columns  th.it  only  those 
machines  wliich  aie  designed  to  save  merely  muscular  or 
mechanical  cxcition  would  ever  be  used  liy  any  intelligent 
furniture  maker.  Woodcarving  machines  or  presses,  dupli- 
cating lathes,  or  any  instiument  which  devitalizes  the  liiiishtd 
work  or  checks  the  development  of  the  craftsman's  liner  faculties 
arc,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  It  is  even  conceivable  that 
an  enlightened  society  will  prefer  to  do  some  of  its  hard  work 
by  hand  r.ither  tiian  resort  universally  to  the  Sandow  developer  ; 
and  this  is  the  more  probable  because  in  a  society  which 
has  once  more  tasted  the  joy  of  creative  work  the  mere  pro- 
duction of  machinery  will  become  increasingly  unpopular  and 
expensive. 
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interesting  pieces  of  work  in  turn,  using  tlie  avail- 
able machines  also  in  turn  as  he  wanted  them  by 
mutual  arrangement  with  the  other  workers  con- 
cerned. This  great  step  in  the  reintegration  of 
the  process  would  obviously  lead  to  a  decentraliza- 
tion of  industry,  so  that  tiie  great  factories  and 
workshops  of  to-day  would  be  replaced  by  small 
groups  of  craftsmen  co-operating  only  in  the  use 
of  machinery  or  the  purchase  of  raw  material, 
responsible  to  a  master-craftsman  rather  than  a 
business  manager,  and  saving  the  expense  of  the 
middle-man  by  selling  as  a  rule  direct  to  the  local 
consumer ;  and  as  the  mechanic  was  thus  trans- 
formed again  into  the  craftsman,  the  craftsman, 
within  the  limits  of  a  sound  tradition,  would 
gradually  become  his  own  designer. 

But  though  the  misapplication  of  science  to 
industry  by  the  engineer  and  the  financier  might 
well  be  provided  against  by  some  such  simple 
legislation  of  the  craft  guilds,  an  even  more 
insidious  danger  to  industrial  art  exists  in  the 
possible  misapplication  of  amateur  science  to 
industrial  re-organization  by  our  new  school  of 
mechanically-minded  economists  and  social  re- 
formers. The  distinguished  authority  already 
referred  to,  summing  up  the  aspirations  of  this 
school  in  his  forecast  of  our  industrial  future, 
"  pictures  an  amateur  life  of  individual  work  and 
recreation  embroidered  upon  the  main  social 
fabric  formed  by  exertion  in  professional  work  "  ; 
a  picture  which,  if  there  is  to  be  any  distinction 
between  amateur  and  professional  work  at  all, 
looks  in  the  distance  very  much  like  amateur  chip- 
carving  or  poker-work  of  the  kind  we  know  upon 
chairs  and  tables  machme-made  by  the  gross  in 
state  factories.  If  our  arts  and  crafts  are  really  to 
be  revived  at  all,  they  must  be  not  embroidered 
upon  a  merely  mechanical  backgroimd,  but 
inwoven  with  industry  at  every  step  of  the 
creative  process  ;  tapestry,  that  is  to  say,  rather 
than  embroidery  is  the  proper  type  of  industrial 
art.  Here,  as  always,  more  science  is  the  only 
remedy  for  the  little  science  which  is  yet  too 
much.  Just  as  the  real  work  of  art  is  more 
scientific  than  the  mechanical  substitute,  so  by  a 
sure  instinct,  whilst  the  mechanically-minded 
social  reformer  is  the  artist's  worst  enemy,  the 
true  scientist  is  the  artist's  friend.  And  the  greatest 
of  living  English  scientists.  Dr.  I^ussel  Wallace,  in 


his  penny  pamphlet  "  A  Remedy  for  Unemploy- 
ment", a  pamphlet  which  has  been  rejected  with- 
out intelligent  criticism,  to  which  indeed  it  is 
invulnerable,  by  all  our  new  schools  of  social 
reform,  has  presented  us  at  the  same  time  with  a 
better  solution  of  the  social  problem  from  a  purely 
economic  stand-point,  and  incidentally  with  a 
better  social  foundation  for  an  art  revival,  than  is  yet 
promised  by  all  the  Insurance  Acts  and  Minority 
Reports  and  Labour  Exchanges  and  Garden  Cities 
of  the  pseudo-scientific  cultured  person. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  close  this  series  of 
articles  with  illustrations  of  two  beautiful  chairs. 
The  first  of  them  [Plate],  a  Norwegian 
sanctuary  chair  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century, 
already  referred  to  in  my  third  article  (p.  162),  is 
an  example  of  the  richness  which  has  always 
been  characteristic  of  the  craftsman's  work,  and 
always  will  be,  when  he  is  uninfluenced  by 
economic  considerations,  as  in  public  work  at  all 
events  he  always  should  be.  But  the  political 
reforms  which  must  be  preliminary  to  the  revival 
of  such  work  are  suggested  by  what  we  know  of 
the  conditions  under  which  this  work  was  actually 
produced  ;  for  we  know  upon  good  authority  that 
"  the  poor  in  ancient  Sweden  (and  the  same  was 
probably  true  of  Norway)  were  so  few  that  the 
first  Christians  had  actually  to  seek  a  use  for 
their  alms  in  foreign  countries  ". 

The  second,  a  sanctuary  chair  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Gimson,  is  an  illustration  of  what  can  still  be 
done  outside  the  factory  system  by  craftsmen 
whose  sole  object  is  to  produce  sound  and  beauti- 
ful work,  even  at  a  time  when  economic  conditions 
forbid  the  richness  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  art. 
In  spite  of  the  absence  of  carved  ornament,  this 
chair,  especially  in  the  corners  of  the  back  and 
seat,  and  in  the  admirable  device  by  which  the 
seat,  instead  of  being  framed  and  panelled  in  the 
common-place  way,  is  formed  of  a  single  board 
fixed  in  front  and  allowed  to  shrink  from  the  back 
in  the  grooved  rails  of  back  and  sides,  shows  a 
sense  for  workmanlike  and  decorative  construc- 
tion scarcely  rivalled  by  the  medi;cval  wood- 
worker, but  highly  characteristic  of  the  work  of 
a  small  group  of  modern  craftsmen,  amongst 
whom  Mr.  Sidney  Barnsley  and  Mr.  Gimson  are 
the  accredited  leaders,  and  promising  much  for 
the  future  of  the  craft  revival. 
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ONSIEUR 


magnificent 


VAN    OVERLOOP'S 

book  on  the  lace  col- 
lection in  the  Brussels  museum  is  a 
work  of  art  in  itself,  and  it  may  safely 
,be  said  that  on  account  of  the  size, 
accuracy  and  excellence  of  the  illustrations  and  the 


competence  and  technical  acumen  of  the  descrip- 
tions, no  such  record  of  Flanders  lace  exists'.  The 
author  has  done  for  the  lace  of  the  Netherlands 

^  Dcnldks  Anciciincs  des  M usees  Royanx  des  Arts  Dccoralifs 
et  Indastnds  a  Bmxcllcs.  Par  E.  Van  Overloop,  Conservateur 
en  Chet.     Brii.tcUei  :  Van  0;st  &  Cie,  editeurs.     120  fr. 
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what  Signora  Ricci  has  done  for  Italian  lace,  and 
his  book  is  a  treasure  of  beauty  for  amateurs  of 
lace  itself,  and  also  of  utility  for  designers  of  all 
kinds  of  textile  fabrics.  The  hundred  large  plates 
(38  by  25  cm.),  details  from  many  of  which  are 
repeated  on  a  larger  scale,  are  so  clearly  repro- 
duced that  the  lace-niaker  can  easily  count  the 
most  minute  stitches,  and  trace  their  progress 
from  viaillcs  roiides  and  maillcs  a  cinq  Irons  to  tire 
niaillc  drochel,  etc. 

Before  passing  to  the  main  subject,  the  true 
Brussels  lace,  attention  must  be  drawn  to  the 
important  notices  and  examples  of  the  other 
kindred  and  neighbourly  laces,  Brabant,  P'landers, 
Holland  and  Mechlin.  These  are  all  illustrated, 
and  the  discovery  and  study  of  their  various 
characteristics  will  be  of  great  interest  and  ad- 
vantage. It  is  a  cause  for  congratulation  with 
M.  Van  Overloop  rather  than  for  complaint  that  his 
illustrations  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  general 
study  of  the  subject ;  those  which  accompany 
these  remarks  [pages  330,  331]  scarcely  suffice  to 
give  some  idea  of  certain  pieces.  But  in  these 
hne  plates  we  can  identify  the  effective,  if  some- 
what awkward,  scrolls  of  Brabant,  the  bold 
outline  of  the  delicate  Mechlin  in  which 
every  pattern  is  reminiscent  of  Alen^on,  and  the 
shadowy  films  of  Binche  and  its  twin  sister 
Valenciennes.  M.  Van  Overloop  gives  also  a  good 
example  of  filet  work,  dated  1534,  and  some 
specimens  of  that  fine  embroidery  on  muslin  and 
lawn  which  appears  to  have  been  made  all  over 
Europe  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  certainly 
made  in  Schleswig,  and  also  in  Bohemia.  English 
authorities,  following  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser,  have 
attributed  this  work  to  Denmark,  and  have  called 
it  Tondcrn — the  specimens  illustrated  in  plate  100 
are  from  Dinant.  The  needlework  is  rivalled  only 
by  that  of  Manila  ;  the  design  is  for  the  most 
part  of  conventional  flowers,  in  the  style  of  the 
Venetian  point  a  rcscan. 

The  variety  which  it  is  customary  to  call  plaited 
lace  is  represented  by  four  early  specimens  of 
Flanders  edgings  (plate  81).  The  patterns 
resemble  the  Italian  pointed  edgings  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries;  in  fact,  one  of  the 
patterns  is  copied  from  Isabella  Catanea  Parasole's 
book,  published  at  Venice  in  1615.  A  linen  cloth 
called  drap  de  Circoncision,  of  the  time  of  Louis 
XIII,  illustrated  in  plate  78,  is  an  important  example 
of  Flanders  lace ;  the  insertions  and  vandyked 
edge  remind  us  of  the  collars  worn  in  portraits  of 
the  Stuart  period.  Another  piece,  of  later  date 
(plate  82)  is  a  rather  loosely  made  copy  of  the  well- 
known  needle-made  point  de  France  of  the  second 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  complete 
abandonment  of  the  geometrical  style  of  design 
in  the  seventeenth  century  may  be  observed  in 
plates  69,  70  and  71.  But  here,  for  once  I  must 
differ  from  M.  Van  Overloop,  who  compares  the 


Flanders  lace  of  that  epoch  with  the  Milanese.  If 
ingenuity  and  a  display  of  skill  in  introducing 
a  variety  of  fillings  should  be  the  main  object 
of  the  worker,  then  M.  Van  Overloop's  verdict  must 
be  accepted.  But  if  to  render  clearly  and 
distinctly  the  designer's  idea  is  the  highest 
merit  in  the  lace-maker,  surely  the  faithful 
rendering  of  a  simple  continuous  design  such 
as  the  piece  illustrated  here  [Plate  I,  a],  a 
detail  from  plate  69,  No.  i,  which  sh'ongly 
resembles  Milanese  work,  compares  favourably 
with  the  detail  opposite  [Plate  II,  c],  taken  from 
plate  69,  No.  2.  In  the  latter  the  design  has  been 
confused  really  by  the  lace-worker's  anxiety  to  give 
a  variety  of  stitches  and  technical  novelties. 

The  careful,  close  execution  and  also  a  certain 
awkwardness  of  design,  often  found  in  Brabant 
lace,  are  well  exemplified  in  the  pieces  illustrated 
plates  12,  32  and  33. 

The  specimens  of  Mechlin  are  most  instructive  ; 
the  earliest  designs  are  somewhat  stiff.  M.  Van 
Overloop,  of  course,  dates  the  most  beautiful 
examples,  those  which  he  gives  in  plates  54,  55 
and  56,  about  1770;  they  rival  the  lovely  gar- 
lands and  flowing  designs  called  rivieres,  of  the 
point  d'Alcnfon  made  at  the  same  period.  Binche 
is  well  represented  in  plates  72  and  73  by  a  very 
remarkable  example  dated  by  internal  evidence 
1730.  The  very  unusual  width,  0.24  m.,  was 
obtained  by  making  the  parts  separately,  as  far 
as  possible  according  to  the  patterns,  and  then 
joining  the  separate  strips  by  means  of  the 
accroc  ;  the  joins,  however,  can  be  detected.  The 
composition  isvery  varied, including  a  Papal  jubilee 
with  emblems,  the  grapes  of  Canaan,  the  mystical 
Lamb,  and  other  Bibical  subjects,  and  extends  the 
whole  length  (3.13  m.)  of  the  piece  without 
repetition,  which  also  adds  to  the  interest  of  this 
specimen.  The  whole  background  is  covered  by 
beautiful  conventional  llowers.  Some  examples  of 
the  fine  close  work  of  Valenciennes,  of  early 
eighteenth-century  date,  are  given  in  plate  74. 

When  we  come  to  Brussels  itself,  the  needle- 
point must  have  the  place  of  honour.  Only 
one  early  specimen  is  represented  (plate  90),  but 
the  work  is  of  supreme  excellence.  The  design 
is  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  the 
bell  or  pagoda  style  of  the  edge  and  the  ground 
spotted  with  small  detached  flowers  foreshadow 
the  fashion  of  the  time  of  Louis  XVI.  The 
patterns,  which  include  religious  emblems,  are 
joined  by  a  needle-made  rcscan  of  extreme  fine- 
ness ;  a  peculiar  stitch  is  used,  differing  from  the 
well-known  point  dc  gaze. 

The  famous  and  historic  cover  (plate  84), 
a  detail  of  which  is  illustrated  here  [Plate 
I,  h]  is,  of  course,  to  many,  the  most  inter- 
esting object  in  the  whole  collection.  It  was 
worked  to  commemorate  a  curious  survival 
of     mediaeval     customs,     the    Ommeganck,    the 
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principal  pageant  of  the  city  of  Brussels  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  started  on  Palm  Sunday 
from  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  du  Sablon  (built 
in  the  fifteenth  century).  Although  this  pro- 
cession had  its  origin  in  the  outward  dramatiz- 
ing of  Christian  mysteries,  yet,  as  is  seen  in  old 
pictures  and  other  representations,  all  the  civic 
corporations  took  part  in  it,  especially  the  guilds 
in  their  military  array,  and  even  the  reigning 
Sovereigns  or  their  representatives.  Dated  1599, 
this  cover  was  presented  to  the  Archduke  Albert  and 
his  wife  Isabella  on  their  inauguration  as  rulers 
of  Brabant.  They  are  represented  and  identified 
by  their  monograms,  as  well  as  King  Philip  II  and 
numerous  other  personages  with  their  armorial 
bearings.  Scenes  from  the  Old  Testament,  such  as 
the  Vision  of  Jacob,  the  Trials  of  Job,  and  the 
story  of  Jonah,  are  given,  with  the  Annunciation, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  etc.,  from  the  New 
Testament.  We  also  have  S.  Christopher,  S. 
George,  and  incidents  from  the  legend  of  the  life 
of  S.  Gudule  who  died  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century,  and  was,  with  S.  Michael,  patron 
of  Brabant.  "  The  upper  edge  of  this  wonderful 
piece  (which  measures  172  by  1-32  m.),  is  formed 
of  figures  of  Roman  Emperors  ;  the  names,  Julius, 
"Tiberias"  Caligula,  Nero,  Augustus,  etc.,  are 
clearly  rendered  ;  the  side  edges  have  figures  of 
sibyls  arranged  in  like  manner,  Sibylla  Persica, 
Libica,-  Delphica,  Cumana,  Europea,  '  .^gyp- 
tia"etc.  Signora  Ricci,  in  her  book  on  Italian 
Bobbin  Lace,  refers  to  this  cover  as  a  "  monument 
of  the  lacemaker's  art  ". 

In  another  example  of  early  Brussels  work, 
illustrated  in  plate  21,  the  design  aims  at  following 
the  "  candelabra  "  idea  which  is  common  in  large 
pieces  of  about  1690,  but  the  whole  effect  is 
confused  and  a  large  space  is  covered  rather 
aimlessly  with  small  formless  patterns  joined  by 
hvidcs  a  picots.  A  variant  of  the  same  class  of 
design,  illustrated  in  plate  26,  has  a  rcscaii  ground 
which  probably  dates  it  about  1700. 

Perhaps  the  finest  example  of  this  period  is  the 
historical  piece  (plate  23)  of  which  we  reproduce  a 
part  here  [Plate  II,  d].  Two  portraits  under  an 
imperial  crown  represent  the  Emperor  Charles  VI 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth  of  Brunswick  ;  their  mono- 
-  The  spelling  here  is  as  in  the  lace. 

WINDMILLS 

BY  E.  LANCASTER  BURNE 

'HERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mere 
play  of  natural  forces  upon  organisms 
capable  of  adaptation  to  them  produces 
a  harmony  of  proportion  and  inter- 
relation of  parts  to  which  we  habitually 
apply  the  term  beautiful.  Whether  this  harmony  is 
really  of  the  same  nature  as  the  purposeful  relation 


gram  is  also  introduced.  Below  the  portraits  are 
two  hearts,  and  one  may  conclude  that  the  date  was 
that  of  the  marriage  of  the  two  royal  personages, 
1708.  The  interlacing  stems,  canopies,  trophies 
and  knots  are  very  clearly  and  finely  executed,  as 
is  also  the  eagle  soaring  towards  the  sun,  a  favourite 
emblem  of  royalty.  The  patterns  are  joined  by 
beautiful  brides  a  picots,  and  the  fillings  of  point 
d'esprit,  etc.,  are  arranged  so  as  in  no  way  to 
detract  from  the  intention  of  the  design. 

The  most  perfect  example,  technically  speaking, 
of  Bobbin  work  in  the  collection  is  a  very  fine 
and  characteristic  piece  reproduced  in  plate  i. 
The  difficult  rcseau  drochel  had  not  yet  appeared, 
but  every  other  stitch  and  tilling  is  carried  out 
perfectly.  The  subject  is  the  Seven  Dolours  of 
the  B.V.M.  The  candelabra  idea  at  the  four 
corners,  the  angels  with  emblems,  still  more  the 
work  of  the  central  figure,  all  are  of  intense  interest 
and  beauty.  Another  elaborate  subject.  The 
Finding  of  the  Cross  by  the  Empress  Helena 
(plate  9),  the  date  of  which  is  1720,  is  also  a  note- 
worthy specimen  of  perfect  workmanship  ;  while 
some  extraordinarily  beautiful  designs  and  work- 
manship, applied  to  Lappets  and  Cap  Crowns,  may 
be  seen  illustrated  in  plates  45,  46  and  49  ;  in  some 
of  these  the  rcscan  drochel  is  used,  certainly  adding 
to  the  brilliancy  of  the  pattern. 

It  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  century  that  the 
fairylike  fabric  produced  by  Brussels  bobbins 
established  and  enthroned  itself.  Forty  or  fifty 
beautiful  specimens  presented  to  us,  dating  from 
1750  to  1880,  are  a  monument  of  enterprise,  in- 
genuity, and  excellence  of  technique.  On  the 
question  of  proposing  the  laces  of  this  period  for 
imitation  much  might  be  said  as  to  the  appro- 
priateness of  such  ambitious  designs  for  the  delicate 
filmy  fabric  in  which  ihey  are  expressed.  Here  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  interest  of  these  wonder- 
ful pieces  is  much  heightened  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  possibility  at  present  of  producing  thread  of 
equal  tenuity  and  fineness.  The  threads  of  these 
laces  were  spun  and  twisted  by  the  human  finger, 
an  agency  which  no  machinery  has  been  able  to 
rival.  The  laces  of  the  Royal  Collections  in 
Brussels  are  really  unique,  and  it  is  a  source  of 
rejoicing  that  they  are  collected  and  in  safety,  and 
that  such  a  worthy  record  exists  of  them. 


of  parts  to  a  whole  in  a  work  of  art  may  be 
doubted,  but  the  similarity  of  the  two  results  is 
fixed  in  language,  and  we  speak  of  the  beauty  of 
a  work  of  art  and  the  beautv  of  a  horse  or  a  tree. 

Such  natural  beauty,  whatever  it  be,  is  observable 
no  less  in  artificial  than  in  natural  mechanism,  and 
most  artists  have  remarked  upon  the  sentiment  of 
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beauty  which  is  aroused  by  ahiiost  any  mechanism 
on  which  human  ingenuity  has  been  at  work 
sufficiently  long  to  perfect  the  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends.  Just  as  animals,  when  once  the  adapta- 
tion to  their  conditions  is  complete,  have  beauty, 
so  mechanism,  when  once  it  has  assumed  its  ulti- 
mate and  detinite  form,  possesses  beauty. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  kind  of  beauty, 
and,  moreover,  one  of  the  most  universally  recog- 
nized by  artists,  is  that  of  the  windmill.  Indeed, 
so  complete  was  the  harmony  which  purely 
mechanical  necessities  dictated  that,  now  that 
they  are  rapidly  passing  out  of  use,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  preseive  them  as  objects  of  pictur- 
esque beauty,  although  beauty  was  entirely  over- 
looked in  their  construction. 

The  habit  of  regarding  these  particular  machines 
as  objects  of  beauty  has  indeed  become  so  habitual 
with  us  that  it  will  probably  be  a  surprise  to  many 
to  realize  how  perfectly  they  have  come  in  the 
course  of  centuries  to  fulfil  their  functions  so  that 
every  detail  of  form  is  the  outcome  not  of  caprice, 
but  of  an  exact  response  to  physical  conditions. 

Thus  the  quite  modern  windmill  used  for 
pumping  water  has  so  much  more  the  air  of 
modern  mechanical  efficiency  about  it  that  it  is 
mechanically  no  better  than,  probably  not  so  good 
as,  the  old  four-sailed  mill.  The  four  arms,  which 
when  in  motion  are  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
eye,  are  not  the  result  of  caprice,  but  of  a  tentative 
elimination.  Five  and  six  arms  have  been  tried, 
but  with  less  satisfactory  results,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  increase  of  the  sail  surface  ceases  to  be  an 
advantage  beyond  a  certain  point,  owing  to  its 
obstructing  too  much  the  free  passage  of  the  wind. 

Windmills  are  of  two  kinds — the  "post"  mill 
and  the  "  tower  "  mill.  Of  these  the  "  post"  is  the 
earlier,  and  in  its  linal  form  the  more  beautiful. 
It  is  also  the  one  in  which  the  eli'ect  of  mechanical 
necessities  upon  form  is  most  evident.  A  mill  at 
Nutley,  Sussex  [Plate,  a],  about  three  hundred 
years  old,  shows  the  essential  construction  admir- 
ably. Here  the  whole  mechanism  is  contained  in 
a  body  which  can  revolve  upon  a  post  so  that  the 
sails  may  be  faced  to  the  wind. 

The  post,  which  has  to  sustain  the  whole  weight 
of  the  mill  and  the  pressure  of  the  wind,  is  formed 
out  of  a  stout  oak  tree  shored  up  by  struts.  The 
preponderance  of  the  sails  is  counterbalanced  by 
pivoting  the  body  towards  the  front,  and  also  by 
the  weight  of  the  steps  and  the  tailbeam  by  which 
the  mill  is  turned.  In  this  way  a  curious  effect  of 
asymmetrical  balance  with  great  stability  is  pro- 
duced, and  a  great  part  of  the  particular  beauty  of 
the  building  comes  from  this  subtle  adjustment. 
Later  it  was  found  convenient  to  use  the  space 
taken  by  the  struts  for  the  construction  of  a 
storehouse  [Plate,  a,  c],  but  the  whole  of  the 
machinery  is  still  contained  in  the  revolving  body. 

The  shape  of  the  body  itself  is  dictated  entirely 


by  mechanical  necessities.  The  body  may  be  deep 
[Plate,  b,  c],  so  as  to  allow  room  for  machinery 
and  to  admit  of  the  balancing  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture, but  it  must  present  as  little  surface  to  the 
wind  as  possible.  It  is  therefore  narrow  in  front 
and  splayed  away  from  the  centre  of  the  sails  in  all 
directions  like  the  prow  of  a  ship.  The  same 
reasons  dictate  the  beautiful  form  of  the  arched  top 
which  is  constructed  to  fit  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  contour  of  the  main  cogged  wheel  of  the 
grinding  machinery. 

Coming  between  the  "post"  mill  and  the  "tower" 
mill  proper  is  the  "smock"  mill.  This  term  is 
loosely  applied  but  it  may  generally  be  taken  to 
mean  a  mill  with  a  wooden  tower  instead  of  one 
of  brick  or  stone.  In  "  smock  "  and  "  tower  " 
mills  only  the  "cap",  carrying  the  sail  shaft 
and  gear,  turns  about,  the  tower  containing  the 
grinding  or  other  machinery  being  stationary. 
The  tower  is  nearly  always  octagonal  and  the  cap, 
more  often  than  not,  is  formed  like  the  upper  part 
of  a  "post  "mill.  When  this  is  the  case  a  very 
graceful  design  is  produced  [Plate,  d]. 

The  "  fantail  "  or  backsail  to  be  seen  behind  the 
cap  is  a  comparatively  modern  invention.  By  its 
means  the  sails  are  automatically  faced  to  wind- 
ward without  the  intervention  of  the  miller.  This 
appliance  is  occasionally  applied  to  "post"  mills 
[Plate,  e]. 

The  most  modern  type  of  tower  mill  is  repre- 
sented in  Plate,  f.  The  dome-shaped  cap  is  no 
doubt  a  less  abrupt  termination  to  the  tower  than 
that  shown  in  the  "smock"  mill  in  Plate,  D, and 
for  practical  reasons  it  is  better,  as  it  offers  less 
obstruction  to  the  wind.  The  general  effect  is, 
however,  majestic  rather  than  pictiu'esque. 

The  sails,  or  "sweeps  ",  are  doubtless  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  mill  ;  and  although  they 
have  often  formed  the  subject  of  mathematical 
investigation  it  is  more  than  probable  that  trial 
and  error  have  really  played  the  greatest  part  in 
their  evolution. 

Until  about  one  hundred  years  ago  the  "  sweeps  " 
consisted  of  sail  cloth  spread  upon  wooden 
frames,  and  this  method  is  still  much  used.  The 
sails  of  a  windmill  may  be  compared  to  those  of 
a  ship  sailing  with  the  wind  abeam;  but  as 
the  sails  of  a  windmill  move  in  a  circle  their 
relative  velocity  to  the  wind  is  a  constantly 
increasing  quantity  from  the  centre  outwards, 
so  that  their  extremities  often  move  more  than 
twice  as  fast  as  the  wind  which  impels  them. 
As  the  sail  is  moving  at  right  angles  to  the  wind 
it  follows  that  the  resulting  direction  of  wind 
pressure  will  depend  upon  the  relative  velocity, 
and  consequently  the  angle  of  the  sail  will 
diminish  as  the  extremity  is  approached  ;  in  other 
words,  the  sail  has  a  twist  given  to  it.  In  order 
that  the  cloth  may  not  flap  when  the  "sweep"  passes 
the  body  of  the  mill,  the  extremities  have,  usually, 
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nu  angle  at  all ;  i.e.,  they  are  square  to  the  wind, 
or  even  less.  It  might  be  supposed  that  this 
flatness  would  be  mere  waste  ;  but  such  is  not  the 
case,  as  it  holds  the  wind  and  causes  the  inner 
portion  of  the  sail  to  be  more  effective. 

In  order  to  turn  the  wind  on  to  the  sail  the 
leading  side  (in  the  direction  of  motion)  is  com- 
posed of  a  thin  board  which  is  set  at  an  angle  to 
the  rest  of  the  sail.  No  doubt  the  fact  of  the  cloth 
being  taut,  or  otherwise,  was  an  excellent  guide  to 
the  millwrights  in  its  correct  disposition. 

The  twist  of  the  sails  appears  to  change  with  their 
position  in  regard  to  the  observer,  and  is  not  the  least 
part  of  the  attraction  of  a  windmill.  The  changing 
angle  gives  also  an  impression  of  varying  width 
which  has  led  many  to  suppose  that  the  sweeps 
are  wider  at  the  extremities  than  at  the  inner  ends. 
The  reverse  is,  however,  almost  invariably  the  case. 


The  cloth  sail,  although  the  most  efficient  in 
utilizing  the  force  of  the  wind,  has  the  great  dis- 
advantage of  not  being  self-regulating.  More  or 
less  sail  can,  of  course,  be  exposed  according  to 
the  state  of  the  weather  ;  but  this  is  obviously 
only  a  partial  remedy.  Besides,  a  sail  mill  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  manage  in  gusty  winds.  These 
disadvantages  led  to  the  introduction  of  the 
"spring"  and  the  "patent"  sweeps,  in  both  of 
which  the  surface  is  formed  of  shutters  or  valves 
which  open  automatically  and  allow  more  or  less 
wind  to  escape  through  the  sweeps,  the  shutters 
being  opened  when  the  mill  is  at  rest. 

A  windmill  so  fitted  will  under  favourable 
conditions  run  almost  as  steadily  as  a  steam  engine. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  two  sail  sweeps  and 
two  spring  sweeps,  which  is  a  compromise  between 
economy  and  convenience. 


ARTIST  LIFE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 
BY  G.  G.  COULTON 


ITH  all  our  admiration  for  the 
magnificent  arts  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
few  of  us  know  much,  or  have  felt 
much  curiosity,  about  the  artists 
personally.  And  yet  these  media'val 
artists  are  sometimes  very  much  nearer  to  us  than 
we  suspect.  While  we  sit  at  worship  in  a  great 
cathedral,  or  even  in  a  little  village  church,  it  may 
well  be  that  the  stone  nearest  to  our  eye  in  pillar 
or  wall  is  signed  with  the  sign-manual  of  the  mason 
who  chiselled  it.  As  the  cure  of  a  great  church  at 
Limoges  confessed  to  the  antiquary  who  had  taught 
him  :  "  I  served  this  church  for  forty  years  without 
ever  noticing  these  marks  ;  and  now  I  can't  walk 
or  stand  or  pray  here  without  seeing  them  on  every 
side  !"  Such  masons'  marks  occur  on  almost  the 
earliest  of  existing  monuments ;  certainly  on 
Egyptian  buildings  of  2,500  B.C.,  and  often  in  forms 
so  simple  yet  so  distinctive  that  they  have 
naturally  been  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  [Figure  i].  Nor  are  they  peculiar 
to  the  masons ;  the  elaborate  signs  of  the  Strassbourg 
or  Cologne  builders  are  often  almost  indistinguish- 
able from  the  merchants'  marks  which  our  mediaeval 
woolstaplers  and  vintners  stamped  on  sacks  and 
casks,  used  as  their  seal-manual,  and  had  inscribed 
upon  their  funeral  monuments.  Mr.  Doughty 
found  the  Bedouins  branding  their  camels  with 
the  same  distinctive  signs  which  we  find  on  the 
monuments  of  the  earliest  Phcenician  masons.' 

Ut  is  now  agreed  that  tliese  marks  (with  a  few  easily  dis- 
tinguishable exceptions)  were  personal — the  sign  by  which  the 
mason  vouched  his  work.  This  seems  to  account  (or  the  facts 
that  work  of  the  highest  quality  is  practically  never  marked,  and 
that  we  find  marked  and  unmarked  stones  side  by  tide  in  the 
same  wall  or  pillar.  A  few  men  capable  of  the  best  work 
needed  no  voucher  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  wall  01  pillar  would 
be  made  partly  by  a  permanent  staff  of  known  and  tiustworthy 
men,  partly  by  others  taken  on  for  the  emergency,  whose  work 
the  master-mason  would  need  to  check  week  by  week. 


Who,  then,  were  these  men  who  have  left  not 
only  their  personal  emblems  but  sometimes  rough 
plans  or  sketches  of  their  work,  sometimes  satirical 
inscriptions,  upon  so  many  buildings  in  East  and 
West  alike  ?  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  few  masons' 
guilds  of  the  middle  ages  descended  directly  from 
the  craft-guilds  of  imperial  Rome  (whether  directly 
or  through  Byzantium),  sheltered  here  and  there 
in  quiet  corners  from  the  deluge  of  barbarian 
invasions.  Again,  there  were,  of  course,  always 
scattered  workmen  who  built  such  houses  and 
churches  as  were  needed  ;  but  in  most  cases  the 
organized  revival  of  European  architecture  is 
traceable  to  the  monasteries.  The  earliest  masters 
of  the  works  recorded,  and  in  many  cases  the 
workmen  also,  were  often  monks  or  monastic 
servants.  The  Religious  (as  monks  and  nuns 
were  called)  were  indeed  theoretically  separated 
from  mankind  by  an  impassable  gulf.  Each  had 
retired  from  "  the  world  "  to  save  his  own  soul ; 
it  was  his  duty  to  become  strange  even  to  his  own 
kinsfolk.  "The  Religious"  (says  the  twelfth- 
century  "  Mirror  of  Monks  ")  "  is  like  Melchize- 
dek,  without  father  or  mother  or  brethren  ".  If, 
therefore,  the  monks  did  in  fact  often  become 
the  artists,  the  litterateurs,  the  scientists  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  it  was  only  because  they  rose  in 
some  ways  above,  as  in  other  ways  they  fell  below, 
their  rule.  Human  flesh  clung  round  them  still, 
and  with  human  flesh  the  magnetic  sympathy  that 
binds  man  not  only  to  his  fellow-men,  but  to 
every  tree  and  stick  and  stone  on  God's  earth. 
With  all  his  puritan  emphasis  on  the  ascetic 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  there  was  one  text  of 
Ecclesiastes  from  which  the  mediaeval  Religious 
could  seldom  escape  :  "God  hath  made  everything 
beautiful  in  His  time  ;  also  He  hath  set  the  world 
in  their  heart  ".     Who,   for  instance,  could  ever 
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have  reduced  to  a  mere  passive  receptacle  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  the  strenuous  monk  who  is  thus 
lovingly  described  by  his  fellow-monk,  Ekkehard 
of  S.  Gallen  ?  "  Tutilo  was  supple  and  sinewy  in 
arm  and  limb,  the  very  model  of  an  athlete ;  ready  of 
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to  run  far  or  near  ;  skilled  in  building  and  all  the 
kindred  arts.  He  had  a  natural  gift  of  ready  and 
forcible  expression  in  German  or  Latin,  in  earnest 
or  jest ;  so  that  the  Emperor  Charles  once  cried  : 
'  Curses  on  the  fellow  who  made  so  gifted  a  man 
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Figure   i. 


Column  I  :  From  Egyptian  buildings  of  about  B.C.  2,500,  found  repeated  throush  the  centuries  since.    2  :  From  Gloucester  Cathedral. 

3  :  From  Lincoln  Cathedral.      4  :  From  Fountains  Abbey.     :  5    From  Lichfield  Cathedral.     6  :  From  S.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor. 

7  :  From  Rheims  Cathedral.     8  :  From  Cologne  and  Strassbourg  Cathedrals.     9  :  From  Lynn,  Norfolk. 
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Figure  2. 
'nscription  on  Chancel  Arch  of  Colon  Church,  Cambridgeshire. 

speech,  clear  of  voice,  a  delicate  carver  and  painter. 
Musical  too,  with  especial  skill  upon  the  harp  and 
the  flute  ;  for  he  taught  the  harp  to  the  sons  of 
noble  families  around.     He  was  a  crafty  messenger, 
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Figure  3. 
Inscription  in  Ropsley  Church,  Lincolnshire. 

into  a  monk  ! ' "  We  need  go  no  farther  than 
this  to  see  why  the  earliest  artists  were  often 
recruited  among  the  only  class  which  had  enough 
leisure  and  peace  in  those  days  for  such  pursuits — 
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or  why  such  men,  in  spite  of  S.  Benedict's  express 
prohibition,  constantly  wandered  forth  from  the 
cloister  to  carve  or  paint  other  men's  churches — 
or  why,  again,  in  spite  of  the  stand  which  S. 
Bernard  and  S.  Francis  made  on  principle  against 
architectural  beauty,  the  disciples  of  these  saints 
often  threw  themselves  into  sculpture  and  painting 
with  the  same  headlong  energy  which  their  masters 
had  displayed  in  preaching  and  soul-saving.  For 
all  S.  Bernard's  puritanism,  there  grew  up  a  great 
Cistercian  school  of  architecture ;  for  all  S. 
Francis's  devotion  to  the  humblest  and  plainest 
meeting-houses,  the  Franciscans  blossomed  out 
even  into  an  extravagance  of  art.  The  fact  is  that 
religious  men's  minds  were  divided  then,  as  in  all 
ages,  between  the  love  and  the  dread  of  art.  Just 
a  century  separates  S.  Bernard's  "  Letter  to  William 
of  S.  Thierry  "  (in  which  the  glories  of  French 
painting  and  sculpture  are  stigmatized  as  little 
better  than  a  return  to  Jewish  or  pagan  ceremonial), 
from  the  action  of  that  Franciscan  Visitor  who 
severely  punished  a  friar  for  painting  a  pulpit,  and 
his  Guardian  for  suffering  such  vanities  in  his 
chapel.  Midway  between  those  comes  the  "Treatise 
on  Art  "  of  the  monk  Theophilus— a  most  curious 
practical  and  theoretical  manual  of  all  that  pertains 
to  church  furniture  and  decoration.  The  preface 
to  the  third  book  of  his  remarkable  work  contains 
an  eloquent  plea  for  religious  art  from  v;hich  we 
can  extract  only  a  few  sentences  here  : 

"  Cheered  by  these  supporting  virtues,  my  beloved  son,  thou 
habt  approached  God's  house  in  all  faith,  and  adorned  it  with 
such  abundant  comeliness  ;  and,  having  illuminated  the  vaults 
or  the  walls  with  divers  works  and  divers  colours,  thou  hast  in 
a  manner  shown  forth  to  the  beholders  a  vision  of  God's 
paradise,  bright  as  springtide  with  flowers  of  every  hue,  and 
fresh  with  green  grass  and  leaves,  and  refreshing  the  souls  of 
the  saints  with  crowns  proportioned  to  their  divers  merits, 
whereby  thou  makest  them  to  praise  God  in  His  creatures  and 
to  preach  His  wonders  in  His  works.  For  man's  eye  knoweth 
not  whereon  first  to  gaze  :  if  he  look  up  at  the  vaults,  they  are 
as  mantles  embroidered  with  spring  flowers:  if  he  regard  the 
walls,  there  is  a  manner  of  paradise  ;  if  he  consider  the  light 
streaming  through  the  windows,  he  marvelleth  at  the  priceless 
beauty  of  the  glass  and  at  the  variety  of  this  most  precious 
work.  .  .  .  Work,  therefore,  now,  good  man,  happy  in  this  life 
before  God's  face  and  man's,  and  happier  still  in  the  life  to 
come,  by  whose  labour  and  zeal  so  many  burnt-offerings  are 
devoted  to  God  !  Kindle  thyself  to  a  still  ampler  art,  and  set 
thyself  with  all  the  might  of  thy  soul  to  complete  that  which  is 
yet  lacking  in  the  gear  of  the  Lord's  house,  without  which  the 
divine  mysteries  and  the  ministries  of  God's  service  may  not 
stand  ". 

Was  it  not  Burne-Jones  who  once  said:  "If 
Chaucer  and  Morris  were  to  meet  in  heaven,  I 
wonder  whether  they'd  quarrel "  ?  And  may  we 
not,  without  irreverence,  wonder  how  the  monk 
Theophilus  has  by  this  time  settled  his  differences 
with  the  two  great  saints  who  preceded  and 
followed  him  ? 

Still,  whether  saintly  or  worldly-minded,  the 
first  builders  were  generally  monks  or  com- 
missioned by  monks.  The  style  of  these  earlier 
workmen  was  Byzantine,  and  their  organization 
may  well  have  been   continuous   from   Roman- 


Byzantine  times  ;  but  when  the  mediaeval  Masons' 
Guilds  emerge  into  the  light  of  documentary  his- 
tory, they  resemble  the  ordinary  craft-guilds  of  their 
time.  The  Paris  guild-regulations,  compiled  about 
1260  by  the  Provost,  Etienne  Boileau,  show  us 
perhaps  the  first  written  rules  for  the  masons. 
They  afford  not  the  least  hint  of  anything  mystic, 
nor  do  the  abundant  mediaeval  records  of  the  city 
of  London  ;  indeed,  the  English  documentary 
evidence  seems  to  establish  beyond  doubt  that  a 
"  freemason  "  was  differentiated  from  a  "rough- 
mason  "  or  "  rough-hewer  "  simply  by  his  superior 
skill  as  a  workman.  The  evolution  of  the  English 
Freemasons  into  a  world-wide  brotherhood  was  a 
post-mediaeval  and  accidental  event. 


Figure  4. 
A  King  giving   orders  to  his  Architect  and    Masons  (from 
a  MS.  of  Matthew  Paris,  executed  not  long  after  a.d.  1250). 

The  masons  were,  of  course,  very  numerous,  for 
building,  and  especially  church-building,  was 
almost  the  only  form  of  investment  possible  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  You  might  hoard  money  in  a  chest 
or  an  old  stocking,  and  perhaps  get  your  throat 
cut  for  it.  You  might  defy  the  laws  of  the  church, 
and  lend  out  your  money  upon  usury  ;  in  which 
case  again  you  stood  considerable  chances  of 
spoliation  during  your  lifetime,  and  must  pay 
exorbitant  conscience-money  on  your  deathbed  for 
that  Christian  burial  and  those  Christian  Masses  to 
which  you  had  forfeited  all  right  in  strict  law. 
Again,  the  merchant  might,  as  his  wealth  increased, 
evade  the  laws  and  purchase  land,  or  even  surmount 
exclusive  aristocratic  obstacles  and  purchase 
knighthood  with  hard  cash.  But  in  a  general  way, 
the  safest  thing  was  either  to  build  for  yourself,  or  to 
give  money  to  those  who  were  building  churches. 
This,  combined  with  the  rising  lay  spirit,  explains 
why  the  great  wave  of  commercial  prosperity, 
which  swept  over  England  towards  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  was  followed  by  a  cor- 
responding wave  of  architecture  in  the  then 
prevailing  style,  the  "  Perpendicular  ".  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  which  stood  then  where  modern 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  stand  as  manufacturing 
counties,  were  simply  flooded  with  this  "  Per- 
pendicular".     In  earlier  days,  the   parish  church 


was  built  mainly  by  some  single  man  or  some 
small  group — a  rich  patron,  or  a  generous  rector, 
or  a  succession  of  rectors.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  (as  the  very  items  of  the  parish  accounts 
often  survive  to  testify),  the  churches  were  built 
mainly  by  small  contributions,  compulsory  or 
voluntary,  from  the  whole  parish.  When  Bodmin 
church  was  built,  about  1480,  the  460  contributors 
included  even  domestic  servants  :  one  woman 
sold  her  pot  for  is.  8d.,  and  gave  the  money  to 
the  fabric.  Thus  the  amour  propre  oi  the  whole 
parish  was  concerned  in  the  church.  In  1418  the 
new  north-west  tower  of  S.  Margaret's,  Lynn,  was 
built  in  acknowledged  rivalry  with  the  splendid 
work  lately  done  in  the  adjoining  chapelry  of  S. 
Nicholas.  A  Suffolk  man  left  money  to  the 
church  by  will  on  the  express  condition  that  it 
should  go  to  a  rood-screen  as  good  as  that  in  the 
next  parish,  "  Or  better,  if  it  may  be  ". 

A  great  deal  of  this  was  no  doubt  done  by  local 
workmen,  especially  in  later  times,  but  when  the 
mason-guilds  were  forming,  and  even  for  long 
afterwards,  the  best  work  was  done  by  craftsmen 
who  travelled  singly  or  in  bands  from  church  to 
church.  For  the  mediaeval  artist  claimed  no  higher 
status  than  a  craftsman,  and  here  lay  one  of  the 
secrets  of  his  strength.  Gothic  architecture  was 
the  outcome  of  one  of  the  most  definitely 
collectivist  movements  in  history  :  it  was  killed 
by  the  individualism  of  the  Renaissance.  These 
mountains  of  stone,  breathing  one  spirit  from 
floor  to  roof  and  from  east  to  west,  in  which  the 
details  often  harmonize  admirably  with  the 
general  conception  even  when  the  work  has  been 
spread  over  three  or  four  centuries,  could  have 
been  built  only  by  an  army  of  workers  disciplined 
to  steady  self-repression.  To  find  the  modern 
artistic  parallel  of  the  mediaeval  mason,  we  must 
go  to  Japan,  where  men  have  worked  for  centuries 
under  strict  aesthetic  conventions  imposed  by 
general  consent,  and  have  done  an  artist's  work  for 
the  wages  of  an  artisan.  Nearly  all  the  mediaeval 
masons  (like  so  many  of  the  mediaeval  clergy), 
sprang  from  the  wage-earning  classes,  and  were 
therefore  content  with  little.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century  we  do  indeed  find  some 
of  them  enriching  themselves  by  dealing  in  houses 
and  tombstones.  Henry  of  Yeovil,  the  first  King's 
Mason  whom  we  find  selling  designs  and  plans 
to  his  fellow -masons,  was  a  contemporary  of 
Chaucer's  and  died  lord  of  two  manors  in  Kent ; 
Thomas  Drawswerd,  "  imager "  or  sculptor  of 
York,  became  first  Sheriff  and  then  M.P.  for  his 
native  city  in  1512.  But  such  men  were  excep- 
tional even  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  :  as  a 
rule,  even  the  best  of  them  lived  on  the  wages  of 
the  ordinary  artisan.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  we 
find  the  unskilled  mason  drawing  fifteen  shillings 
a  week  (to  translate  the  old  English  coin  roughly 
into  its  modern  purchasing  equivalent),  and  the 
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skilled  from  35s.  to  £2  or  ;^3  in  very  exceptional 
cases.  In  the  fifteenth  century  we  find  a 
master-mason  (and  the  master-mason,  it  must 
be  remembered,  was  architect  also)  receiving 
£\  los.  as  compared  with  the  ;^9  received  by  the 
master-blacksmith  at  the  same  works.  As  a  rule, 
the  blacksmith  and  mason  received  the  same 
wages,  but  the  enormous  salary  of  this  particular 
man  may  be  easily  explained.  He  was,  no  doubt, 
an  armourer  also,  and  this  was  an  age  when  the 
best  armour  was  a  marvel  alike  of  mechanism  and 
of  art — a  steel  shell  almost  as  close-fittmg,  as 
pliant,  and  as  impenetrably  jointed  as  that  of  the 
most  marvellous  creatures  in  God's  universe.  This 
smith,  then,  being  a  man  indispensable  to  the 
fighting  and  ruling  classes,  received  double  the 
mere  architect's  pay.  In  other  words,  even  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  useful  was  better  paid  than  the 
merely  ornamental. 

And  why  not,  after  all  ?  For  each  thing  its  own 
proper  coin  ;  you  cannot  always  get  art  for  your 
money,  or  money  for  your  art.  The  mediaeval 
masons  came,  as  the  late  William  Morris  chose 
his  artistic  craftsmen,  mainly  from  the  "  working  " 
classes ;  they  went  through  a  strict  seven-years, 
apprenticeship  which  gave  to  every  man  alike  a 
certain  sureness  of  touch,  and  to  the  few  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  rarer  talents.  Why 
should  they  not  have  been  content  to  work  thus 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Church,  while  their 
fathers  or  brothers  were  driving  the  plough,  hewing 
timber  in  the  forest,  or  crying  their  masters'  wares 
in  the  streets  of  the  city  ?  To  many  of  them,  life 
was  all  one  long  wander-year.  They  tramped  from 
cloister  to  cloister,  from  parish  to  parish,  wherever 
there  was  work  to  be  done :  there  they  set  up 
their  "Lodge",  their  wooden  shed  for  shelter 
from  bad  weather  and  for  the  security  of 
their  tools.  Meanwhile  they  slept  in  the  village, 
drank  after  work-hours  in  the  inn,  and  played 
with  the  country-folk  on  the  green  :  they  knelt  at 
Mass  within  the  walls  that  their  own  hands  were 
raising :  and  beneath  those  walls,  when  the  time 
came,  they  were  laid  to  rest.  Each  artist,  if  he 
chose,  had  with  him  his  own  wife  and  children, 
content  to  live  like  the  wives  and  children  of  other 
working-men.  The  whole  village  (or,  it  may  be, 
the  whole  cathedral  city)  admired  and  loved  this 
work  that  was  being  built  at  their  bidding  and  out 
of  their  own  moneys — their  own  God's  House, 
often  far  more  magnificent  than  any  palace  of  an 
earthly  prince — and  the  praise  of  his  fellow-men 
was  the  artist's  best  payment.  The  glories  of 
Amiens  and  Reims,  of  Wells  and  Salisbury  and 
Lincoln,  were  wrought  by  men  who  claimed  no 
social  superiority  over  the  weaver  or  the  saddler 
but  laboured  together  in  a  cause  that  was  con- 
scious of  its  own  greatness.  Their  motto  was 
that  of  the  undying  Homeric  line,  "Strive  ever  to 
surpass  both  yourself  and  all  your  fellows  1"    Small 
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wonder  then  if,  amid  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  that 
has  drifted  down  the  ages,  we  find  frequent 
legends  of  the  Roslyn  Pillar  type— the  apprentice 
whose  work  surpassed  his  master's,  and  whom 
the  beaten  rival  murdered  from  sheer  envy.- 
Among  the  records  of  masons  which  survive  in 
legal  documents,  a  large  proportion  is  concerned 
with  their  quarrels.  Already  in  the  monasteries 
we  trace  such  artistic  rivalries  ;  the  above-quoted 
Ekkehard  tells  us  how  Brother  Sindolf  was  so 
exasperated  by  the  exquisite  penmanship  of 
Brother  Notker  (the  author  of  that  world-wide 
funeral  anthem,  "  In  the  Midst  of  Life  we  are  in 
Death ")  that  he  maliciously  cut  the  other's 
masterpiece  to  shreds  with  a  penknife.  It  is 
remarkable,  moreover,  that  among  the  few  appa- 
rently unprofessional  recipes  in  the  famous 
sketchbook  of  Villard  de  Honnecourt  is  one  of  a 
sovereign  potion  for  wounds  :  "  one  eggshell- 
full"  (Villard  assures  us)  will  effect  a  cure.  Un- 
professional only  at  first  sight,  for  the  master- 
mason  must  have  seen  many  wounds  in  his  time — 
was  not  Michelangelo's  nose  broken  by  the  mallet 
of  his  brutal  fellow-sculptor,  Torrigiano  ? 

It  is  tantalizing  to  think  that  Chaucer,  who  saw 
much  of  artist  life  in  his  day,  has  told  us  nothing. 
As  Clerk  of  the  Works,  the  poet  must  have  known 
Henry  of  Yeovil,  and  a  dozen  other  good  fellows 
among  the  King's  masons.  Boccaccio  tells  us  a 
few  artist  stories ;  what  would  we  not  give  for 
HenryofYeovil's  portrait  in  Chaucer's  "Prologue", 
and  his  tale  on  the  way  to  Canterbury  ?  What 
money  could  outweigh  an  autobiography  or 
Boswellian  memoirs  of  Jack  of  S.  Albans,  whom 
we  may  take  to  have  been  a  sort  of  mediaeval  James 
Whistler  ?3  Let  us  turn,  however,  from  such  vain 
regrets  to  glance  at  Villard  de  Honnecourt,  who 
has  left  to  his  fellow-masons  and  to  posterity  an 

^At  Rouen,  for  instance,  with  regard  to  tlie  great  rose-win- 
dow in  tlie  northern  transept  [Plate,  a].  The  story  is  told  very 
picturesquely  by  Dom  Pommeraye  (Hist,  de  S.  Oiien,  p.  196)  and 
Michelet  (Hist,  de  France,  liv.  IV,  ch.  9),  who  alludes  to  a 
similar  legend  at  Caen.  The  fact  that  the  Rouen  legend 
seems  plainly  contradicted  by  documentary  evidence  does  not 
affect  its  significance  here  ;  it  was  at  least  ben  trovato. 

^Antiquarian  Repertory,  Vol.  II,  p.  407  (Wardrobe  Accounts 
of  Edward  II).    "  Item,  paid  to  Jak  de  Seint  Albon,  Painter 


intimate  volume  of  sketches  and  memoranda 
which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Biblioth^que 
Nationale  at  Paris  and  has  thrice  been  published 
in  facsimile.  Born  about  1190  in  Picardy,  he 
built  Notre- Dame  de  Cambrai  about  1230,  and 
collected  in  his  notebooks  sketches  not  only  from 
French  cathedrals  such  as  Reims  and  Laon,  but 
from  so  far  afield  as  the  Rhine,  Switzerland  and 
Hungary.  Technical  designs,  studies  for  sculpture, 
problems  in  geometrical  masonry  and  trigonometry, 
even  mechanical  toys,  engage  his  attention  in  turn. 
Like  active  minds  in  all  ages,  he  is  attracted  by 
the  chimera  of  perpetual  motion.  "  Many  times 
do  masters  dispute  of  this  problem  ",  he  writes  ; 
and  proceeds  to  give  naively  impracticable  designs 
for  such  a  machine.  Every  page  of  his  book 
breathes  that  mixture  of  shrewdness  and  simplicity 
so  characteristic  of  the  mediaeval  mind,  which  we 
may  still  notice  in  the  modern  French  peasant. 

With  Villard  we  must  take  leave  of  the  mediaeval 
artist — so  ambitious,  yet  so  simple-minded  ;  so 
strictly  disciplined  by  the  outward  pressure  of  a 
vast  trade-union,  yet  so  restless  to  seek  improvement 
within  those  enforced  limits.  Let  us  dwell  lovingly 
in  imagination  on  this  man's  honest  lifework,  and 
think  of  him  as  laid  to  rest  at  last  under  the  arches 
of  his  own  church,  like  that  Hue  Libergier  whose 
incised  gravestone  may  still  be  seen  at  Reims 
[Plate,  c].  There  the  artist  is  portrayed  in  his 
official  cap  and  gown — the  cap  and  gown  which 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  retained  through  all 
the  centuries  as  the  insignia  of  Master.  In  one 
hand  is  his  measuring-rod,  in  the  other  his  beauti- 
ful church  ;  his  feet  stand  on  the  firm  earth,  and 
his  head  is  in  the  clouds  among  angels  and  wreaths 
of  incense.  To  understand  a  Gothic  cathedral 
we  must  try  to  realize  the  ideals  of  its  builders 
in  life  and  in  death. 

Royal  (who  danced  on  a  table  before  the  King  and  made  him 
laugh  beyond  measure),  by  way  of  gift  throuyh  the  King's  own 
hands,  lo  help  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  children,  50  shillings. 
.  .  .  Item,  paid  at  Wolmer  Lodge,  where  the  King  chased  the 
stag,  to  Morns  Cook,  of  the  kitchen,  because  he  rode  there 
bcture  the  King  and  fell  oftentimes  from  his  horse,  whereat  the 
King  laughed  heartily,  in  manner  of  gilt  by  royal  command, 
20  ,hi  lin^s".  M  ly  not  this  last  incident  have  inspired  Chaucer's 
picture  ot  ihe  cook  falling  from  his  horse  at  Harbledown  ? 


THE  TREASURY   OF   S.  MAURICE  D'AGAUNE— II 
BY  SIR  MARTIN  CONWAY 

( FTER  the  three  great  pieces  illustrated 
in  the  first  part  of  this  article  (pages 

[259,  262), the  others  that  follow  seem 

'tame,  though  they  would   hold  their 

^own   among  the  finest  in  the  Galerie 

d'ApoUon  in  the  Louvre,  for  instance,  and  would 
set  the  British  Museum  dancing  to  welcome  them 
if  they  could  come  our  way.  There  is  amongst 
them  a  Carlovingian  reliquary  (in  shape  like  the 
magnified  end  of  a  chisel)  with  large  gems  in  rows 


of  bosses  on  one  side  and  repousse  foliation  on 
the  other.  Then,  coming  down  to  the  eleventh 
century  (or  perhaps  only  the  tenth),  there  is  a  silver 
head-shaped  reliquary  for  the  skull  of  that  Theban 
lieutenant  or  non-commissioned  officer  now 
remembered  as  S,  Candidus  [Plate  1 1  J.  A 
simple  form  of  filigree,  on  gilt  gem-bearing 
bands,  decorates  his  hair  and  the  edge  of  his  coat, 
whilst  his  eyebrows,  moustache,  and  beard  are 
indicated  by  gilt  engraved   patterns,  some  being 
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foliated  !  Where  his  chest  should  come  is  an  em- 
bossed plate  representing  his  martyrdom,  an  added 
piece  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  head  itself  has 
considerable  dignity  as  a  piece  of  sculpture,  and 
makes  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century  silver 
bust  of  S.  Victor  look  by  contrast  like  a  thing  out 
of  a  waxwork  show. 

Coming  down  to  the  twelfth  century  we  find  a 
few  important  pieces.  To  begin  with  there  is  the 
great  Chasse  of  S.  Maurice  [Plate  I],  made  in 
silver  by  some  Lombard  artist.  On  each  of  the 
two  long  sides  are  four  large  figures  of  Saints  and 
angels,  strangely  inhuman,  whose  nobby  heads, 
separated  knees,  ridgy  legs,  and  paired  feet  form 
agreeably  grouped  bumps  decoratively  spaced. 
That  these  forms  unite  to  suggest  human  figures  is 
small  part  of  their  charm.  It  is  the  lumps  with 
the  shine  of  light  upon  them  and  the  rhythmic 
succession  or  reiteration  of  bold  forms  that 
please  the  eye  without  much  troubling  the 
mind.  The  shrine  must  have  passed  through 
some  rough  experience  in  its  young  days,  tor  a 
thirteenth-century  figure  of  the  Virgin  has  been 
added  at  one  end,  taking  the  place  of  a  Christ  ; 
whilst,  at  the  other,  several  parts  of  the  ground 
are  filled  with  pieces  of  thirteenth-century  repousse 
work,  including  a  small  angel  of  exquisite  grace, 
though  not  nearly  so  decorative  as  the  ugly  folk 
of   a  hundred  years  earlier. 

The  other  twelfth-century  chasse  [Plate  I], 
containing  relics  of  the  children  of  S.  Sigismond 
was  likewise  probably  made  south  of  the  Alps. 
One  side  of  it  has  seven  seated  figures  under  arcad- 
ing.  On  the  other  side  two  figures  of  a  similar 
set  are  preserved,  but  the  place  of  the  other  five  is 
taken  by  two  pairs  of  seated  saints  evidently  not 
made  for  the  places  they  occupy.  The  ends  of 
this  chasse  are  filled  by  very  quaint  and  delightful 
figures.  S.  Maurice  at  one  end  is  like  an  old  chess- 
man and  fits  his  place  perfectly,  as  our  illustration 
shows  [Plate  II].  The  inscriptions  in  repousse 
both  on  this  shrine  and  on  S.  Candidus's  head  are 
in  a  style  of  lettering  which  resembles  that  of  the 
inscription  on  the  cover  of  the  Gospels  of  Anbert 
(1018-45)  in  the  Treasury  of  Milan  Cathedral,  but 
the  figures  on  that  are  far  inferior  to  those  on  the 
chasse.  Probably  the  Abbey  employed  Lom.bard 
artificers  and  set  them  to  work  in  the  Abbey, 
supplying  them  with  the  necessary  materials  of 
metals  and  precious  stones.  They  also  supplied 
them  with  a  good  number  of  little  panels  or  strips 
of  enamel  imported  from  the  Meuse  region,  prob- 
ably all  at  one  time.  These  enamels,  which  appear 
to  be  of  about  twelfth-century  date,  are  found  on 
several  objects  in  the  Treasury  of  different  ages 
and  styles,  in  some  cases  at  any  rate  having  been 
fastened  on  to  older  works  on  occasion  of  restora- 
tion or  further  embellishment. 

Yet  another  chasse,  of  copper  silvered  and  gilt, 
bears  an  inscription  stating  that  it  was  presented 


by  Abbot  Nanthelme  in  1225.  The  inscription 
may  be  more  recent  than  the  chasse,  which  might 
possibly  have  been  made  quite  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century.  This  is  work  of  a  different  type 
from  the  other  two,  being  devoid  of  repousse.  It 
consists  of  a  chest  of  wood  of  perfectly  simple 
form  covered  with  plates  and  strips  of  metal. 
Figure-subjects  are  engraved  on  the  plates 
and  decorative  patterns  on  the  framing  strips,  and 
the  designs  are  made  visible  by  niello  and  empha- 
sized with  gilding.  Photographs  fail  to  give  any 
idea  of  the  work,  which  I  therefore  pass  over  thus 
briefly. 

Two  covered  cups,  which  one  would  naturally 
call  ciboria,  demand  much  closer  attention  than 
can  be  given  to  them  here.  They  are  not  really 
ciboria,  but  probably  vases  for  holding  medicines. 
One,  of  silver  parcel-gilt,  and  exceedingly  pure 
and  graceful  in  form,  is  surmounted  by  a  globe- 
shaped  knob  from  which  three  .<Esculapian  snakes 
protrude.  The  other,  wholly  gilt,  has  for  lid-handle 
a  little  group  of  Achilles  and  the  Centaur.  The 
plainer  example  is  a  singularly  attractive  piece  of 
plate,  the  engraved  decoration  on  it  being  finely 
reserved  in  character  and  in  admirable  taste. 
Inside  both  of  the  lid  and  the  cup  are  engraved 
interlaced  designs  of  hexagonal  character.  A 
ciboriitin  of  similar  type,  likewise  in  silver  gilt, 
used  to  hang  over  the  high  altar  of  Sens  Cathedral 
and  is  now  in  the  Treasury  or  the  local  museum. 
Its  knob,  however,  lacks  the  snakes  and  the  orna- 
ment on  the  body  of  the  vase  is  more  strongly 
indicated.  The  interlaced  designs  resemble  others 
found  on  the  under-side  of  various  Limoges 
gemellions,  e.i^.  one  formerly  in  the  Londesborough 
Collection.  The  other  covered  vase  is  far  more 
elaborately  decorated  in  repousse,  with  large 
circular  medallions  both  on  the  lid  and  on 
the  body,  besides  three  mandorla-shaped  reliefs 
on  the  foot.  The  little  group  of  the  Centaur 
with  the  child  Achilles  on  his  back  is  evid- 
ently imitated  from  some  antique  original.  In 
Cairo  Museum  there  is  a  bronze  plate  with 
representations  of  the  education  of  Achilles, 
including  this  incident  with  Chiron,  attributed  by 
Strzykowski  to  anywhere  between  the  fourth  and 
eighth  centuries,  whilst  a  bronze  plate  in  the  Paris 
Cabinet  de  M^dailles  of  the  eleventh  or  even  twelfth 
century  bears  a  like  series  of  subjects.' 

Thus  we  have  evidence  of  a  continuous  em- 
ployment of  this  group  from  classical  to  mediaeval 
times.  The  medallions  contain  the  usual  incidents 
of  the  early  life  of  Christ,  some  of  which  are 
evidently  based  on  the  Byzantine  traditions. 
At  some  uncertain  date  the  good  folk  of  the 
abbey  became  mystified  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
centaur  and  evidently  regarded  him  as  sus- 
piciously pagan  ;  they  therefore  caused  him  to 
be  removed  from  the  top  of  the  cup  but  with  a  piety 

^Gazeltc  arcltcol.  1886.  p.  38     pi.  v. 
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as  rare  as  it  was  praiseworthy,  instead  of  throwing 
him  away,  they  fastened  him  out  of  sight  inside, 
whence  he  has  recently  been  rescued  and  replaced 
in  his  original  position. 

For  objects  of  the  thirteenth  century  and 
later  the  briefest  mention  must  now  suffice. 
The  charming  reliquary  of  the  Thorn,  pre- 
sented by  S.  Louis  in  1261,  has  already  been 
referred  to.  For  perfection  of  taste,  lucidity 
of  purpose  and  efficiency  as  a  protection  to  the  tiny 
object  contained,  nothing  could  be  better.  The 
Thorn  is  sealed  up  within  a  tube  of  glass,  fixed 
between  two  glass  plates,  and  firmly  held  within  a 
gold  frame,  adorned  with  alternate  pearls  and  gems. 
It  was  suspended  by  a  ring  originally  fixed  at  the 
top,  and  was  no  doubt  intended  to  be  worn,  pro- 
bably by  S.  Louis  himself.  The  king  presented 
it,  not  to  Abbot  Nanthelme,  but  to  Abbot  Girold 
at  Senlis,  to  which  place  he  had  brought  the  relics 
of  S.  Maurice  to  S.  Louis.  The  pendant  was 
doubtless  fitted  with  its  stem  at  that  time. 
Two  crosses  of  about  the  same  date — the  first 
quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century  —  respectively 
named  the  Crosses  of  S.  Louis  and  S.  Andrew, 
were  made  to  be  adjusted  at  the  end  of  long  stems 
for  processional  purposes.  Both  are  beautifully 
decorated  in  repousse,  but  the  ffeurs-de-lys  at  the 
ends  of  the  arms  of  the  cross  of  S.  Andrew  are 
apparently  not  of  the  same  date  as  the  rest.  A 
thirteenth-century  Limoges  crozier,  purchased  by 
Abbot  Nanthelme,  is  as  fine  in  form,  and  beautiful 
in  colour  and  finish  of  surface,  as  any  object  ever 
turned  out  from  that  wonderful  manufactory. 
Along  the  inner  face  of  the  curve  of  the  hook  is  a 
decorative  band  which  imitates  a  Cufic  inscrip- 
tion. Unfortunately  the  knot  below,  made  in 
two  parts,  has  suffered  some  deformation,  which 
spoils  its  effect.  A  similar  crozier  was  sold  in 
the  Bourgeois  sale.  A  little  gilt  box  of  about 
1400,  very  simple  in  form,  is  adorned  with 
stones  and  metal  roses  on  one  side  and  with 
three  great  stones  on  the  other,  one  being  a  mag- 
nificent aquamarine.  It  looks  as  though  the 
decoration  of  this  reliquary  had  been  suggested  by 
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'E  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
J  distinctive  individuality  of  Italian 
art  was  rapidly  ceasing  with  the 
Isixteenth  century.  But  our  estimate 
'of  the  Italian  portrait  painters  of  the 
requires,  as  I  think,  and  is  only  just 
to  receive,  readjustment.  In  these 
portraits  we  find  not  only  individuality  more 
salient,  as  is  usual  in  portraiture,  but  much  more 
accomplishment  in  painting  than  in  pictures  of 
other  kinds  by  the  same  artists.  The  foreign 
portrait  painters  whom  the  fine  taste  of  the  small 
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some  Carlovingian  object,  and  we  may  here  have 
a  remounting  of  gems  from  some  ancient  box,  the 
body  of  which  had  been  too  much  damaged  in 
process  of  time  to  be  worth  preservation. 

A  really  magnificent  crozier  of  the  most  elaborate 
Gothic  type  is  German  work  of  about  1430. 
Within  the  whorl  of  the  crook  it  contains  an 
admirable  statuette  of  S.  Maurice  on  horseback. 
The  buttressed  portion  below  is  like  a  little 
building,  decorated  with  numerous  figure-subjects, 
specially  noteworthy  being  tiny  standing  figures  of 
knights  under  canopies,  no  doubt  intended  to 
represent  Theban  legionaries.  Notwithstanding 
the  minute  scale  on  which  they  are  modelled,  the 
visors  of  their  helmets  will  open  and  shut,  and  each 
face  thus  disclosed  is  completely  modelled.  The 
finish  of  the  whole  work  is  correspondingly  minute. 
The  well-known  crozier  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
may  be  compared  with  this. 

A  bare  mention  of  a  chalice  and  paten,  said  to 
have  belonged  to  Cardinal  Mathew  Schiner,  and 
of  a  large  sixteenth-century  silver  statuette  of  S. 
Maurice  on  horseback,  is  all  we  have  space  to  give 
them  ;  whilst  various  reliquaries,  candlesticks  and 
censers  must  be  passed  over  altogether.  The 
purpose  of  these  articles  has  not  been  to  investigate 
scientifically  this  most  precious  treasure  (which 
deserves  a  far  more  minute  study  than  has  yet  been 
bestowed  upon  it),  but  simply  to  call  the  attention 
of  lovers  of  art  to  a  collection  of  objects  of 
extraordinary  beauty  and  rarity,  easily  accessible 
and  yet  known  to  very  few. 

Sir  Cecil  Smith  has  been  kind  enough  to 
inform  me  that  two  fine  book-bindings  from  the 
Abbey  of  S.  Maurice  are  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.-  One  is  an 
enamelled  cover  of  a  Gospel  (No.  567 — 1893) ;  the 
other  is  inlaid  with  an  ivory  relief  (No.  259 — 1867). 
It  has  unfortunately  been  impossible  for  me  to 
examine  them  before  the  publication  of  this 
article. 

2  In  the  former  article  (p.  263)  it  was  stated  that  M.  Aubert's 
book  on  the  S.  Maurice  treasure  is  not  in  the  V.  and  A.  Museum 
Library.  This  is  not  true.  A  copy  of  the  book  is  there.  Vide 
the  old  Catalogue. 


Italian  Courts  attracted,  and  the  Italians  whom 
the  Courts  retained  in  their  service  or  formed  for 
more  lucrative  service  abroad,  certainly  contain 
among  them  none  who  approach  to  Velazquez, 
Van  Dyck  or  Goya.  But  if  we  give  the  group  a 
wide  extension,  it  is  questionable  whether  there  are 
not  Italians  or  Italianized  Masters  worthy  to  rank 
with  the  French  portrait  painters  and  more  particu- 
larly with  some  Englishmen,  the  price  of  whose 
works  has  become  so  extravagantly  exaggerated. 
The  question,  first  raised  by  the  exhibition  in 
Milan  in  1910,  was  put  much  more  forcibly  by  the 
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exhibition  at  Florence  last  year,  and  the  painter 
whom  it  especially  affects  is  the  subject  of  this 
note,  Fra  Vittore  (Giuseppe)  Ghislandi. 

Giuseppe  Ghislandi '  was  born  in  the  Horgo  di 
San  Lorenzo,  Bergamo,  on  the  9th  March,  1655. 
His  father,  Domenico,  who  was  a  painter  of  per- 
spectives and  landscapes  for  decoration,  placed 
him  first  with  Giacomo  Cotta  to  learn  drawing, 
and  then  kept  him  for  four  years  under  Bartoiomeo 
Bianchini,  a  Florentine  living  in  Bergamo. 
Giuseppe  gave  early  proof  of  his  ability,  for  in 
Tassi's  judgment,  he  painted  an  "  admirable  "  por- 
trait of  his  father  while  still  in  his  fifteenth  year. 
But  when  he  was  twenty  an  incident  occurred 
which  changed  the  scene  of  his  activities.  His 
father,  having  found  him  in  conversation  which 
seemed  to  him  too  earnest  with  a  girl  of  the  city 
whom  he  considered  to  be  too  attractive,  became 
violently  angry  arid  beat  him  unmercifully.  Con- 
sequently, Giuseppe  determined  to  seek  his  fortune 
at  Venice.  Having  no  money,  he  collected  such 
recommendations  as  he  could  get  in  Bergamo, 
and  after  finding  his  way  on  foot  to  Padua,  took 
a  place  in  the  great  open  boat  which  daily  carried 
a  full  freight  of  the  poorest  people  between  Padua 
and  Venice.  Casanova,  it  will  be  remembered, 
took  the  same  route  to  a  different  fortune.  Among 
the  passengers  was  a  Minim'  from  Venice,  with 
whom  Giuseppe  made  fast  friends.  On  arriving 
in  Venice,  the  Minims  received  him  into  their 
convent.  He  at  once  painted  his  new  friend's 
portrait,  and  the  amiable  friar  hawked  it  about 
among  his  brethren  and  their  acquaintances  until 
he  had  obtained  him  sufficient  commissions  to 
support  him.  After  living  thus  for  five  years, 
painting  daily  in  the  Minims'  convent,  they  per- 
suaded him  to  take  their  habit  as  a  lay  brother^. 
From  that  date  he  was  known  by  his  name  in 
religion,  Fra  Vittore,  later  by  the  name  Fra 
Galgario,  and  in  Bergamo  familiarly  as  the  Frate 
par  excellence. 

At  Venice  he  remained  uninterruptedly  for 
thirteen  years,  painting  under  no  masters,  but 
studying  the  pictures  of  Titian  and  Paolo  Veron- 
ese,   whose  influence,  as  Tassi  states,  is     plainly 

1  These  notes  are  digested  from  ViU  dc'  fitlori,  scullori  c 
arcUitetti  bergamaschi  (Bergamo,  1793).  t^ie  posthumous  work 
of  Count  Francesco  Maria  Tassi,  who  was  an  amateur  painter, 
and  as  a  boy,  the  pupil  of  Ghislandi.  Tassi  writes  in  a  straiglit- 
forwa'd  and  credihle  style,  from  personal  knowledge,  and  with 
the  affection  which  Ghislandi's  simple  and  charming  natme 
seems  always  to  have  inspired. 

-The  Order  of  Minims  is  a  Franciscan  Reform  founded  by  S. 
P'rancis  of  Paula. 

^  Tassi  states  Ihit  he  refused  th';  priest'-ood  from  humility  ; 
Dr.  Brosch  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  not  much  voca- 
tion. Ghislandi  and  the  Guardian  of  the  Venetian  convent 
seem  to  have  possessed  consideralile  foresight,  for  Ghislandi 
appears  to  have  lived  a  peculiarly  blameless,  happy  and  in- 
dustrious life  until  he  was  eighty-eight  in  the  state  which  they 
selected.  Though  his  talents  would  have  had  less  opporlunUy 
if  he  had  been  occupied  by  sacerdotal  duties,  he  would  be  more 
subject  to  discipline  as  a  lay-brother  rather  than  freer  from  it, 
as  Dr.  Brosch  seems  to  suppose. 


evident  in  his  painting  of  this  period.  In  1688  he 
went  to  Bergamo,  intending  to  settle  there,  but  on 
hearing  that  Sebastiano  Bombelli  had  arrived  in 
Venice  he  returned  in  haste  and  placed  himself 
under  his  direction.  He  remained  in  Venice 
under  these  new  conditions  for  another  twelve 
years.  To  this  period  belong  his  own  portrait  in 
his  Minim  habit,  and  a  portrait  of  Niccolo  Olmo, 
governor  of  the  Scuola  di  San  Marco,  preserved  in 
Tassi's  time  in  the  convent  and  the  Scuola  respec- 
tively ;  a  portrait  of  Bombelli ;  and,  amongst  others, 
portraits  of  Don  Marco  Ottoboni,  Duca  di  Fiano, 
and  of  the  Duchess.  These  last  procured  him  an 
invitation  to  Kome  from  the  Duke's  brother, 
Cardinal  Pietro  Ottoboni.  Harassed  in  Venice 
by  the  jealousy  of  Bombelli,  he  would  have 
accepted  the  invitation,  but  was  prevented  by  a 
constitutional  delicacy  of  the  chest.  Instead  of 
going  to  Rome  he  returned  to  Bergamo,  about 
1700,  to  the  convent  of  his  Order  there.  He  then 
painted  separately  the  portraits  of  the  Marchese 
Pier  Antonio  Rota  and  of  five  members  of  his 
family.  "  Molto  delicate  e  finite  erano  in  tali 
tempi  le  sue  teste"  is  Tassi's  account.  In  this 
style  also  were  A  Priest,  and  An  Emperor  reseinb- 
ling  Vitellius,  in  the  collections  of  the  Conti 
Carrara,  and  also  portraits  of  Giandomenico 
Tasso,  and  Francesco  Albato.  In  these  Tassi 
discerns  a  combination  of  Titian  and  Paolo 
Veronese.  Though  a  mature  and  highly  successful 
painter  of  fifty,  Fra  Vittore's  modesty  and 
continual  desire  for  self-improvement  led  him  to 
place  himself  for  a  short  time  under  Solomon 
Adler,  who  was  then  in  high  repute  at  Milan.' 
There  he  painted  Adler's  portrait  several  times. 
On  his  return  to  Bergamo  he  spent  much  time  in 
experiments  directed  towards  the  perfection  of  a 
system  of  thick  impasto  and  vivid  colour,  especially 
studying  Moroni,  Giorgione  and  Titian,  one  of 
whose  works  he  always  kept  in  his  studio. 
Though  he  studied  his  drapery  from  articulated 
lay  figures,  then  already  much  used,  he  always 
painted  the  hands  as  well  as  the  headsdirect  from  the 
sitter.  Meanwhile,  besides  the  portraits  with  which 
we  are  mainly  concerned  here  he  had  been  continu- 
ously painting  fancy  and  somewhat  satirical  heads, 
and  though  his  numerous  portraits  of  foreigners 
show  that  his  contemporary  reputation  had  passed 
beyond  Italy,  these  caprices  seem  to  have  carried 
it  furthest.  Many  of  them  were  purchased  by  a 
certain  Sir  Marmaduke  Constable,  a  Yorkshire 
baronet,  of  whom  I  know  no  more  except  that  he 
went  expressly  to  Bergamo  to  have  his  portrait 
painted  by  their  author.  In  171 1,  Fra  Vittore 
painted  a  portrait  of  the  Capitan  grande, 
Agostin  Barbarigo  ;  in  1714  of  Carlo  Zenobio, 
of  Pietro  Gilardi  (the  painter)  with    his   brushes 

■■Adler  appears  to  have  been  fully  conscious  of  the  compli- 
ment, and  declared  that  it  constituted  his  own  highest  title  to 
fame. 
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in     his     hand,    and    of    Marcantonio    Bernardi 
(the   violinist)  ;    and   in    1717   a    portrait   of   the 
violinist's   brother,    Doctor    Bernardi.     The   last, 
together  with   the   possession  of  a  secret  receipt 
for   a   famous    eye-lotion    which    he    afterwards 
bequeathed    to   his    convent,    led    to    his   paint- 
ing  in    the   same   year   the    portrait  of  Cardinal 
Boncompagni,  Archbishop  of  Bologna  ;    and  that 
again,  or  more  probably,  his  personal  charm — for 
he  stayed  some  months  in  Bologna — to  his  election 
to  the  Accademia   Clementina.     In   171 8  he  was 
summoned   to   Milan  to    paint  a  portrait  of   the 
governor.  Prince   Liebenstein,  which   greatly  in- 
creased his  celebrity,  and  the  following  year  he 
painted  the  Vallambrosan  monk,  Don  Fernando 
Orselli,  an  enthusiastic  amateur  of  painting  and  a 
warm  friend  and  admirer.    Orselli's  portrait  Tassi 
describes  "fatto  a  tocchi,  di  gran  forza  sul  gusto 
di    Giacomo   Bassano ".     This   is   the   period   of 
Fra  Vittore's   greatest    production,  and   the   one 
which  is  now  reviving  his  fame.      Even  the  affec- 
tionate Tassi  cannot  keep  abreast  with   the  flood 
of  his  works.     The  portraits  of  Giacomo  Bettame, 
the  Marchese  Canonico  Ezechiele  Solza,   Giam- 
battista  Curtoni,  Flaminio  Tassi  (the  biographer's 
grandfather)  and   two    members  of  the   friendly 
Suardo   family    (Girolamo    and   Giovanni)   Tassi 
reckons  among  the  best,  together  with  a  portrait 
of  an  aged  retainer  of  the  Suardi,  and  one  of  the 
painter's  brother   on    which  Tassi's   comment    is 
"  altro  non  manca  che  I'esser  di  carne".   Cardinals, 
the  superior  clergy,  religious,  soldiers,  nobles,  men 
of  letters  and  the  sciences  besieged   Fra  Vittore's 
studio.       His    fellow-artists    admired    his    work 
especially,  and  were  anxious  to  sit   to  him  ;  the 
names  of  Gilardi,  Polazzi,  Nazari,  Palia,  Zifrondi, 
Fantoni  the  sculptor,  and  Cagnara  the  intarsiatore 
have  lost  their  significance,  but  Fra  Vittore  also 
painted    Giambattista    Tiepolo.       By    1732    Fra 
Vittore's  hand  had  lost  some  of  its  steadiness,  and 
from  that  year  onwards  he  always  laid  his  flesh 
tints  with  his  finger,  finishing  them  only  with  a 
brush.     By  1737,  the  date  of  his  Paolo  Qiierini,  he 
had   completed   eight    portraits    of   the    Frati   at 
Galgario,  into  one  of  which  he  introduced  himself 
in  the  background.     This   seems    to  be  the  last 
time  that  he  painted  himself.  About  the  same  time 
he  entirely  repainted  his  Francesco  Maria  Bnintitio, 
esteemed  one   of   the   masterpieces   of  its  earlier 
period,  and  thus  deliberately  preferred  to  be  repre- 
sented to  posterity  by  his  later  manner.     Happily 
for  a  man  of  his  industrious  habits,  his  faculty  for 
work  never  left  him,  and  the  illness  immediately 
preceding  his  death  lasted  only  a  day  or  two.     He 
died  at  the  beginning  of  December,  1743,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  his  convent  at   Galgario. 
He  naturally  made  a  large  fortune,  over  which  he 
exercised  such  control  as  he  pleased,  building  a 
new  dormitory  and  chapel  of   the  dead   for   his 
convent,  and  presenting  it  with  silver  candelabra, 


vestments  and  other  ornaments,  and  also  building 
a  bridge  over  the  Morla  for  the  convenience  of 
the  inhabitants.  Being  exempted  entirely  from 
the  usual  servile  offices  of  lay-brothers,  his  sense 
of  justice  led  him  to  insist  on  contributing  thirty 
ducats  annually  for  his  maintenance,  though  he 
lived  in  the  frugalest  manner.  As  the  master  of 
the  pupils  who  crowded  his  studio  he  found  little 
approval  from  their  parents,  for  he  was  so  indulgent 
that  they  became  idle  and  mischievous,  and  learnt 
little.  His  favourite  and  most  successful  pupil, 
Paolo  Bonomino,  acquired  his  manner  so  exactly 
that  his  paintings  were  mistaken  for  the  master's 
even  during  his  lifetime.  To  another  pupil,  Cesare 
Femi,  a  surgeon  and  oculist  of  some  distinction, 
he  bequeathed  secret  methods  of  preparing  colours 
and  varnishes  which  he  had  discovered.  A  third, 
Pietro  Gualdi,  studied  after  his  death  in  Rome, 
and  on  his  return  to  Bergamo  later  became  a 
painter  of  ecclesiastical  decoration  much  in 
request. 

Tassi's  estimate  of  Fra  Vittore's  artistic  merits 
may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  qualities 
which  were  so  highly  valued  by  his  contempo- 
raries : — 

A  forza  di  grandissimo  studio,  di  continue  osservazioni,  e  di 
molti  e  varj  esperimenti  arrivo  .il  possedimento  di  quell'  alto 
e  formidabile  colorito,  pel  quale  particolarmente  si  rese  mara- 
viglioso.  .  .  .  Sua  particolar  dote ancora  full  dipingere  pastoso, 
e  senza  que'  contorni,  che  sogliono  le  dipinture  di  molti  secche 
ed  aspre  farcomparire  ;  e  poi  che  li  campi  moltocontribuiscono 
a  far  risallire  le  figure,  faceali  con  molto  studio  e  riflessione, 
contrapponendo  li  chiari  oscuri  con  tale  avvertenza,  che  le  sue 
teste  pajono  veramente  staccate  dal  quadro. 

But  I  should  like  to  record  my  personal 
impressions.  As  I  have  already  stated  else- 
where, I  am  in  full  agreement  with  Sig.  Nello 
Tarchiani,  Sig.  Bernardi,  Herr  Brosch  and  Sig.ra 
Margherita  Nugent,  on  the  new  and  even  stupen- 
dous impression  made  upon  the  ordinary  mind  by 
the  score  of  powerful  and  varied  portraits  by 
Ghislandi,  collected  in  Sala  XX  of  the  Mostra  del 
Rilratto  held  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  at  Florence 
during  1911.  Like  Sig.  Tarchiani  I  was  especially 
struck  with  a  modernity  which  seems  prophetic 
of  certain  contemporary  painters,  for  whose  work 
I  profess  a  sincere  admiration.  Sig.  Tarchiani 
remarks  concerning  some  of  Ghislandi's  portraits  : 
"  Ignazio  Zuloaga  s'e  quasi  inginocchiato  dinanzi 
a  Fra'  Vittore  Ghislandi  "  ;  and  comparing  Ghis- 
landi with  painters  still  within  the  province  of 
private  judgment,  to  me  the  Yoniig  Gentleman  wear- 
ing the  black  hat  and  pearl-grey  brocaded  coat  and 
vest  lined  with  blue-green  silk  [Plate]  ;  the 
Carmelite  Friar,  Fra'  Giovanni  Battista  Pecorari 
degli  Ambiveri,  painted  in  a  sober  key  of  grey  and 
brown,  the  magnificent  colour  (Tassi's  "altezza 
di  tinte  ")  of  the  gentleman  in  a  flowered  waist- 
coat, foretell  and  recall  (the  first  especially)  the 
manner  of  Mr.  John  Lavery  and  (the  last)  the 
palette  of  Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn.  Another 
instance   of  Fra  Vittore's  astonishing  modernity 
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Fra  Vittore  Ghislandi 


is  The  Marquis  Rota  and  Captain  Antonio  Brin- 
zago  of  Lodi  descending  the  staircase  of  the  Palazzo 
Rota  at  Bergamo,  no  doubt  one  of  the  six  Rota 
portraits  dated  for  us  by  Tassi  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century.  For  a  complete 
characterization  of  the  painter's  own  epoch  I 
would  cite  the  Young  Gentleman,  whose  identity 
is  unknown,  with  his  full  wig  pushed  back  to 
give  a  glimpse  of  his  shaven  head,  his  black 
three-cornered  hat  tucked  jauntily  under  his 
arm,  and  on  his  face  an  expression  of  not  unami- 
able  self-complacency  which  I  cannot  help  con- 
necting with  the  letter  which  he  holds  behind 
his  back  half-concealed  in  his  sensitive  hands ; 
while  for  a  more  intellectual,  more  universal  idea 
interpreted  by  the  accidents  of  the  period,  I  would 
choose  a  much  more  important  portrait,  Paolo 
Oucrini,  Podestd  of  Bergamo  (?)  [Plate],  with  its 
expression  of  grave,  somewhat  satirical  yet  kindly 
humour,  grotesquely  framed  in  an  enormous 
curled  perruque,  reminding  us  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Bergamasque  comedy  which  Tassi  hints  always 
underlay  Fra  Vittore's  gentle  nature.  Typical  of 
his  old  men,  to  whom  Tassi  draws  attention  also, 
is  his  friend.  Count  Secco-Suardi  at  the  age  of  84, 
painted  full  length  and  dated  i8th  October,  1721, 
The  Boy  Painter  [Plate]  interests  me  as  an  ex- 
ample of  our  artist's  treatment  of  early  youth, 
because  the  boy  seems  a  favourite  model  of  his. 


He  appears  again  a  little  older  in  the  Boy  Sculptor 
[Plate],  and  yet  again,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken, 
in  the  sitter  whom  Fra  Vittore  introduces  into  his 
famous  portrait  of  himself  in  the  Accademia 
Carrara  at  Bergamo,  and  he  is  apparently  the 
"grazioso  giovanotto"  in  the  self-portrait  of  1732 
whom  Tassi  mentions. 

What  masters  form  the  elements  which  go  to 
make  up  Fra  Vittore  ?  The  question  has  baffled 
the  critics  for  the  most  part.  To  judge  from  extant 
works,  they  are  certainly  neither  the  masters 
appointed  for  his  childhood,  nor  those  of  his  own 
choice  in  mature  life.  Monsieur  Gielly  sees  in 
Carlo  Ceresa  a  precursor  and  no  more  ;  but  have 
we  documentary  evidence  that  Ceresa  had  any 
connexion  with  Fra  Vittore  ?  With  all  Fra  Vit- 
tore's docility  to  inferior  contemporaries,  we  can 
conclude  only  that  he  formed  himself  entirely  by 
absorbing  the  qualities  which  he  admired  in  the 
painters  of  the  past,  in  some  cases,  Titian,  Paolo 
Veronese,  Bassano  or  Moroni,  as  Tassi  notices  ;  in 
others,  as  I  think,  Frans  Hals,  Caravaggio  or 
Murillo,  but  in  all  cases,  fused  into  a  new  metal 
which  is  Fra  Vittore's  own.  If  therefore  I  indulge 
my  predilections  among  artists  still  happily  within 
thesphereofprivatejudgment,  I  am  the  less  doubtful 
that  it  is  in  the  study  of  the  great  masters  who  have 
passed  into  the  region  of  dogma,  that  lies  the  force 
which  is  continually  formative  of  modern  art. 


NOTES  ON  VARIOUS  WORKS  OF  ART 


A  CHINESE  JUG  OF  SASSANIAN  FORM 
The  excavations  which  have  been  made  in  China 
during  the  past  year  have  brought  to  light  not 
only  the  interesting  green  glazed  Han  pottery,  but 
also  many  other  pieces  of  later  periods,  which  will 
throw  quite  a  new  light  not  only  on  Chinese  art, 
but  also  on  the  art  of  the  whole  of  Asia.  Thanks  to 
this  find  I  have  been  able  to  identify  as  Chinese  and 
from  the  late  Tang  period  a  little  cup  of  pottery, 
found  twenty  years  ago  in  a  tomb  of  the  ninth 
century  on  the  island  of  Gottland,  in  the  Baltic. 
In  the  Historical  Museum  of  Stockholm,  where 
this  remarkable  little  piece  is  kept,  it  has  always 
been  called  "  the  Persian  Cup  ",  and  considered 
one  of  the  proofs  of  the  connexion  between 
Sweden  and  Persia.  It  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
only  Chinese  piece  from  so  early  a  period  that  has 
been  found  in  European  soil.  Several  bronze 
pieces  have  been  found  in  the  north  of  Sweden, 
in  which  the  bronze  is  of  Chinese  origin.  We  are 
able  to  trace  through  finds  in  Siberia  and  North 
Russia  that  this  kind  of  Chinese  bronze  found  its 
way  to  the  remote  parts  of  Europe.  Certainly  the 
most  remarkable  piece  of  early  Chinese  pottery 
which  has  been  brought  to  Europe  of  late  years  is 
the  jug  (belonging  to  M.  L.  Wannick,  of  Paris) 
reproduced  here  [PLATE].  We  know  the  famous 
silver  jug   of  Sassanian  form,  belonging  to   the 


Imperial  Treasury  of  Nara,  which  the  Japanese 
Government  lent  for  the  Exhibition  of  1900  in 
Paris.  To  the  same  type  belongs  this  piece  of 
green  and  yellow  pottery  glazed  in  the  way  peculiar 
to  the  Tang  period.  We  see  in  this  piece  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  Sassanian  bronzes  which 
were  a  revelation  to  many  at  the  Mohammedan 
Exhibition  in  Munich  in  1910.  I  am  not  certain 
that  all  of  them  are  really  Sassanian  work,  but 
till  we  get  the  exact  name  we  may  call  them  so. 
Further  studies  of  this  subject  will  certainly  prove 
that  they  were  made  in  different  parts  of  the  East. 
This  jug  is  later  in  date  but  similar  to  those  of 
that  peculiar,  antique  form  which  we  find  in  Asia. 
The  Chinese  artist  has  not  been  able  exactly  to 
reproduce  in  relief  the  ornaments  which  adorned 
the  silver  or  bronze  original,  but  we  still  recognize 
the  late  form  of  the  palmet  often  found  on  monu- 
ments of  that  time  in  Asia.  The  other  floral  or  plant 
ornaments  also  are  characteristic  of  the  Asiatic 
imitation  of  late  antique  ornaments.  We  find 
them  on  the  border  of  a  tombstone  of  743, 
published  by  Chavannes  in  his  recent  great  work. 
The  upper  part  and  the  handle  of  the  jug  are 
copied  exactly  from  the  original,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  Chinese  potter  took  a  cast  of 
the  bronze  original.  With  the  considerable  inter- 
course which  at   that  time  existed  between  China 
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and  Western  Asia,  hundreds  of  such  bronze  vessels 
must  have  been  brought  to  China.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  further  excavations  may  bring  to 
light  other  interesting  things  proving  Western 
influences  on  Chinese  art ;  but  up  to  the  present 
date  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  the  Tang  period.  F.  R.  Martin. 

A  DESIGN  FOR  A  SALT-CELLAR  ATTRI- 
BUTED TO  MICHELANGELO 

It  is  well  known  to  students  of  the  life  and  works 

of  the  great  Michelangelo  that  he  was  called  upon 

from  time  to  time  to  make  designs  for  plate  or 

jewellery,  or  other  objects,  which  his  great  patrons 

desired  to  have  executed  by  goldsmiths.     Whether 

such  work  was  congenial  or  not  to  an  artist  like 

Michelangelo  remains  rather  doubtful,  but  in  any 

case  the  commands  had  to  be  obeyed.     From  a 

letter  addressed    by  Girolamo   Staccoli,  agent   in 

Rome  of  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere,  Duke  of 

Urbino,  written  from    Rome  on   July  4,  1537,  it 

appears  that  a  salt-cellar,  for  which  Michelangelo 

had  given  the  design,  was  completed  in  the  model, 

and  begun  to  be  executed  in  silver,  with  a  view  to 

its  being  eventually  gilt.      The  letter,  which  has 

been  printed  more  than  once,  is  as  follows,  so  far 

as  relates  to  the  salt-cellar  in  question  : — 

DISEGNO  E  MODELLO  D'UNA  SALIERA  D'ARGENTO 
PER  IL  DUCA  D'URBINO 

Illustrissimo  signor  mio.  In  resposta  de  una  de  V.S.,  di 
vintidua  del  passato,  gli  dico  che  piu  mesi  fa  essere  finite  il 
modello  de  la  saliera  de  reIii;vo,  e  principiato  de  argento  alcune 
grampe  de  animali,  done  se  ha  a  possare  il  vaso  de  la  saliera, 
et  a  torno  di  esso  vaso  ci  va  certi  festoni  con  alcune  mascare, 
et  in  nel  coperchio  una  figura  de  relievo  tutta,  con  alcuni  altri 
fogliami,  secondo  Michelagnolo  ordino,  et  secondo  appare  nel 
modello  finito,  detto  di  sopra.  Vedendo  che  questa  he  spesa 
de  altro  che  otto  e  dieci  ducatti  di  manifattura  ;  et  andandoci 
piu  summa  che  questa,  non  ho  voluto  ond.ir  piii  inanci  senza 
sapputae  licentia  de  V.S.  Pero  gli  dico  che  qui  c'6  argento  che 
bastera  par  fare  qaesto  effotto  ;  e  quando  ne  manchasse  quatro 
o  sei  once,  io  ne  provedero.  De  manifattura  de  la  delta  saliera, 
li  maestri  che  antichamente  hanno  servito  il  signor  voslro 
padre,  domandano  de  manifattura  de  essa  trenta  s-cudi,  et  dodici 
ducati  de  oro  portugalesi  per  dorarla  ;  de  li  qualli,  havendo  la 
valuta,  se  trovarano  de  qua  ;  et  dimandano  un  tercio  de  oncia 
de  callo  per  libra  de  argento  ;  che  questo  importa  poeo.  La 
S.V.  L.  intende  mo'  il  tutto  circa  il  caso  de  la  saliera.' 

On  September  29, 1884,  Sir  J. C.Robinson,  Surveyor 
of  Pictures  to  Queen  Victoria,  addressed  to  "  The 
Times"  a  letter  describing  how  at  the  sale  of  Sir 
Andrew  Fountaine's  collection  of  drawings  he  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  at  a  small  price  a 
drawing  which  he  considered  to  be  the  original 
sketch  by  Michelangelo  for  the  Duke  of  Urbino's 
salt-cellar.  This  drawing  has  remained  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  J.  C.  Robinson  since  that  date, 
and  so  has  escaped  the  critical  observation  of  writers 

^  Archivio  Storico  dclV  Arte,  VII,  p.  151.  Disegni  di  Michel- 
angelo per  lavori  di  oreficeria.     (C.  von  Fabriczy.) 

Letter  from  Girolamo  Staccoli,  4  July,  1537,  printed  in 
Vasari,  Vol.  VII,  p.  383  (edition  Milanesi).  (Archivio  di 
Stato  in  Firenze.)  Printed  in  Gotti's  Vita  di  Michelangelo 
Buonarroti,  Florence,  1875,  Vol.  II,  p.  125,  app.  28. 

Archivio  dt  Stato.  Filza  CXXXIV.  Div.  G.  del  Carteggio 
dei  Duchi  d'Urbino. 


on  Michelangelo,  such  as  C.  von  Fabriczy  and 
Henry  Thode,  who  bothallude  to  Sir  J.  C.Robinson's 
letter  to  "The  Times"  and  accept  the  drawing  on 
his  authority  alone.  By  kind  permission  of  Sir  J. 
C.  Robinson  we  are  enabled  now  to  publish  this 
drawing.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  sketch 
corresponds  fairly  well  to  the  description  of  the 
finished  model  given  by  Staccoli  to  the  Duke  of 
Urbino.  It  is  uncertain  if  the  salt-cellar  was  ever 
completed.  Duke  Francesco  Maria  I  died  in  1538 
not  long  after  the  date  of  Staccoli's  letter,  so  that 
the  commission  may  never  have  been  completed. 
I  n  these  circumstances  the  drawing  here  reproduced 
would  seem  to  be  the  only  record  of  the  salt-cellar 
and  Michelangelo's  share  in  it,  and  could  hardly  be 
by  the  hand  of  any  other  artist  than  the  original 
designer.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been 
informed  by  Sir  J.  C.  Robinson  that  a  drawing 
from  the  same  model  had  been  offered  at  a  slightly 
previous  date  to  his  own  acquisition  to  the  Print 
Room  at  the  British  Museum,  but  not  purchased 
owing  to  its  having  formed  part  of  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  drawings  of  little  value,  from  which  it 
could  not  be  detached.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  may  have  become  of  this  second  draw- 
ing, seeing  that  recent  writers  after  much  exhaus- 
tive research  have  not  been  aware  of  its  existence. 
The  drawing  here  reproduced  [Plate]  seems  at 
first  sight  to  lack  something  of  the  fiery  vigour  and 
directness  which  one  associates  with  the  tempera- 
ment of  Michelangelo.  It  may,  however,  have 
been  a  matter  of  little  interest  to  him  to  execute 
this  commission,  and  a  drawing  like  this  would  be 
quite  sufficient  for  the  goldsmith  to  work  from. 
In  any  circumstances  the  smallest  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  life  and  work  of  this  great 
artist  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest.  L.  C. 

FLEMISH    IMITATIONS   OF  THE  BENOIS 

MADONNA 

M.  Paul  F.  Schmidt  published  in  the  "  Cicerone  " 
(1910,  p.  316)  a  picture  recently  given  to  the  Kaiser- 
Friedrich  Museum  at  Magdeburg  which  has  been 
generally  attributed  to  the  master  of  the  Death  of 
Mary.  Being  rather  weak,  it  may  be  a  copy  of  a 
lost  painting  by  that  master.  M.  Schmidt  aptly 
recognized  in  it  a  Lombard  influence  and  com- 
pared the  Leonardesque  painting  in  the  Ermitage 
("Bilderschatz",  p.  213  ;  "Repertoire",  I,  176).  But 
there  exists  a  much  closer  analogy.  Even  in  the 
more  minute  details,  the  Magdeburg  Virgin  and 
Child  are  copied  from  the  Leon  Benois  Madonna 
in  S.  Petersburg  {Burlington  Magazine,  Vol.  XX, 
p.  128),  or  from  the  original  of  that  picture ;  the 
figure  of  S.  Joseph,  in  the  Magdeburg  painting, 
is  an  addition,  as  are  the  landscape  and  the 
Flemish  details  in  the  foreground.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  M.  Schmidt  rightly  observed, 
the  Magdeburg  panel  is  closely  related  to  a  series 
of  pictures  attributed  to  the  master  of  the  Death  of 


Mary  and  his  school,  the  best  of  which  are  in 
Epinal  (Gonse,  "  La  Peinture",  p.  128)  and  in  the 
National  Gallery  (Salting  bequest;  "Cicerone", 
1910,  p.  317  ;  "  Repertoire  ",  I,  94).  A  good  example 
of  the  same  composition,  slightly  modified,  is  (or 
was)  in  the  Schouwaloff  Gallery  ("  Collections 
Priv6es  Russes",  plate  facing  p.  60)  ;  there  the 
Child,  instead  of  standing  on  the  balustrade,  is 
seated  in  the  same  posture  as  in  the  Magdeburg 
and  Benois  pictures.  So  we  have  another  trait 
d'unioii  between  works  by  the  master  of  the 
Death  of  Mary  and  Leonardo's  cartoon  or  study 
for  the  Benois  Madonna. 

The  Master  of  the  Death  of  Mary  has  been 
identified — though  a  perfect  proof  is  still  lacking 
— with  Joos  van  Cleef  the  elder  (1485-1540  ?), 
who  worked  chiefly  in  Antwerp.  Influenced  by 
Metsys,  Patinir,  and  Gossaert,  he  must  have 
studied  for  some  time  in  Italy.  In  the  predella 
of  his  large  picture  in  the  Louvre  (No.  2738) 
Waagen  already  noted  an  imitation  of  Leonardo's 
Last  Supper ;  but  I  think  we  may  safely  admit 
now  that  he  visited  Florence,  and  not  only  Milan. 
He  probably  worked  in  Leonardo's  studio  about 
1504,  when  he  was  in  his  twentieth  year.  There 
he  knew  the  cartoon  of  the  Benois  Madonna,  and 
perhaps  also  a  variant  of  the  same  composition, 
with  the  Child  standing,  as  in  the  Salting  picture 
at  the  National  Gallery.  In  the  Toscanelli  collec- 
tion there  existed  a  painting  attributed  to  Cesare 
da  Sesto  ("  Repertoire  ",  I,  109),  representing  the 
Virgin  giving  a  cherry  to  the  Child.  That  is 
another  imitation  of  the  Benois  panel,  and  has 
been  imitated  in  its  turn  by  Flemish  painters. 
The    numerous    series    of    the    Madonnas     and 
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Children  with  cherries  (Kirschentnadonnen)  are 
Leonardesque  in  design  and  Flemish  in  colour 
("Repertoire",  I,  p.  no).  An  Italian  replica  of  that 
motive,  painted  as  it  seems,  by  Gianpevdino,  was 
at  Brunner's,  in  Paris  (1909),  and  has  been  sold  to 
America ;  Gianpevdino  and  the  Flemish  painters 
— including  the  master  of  the  Death  of  Mary — 
must  have  copied  a  cartoon  by  Leonardo,  which 
was  also  familiar,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Quentin 
Metsys,  and  other  painters  in  Antwerp. 

The  copy  of  the  Benois  picture  in  the  Colonna 
gallery  (Strutt,  "  Fra  Filippo  ",  plate  facing  p.  176; 
"Repertoire",  II,  172),  has  been  considered  as 
Flemish  by  Morelli ;  he  also  attributed  to  Flemish 
copyists  the  two  so-called  Leonardos  in  Dresden 
and  Munich  ("  Die  Galerien  zu  Miinchen  und 
Dresden",  plates  facing  pp.  352,  354),  which  show 
(especially  the  former)  great  analogies  with  the 
Benois  picture,  and  derived  from  drawings  by  the 
same  hand. 

A  proof  that  the  cartoon  of  the  Benois  picture 
was  in  Florence  about  1504  is  afforded  by  the 
fact,  already  noted  by  Liphart,  that  the  Virgin  was 
imitated  by  Raphael  in  his  Virgin  with  the  Pink, 
painted  about  1506,  now  lost,  of  which  many  copies, 
however,  are  in  existence  (Rosenberg-Gronau, 
"Raffael",  p.  206).  At  the  same  period  of  his 
youth  Raphael  imitated  the  Joconde  (Louvre 
drawing)  and  the  Virgin  of  the  Rocks  (Seidlitz, 
"Leonardo"  I,  p.  167).  That  was  the  most  glorious 
period  of  Leonardo's  life,  when,  as  we  know, 
Italians,  Flemings  and  even  Spaniards  flocked  to 
his  studio  in  Florence  (1504-1506)  ;  I  believe  that 
the  master  of  the  Death  of  Mary  was  one  of 
them.  Salomon  Reinach. 


LETTER  TO  THE   EDITORS 

"THE    OLD    WOMAN    PLUCKING    A    FOWL 
FROM  THE  LEVAIGNEUR  COLLECTION  " 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Burlington  Magazine. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  seen  again  the  Old  Woman 
Plucking'  a  Fowl  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Kleinberger  of  Paris.  As  the  readers  of  T/ie 
Burlington  Magazine  may  see  by  comparing  the  two 
reproductions  (facing  pages  164  and  249)  the  pic- 
ture has  changed  entirely.  I  want  first  to  establish 
that  I  was  right  :  the  fowl  was,  as  I  said,  by  Rem- 
brandt, but  not  the  rest  of  the  picture,  which  was 
painted  over  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago ;  so  that 
being  covered  by  old  varnish  it  looked  old.  One 
hand  had  disappeared  altogether  and  the  other  now 
has  a  different  design  and  attitude — in  fact  we  see 
quite  another  picture  now.  The  fowl,  of  which  a 
great  part  had  been  covered,  has  come  out  more 
brilliant  still  and  is  a  splendid  bit  of  Rembrandt — 
painted  about  1640  (as  Dr.  Bode  says  in  the 
"  Cicerone  ",  July,  1912),  and  not  from  1648-1650 
(as  Mr.  Kleinberger  argues  on  page  296  of  The 
Burlington  Magazine).     But  the  rest  of  the  picture 


cannot  be  by  Rembrandt  for  many  reasons ;  and 
the  signature,  of  a  grey  colour  on  a  clear  ground,  is 
certainly  not  his,  but  a  spurious  one.  That  it  was 
not  as  easy  to  remove  as  the  re-touches  does  not 
matter.  When  the  varnish  has  been  taken  off  a 
picture  not  yet  very  old,  and  a  signature  has  been 
added  on  the  colour  and  not  on  the  varnish,  it  is 
always  very  difficult  to  remove  it  after  a  lapse  of 
two  hundred  years.  But  though  it  has  been 
imitated  cleverly,  it  is  only  imitation  :  the  strange 
/  instead  of  Rembrandt's  usual  fc  is  enough  to 
prove  that  the  signature  is  wrong  :  compare  the 
signature  with  the  one  in  the  left-hand  corner  at  the 
top  of  the  picture  with  a  fowl  by  Rembrandt  him- 
self of  the  year  1639  in  the  Dresden  Gallery. 

The  woman  in  Mr.  Kleinberger's  picture  can- 
not be  by  Rembrandt.  A  sharp  critic  must  see 
even  in  the  reproduction  of  the  picture  in  its 
present  condition  (see  plate  facing  page  249)  that 
it  was  the  work  of  two  different  hands.  The 
brilliantly  painted  fowl  stands  out  from  the  rest  of 
the  pictiirr,  which  is  much  weaker.     The  painting 
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of  the  face  is  undoubtedly  by  a  pupil — a  clever 
but  inexperienced  pupil — of  Rembrandt.  The 
whole  face  is  of  a  monotonous  yellow,  without 
any  shades  of  colour  ;  the  eyes,  which  ought  to 
be  looking  at  the  fowl,  are  those  of  a  sleeping 
woman.  The  fur  is  painted  in  a  weak  manner ; 
the  clothes  are  painted  as  if  they  were  of  metal, 
so  heavy  are  they  in  appearance.  The  portion  of 
the  white  under-garment  is  treated  in  a  Rembrandt- 
esque  way,  but  it  is  not  from  the  brush  of  the 
Master  in  1640,  at  a  point  in  his  career  when  he 
was  just  about  to  paint  the  }^ight  Watch. 

Nothing  would  please  me  better  than  to  be  able 
to  recognize  in  the  cleaned  picture  a  complete 
work  of  Rembrandt ;  but  my  earnest  conviction 
that  only  the  fowl  is  by  him  has  been  confirmed 
by  a  second  and  more  minute  inspection  of  the 
picture,  I  must  repeat  that  the  whole  manner  in 
which  the  pose  of  the  woman  is  treated  is  that  of 
a  young  painter  painting  from  a  quiet  model. 
Here  is  a  model — but  nothing  more.  If  Rem- 
brandt had  put  the  woman  so  much  in  evidence 
he  would  have  given  us  much  more. 

As  for  the  signature,  Justus  van  Effen,  in  his 
Dutch  "Spectator"  of  1731,  tells  us  so  much 
about  the  forged  signatures,  false  attributions, 
imitations  and  picture  dealing  generally  of  his 
time  that  we  need  not  wonder  at  a  wrong  signa- 
ture on  a  picture  of  which  an  important  part  is 
actually  by  Rembrandt.  I  consider  the  fowl  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  still  life  ever  painted  by 
the  Master. 

Rembrandt  would  not  have  painted  the  window 
and  the  gun  so  carefully  nor  in  such  a  way  as  to 
attract  the  interest  of  the  spectator,  nor  would  he 
have  put  so  much  light  in  the  background. 

REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES 

(i)  The  Roman  Era  in  Britain  ;  and  (2) 
Romano  -  British  Buildings  and  Earth- 
works, By  John  Ward.  Methuen.  Each  7s.  6d.  net. 
One  of  these  works  is  of  a  general  character,  de- 
scriptive of  Roman  remains  in  Britain,  considered 
from  the  archaeological  standpoint ;  the  other  is 
a  detailed  examination  of  various  examples  of 
Roman  buildings  and  military  works,  and  treats 
with  greater  particularity  of  topics  handled  in  the 
opening  chapters  of  "The  Roman  Era  in  Britain." 
Mr.  Ward  does  not  attempt  to  give  a  history  of 
the  Romans  in  Britain.  His  publications  do  not 
afford  any  complete  conspectus  of  Britain  during 
the  Roman  occupation,  but  are  confined  to  the 
consideration  of  Roman  architectural  remains  and 
of  Romano-British  art  in  all  its  forms,  as  well  as 
of  the  domestic  utensils  and  appliances  that  con- 
stitute the  minor  finds  of  every  excavation.  They 
would  have  greater  merit  had  Mr,  Ward  made 
fuller  use  of  historical  and  literary  material,  and 
confined   himself  less  to   the    narrow    limits  of 
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I  saw  the  picture  in  the  Hotel  Drouot  before 
the  sale  when  it  was  hung  rather  high.  That  I 
believed  the  woman  not  to  have  been  re-touched 
is  intelligible  enough,  because  the  whole  of 
her  face  and  her  hands  had  been  painted  over  at 
least  two  hundred  years  ago,  as  is  proved 
by  Houston's  print,  which  was  probably  made 
some  time  after  the  picture  was  painted  over. 

As  regards  the  pedigree  of  the  picture  related  by 
Mr.  Kleinberger  :  the  earliest  mention  of  the 
picture  is  in  the  catalogue  of  Willem  Six  in  1734, 
sixty-five  years  after  Rembrandt's  death.  There  is 
nothing  to  prove  that  it  was  inherited  from  his 
uncle,  Jan  Six.  In  the  family  inventories  of  Jan 
Six  this  picture  is  not  mentioned.  Willem  Six 
himself  was  a  great  collector  and  may  have  bought 
the  picture  about  1730,  but  this  offers  no  proof  as 
to  its  authorship.  This  was  the  period  when 
Justus  van  Effen  wrote  his  detailed  account  of 
the  sales  of  those  days  and  of  catalogues  contain- 
ing wrong  attributions.  Mr.  Kleinberger  may  be 
correct  in  saying  that  the  picture  in  1734  was  in 
the  collection  of  Willem  Six ;  but  the  supposed 
intimate  friendship  between  Jan  Six  and  Rem- 
brandt has  nothing  to  do  with  this. 

That  it  was  not  considered  of  much  importance  in 
the  Six  sale  is  proved  by  the  price  which  it  real- 
ized — 165  florins ;  while  m  the  same  sale 
Rembrandt's  IVoiiian  taken  in  Aiinltery  realized 
2,510  florins.  The  rest  of  the  pedigree  of  the  picture 
is  of  no  interest.  I  am  anxiojs  to  point  out  only 
that  nothing  is  known  of  the  picture  before  1734 
and  we  must  not  treat  mere  suggestions  as  if  they 
were  facts. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Abraham  Bredius. 


archaeology.  Nevertheless,  he  can  quote  Vitruvius 
to  purpose,  and  find  illustrations  of  his  subject  in 
the  wall-paintings  of  Pompeii,  and  the  reliefs  on 
the  column  of  Trajan,  It  is  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  the  author's  conception  of  his  subject 
that  no  account  is  given  of  Romano-British 
inscriptions,  although  epigraphy  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  in  archaeology,  and 
it  is  upon  a  knowledge  of  inscriptions  that  we 
chiefly  rest  for  a  real  understanding  of  Roman 
Britain.  They  form  the  source  that  vivifies,  the 
record  that  illustrates,  what  is  otherwise  a  story  of 
uncertain  meaning.  They  are  valuable  docu- 
ments, and  yet  are  as  strictly  archaeological  as 
lamps  or  finger  rings  or  any  of  the  smaller  spoil 
of  the  excavator.  With  these  exceptions,  the 
writer  covers  his  ground  very  thoroughly. 
Several  of  his  chapters — that,  for  instance,  on 
pottery  in  "  The  Roman  Era  in  Britain  " — exhibit 
compressed  but  very  satisfactory  treatment  of  the 
various  classes  of  Romano-British  objects.      His 
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chapter  on  locks  and  keys  in  the  same  volume  is 
a  useful  outline  of  his  subject,  and  the  informa- 
tion that  it  contains  cannot  be  elsewhere  obtained 
in  so  compact  a  form.     Mr.  Ward  has,  in  fact, 
done  good  work  by  collecting  into  a  short  space 
so  much  information  as   to    Romano-British  art 
and    manufacture.       The    subject    is    one    that 
required  re-handling,  since  no  general  and  popu- 
lar account  of  Romano-British  civilization  has  been 
given  to  the  world  since  the  publication  of  Thomas 
Wright's"Celt,  Roman  and  Saxon",  forty  years  ago. 
So  much  scientific  excavation  has  been  carried  out 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  that  the  time 
has  certainly  arrived  for  the  results  to  be  disinterred 
from  the  reports   of    archaeological  societies,  for 
finds    of    similar   character   to   be   brought   into 
relation  to  one  another,  and  for  the  whole  to  be 
presented  in  synthetic  form.     Yet  the  conclusions 
that  can  at  present  be  reached  will  seldom  bear 
the   stamp  of  finality.     Romano-British  archaeo- 
logy is  yet  in  its  infancy.     Of  sites  that  have  been 
completely  explored  we  have  but  single  instances 
to  go  upon,  and  those  that  still  await  the  spade  of 
the  excavator  may  be  counted  by  scores.     We  are 
as  yet  arguing  from  insufficient  data.     Too  often 
our  conclusions,  based  upon  two  or  three  examples, 
are   valuable  as  hypotheses  but  can  be  accepted 
only  as    tentative    explanations.      This    is    more 
especially   true   of    the   architectural    remains   of 
which  Mr.  Ward's  "  Romano-British  Buildings  and 
Earthworks"  forms  a   study.      In   his   work   on 
"The  Roman  Fort  of  Gellygaer  "  Mr.  Ward  has 
already  produced  a  valued  report  on  the  excavation 
of  a  Roman  camp.     His   knowledge   of   archaeo- 
logical reports  is  extensive  if  not  exhaustive,  and 
he  makes  full  use  of   his   knowledge.      Yet   too 
often  he  throws   no  new  light  on  the   buildings 
that  he  describes,  and  while  entering  into  detailed 
descriptions  of  isolated  examples,  he  gives  little  of 
his  own,  and  the  reader  is  left  with  a  handful  of 
instances  and  without  a  clear  conception  of  the 
type.      Yet    Mr.    Ward    cannot   be    held    wholly 
responsible  for  this,  and  the  real  cause,  as  has 
been    said    above,   is    the    undeveloped   state  of 
Roman  archaeology   in   this   country.     The   best 
guides  in  the  study  of  architecture  are  plans,  more 
especially  where,  as  is  almost  always  the  case  with 
Romano-British  buildings,  nothing  more  than  the 
ground    plan    is    left.      Architectural    plans   are 
usually  of  greater  value  than  architects'  descriptions. 
Those  that  illustrate  "  Romano-British   Buildings 
and   Earthworks "    form   a  feature   of   the  work. 
Ground-plans  of    buildings  of    similar   character 
brought  together  on  a  single  page,  as  is  frequently 
done   by   Mr.    Ward,  give  a  clearer   idea   of  the 
identity  or  difference  of  the  instances  composing 
a  class  of    buildings  than    can    be  formed  from 
several  pages  of  text.     Mr.  Ward  does  not  often 
attempt  reconstruction,  but  when  he  does  so  he  is 
successful,  as  in   his   sketch  of    a  Roman   stone 


roof  at  p.  263,  The  photographs  in  this  volume 
(chiefly  by  Mr.  J.  P,  Gibson,  himself  a  Roman 
archasologist  of  note)  are  excellent.     H.  H.  E.  C. 

The  Poetics  of  Aristotle.    Translated  from  Greek 

into  Englisti  and  from  Arabic  into  Latin,  with  a  revised  text, 
introduction,  commentary,  glossary  and  onomasticon  by  D. 
S.  Margoliouth.     Hodder  and  Stoiighton.    los,  6d.  net. 
The   Poetics,  as  we  know,  treat  of  "  immaterial 
Portrayals  of  the  Imaginary".     The  material  arts, 
plastic   and   superficial,   which    are   our   peculiar 
concern,  are  alluded   to  only  incidentally.     The 
following  passages  fairly  exhaust  the  list  of  these 
references :  (1448,   a)  the   division  of   the   genus 
persona  into  species  on  the  basis  of  moral  character, 
exemplified  by  the  heroic  portraits  of  Polygnotus, 
the  doiriestic  portraits  of  Dionysius,  and  the  "  low 
life  "  of  Pauson  ; — (1450,  a)  the  contrast  between 
the  psychology  of  Polygnotus  and  its  absence  in 
Zeuxis ; — (1450,  a  and  b)  the  suggestive  sentences, 
"  The  story,  then,  is  the  heart  and  soul,  so  to  speak, 
of  Tragedy,  and  the  Psychology  only  second  in 
importance.     The  case  with  the  pictorial   arts  is 
similar :    a  random  smear  of  gorgeous  pigments 
would  give  less   pleasure   than   an   actual    figure 
drawn  in  chalk"; — (1451,  «)  that  scale  as  well  as 
form  is  an  essential  to  beauty  in   art,  as  in   the 
material  art  the  size  must  be  neither  too  large  nor 
too  small  for  the  eye  to  see ; — (14S4,  b)  that  "  good 
portrait  painters  .  .  .  while  reproducing  the  peculiar 
features,  without  impairing  the  likeness,  improve 
upon  it "; — (1460,  6)  the  difference  between  "  direct 
and  indirect  incorrectness  ",  illustrated,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  the  material  artist's  failure  to  achieve  his 
own  purpose,  and  on  the  other,  by  his  violation  of 
fact;  for  example,  the  portrayal  of  "ahorse  with  both 
his  off-legs  thrown  forward"; — (1461,  b)  plausible 
impossibility,  illustrated  by  Zeuxis's  figures  ; — and 
(1462,  b)  the  comparison  with  a  torso  of  a  romance 
which  is  concentrated  on  a   single   episode  of   a 
tragedy.     Essays  here  on  most  of  these  subjects 
from  Dr.  Margoliouth's  pen  would  be  highly  inter- 
esting, but  they  must  be  long.     And  even  if  the 
controversy  which  his  book  has  raised  in  Oxford 
did  not  lie  also  beyond  the  capacity  of  these  covers, 
it  would   surpass    the  reviewer's.     Nevertheless  a 
book  which  obviously  must  remain  famous  among 
the  publications  of  a  decade  or  two  cannot  be  left 
entirely  unnoticed.     Those  of  us  whose  avocations 
allow  us  to  cling  to  the  hem  of  Greek  literature  by 
memory  only  have  long  heard  of  Dr.  Margoliouth's 
vast  and  minute  scholarship,  but  this  book  surprises 
and  delights  us.     It  shows  that  with  him  erudition 
is  a  store  of  recreative  force,  its  minutiae;  are  the 
degrees  of  a  circle  which  connects  Aristotle  with  the 
20th  century.    A  puzzle  invented  by  the  ingenuity 
of  Aristotle  to  conceal  his  meaning,  complicated 
by  the  typographical  errata  of  fifteen  centuries,  is 
difficult  reading  for  the  runner.     But  Dr.  Margo- 
liouth follows  his  own  admirable   canon  :    "  No 
interpretation  is  tolerable  which  ascribes  to  Aristf)tle 
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propositions  which  are  unmeaning  or  which 
conflict  with  common  sense  ".  He  now  demon- 
strates the  Aristotelian  quality  of  his  own  mind, 
by  the  conspicuously  clear  form  in  which  he  pre- 
sents in  modern  phraseology  his  conception  of 
Aristotle's  esoteric  meaning.  Compared  with  Dr. 
Margoliouth's  plain  statement,  the  copious  extracts 
which  he  quotes  from  his  predecessors  are  mean- 
ingless phrases.  In  this  lies  the  great  value  of 
his  book,  the  unbroken  course  of  his  intricate 
reasoning,  like  those  continuous,  entangled 
patterns  most  familiarized  to  us,  perhaps,  by 
Durer's  imitations.  But  it  was  the  influence  of 
the  humanities  which  enabled  Diirer  to  dispense 
with  the  concealed  joints,  makeshifts,  subterfuges, 
lacuiiiT  and  pentimenti,  which  in  words  as  well  as 
in  line  divide  the  Teutonic  cast  of  mind,  irrespec- 
tive of  nationality,  from  the  Greco-Latin.      S.  P. 

Chawton  Manor  and  its  Owners,     a  Family 

History.       By    William    Austen    Leigh     and    Montagu 

George  Knight.  Smith,  Elder.  21s.  net. 
England  is  rightly  envied  by  other  nations  for 
the  number  and  prevalence  of  its  country  homes, 
the  manors,  courts,  granges  which  belong  to  the 
lesser  gentry,  and  have  been  handed  down  in 
many  cases  by  descent  or  bequest  for  several 
centuries  without  having  been  offered  for  sale. 
These  houses,  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  are  in  themselves  an 
illustration  of  the  character  and  progress  of  the 
nation.  They  have  formed  the  backbone  of  Eng- 
lish history,  the  connecting  link  between  the 
great  mansions  and  palaces  of  the  nobility  and 
the  humble  cottages  of  the  poor,  blending  the 
dignity  of  the  former  with  the  simpler  comfort  of 
the  latter.  Of  such  is  the  Manor  of  Chawton,  the 
home  for  generations  of  successive  families,  all  in 
turn  bearing  the  name  of  Knight.  The  last  of 
these  families  to  own  the  manor  has  been  that 
of  Austen,  to  which  both  of  the  authors  whose 
names  are  put  to  this  book  belong.  Mr.  Austen 
Leigh,  to  whom  the  greater  share  in  the  book  is 
to  be  credited,  has  performed  a  task  of  piety  with 
skill,  and  at  the  same  time  with  moderation.  A 
story  like  his  is  not  unfamiliar,  but  each  one  told 
in  this  way  adds  to  the  respect  and  admiration 
which  may  be  felt  for  the  English  squire  and  his 
belongings.  Mr.  Austen  Leigh  is  fortunate  enough 
in  having  one  bright  light  to  illuminate  his 
picture,  the  star  of  the  incomparable  Jane  Austen, 
who  by  a  turn  of  fortune's  wheel  was  brought 
from  Godmersham,  in  Kent,  to  pass  the  latter 
half  of  her  too  short  life  at  Chawton.  The  repro- 
duction in  this  book  of  the  unique  portrait  of 
Jane  Austen,  slight  as  it  is,  would  in  itself  be 
sufficient  to  make  the  book  a  treasure  for  every 
library.  It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  family  piety 
would  go  to  the  length  of  depositing  this  precious 
portrait  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  but  surely 
in  these  days  a  sufficiently  exact  facsimile  could 
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be  made  to  satisfy  the  needs  either  of  this  gallery 
or  of  Chawton  Manor  itself.  Jane  Austen  belongs 
to  the  British  nation  ;  it  may  be  said  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  Other  interesting  family  portraits 
are  reproduced  in  the  book,  which  make  us  regret 
that  Mr.  Austen  Leigh  has  not  given  a  complete 
list  of  the  portraits  in  the  house  of  the  Lewkenors 
and  others  to  which  he  alludes  from  time  to  time. 
Every  house,  like  Chawton  Manor,  has  a  history 
of  its  own,  in  most  cases  worth  telling.        L.  C. 

The  a.  B.  C.  of  Japanese  Art.    By  j.  f.  blacker 

Stanley  Paul.     5s.  net. 

Mr.  Blacker's  book  is  avowedly  a  book  for  the 
collector,  rather  than  for  the  student  of  art,  and 
belongs  to  a  series  of  A.  B.  C.'s  for  the  collector 
and  the  hunter  of  curio  bargains.  In  the  present 
case  Mr.  Blacker  has  succeeded  in  compiling  a 
guide  to  the  arts  of  Japan,  which  will  be  intelligible 
to  the  most  uninitiated  collector.  Painting, 
sculpture,  lacquer,  embroidery  and  pottery  are  all 
dealt  with  in  a  very  clear  and  succinct  way,  while 
the  plates  of  signatures  and  marks  will  be  of  great 
value  to  any  student.  The  account  of  the  various 
schools  of  pottery  or  porcelain  is  very  carefully 
compiled  and  well  illustrated,  though  the  absence 
of  colour  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  proper 
illustration  of  such  works.  The  same  may  be 
said  for  the  chapters  on  colour-prints,  now  a 
fashionable  craze.  The  collector  should  have  no 
excuse  in  these  days  for  being  deceived  by  the 
wretched  wares,  or  actual  forgeries,  of  Japanese  art, 
which  are  dangled  at  temptingly  cheap  prices 
before  the  eyes  of  the  unwary.  Mr.  Blacker  will  have 
achieved  something  if  he  can  raise  the  tone  of  the 
market  in  this  direction.  As  it  is  his  book  is  likely 
to  be  found  on  every  collector's  shelf.        L.  C. 

American  Church  Silver  of  the  17TH  and 

i8TH  Centuries,  witti  a  few  pieces  of  domestic  plite, 
extiibited  at  ttie  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  July  to 
December,  1911.  With  an  introduction  by  G.  M.  Curtis. 
This  interesting  volume  might  more  correctly  be 
described  as  "  Amei  ican  Domestic  Plate  with  a 
few  pieces  of  Church  Plate  ",  since  most  of  the 
specimens  illustrated  were  obviously  made  for 
domestic  purposes.  It  contains  some  38  plates, 
illustrating  over  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver,  and  in- 
cludes a  list  of  the  early  silversmiths  of  Connecticut, 
who  apparently  worked  in  that  State  from  the  latter 
half  of  the  17th  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century. 
As  might  be  expected,  nearly  every  specimen 
shown  is  also  to  be  found  in  contemporary 
English  silver,  and  was  apparently  wrought  and 
fashioned  after  the  English  manner  :  so  that,  in 
many  instances,  it  is  difficult,  and  in  some  cases 
impossible,  to  detect  that  this  piece  was  not  made 
in  England.  Yet,  to  an  expert  eye,  appear  slight 
differences  in  treatment — in  detail  of  design — 
that  give  the  key  to  its  origin.  Specimens  found 
in  this  country  which  are  unquestionably  American 
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have  been   attributed  to  English  provincial  work- 
manship.    With  such  a  piece  under  observation 
one  has  felt  that  it  is  not  London-made,  nor  can 
it  be   assigned   to   any   town   in    the    provinces  : 
dimensions  vary  slightly  ;    mounts  and  members 
betray  a   difference   in    size   and   treatment   with 
occasional  advantage  and  disadvantage  on  either 
side.     One  might  almost  suggest  that  the  workman 
had    lost   his   dimensions,    but   being   a   capable 
silversmith  was  able  to  fashion  his  piece  from  the 
English  pattern  by  his  unaided  eye  ;  for  in  spite 
of   all    differences    there    remains   the   continual 
feeling  that  ail  such  pieces  are  essentially  English, 
entirely    free    from    Continental    influence,    save 
where  the  English  school  itself  borrowed  from  the 
Continent.    Little  wonder,  when  one  observes  that 
most   of   these   early  American  silversmiths  bore 
surnames    unmistakably     English.     The    earliest 
recorded  by  Mr.  Curtis  in  his  introduction  appears 
to  have  been  Job  Prince  of  Milford,  who  was  born 
in  Hull,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1680,  and  died  in  1703. 
"The   inventory  of   his   estate  is   on   file  in    the 
Probate   Court,  New   Haven,  dated  January  24, 
1703-4.     The  list  included  a  set   of   silversmiths' 
tools,  a  pair  of  small   bellows,  a  tobacco  box,  a 
silver    tankard,   a    porringer,    and    six    spoons". 
Though     many    succeeding    workmen    were    of 
Huguenot  origin,  the  majority  were  undoubtedly 
English:    Job    Potwine,    1698- 1 792  :  John   Allen, 
1671-1760  :  John    Burt,    1691-1745  :  Philip    Syng, 
1676-1739:    Loring     Bailey,    1740-1814:    Joseph 
Carpenter,  1747-1804:  Samuel  Vernon,  1683-1737 
— to  quote  from  the  author's  list.     With  regard  to 
the    early   workshops,    Mr.   Curtis    writes :  "  Un- 
doubtedly the  gold  and  the  silversmith  shops  were 
small  affairs,  with  no  cellars  or  substantial  founda- 
tions, being  similar  in  that   respect  to  those  of 
blacksmiths.  .  .  .  The   writer   well    remembers  a 
visit  in  1875  to  the  smithy  of  one  of  these  artizans 
in  East  Hartford.     There,  busily  engaged,  was  an 
old  man  forging  spoons  for  a  Hartford  jeweller. 
The  building  could  not  have  been  more  than  15  by 
30  feet,  and  yet  there  was  room  for  every  emergency. 
The   smith    had    learned   the    trade   just    as  his 
predecessors  of  earlier  days  had  done,  and  perhaps 
was  the  last  of  the  fraternity.     Let  no  one  fancy 
them  as  other    than  men  of   might,  for   muscle 
and  sinew  were  as  needful  in  fashioning  plate  as 
in  the  trade  of  blacksmithing".     Unfortunately  no 
"  Hall  Mark  "  was  used  in  the  United  States,  but  a 
"  Maker's  Mark  "  only  :  this  consisted  usually  of  the 
maker's  initials  repeated  once,  twice,  or  three  times 
and  placed  in  a  shaped  shield  in  the  same  manner 
as  upon  English  plate.     The  maker's  full  surname, 
in  a  rectangle,  with  or  without  initial  of  Christian 
name,  was  also  used.     Among  the  illustrations  is  a 
typical   piece  of  American  silver,  described  as  a 
"Punch  bowl  with  detached  rim:  Diameter,  \o\ 
inches  ;  height,  6|  inches  ".     The  rim  has  a  heavy 
scroll  edge.  It  is  inscribed  :  "  His  Excellency  John 


Wentworth  Esq.  Governor,  of  the  Province  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  those  friends  who  accompanied 
him  to  Dartmouth  Collegethe  first  Commencement 
1771.  In  testimony  of  their  Gratitude  and  Good 
Wishes  present  this  to  the  Revd.  Eleasar  Wheelock, 
D.D.  President,  and  to  his  Successor  in  that  office". 
It  is  the  property  of  Dartmouth  College.  The 
maker  was  Daniel  Henchman,  1730-1775,  and  the 
mark  is  "  Henchman"  in  a  rectangle.  Not  the  least 
interesting  and  useful  portion  of  this  volume  is 
the  long  list  of  American  silversmiths,  and  the 
whole  work  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  already 
existing  literature  of  silver  plate.  J.  L. 

Die  Entstehung  der  Barockkunst  in  Rom. 

Akademische  Vorlesungen  gehalten  von  Alois  Riegl.  Wien: 
Anton  SchroU. 

The  extremely  interesting  and  important  notes  of 
the  late  Professor  Riegl  have  been  here  collected 
and  arranged  with  considerable  skill  and  much 
patient  care  by  Herrn.  Arthur  Burda  and  Max 
Dvorak.  To  these  painstaking  editors  the  student 
of  art  owes  a  distinct  debt  of  gratitude,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  succeeded,  out  of  the  very  scattered 
and  fragmentary  materials  left  by  the  Professor,  in 
stating  a  case  for  this  hitherto  somewhat  despised 
and  misunderstood  development  in  art,  a  case 
which,  if  not  absolutely  convincing,  is  at  least 
thoughtful,  suggestive  and,  to  many  people,  wholly 
novel.  Professor  Riegl  asserts  that  baroque  art  is 
not,  as  has  been  commonly  supposed,  a  decadence 
from  a  previous  supremacy,  but  is  an  independent 
art  expression  in  itself.  In  support  of  this  theory 
he  claims  Michelangelo  as  the  founder  of  the 
baroque  style  and  its  greatest  exponent ;  and  he 
reckons  it  as  the  art  of  representing  motion  in 
contrast  to  the  Renaissance  idea  of  representing 
repose.  Whether  such  views  as  these  will  meet  with 
general  acceptance  it  is  not  easy  to  say  ;  but  the 
book  is  useful  and  original ;  and,  in  spite  of  an 
occasional  tendency  to  become  long-winded, 
contains  a  good  deal  of  information  and  provokes 
thought.  R.  H.  C. 

BARTHfiLEMY     MENN.       By  A.  LaniccA.      Strassburg : 

Heitz.  7  M. 
With  the  greatest  industry  and  resource  the 
author  has  made  up  an  exhaustive  book  upon 
Menn,  one  of  the  Genevan  artists  of  the  19th 
century.  Menn  studied  in  Ingres's  school  in 
Paris,  and  followed  him  to  Rome.  But  on  the 
journey  there  Venice,  Ingres's  city  of  deadly 
melancholy,  took  such  a  hold  upon  him  that  it 
was  clear  that  he  was  a  child  of  the  Romantic 
period,  i-^eturning  to  F^aris,  he  worked  alongside 
of  the  Romanticists,  with  the  result  that  his  pictures 
were  criticized  by  Vogt  as  "pastiches  of  Corot, 
counterfeits  of  Daubigny  and  studies  inspired  by 
Baron ".  These  artists  and  several  others  the 
author,  with  true  German  method,  proceeds  to 
deal  with  for  the  better  understanding  of  Menn. 
Menn  returned  to  Geneva.  Having  been  understood 
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in  Paris  as  a  painter  and  as  a  man,  it  was  a  bitter 
blow  to  have  his  works  ridiculed  at  the  Geneva 
Exhibition,  and  to  be  called  a  charlatan.  These 
criticisms,  which  the  author  collects  in  good 
quantity,  are  interesting  as  being  exemplary  of 
that  sort  of  criticism  which  has  appeared  and 
reappeared  unaltered  at  every  superficial  change 
in  the  form  of  Art.  But  Menu  was  not  faint- 
hearted ;  he  invited  a  number  of  Frenchmen  to 
send  to  the  next  exhibition  at  Geneva.  Among 
them  were  Dupre,  Corot,  Daubigny,  and  Rous- 
seau. These,  too,  were  jeered  at  or  received 
in  silence,  and  Menn  never  forgave  his  fellow- 
citizens.  Later,  however,  he  was  given  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Design  at  Geneva,  a  post  which  he 
kept  for  forty  years.  The  reproductions  (twelve 
of  them)  do  show  the  influence  of  Ingres  and 
the  Romanticists.  They  are  very  pleasant  pic- 
tures, cleanly  painted  and  beautifully  composed. 
There  is  a  portrait  of  himself  which,  in  technic, 
anticipates  a  much  later  Paris  style.  No  one, 
after  seeing  these  reproductions,  would  miss  seeing 
as  many  originals  as  possible  if  he  were  within 
reach  of  Geneva.  j.  R.  F. 

SCHRIFTEN  UND  AUSGEWAHLTE  BRIEFE.  A  selection 

of  the  writings  and  letters  of  Eugene  Carriiire.     Edited  by 

J.  DelvolvC  Strassburg  :  Heitz.  M  8. 
This  is  a  most  interestmg  collection  of  short 
essays,  literary  fragments  and  letters,  written  by 
the  late  Eugene  Carriere,  artist  and  writer,  selected 
by  his  son-in-law  M.  J.  Devolve  and  translated  into 
excellent  German  by  Prof.  F.  Ed.  Schneegans  of 
Heidelberg.  Carriere  seems  to  have  cherished  a 
passionate  worship  for  nature:  a  devotion  so  ab- 
sorbing and  so  true  as  to  find  the  very  strongest 
expression  in  his  paintings,  most  noticeably  in 
those  now  at  the  Luxembourg  Gallery  in  Paris. 
His  chief  endeavour  appears  to  have  been  to  inter- 
pret the  true  relation  of  nature  to  art;  weaving  art 
and  philosophy  together  through  the  logic  of 
form.  In  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
essays  ("  Der  Mensch  als  Deuter  der  Wirklichkeit ") 
he  traces  similarities  and  correspondences  between 
human  form,  the  lines  in  landscape  and  the  bone- 
structure  of  animals,  and  even  of  fishes  :  thus 
deeply  rooted  in  his  being  was  the  feeling  of  the 
unity  existing  between  mankind  and  all  forms  of 
nature.  His  letters  to  his  wife  and  children,  to 
his  pupils  and  to  his  friends  (amongst  whom  was 
the  famous  Dr.  Metchnikoff)  show  a  remarkable 
simplicity  and  purity  of  thought,  which  produced 
a  strong  influence  upon  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  him.  This  lifelong  striving  to  prove  the 
universal  harmony  of  all  the  elements  in  creation 
is  best  expressed  in  his  last  words  to  his  children  on 
his  deathbed :  "  Love  one  another  ! "  R.  C. 

The    Revival    of    Printing,     a  bibliographical 

catalogue  of  works  issued  by  the  chief  modern  English  presses. 
With  an  introduction  by  Robert  Steele.     Macraillan  &  Co. 
and  P.  Lee  Warner.     i6s.  net. 
This  volume,  compiled  with  special  reference  to 


the  Medici  Society's  exhibition  of  modern  printing 
held  last  year,  is  set  in  the  fine  Riccardi  type 
designed  by  Mr.  Herbert  Home  and  is  a  model  of 
good  printing,  fulfilling  all  the  conditions  laid 
down  in  Mr.  Steele's  introduction.  Seventeen 
plates,  printed  from  type  or  reproduced  in  collotype 
facsimile,  illustrate  typical  "  pages  "  of  the  founts 
employed  by  the  several  presses  dealt  with.  The 
extremely  useful  bibliographies  give  full  details 
of  the  output  of  small  private  presses,  such 
as  that  of  Dr.  Daniel  at  Oxford,  as  well  as 
of  better-known  presses  such  as  the  Kelm- 
scott,  Doves  and  Vale.  A  careful  collation  fails  to 
detect  inaccuracy  in  any  particular,  a  matter  of 
considerable  moment  in  a  bibliography  ;  but  Mr. 
Steele's  interesting  introduction  is  not  written 
with  that  grammatical  care  which  we  have  reason 
to  expect  from  hiin.  If  a  book,  issued  in  a  limited 
edition  of  some  350  copies,  and  sold  at  a  com- 
paratively moderate  price,  can  be  produced  in  this 
exquisite  manner  on  a  commercial  basis,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  other  publishers  will  emulate  the 
Medici  Society's  admirable  example  and  produce 
books  of  real  and  enduring  typographical  value. 

C.  M. 

William     Morris    to    Whistler.     Papers    and 

addresses  on  the  art  and  crafts  of  the  Commonweal.  By 
Walter  Crane.  With  illustrations  from  drawings  by  the 
author  and  other  sources.     Bell.  63.  net. 

Socialism  has  undergone  many  changes  since 
William  Morris  first  preached  and  lived  for  it ;  but 
the  proper  relation  of  the  arts  to  the  Commonweal 
is  an  ideal  that  does  not  change  with  changes  of 
tactics.  What  the  author  has  to  say,  therefore,  is 
just  as  sound  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago  ;  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  find  him  stoutly  maintaining,  in  this 
address  and  that  essay,  the  views  he  has  fought  for 
since  he  learned  them  in  youth  from  Morris.  The 
title  of  this  volume  of  collected  papers  is  misleading. 
There  is  practically  no  Whisder  in  it,  and  it  is 
anything  but  a  connected  story.  Under  one  guise 
or  another  and  on  one  pretext  or  another  the 
Commendatore  Walter  Crane  returns  to  the  subject 
of  art,  crafts  and  the  commonweal.  But  he  writes 
well,  if  loosely,  on  certain  crafts,  and  has  wise 
remarks  to  make  on  art-education,  the  dangers  of 
the  Japanese  influence,  and  other  matters. 

H.  H.  C. 

NEW  EDITIONS  AND  REPRINTS 

(i)  The  CoMiMG  of  the  Saints.  Imaginations  and  studies  in 
Early  Church  History  and  Tradition.  By  John  W.  Taylor. 
With  twenty-four  illustrations  and  two  maps.  Methuen. 
5s.  net.— (2)  The  Works  of  Thomas  Hardy.  Wessex 
Edition.  In  twenty  volumes.  Macmillan.  7s.  6d.  net 
each.— (3)  TheRubaiyat  OF  Omar  Khayyam.  Rendered 
into  English  verse  by  Edward  Fitzgerald.  Illustrated  with 
thirty-eight  pictures  from  photographs  by  Mabel  Eardley- 
Wilmot.  Kegan  Paul.  7s.  6d.  net.— (4)  The  First  and 
Chief  Groundes  of  Architecture,  by  John  Shute,  1563. 
A  facsimile  of  the  first  edition,  with  an  introduction  by 
Laurence  Weaver.  "  Country  Life  ".  15s.  net.— (5)  Thb 
Mansions  of  England  in  the  Olden  Time.  By  Joseph 
Nash.    Heinemann.     30s.  net.— (6)  The  Cathedrals  of 
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England  and  Wales.  Being  a  fourth  edilion  of  "  English 
Cathedrals  Illustrated".  By  Francis  Bond.  Illustrated 
by  over  two  hundred  reproductions  from  photographs  and  a 
series  of  ground  plans  to  a  uniform  scale.  Batsford.  7s.  6d. 
net. — (7)  A  Short  History  of  Engraving  and  Etching. 
By  A.  M.  Hind.  Constable.  los.  6d.  net.— (8)  Engravings 
AND  THEIR  Value.  By  J.  Herbert  SI  iter.  4th  ed.  Upcott 
Gill.  i8s.  net. — (9)  H.andbuch  Der  Gemaldekunde,  By 
Theodor  v.  Frimmel.  Leipzig;  Weber.  4  M. — (10)  Old 
Clocks  and  Watches  and  their  Makers.  By  K.  J. 
Britten.  Batsford.  15s.  net. — (11)  IUichael  Angelo  Buonar- 
roti. By  Charles  Holroyd,  Director  of  ihe  National  Gallery, 
with  translation  of  the  life  of  the  Master  by  his  Scholar, 
Ascandio  Condivi,  and  three  Dialogues  from  the  Portuguese 
by  Francisco  d'OUanda.  Duckworth  (first  published  in  1908). 
5s.  net.— (12)  EuGfcNE  Delacroix.  By  Dorothy  Bussy. 
Duckworth.  2s.  6d.  net.— (13)  Leonardo  at  Milan.  The 
Renaissance  in  Italian  Art.  By  Selwyn  Brinton.  Part 
VII.  Bell.  2s.  6d.  net.— (14)  The  Pilgrim's  Way  from 
Winchester  to  Canterbury.  By  Julia  Cartwright, 
Illustrated  by  A.  H.  Hallam  Murray.  Murray,  15s.net. — 
(15)  Pilgerfahrten  in  Italien.  By  Olga  v,  Gerstfeldt 
and  Ernst  Steinmann.  Leipzig  :  Klinkhardt  und  Bier- 
man.    6  M. 

(i)  We  regret  that  the  late  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor's 
attractive  book  escaped  our  notice  when  it  first 
appeared  in  1906.  Though  iconology  was  not  his 
motive  he  approaches  his  group  of  legends  from 
the  point  of  view  which  makes  his  book  valuable 
to  the  history  of  art.  The  poetry  of  the  legends 
has  given  them  a  vital  force  in  the  arts,  and  retains 
its  effect  in  forming  the  author's  sympathetic 
manner  of  treatment.  He  constantly  suggests  to 
the  reader  that  while  the  streams  of  early  Christian 
migration  followed  by  these  traditions  are  without 
documentary  proof  on  account  of  their  antiquity, 
they  demand  attention  for  that  reason  and  also 
for  their  inherent  plausibility.  At  any  rate  the 
traditions  have  deeply  affected  the  Christian  art  of 
the  countries,  and  especially  of  Provence,  where 
the  scenes  are  laid,  so  that  it  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  some  knowledge  of  them,  while  the 
influence  of  many  of  them  has  spread  over  the 
rest  of  Europe.— (2)  The  publication  of  a  better 
edition  of  Mr.  Hardy's  works  than  that  of  Messrs. 
Osgood  issued  in  1895  is  no  easy  task.  But  few 
of  Mr.  Hardy's  readers  will  be  disposed  to  find 
fault  with  the  fine  edition  now  in  course  of  publi- 
cation by  Messrs.  Macmillan.  Large  type,  good 
printing  and  neat  binding  give  to  the  volumes  the 
importance  demanded  by  the  great  writer's 
admirers.  We  have  but  slight  criticism  to  offer. 
We  fear  lest  the  high  bleaching  of  the  paper  will 
affect  its  durability,  and  we  notice  that  its 
texture  in  some  of  the  longer  volumes  is  too 
loose  to  prevent  the  print  showing  through. 
This,  however,  may  be  scarcely  avoidable,  for  a 
uniform  edition  of  volumes  varying  in  length 
requires  the  use  of  papers  of  varying  thicknesses. 
The  poignant  tragedy  of  "Tess"  and  the  deep 
gloom  of  "Jude  the  Obscure"  cover  some  500 
pages  each,  while  the  "  Greenwood  Tree  "  spreads 
its  pleasing  idyl  over  only  half  that  number. 
Though,  on  account  of  difficulties  with  the 
paper,  perhaps,  it  has  proved  convenient  to 
include  Part  III   of  "The  Dynasts"  with  certain 


miscellaneous  poems,  still,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  whole  epic-drama  could  not  be  kept 
separate.  Careful  students  of  the  Wessex  novels 
will  be  interested  in  the  author's  new  read- 
ings— in  one  instance  he  has  interpolated  three 
new  pages  in  succession.  He  adds  still  further 
value  by  the  new  prefaces  in  which  he  reviews 
the  aims  and  achievements  of  his  own  life.  If 
the  edition  is  not  too  far  advanced  we  would 
entreat  Mr.  Hardy  to  include  the  three  short 
episodes,  "The  Romantic  Adventures  of  a  Milk- 
maid", "An  Indiscretion  in  the  Life  of  an 
Heiress  "  and  "  The  Waiting  Supper  ".  All  deserve 
a  place  in  "Wessex  Tales"  or  "Life's  Little 
Ironies",  but  they  have  not  been  reprinted  since 
their  original  publication  in  periodicals  many  years 
ago.  Each  volume  is  provided  with  Mr.  Emery 
Walker's  excellent  double-page  map  of  Wessex, 
which  is  far  more  complete  than  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors. The  use  of  one  type  for  real  place-names, 
and  of  another  for  those  of  Mr.  Hardy's  creation, 
makes  the  map  remarkably  clear  even  in  the 
crowded  area  of  South  Wessex.  The  photo- 
gravure frontispieces  are  scarcely  improvements 
on  Mr.  H.  Macbeth-Raeburn's  etchings  repro- 
duced in  the  Osgood  edition.  Half  the  volumes 
of  the  new,  definitive  edition  have  now  been 
issued  ;  the  rest  will  appear  monthly,  two  at  a 
time,  until  the  whole  is  completed. —  (3)  Reprints 
of  Fitzgerald's  "Omar  Khayyam",  since  the  text 
passed  out  of  copyright  some  ten  years  ago,  must 
be  almost  innumerable.  Collectors  have  now 
another  to  add  to  their  lists.  Some  of  Lady 
Eardley-Wilmot's  photographs  present  the  Eastern 
atmosphere  of  the  poem  as  cleverly  as  can  be 
expected  of  photography,  but  the  green  decorations 
"  specially  designed "  by  Mr.  Johnson  do  not 
improve  a  volume  otherwise  well  produced. — (4) 
This  is  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  thoughts  on 
architecture  of  a  painter,  John  Shute,  in  1563, 
accompanied  by  notes  on  the  author  and  printer. 
Its  interest  is  rather  bibliographical  than  archi- 
tectural, and  it  will  contribute  less  to  progress  in 
the  building  art  than  Mr.  Weaver's  comments  on 
houses  of  the  present  day.  Compared  with  the 
original,  which  is  one  of  five  existing  copies,  the 
reprint  is  good,  though  the  plates  are  a  little  black, 
and  in  places  obscure. — (5)  "The  Mansions  of 
England  in  the  Olden  Time"  consists  of  104 
plates,  including  32  in  colour,  and  is  reprinted 
from  the  four  series  issued  under  the  same  title 
between  1839  and  1849.  Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield 
contributes  a  short  introduction  giving  the  out- 
lines of  Nash's  life  and  works.  The  colour- 
reproductions  are  not  very  satisfactory  and  can 
scarcely  do  justice  to  the  water-colour  originals. 
The  whole  book  is  typical  of  early  Victorian  taste, 
which  appeals  to  the  present  generation  less  than 
perhaps  any  other,  but  the  original  prints  are 
not  without    their   value   and    were    well    worth 
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republishing.— (6)    Mr.    Francis    Bond's    mature 
learning  still  continues  to  progress,  and  he  has 
much  improved  his  excellent  book  by  introducing 
ground   plans   among    the    other    alterations    to 
which  he  conveniently  draws  attention  in  his  brief 
preface.     His    book    provides    the    concentrated 
information  required  by  intelligent  travellers  who 
do  not  want  description  and  palaver  about  objects 
standing  before  their  eyes,   but  facts  concerning 
their   history.      This   is   wisely    realized   by   Mr. 
Batsford,  into  whose  hands  the  publication  of  the 
book  has  now  passed.     He  offers  the  volume  at  the 
same  price  in  alternative  forms,  one  for  the  book- 
shelf, and  the  other  on  thin  paper  bound  in  limp 
covers   for  travellers'  use.     The  ounce-weight  of 
the  authoritative  matter  proper  to  Mr.  Batsford's 
house  is  thus  considerably  reduced,  according  to 
utilitarian  counsels  already  given  in  this  Magazine. 
If  this  be  an  experimental  innovation,  it  could  not 
have  been  made  under  safer   auspices   than    Mr. 
Francis  Bond's,  whose  name  would  give  a  penny 
guide  the  weight  of  a  library  monograph. — (7)  Mr. 
Hind  has  revised  the  second  edition  of  his  book 
so  thoroughly  that   it   is  surprising  to  find   him 
referring  to  Sir  Seymour  Haden  as  still  alive,  in  a 
note   dated    September,    191 1,    and    omitting    to 
record  the  great  loss  to  the  British  Museum  of 
Mr.   Alfred  Whitman   and  Mr.   R.   Nisbet   Bain. 
One  of  Mr.  Hind's  chief   merits  is  that  he  does 
not  belittle  the  work  of  living  artists,   which   is 
debarred  from  purchase  for  the  British  Museum. 
Sir   Frank    Short   and    Mr.    Muirhead   Bone   are 
treated   by   him   with  as   much   attention  as  the 
Master    E.    S.    or    Marc    Antonio.  —  (8)    Since 
"  Engravings  and   their   Value  "    has   reached   a 
fourth  edition  there  must  be  a  demand  for  such 
a  publication.     Large  and  increasing  numbers  of 
enthusiasts   dabble   in    collecting,    and    seem   to 
think   that   they   can    pick   up    bargains    at    any 
moment.     Such  collectors  will  be  protected  by  a 
guide  like  this,  but  they  must  not   regard  it  as 
infallible,  seeing  that  the  prices  of  engravings  are 
subject  to  curious  influences  and   great   fluctua- 
tions.    We  have  taken  the  trouble  to  compare  the 
prices  quoted  in  Mr.  Slater's  book  with  those  in 
certain  recent  print   catalogues   issued   by   firms 
who    advertize    within    its    covers.      From    this 
comparison    it  is  evident    that    engravings    have 
no   fixed  value   even  in  the  trade,  and  that  the 
collector  must  consult  his  taste  and  his   pocket, 
before  making  a  purchase,  rather  than  any  text- 
book.— (9)    Dr.   Frimmel  has  found  much  new 
material  and  a  great  mass  of  connoisseurship  to 
deal  with  in  this  second  edition  of  his  handbook 
(first  reviewed  here.  Vol.  XIII,  p.  113).     It  now 
contains  all  that  the  ordinary  student  can  want  to 
know   about   the   painter's    craft    and    materials. 
Much  can  be  learned  from  it  concerning  signatures 
and,   better    still,   concerning    falsifications,   and 
restorations,  whether  good  or  bad.     We  should 
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like  to  see  an    English  translation  of  this  useful 
book.— (10)  Mr.  Britten's  book  on  "  Old  Clocks 
and    Watches",    first    published    in     1899,    now 
appears  in  its  third  edition.     It  is  more  than  a 
reprint,  and  contains  much  new  matter.     In  these 
days  when  hurry  makes  people  impatient  of  time 
limits,  and  politicians  would  envy  Joshua's  power 
to  make  the  sun  stand  still,  it  is  as  well  that  those 
who  seek  to  reform  the  calendar,  redistribute  the 
hours   between    day  and   night,   and   fix    Easter 
immovably,  should  first  know  something  of  the 
reasons   which    led    to    the    present    system    of 
reckoning.     Now  also  that  collecting  old  clocks 
and  watches  has  been  added  to  the  hobbies  of 
millionaires,  some  information  on  the  subject  is 
required.     All  this  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Britten's 
useful  work,  but  he   should  certainly  revise   his 
statements  about  the  clocks  at  Windsor  Castle,  for 
in  this  instance  he  is  evidently  behind  the  times. — 
(ii)  In  the  preface  to  this  second  edition  of  Sir 
Charles  Holroyd's  book,  the  author  expresses  his 
obligations  to  Mr.  Herbert  Home's  translation  of 
Condivi   "for    correcting   many  passages   in    my 
version,  especially  in  the  difficult  task  of  giving  the 
exact  equivalent  of  architectural  terms  ".    He  also 
thanks  his  readers  for  many  suggestions  which  he 
has  endeavoured  to  carry  out,  "  except  when  they 
were  mutually  destructive  ".  The  book,  with  these 
amendments   and    additions,    and    its   numerous 
illustrations,  remains  an  excellent  and  useful  piece 
of  work  and  a  storehouse  of  information  for  the 
general   student.     Sir  Charles  Holroyd  does    not 
name    among   "  books    consulted "    M.    Romain 
Rolland's  small  "Vie  de  Michel-Ange".     In  fact, 
it  was   probably  not   published   at    the   time   he 
produced  his  first  edition.     But  it  might  be  worth 
while  in  subsequent  issues  to  mention  it  as  being 
one  of  the  most  suggestive  of  recent  studies  of  the 
great  master.     (12)  Messrs  Duckworth  have  issued 
a  second  edition  of  Mme.  Dorothy  Bussy's  safe  and 
interesting   introduction    to   the  art    of    Eugene 
Delacroix.     We  regret  to  see  that  the  illustrations 
still    include    many     of     the     lithographs     from 
"  Faust"  and  "Hamlet",  and  none  of  Delacroix's 
drawings    or     sketches.      The    statement     about 
Delacroix's  alterations  of  Le  Massacre  de  Scio  by 
glazing,  after  seeing  Constable's  pictures — a  state- 
ment to  which  we  took  exception  in  our  review  of 
the    first    edition    (Vol.    XII,   p.    320)— remains 
unchanged  ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  comparatively 
small  importance  in  so  useful  and  trustworthy  a 
guide  to  a  painter  of  the  greatest  importance.  — (13) 
The  third  edition  of  Mr.  Brinton's  popular  little 
volume,    "Leonardo   at    Milan",   contains    fresh 
information   upon   the   two    Piedmontese  artists, 
Defendente    Ferrari    and    Macrino    d'Alba,    new 
criticism  upon  Bernardino  Luini's  Villa  Felucca 
frescoes,  and  additional  illustrations  from  works 
by  Bramante,  Gaudenzio  Ferrari  and  Bernardino 
Luini. — (i^)    New   editions   of    books    by   Julia 
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Cartvvright  (Mrs.  Henry  Ady)  are  generally  wel- 
comed. The  present  volume,  her  "account  of 
the  way  trodden  by  the  pilgrims  of  the  middle 
ages  through  the  south  of  England  to  the  shrine 
of  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  ",  was  first  printed 
some  twenty  years  ago  in  a  series  of  articles  in 
the  "  Art  Journal",  a  periodical  since  discontinued. 
She  has  now  revised  the  text  and  added  a  new 
preface.  Among  about  a  hundred  illustrations 
from  drawings  by  Mr.  Hallam  Murray  in  line, 
wash  or  polychrome,  those  in  black-and-white  are 
the  best  reproduced. — (15)  Dr.  and  the  late  Mme, 
Steinmann's  interesting  book  has  been  so  recently 
reviewed  here  (Vol.  XX,  p.  53),  that  we  have  only 
to  express  our  sympathy  with  Dr.  Steinmann  on 
its  success.      

The  re-opening  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  51  A, 
New  Bond  Street,  on  October  i,  is  an  event  which 
should  not  pass  without  notice.  Since  the  New 
Gallery  was  converted  into  a  restaurant,  and  has 
now  become  a  kinematograph  "palace",  the 
accommodation  for  exhibition  of  pictures  in  this 
great  metropolis  has  been  very  much  restricted. 
We  understand  that  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  Society,  the  National  Portrait 
Society,  the  International  Society,  and  others 
will  be  held  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  future. 
There  may  not  be  any  demand  at  present  for  a 
gallery  in  definite  competition  with  the  Royal 
Academy  exhibitions,  such  as  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  in  former  days  and  the  New  Gallery. 
The  lack,  however,  in  the  metropolis,  of  proper 
gallery  space  for  exhibition,  has  been  very  dis- 
couraging for  the  progress  of  the  Fine  Arts  in 
this  country. 

SPANISH  PERIODICALS* 

Museum.  Num.  11,  1911.— Dr.  Anselmo  Gascon  de  Gotor 
writes  on  the  retablo  and  statue  in  San  Pedro  el  Viejo  at 
Huesca.  The  altar-piece,  a  work  of  the  early  Aragonese  school, 
was  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Bartholomew  and  the  seated  ligure  of 
S.  Peter  was  also  there  though  said  to  have  been  originally  on 
the  fafade  of  the  church.  The  building  (cloisters  and  church) 
was  declared  a  national  museum  as  long  ago  as  1885  ;  neverthe- 
less in  1910  the  retablo  and  statue  were  unlawfully  sold.  They 
have  now  been  saved  for  Spain  through  the  patriotic  action  of 
Seiior  Ruiz  of  Madrid. 

Num.  12. — Dr.  A.  Mayer  has  a  note  on  the  pictures  by  El 
Greco  and  Goya  in  the  Nemes  Collection  at  Budapest,  which 
contains  eleven  examples  by  the  former  and  two  by  the  latter, 
these  last  executed  between  1814  and  :8i9.  Under  "  Ecos 
Artisticos  "  mention  is  made  of  the  wonderful  ivory  arqueta  of 
Palencia  which  the  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  recently  offered 
as  a  gift  to  the  King  of  Spain  who  has  now  presented  it  to  the 
Archaeological  Museum  at  Madrid.  The  inscription  on  the 
casket  records  that  it  was  executed  at  Medina  Cuenca  by 
Abderrahman  ben  Zayan,  having  been  commissioned  by  the 
Governor  of  Medina  Cuenca  in  the  441st  year  of  the  Hegira  ; 
it  is  therefore  Arabic  work  of  the  nth  century.  Numerous 
illustrations  of  this  beautiful  object  are  given. 

Num.  2,  igi2. — Father  Gudiol  writes  on  the  "  Textus 
Argenti"  of  the  Cathedral  of  Vich,  the  silver  binding  of  the 
copy  of  the  Gospels  upon  which  every  newly-appointed 
Canon,  when  admitted  a  member  of  the  Chapter,  takes 
the   oath.      The   writer    is   able    to    prove    from    documents 

*  Erratum,  p.  307,— For  Weber  read  Levaigneur  ;  for  1650 
read  circ.  1648- 1650, 


recording  payments  made  for  the  work  in  1557,  1558, 
and  1561,  that  in  spite  of  its  primitive  appearance  it  belongs 
to  the  second  half  of  the  i6th  century.  The  maker  was 
Seb.  Roure,  of  Barcelona,  who  in  1555  took  the  name  nf  Sitjar 
and  is  known  to  have  been  working  for  the  Chapter  of  Vich  in 
that  year  and  later.  In  the  i6th  century  only  two  of  the 
numerous  early  books  mentioned  in  inventories,  with  rich  bind- 
ings, remained.  One,  referred  to  in  an  inventory  of  c.  1604  as 
a  "  modern  text",  is  the  codex  in  question  ;  the  second,  called  in 
a  15th-century  inventory,  "Test  major",  was  refashioned  in  the 
i8th  century.  It  contains  numerous  illuminated  initials,  and 
the  writer  identifies  it  with  the  codex  presented  in  the  14th 
century  by  Canon  Bernardo  de  Lerc,  of  which  mention  is  made 
in  an  inventory  of  1360. 

Num.  3.— Dr.  Enrique  Romero  de  Torres  publishes 
important  new  documents  relating  to  Valdes  Leal.  He  proves 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Seville  (which  has  always  disputed  with 
Cordova  the  honour  of  having  been  his  birthplace)  ;  that  he 
was  born  on  May  4th,  1622  (eight  years  earlier  than  stated  by 
Cean  Bermudez),  and  that  he  married  Dona  Isabel  Martinez  de 
Morales,  daughter  of  Don  Pedro  Morales  de  la  Cruz,  at  Cordova, 
in  1655.  By  education  he  belongs  to  Cordova,  where  all  his 
early  works  remain  ;  he  settled  permanently  at  Seville  in  1658. 
The  pupils  of  the  Instiluto  de  Segunda  enseiianza  at  Tarra- 
gona have,  in  the  course  of  excavations  conducted  there  under 
the  guidance  of  Prof.  Martin  Navarro,  discovered  a  fine  draped 
figure  in  marble  (the  head  and  left  hand  are  missing).  The 
place  where  the  statue  was  found  was  formerly  covered  by 
Roman  baths,  near  which  was  a  temple  of  Venus.  Reproduc- 
tions of  the  statue,  which  has  been  placed  in  the  Archaeological 
Museum,  are  given. 

Num.  4. — Dr.  Masriera  discusses  the  Roman  neciopolis  dis- 
covered on  the  property  of  Don  Fernando  de  Miro  de  Ortaffa, 
at  Reus,  in  the  province  of  Tarragona.  The  tombs  which  have 
thus  far  been  excavated  are  those  of  slaves  and  persons  of  hum- 
ble birth.  In  the  opinion  of  archaeologists  more  extensive 
excavations  carried  to  a  greater  depth  might  yield  important 
results.  Dr.  Pelayo  Quintero  Atauri  writes  on  secular 
motives  in  the  sculptures  of  Spanish  churches,  and  denies,  what 
has  been  affirmed  by  some  writers,  that  the  inspiration  for 
work  of  this  description  was  derived  from  the  Netherlands. 
Among  the  most  typical  examples — fantastic  and  pagan  in 
character — are  the  choir  stalls  in  the  cathedral  at  Burgos,  where 
the  subject  of  The  Rape  of  Euiopa  adorns  the  back  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's throne.  The  names  of  numerous  carvers  and  sculp- 
tors are  given  who  are  known  to  have  been  working  in  the  15th 
century,  though  they  rarely  signed  their  work.  In  the  middle 
of  the  15th  century  many  foreign  artists  are  found  in  Spain,  and 
in  the  i6th  century  a  number  of  Spanish  artists  went  to  Italy, 
Dr.  Carlos  ue  Bofarull,  in  an  article  entitled:  "Encajesa 
mano",  reproduces  among  other  examples,  specimens  from 
Andalusia  and  Catalonia  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries. 

BOLETIN   DE    LA   SOCIEDAD    ESPA-N'OLA     DE    EXCURSIONES.       I 

Trimestre  1912. — Dr.  Rafael  Balsa  de  la  Vega  contributes 
notes  for  a  history  of  goldsmiths'  work  in  Galicia.  In  this 
first  article  he  deals  with  gold  ornaments  found  in  that  province 
and  reproduces  examples  in  the  collection  of  Sr.  Blanco 
Ciceron  of  Santiago,  many  of  which  belong  to  the  5th  and  3rd 
centuries  B.C.  Dr.  Enrique  Serrano  FATiGATi(the  editor 
of  the  periodical)  writes  on  some  Crucifixes  at  Madrid,  being 
additional  notes  and  rectifications  to  his  series  of  articles  on 
sculpture  at  Madrid  from  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century  down 
to  the  present  day.  He  reproduces  the  Crucifix  in  the 
Accademia  de  San  Fernando,  which  in  old  catalogues  was 
attributed  to  Alonso  Cano  and  has  been  identified  with  the  one 
produced  by  this  artist  for  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  Our 
Lady  of  Monserrat.  The  writer  does  not  concur  in  this  opinion 
and  considers  it  a  good  work  by  an  anonymous  sculptor. 
Dr.  N.  Sentenach  publishes  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  great  portrait-painters  in  Spain,  beginning  with  tlie  early 
miniaturists.  Some  interesting  primitive  porlraits  are  repro- 
duced, those  of  :  Alfonso  VIII  and  Doiia  Leonor  in  a  codex  of 
the  13th  century ;  of  Alfonso  el  Sabio  in  the  MS.  of  his 
celebrated  "Cantigas"  in  the  library  of  the  Escorial  ;  of 
Enrique  II  and  Jhis  family  in  a  picture  belonging  to  Don 
Roman  Vicente  at  Zaragoza,  the  portrait  said  to  represent  Don 
Juan,  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  (the  property  of  Don 
Lazaro  Galdeano),  possibly  by  Michael  Zcitum  who  according 
to  tradition  painted  the  portrait  of  this  prince,  and  the  frag- 
ment by  Luis  Dalmau  in  the  Ayuntamicnto  at  Barcelona,  known 
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as  La  Virgen  de  los  Concelleis  which  has  been  included  among 
the  reproductions  in  the  second  number  of  the  Boletin  though 
discussed  in  this  first  article.    Dr.  ElIas  Tormo  publishes  the 
concluding  notes  to  his  article  on   the    Salon   de    Reinos   in 
the  Palace  of  Buen  Retire,  and  a  brief  unsigned   account    is 
given   of   a   Roman    mosaic   discovered    at  Zaragoza    on    the 
property  of  Don  Mariano  Ena  and  reproduced    in    colour   in 
the  "  Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  aragonesa  de  ciencias  naturales". 
II  Trimestre.— Dr.  Elias  Tormo  writes  on  the  painter  and 
sculptor  Caspar  Becerra  and  suggests  that  he  is  the  author  of 
the  carved  and  painted  recumbent  figure  of  the  Dead  Christ, 
belonging  to  the  Royal  Convent  of  Las  Descalzas  at  Madrid, 
which  is  carried  processionally  on  Good  Friday.     It   is  not 
known  for  what  purpose  this  figure   was   originally  produced, 
obviously  not  for  a  group  of  the  Entombment.    In  all  probability 
the  Wound  in  the  side  was  destined  to  receive  a  Pyx  containing 
the  Host  and  after  Its  removal  from  the  Church  on  Holy  Thurs- 
day would  have  been  deposited  within   this  receptacle,  which 
was  closed  with  a  key.      To  Becerra  the   writer  would  also 
ascribe  the  Crucifix  of  the  Academy  of  San  Fernando  discussed 
by    Dr.    Fatigati   and   referred   to  above  ;   he   studies  with  it 
Becerra's  authenticated   retablo  in   the  cathedral  of   Astorga. 
The  Dead   Christ  of    Las   Descalzas,  and   the   Crucifix  of  the 
Academy  should  both  be  ascribed  to  the  last  years  of  the  artist's 
short  life.     Other  works  wrongly  attributed  to  Becerra  are  re- 
ferred to  ;  the  writer  on  a  former  occasion  proved  that  they  are 
by  a  little-known  Florentine  sculptor  settled  in  Naples,  Michel- 
angelo Nacherino.     Dr.  Sentenach  continues  his  dissertation 
on  portrait  painting  in  Spain.     In  reproducing  the  porlrait  of 
an   Unknown   Lady  in    the    Prado    (No.    2,116)    as    Margaret 
Harrington,  he  has  taken  without  acknowledgment  the  unpub- 
lished discovery  of  an  American  connoisseur,  Mrs.  Zelia  Nuttall, 
whose  researches  have  enabled  her  to  prove  the  identity  between 
this  portrait  in   the   Prado  and  that  of   "  Madama  Margarita 
Inglesa",  Margaret    Harrington,    who    became    the   wife  of 
D.  Benito  Cisnero.  Mrs.  Nuttall  made  a  special  journey  to  Zafra, 
in  the  province  of  Estremadura,  in  order  to  examine  the  portrait 
statue  of  Margaret  on  her  tomb  there,  and  found  that  it  entirely 
confirmed  the  identity  of  the  Prado  portrait.     The  portrait  is 
one  of  the  paintings  by  Antonio  Mor  once  in  the  Casa  Real  del 
Pardo,  according  to  the  inventory  cited  by  Argote  de  Molina 
(Libro  dela  Monteria,  Capitulo  XLVII,  Descricion  del  Bosque 
V  Casa  Real  del  Pardo).    So  discourteous  an  act  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  Sentenach,  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated.     The  mis- 
takes in  the  passages  of  his  article  relating  to  the  subject  show  the 
uncertainty  of  a  writer  dealing  with  facts  obtained  indirectly 
and  with  discoveries  which  are  not  his  own.     Dr,  R.  Balsa 
continues  his  notes  on  goldsmiths'  work  in  Galicia,  and  treats 
of  the  school  of  Compostella,  which  in  the  nth  century  attained 
to   great   excellence  and   was  almost   unrivalled    in  Western 
Europe.  Many  examples  of  the   earlier   and    later    school    of 
Compostella  are  referred  to,  and  mention  is  also   made  of  a 
figure  of  S.  James  as  a  pilgrim,   Parisian  work  of  the   14th 
century    which   must  have  exercised    considerable   influence 
over  the  work  of  the  goldsmiths  of  Compostella.     Don  Vicente 
Lamperez  writes  on  the  palace  of  the  Counts  of  Miranda  at 
Peiiaranda  de  Duero  (Burgos),  which  by  reason  of  its  magnifi 
cence  and  of  the  place  it  occupies  in  the  history  of  the  i6th 
century  is  deserving  of  a  special  monograph. 
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Bennett,  Sir  William 

Collection    of    sixteenth    century 
bronzes 2,  36 


No. 
Bode,  W. 

Venetian  Renaissance  busts  in  the 
Widener  Collection,  Philadelphia      56 
Bronze   relief    in    the    Wallace  Col- 
lection . .  .  .  . .      II,    12,  18 

COOMARASWAMY,    A.    K. 

Indian  bronzes       . .  . .  . .       86 

Hill,  B.  H. 

Three  Greek  mirrors  in  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Boston   . .  . .       35 

Hill,  G.  F. 

Italian  bronzes  in  the  Salting  col- 
lection     . .  . .  . .  . .       84 

Holmes,  C.  J. 

Archaic  Chinese  bronzes  . .       25 

Koester,  a. 

Bronzes  from  Dodona      . .  . .       80 

Mather,  F.  J. 

Statue  of  Trebonianus  Gallus     .  .        32 
Petrucci,  R.,  and  Ricketts,  C. 

Constantin  Meunier  .  .  .  .       27 

Smith,  Sir  C. 

Bronze  relief  from  Paramji:hia  .  .        20 

Bronze  statue  from  Paramythia .  .        21 

Bronze  statue  of  Commodus     . .        65 
Takeuchi,  K. 

Chinese  bronze  mirrors    . .  . .      102 

Van  de  Put,  A. 

French  bronze  aquamanile  :    late 
sixteenth  century  .  .  . .        36 

CARPETS 

Herringham,  Christiana   J. 

Oriental  carpet  patterns  67,  68,  69,  70, 

71.  74 
Martin,  F.  R. 

Shiraz  carpet  of  fifteenth  century       81 
Oriental  carpets    i,  3,  4,  6,  9,  11,  15, 

20.  31.  33.  35 
Thomson,  W.  G. 

Hispano-Moresque  carpets  . .       92 

Van  de  Put,  A. 

Fifteenth-century  Spanish  carpets    102 

CARVING,       MODELLING        AND 

SCULPTURE 
Alkamenes,  newly  discovered  statue       13 
Bode,  W. 

Italian  box\vood  carvings  . .       14 

Burckhardt,  R.  F. 

Hans  Wydyz  the  elder    . .  . .       52 

Coburn,  F.  W. 

Chinese  stone  sculpture  at  Boston     103 
Conway,  Sir  Martin. 

Bewcastle  and  Ruthwell  crosses  112 


CARVING,  MODELLING  AND 
SCULPTURE.— co»/</. 

CusT,  L. 

Marble    bust    of    Charles    I 
Daniel,  A.  M. 

Italian  sculptures 
Davies.  G.  S. 

Donatello's  "  Annunciation  " 
Fry,  R.  E. 

Sculptures  of  Maillol 
Hasluck,  F.  W. 

Genoese  lintel  reliefs  in  China 
Havell,  E.  B. 

Symbolism    of    Indian    sculpture 
Koester,  a. 

Masterpieces  of  Greek  sculpture 
Lafond,  p. 

Andres  de  Najera. . 

Damien  Forment  .  . 

Juan  de  Juni 

Philippe  de  Bourgogne    (Felipe 
Vigarny) 
Lees.  F. 

New   statue   of   the  Virgin 

LOEWY,    E. 

On  the  Anzio  statue 
Marshall,   J. 

Interpretation  of  the  large  Greek 
relief  in  Boston 
Michel,  A. 

Italian  bas-reliefs  in  the  Louvre 
Petrucci,  R. 

Buddhist  art  in  the  Far  East 

Pelliot  mission  to  Chinese  Turkes- 
tan 
Pigalle,  marble  statuette  by 
Pilon,  Germain,  marble    statue    by 
Polychromed   sculptures   in  carved 

wood 
RiCKETTS,  Charles. 

Dalou 
Rossellino,  terracotta  by     . . 
Smith,  A.  H. 

Sculptures   in   Lansdowne   House 
Smith,  Sir  C. 

Greek  statue  from  Trentham 

Portrait  bust  of  Agrippina 

Porphyry  statue  of  Athena  in  the 
collection  of  H.R.H.  the  Duchess 
of  Connaught     . . 
Stawell,  F.  Melian 

Interpretation  of  Phaistos  disk   . . 
Strong,  E. 

Daphnepheros  (the  laurel  bearer) 
Vallance,  a. 

English  mediaeval  alabaster  work 
Weale,  W.  H.  J. 

Polychromed    sculpture     in     the 
chapel  of  our  Lady  of  the  Blind, 
Bruges 
Whishaw,  B.  and  E.  M. 

Hispano-Arabic    art    at    Medina- 
Az-zahra 
Williamson,  Dr.  W.  G. 

Old  carved  Spanish  chest . . 
Wylde,  C.  E. 

Carved  wood  watch-stands 


No. 


1 06 


"3 

64 

85 
96 

78 
58 


105 

71 
72 

77 


97 


88 


93 

100 
2 


29 
2 


60 
50 

104 

97 
92 

89 


42 
26 


CERAMICS  AND  GLASS. 

Bennett,  Sir  W.  H. 
Chinese  dish 
Chinese  porcelain 
Famille  verte  porcelain    . . 

Braun,  E.  W. 

Earliest  Doccia    porcelain 
iEarly  Furstenberg  figures  of  Italian 
comedians  . .  . .  . .        70 

British  Museum,   English  china  re- 
cently acquired  by  . .  . .       26 


7 
13 
18 

63 


No. 
Bushel,  S.  W. 
Chinese    eggshell    porcelain    with 
"  marks  "  . .  . .  41,  42 

Butler,  A.  J. 

Egypt  and  the  ceramic  art  of  the 
Nearer  East        .  .  . .  . .        52 

Origin  of  lustre  ware       . .  . .        79 

Caddie,  A.  J. 

Recent  discoveries  at  the  Wedg- 
wood factory      . .  .  .  . .        34 

Chelsea  vases . .  . .  . .  . .         2 

DiCKINS,    G. 

The  art  of  Sparta  . .  . .       68 

Frantz,  Henri 

Moustiers  ware       . .  . .  . .        17 

Fry,  Roger  E. 

Richard     Bennett     collection  of 

Chinese  porcelain  . .  .  .       99 

IIaigh,  a.  R. 

Suggested  origin  for  Persian  faience      69 
Hobson,  R.  L. 

Bristol     porcelain,     the     Trapnell 
collection  . .  . .  . .      108 

Early  "  Persian  "  bowl  and  "  rice- 
grain  "  wares     .  .  . .  . .       50 

Early  Staffordshire  wares,  4,  9,  10,  11,23 
Old  Chinese  pottery         . .  .  .      10 1 

Wares    of    the    Sung    and    Yuan 
dynasties  ..73,    74,    75,    'jj^  80 

Hodgkin,  John 

Invention  of  transfer  printing     21,  22 
Jones,  E.  Alfred 

Ming  bowl,  with  Tudor  mounts         65 
Old  Chinese  porcelain  made  from 
English  silver  models  . .  . .      103 

Lethaby,  W.  R. 
Majolica  roundells  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum     . .  . .       42 

Mather,  F.  J.,  junr. 

Canessa  collection  of,  at  Boston         39 
Penny,  W.  E.  Wynn 

Mr.  J.  W.  Singer's  eighteenth  cen- 
tury drinking  glasses    . .  . .    7,  8 

Pier,  G.  C. 

Pottery  of  the  Hither  Orient  in  the 
Metropohtan   Museum   of   New 
York        . .  .  .  68,  72,  76,  82 

Perzynski,  F. 

Towards   a   grouping   of   Chinese 
porcelains  . .  . .     91,  93,  96 

Platt,  J. 

Ancient  Korean  tomb  wares      . .     106 
Rackham,  B. 

Two  seicento  porcelain  bowls    . .       87 
Read,  Sir  C.  H. 

Ancient  Peruvian  pottery  . .        85 

RiCHTER,  Gisela  M.  A. 

Canessa  collection. .  . .  . .        39 

Salting  collection,  Cliinese  porcelain 
figures  in     . .  . .  . .  24,  25 

Solon,  M.  L. 

Ceramic  art  of  Orvieto  during  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies       . .  . .  . .  . .       79 

Coloured  pottery  of  the  Renais- 
sance in  the  Austrian  country       40 
Lowestoft  factory  . .  . .  6 

Poitiers  tile  pavement    . .  . .       56 

Rouen  porcelain    .  .  .  .  . .        26 

Saint  Cloud  porcelain       .  .  43,  44 

Sevres  porcelain  in  the  royal  col- 
lections   . .  . .  . .  . .       38 

SUp    decorated    dishes    of    Chirk 
Castle       . .  . .  . .  . .       49 

Tavenor-Perry,   J. 

Marble  and  ceramic  decorations  of 
the  Roman  campanili  . .       52 


No. 

Turner,  W. 

Welsh     porcelains,    genuine    and 
spurious  . .  . .  . .  . .       16 

Van  db  Put,  A. 

Hispano-Moresque  pottery  . .  7 

Lemos   and   Este   bottles   in   the 
Waddesdon  bequest     . .  . .       30 

Valencian  tiles       . .  . .  . .       39 

Veitch  collection  of  Chinese  porcelain       1 2 
Wylde,  C.  H. 

Early  French  "  pate  tendre  "  (Fitz- 

henry  collection)  . .  . .  27 

English  drug  and  unguent  pots  . .  25 

Mr.  E.  C.  Jemingham's  glass     . .  1 1 

DRAWINGS  AND  ENGRAVINGS 

Altdorfer,  drawing  by  . .  . .        ig 

BiNYON,  Laurence 

Colour    printing    in    Cliina    and 

Japan 49 

Diawings  of  Enghsh women  from 
Van  Dyck  to  Kneller  . .  . .       44 

Norwich  drawings  in  the  British 
Museum  . .  . .  . .  . .       jq 

Blake's  "  Creation  of  Eve "           . .        47 
Canaletto's  drawing  of  the  Campan- 
ile of  S.  Mark's 3 

Carpaccio,  drawing  of  the  school  of       19 
Cartwright,  Mrs.   J. 

Drawings  of   J.   F.   Millet  in   the 
late  Mr.  J.  Staats  Forbes 's  col- 
lection     .  .  .  .  13,   14    T    ->■>. 
Clough,  G.  T.  '       •     j 
Florentine  woodcuts         . .  . .       29 
CoLViN,   Sir  S. 

Tintoretto  at  the  British  Museum 

82,  83 
Conway,  Sir  M. 

Diirer  and  the  Housebook  Master      96 
Diirer's  works  in  their  order       . .       64 
CusT,  L. 

Early  English  engraving. .  ..       36 

Portrait  drawing  by  Hans  Holbein 
the  younger'       . .  . .  .  .       9- 

DlMIER,    L. 

French    portrait    drawings     at 

Knowsley  . .  . .  . ,       93 

DoDGSON,  Campbell 

Aldegrever,     Heinrich :     undes- 

cribed  woodcut  .  .  . .  64 

Diirer,  newly  discovered  portrait 

by  6 

Diirer  portrait  drawings  recently 

identified  . .  . .  . .  26 

Diirer,  some  notes  on      . .  . .      104 

Earliest   signed   works   of  Michel 

le  Blon    . .  . .  . .  . .       32 

Early     Dutch     woodcut     of     S. 

Christopher         . .  .  .  .  .       91 

Etchings  by  Seymour  Haden  (un- 

described  states)  .  .  . .      102 

Hans  Lutzelburger  and  the  Master 

N.H 47 

Hans  Sebald  Beham  and  a  new 

catalogue  of  his  works . .  . .  2 

Rembrandt  drawings,  recent  pub- 

hcations  of  . .  . .  . .        35 

Staynemer  . .  . .  .  .  . .      109 

Wood  engraving,  the  invention  of         8 
Woodcut    attributed    to    H.   von 

Kuhnbach  . .  . .  . .         7 

Woodcut  by  Schaufelein . .  ..       23 

Woodcuts  by  Wolgemut  ..       12 

Einstein,  LE\v^s 

Portrait  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici   . .        26 

FiSCHEL,    OSKAR 

Some   lost  drawings   by  or  near 
to  Raphael         . .  . .  . .     107 


No. 
DRAWINGS  AND  ENGRAVINGS 

contd. 
Fragonard's  study  for  the  "  F6te  de 

S.  Cloud"  36 

Frankau,  Mrs.  J. 

Five  portraits  by  John  Downman       I 
Fry,  Roger  E. 

Claude  .  .  . .  •  •  •  •        53 

Gronkowski,  C,  and    Kingsley, 

Rose 

Dutuit     collection  ..  . .  3,   13 

Henderson,  A.  E.,  and  Hind,  A.  M. 

Rembrandt's  supposed  drawing  of 
Old  Saint  Paul's  . .  . .       9° 

Hind,  A.  M. 

Engravings  and  their  states,       73,  77 

Jacques  Callot       . .  . .  •  •      no 

Piranesi  and  his  "  Careen  "       . .       97 

Rembrandt's  father,  portraits  of .  .       36 

Unpublished  plates  after  Leonardo      55 
Holbein    drawings    in    the    Devon- 
shire collection       . .  . .  ■  ■    2,  3 
Holmes,  C.  J.,  and  Hind,  A.  M. 

Newly-discovered    study    for  tlie 
"  Christ  blessing  little  children  "       22 
Holmes,  C.  J. 

Rembrandt :  his  development  as 
an  etcher  . .  38,  4°.  4i.  42 

Rembrandt,  two  landscape  draw- 
ings by    . .  . .  •  •  • •       6° 
Hukosai's  "  Fisherwomen "  ..       49 
Image,  Selwyn 

Serious  art  of  Thomas  Rowlandson      67 
McDowALL,  K.  A. 

"  Theory "  or  the  "  Graphic 
Muse,"  engraved  by  Blake  after 
Reynolds  . .  .  •  •  ■        "JO 

Morrison,  Arthur 

Kikuchi  Yosai 8 

Peartree,  S.  Montagu 

Portrait  of   William   Caxton  29 

Pennell,  J. 

Whistler   as    etcher     and     litho- 
grapher   . .  . .  ■  •  •  •         8 
Pisanello,  a  drawing  by      . .  .  •       10 
Print      Room      at       the       British 

Museum  . .  •  •  •  •         i 

ROSSETTI,    W.   M. 

Dante    Rossetti     and     Elizabeth 

Siddall 3 

Schmidt-Degener,  F. 

Two    drawings   by   Andrea   Man- 
tegna  in  the  Boymans  Museum      95 
Shannon,  C.  H. 

A  lithograph  . .  •  ■  ■  •       45 

Singer,  Hans  W. 

Some  mezzotints  by  MacArdell 
and  Valentine  Green    . .  . .       51 

Storck,  W.  F. 
The    master    of    the    Amsterdam 

Cabinet 93 

Strange,  E.  F. 

Exhibition  of  engravings  at  South 
Kensington  . .  . .  •  ■  5 

Von  Beckeratii,  Adolf. 

Florentine  drawings  at  Berlin     . .       21 
Voss,  Hermann. 

Diirer,  Albrecht,  lost,  "  Cruci- 
fixion," by  . .  . .  . .      112 

EMBROIDERY  AND  LACE 

Head,  Mrs. 

English  embroidery  of  the  sLxteenth 
and  seventeentli  centuries       .  .        11 
Jackson,  Mrs.  F.  Nevill 
Ecclesiastical    lace,    ancient    and 
modem    . .         . .         . .         . .       10 


No. 

Jourdain,  M. 

Embroidery  at  Hardwick  Hall  . .       80 
Lace  as  worn  in  England  until  the 

accession  of  James  I.  . .  . .       45 

Lace  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  A. 

Blackborne  .  .  18,   19,  20,  23 

Mrs.   Alfred  Morrison's   collection         4 
Sixteenth-century  embroidery  with 
emblems  . .  . .  •  •       53 

Joyce,  T.  A. 

Central  African  embroidery        . .      1 10 
Kendrick,  a.  F. 

A  tunic  from  an  Egyptian  ceme- 
tery . .  . .  . •  • •       27 
Morris,  May 

Opus  anglicanum  at  the  Burling- 
ton Fine  Arts  Club      . .  .  .       28 
The  Syon,  Ascoli  and  Pienza  copes 

22,  24,  25 
Perry,  M.  Phillips 

Medieval  chasuble  at  Barnstaple      91 
Pesel,  Louisa  F. 

Cretan  embroidery  .  .  .  •       45 

Embroideries  of  the  ^gean        .  .       46 
The  so-called  "  Janina  "  embroi- 
deries       .  .  . .  •  •  •  •       49 
Pollen,  Mrs.  John  Hungerford 

Early  design  in  lace         .  .  .  .       97 

Lace  in  Brussels  museums  ..      114 

ENAMELS       - 
Bushell,  S.  W. 

Chinese  figure  of  Kuan  Yin  painted 
with  coloured  enamels  of  the 
K'ang  Hsi  period  . .  . .       56 

Dalton,  O.  M. 

Byzantine  enamels  in  Mr.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan's  collection 

109,  no,  III,  112,  113 

Dillon,  Edward 

English  enamels  on  brass  of  the 

seventeenth  century     . .  . .        83 

Early  history  of  enamel .  .  .  .        54 

Origin  and  development  of 
Chinese  porcelain  . .  61,  62 

Hobson,  R.  L. 

Chinese  cloissone  enamel    in,  112,  114 
Mitchell,  H.  P. 

Good-bye  to  "  Monvserni  "         . .       85 
Limoges   enamels   in   the    Salting 

collection  . .  . .  •  •      104 

Who  was  the  Limoges  enameller 

"  Kips  "  ?  71 

Nardon  Penicaud  triptych  . .        13 

Phillips,  Sir  Claude 

Two  Limoges  plaques  and  the 
Maitre  de  Moulins         . .  . .        55 

Van  de  Put,  A. 

An  "  esmail  d'Arragon  "  . .       36 

FRESCOES 

Campani,  Eugenic  G. 

Ucello's  story  of  "  Noah  "  in  the 
Chiostro  Verde  . .  . .  •  •       88 

Draper,  Warwick 

Watts's  fresco  in  Lincoln's  Inn    . .       37 
Eisler,  Robert 

Fresco-work  by  Guido  Reni      . .       28 
Graham,  Jean  C. 

Sangimignano  frescoes      . .  .  -        24 

Herringham,  Christiana  J. 

The  frescoes  of  Ajanta    . .  . .       87 

Lethaby,  W.  R. 

English  primitives  . .  28,    103 

PijoAN,  Jose 

A  re-discovered  school  of  Roman- 
esque frescoes    . .  . .  .  •       97 


No 

Stephens,  Emily  H. 

Recently     discovered     fresco     at 
Fiesole     . .  . .  . .  . .       75 

Storck,  Willy  F. 

Aspects  of  death  in  English  art, 
etc 113.  114 

FURNITURE 

Cescinsky,  Herbert 

Educational  aspect  of  Irish  Chip- 
pendale   . .  . .  . .  •  •       86 

Furniture  of  the  Gillow  cost  books 

90.  94 
Lacquer  work  in  England         loi,   102 
Thomas  Sheraton,  cabinet  maker     105 
Chests 

Burgundian  chest  . .  . .         6 

Fourteenth  century  coffer  . .         2 

Oaken  chest  of  Ypres      . .  . .         6 

Clouston,  R.  S. 

Dutch  and  Flemish  furniture     .  .       51 
Eighteenth  century  mirrors  37,  39 

English   furniture    in    the    Brad- 
ford e.xhibition  .  .  . .  17 

English    furniture    makers  of  the 
eighteenth  century, 

12,  14,  19,  21,  23,  25,  27,  29 
Keyboard  instruments  in  relation 
to  furniture        . .  . .  ■  .        32 

Yorkshire    collection    of    English 
furniture  . .  . .  •  •        16 

Ducereau's  influence  on  French  re- 
naissance furniture  . .  . .        78 

Gramont,  Gaston 

Furniture  at  Windsor  Castle      . .       34 
Green,  A.  Romney 
Furniture  making 

109,  no,   in,   112,   114 

MOLINIER,    E. 

French    furniture    of    the  seven- 
teentli and  eighteenth  centuries    I,  5 
Rankin,  William 

Cassone   fronts   in   American   col- 
lections      40,  43,  45,  47,  50,  53,  55 
Turner,  Percy  M. 

The  house  and  collection  of    Sir 
Edgar  Speyer,  Bart.     . .  . .       18 

Vallance,  Aymer 

Early  furniture  ..  ..    in,  112,  113 

Williamson,  G.  C. 

Old  carved  Spanish  chest  . .       42 

GOLDSMITHS'  WORK 
Churchill,  S.  J.  A. 

Giovanni  Bartolo  of  Siena  .  .        44 

CusT,  Lionel 

John  of  Antwerp,  goldsmith,  and 
Hans  Holbein    . .  . .  . .       35 

Dalton,  O.  ISL 

Mr.  ^lorgan's  Byzantine  plate  and 
jewellery  from  Cyprus  ..       48 

Falcke,  Dudley  C. 

Old  Marcasite  jewellery  . .  . .       96 

Fry,  Roger  E. 

A  modern  jeweller  . .  . .       87 

Holbein's  studies  in  the  Duke  of 

Devonshire's  collection..        ..         3 

Mitchell,  H.  P. 

Altar-cross  and  candlesticks      . .       38 
Medijeval  silver  chalice  from  Iceland      4 
Soro  chalice  . .  . .  . .         6 

Petrucci,  Raphael 

Scheldewindeke  cross       . .  . .         9 

Thurston,  Rev.  H.,  S.J. 

Two  lost  masterpieces  of  the  gold- 
smith's art         31 


GREEK  ART 

Brown,  G.  Baldwin 
How  Greek  women  dressed         33, 

KOESTER,    A. 

Hairdressing  in  ancient  Greece    . . 
Mather.  F.  J.,  junr. 

Greek  mirrors  at  Boston 
Smith,  Sir  Cecil  H. 

Greek  art  at  the  Burlington  Fine 
Arts  Club,  1903 

IVORIES 

D ALTON,    O.    M. 

Two  mediaeval  caskets     . . 
English     eleventh-century    ivory 

LEAD  WORK 

Weaver,  Lawrence 
Cisterns 
Fonts 

Garden  statues 

London  leaded  steeples 
Portrait  statues     .  . 
Rainwater  pipe  heads 
Scottish  lead  spires 
Vases 


No. 

34 
66 

35 


15 

7 


..       32 

34 

..        36 

44.  47.  50 

38 

28,  30 

..        41 
..        56 


MEDALS  AND  SEALS 

Design  for  Queen  Elizabeth's  Irish       ^^ 

Esdaile,  Katharine 

On  contorniates "^ 

Hill,  G.  F.,  and  Others. 

Classical  influence  on  the  Italian 

medal       . .  •  •  " "   „      ' ' 

Notes  on  Italian  medals    48,  57, 

60,  65,   70,  73-   79,  87,  91.  99,   103 
Some  medals  by  Pastorino  da  Siena       42 

Stephen,  H.,  medallist  and  painter      60 
Peartree,  S.  Montagu 

Is  Hans  Daucher  the  author  of  the 
medals  attributed  to  Diirer  ? . .        3° 
Petrucci,  Raphael 

Seals  of  the  Brussels  guilds       ..         5 
Sussana     of      Bavaria:      Portrait 
medals     . .  •  •  •  •  •  ■         7 


MINIATURES 


114 


42 


106 


93 


CusT,  Lionel 

Newly    discovered    miniature    of 
Thomas  Cromwell  .  .  .  •      103 

Drouais,  a  miniature  by     . .  •  •       " 

Fry,  Roger  E.  _    ^  .    , 

Two  miniatures  by  De  Limbourg       30 
Hilliard,  a  miniature  by     . .  •  •        18 

Holmes,  Sir  Richard 

Enelish  miniature  painters  34,  35. 

^  37.  38.  41.  42 

Miniature  by  Holbein      . .  ■  •        16 

Unpublished  Holbein       . .  •  •         2 

Martin,  F.  R.  . 

Miniature  by  Gentile  Belhm 

39,  49,  85 
Phillips,  Sir  Claude 

Miniature  by  Boucher      . .  •  •        27 

Miniature  by  Francois  Clouet     .  .        21 
Miniature  by  H.  F.  Fiiger  ..        26 

Shelley's  miniature  of  Lady  Hamil- 
j.  ....       32 

ton  •  ■  •  •  •  •  -^ 

Weale,  W.  H.  James 

Livina  Teerlinc,  miniaturist       .  .        4° 
Simon  Binnink,  miniaturist        . .       35 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Arundel  collections,    loi,   102,   104 

100,  loa 


No. 

Beck,  Egerton 

Ecclesiastical  dress  in  art 

28,  29,  30,  31,  33,   34 
Bode,    Dr.    William,    and   the   wax 

bust  controversy  . .  . .     86,  87,  89 

BuRNE,  E.  Lancaster 

Windmills    .  .  

Clough,  G.  T. 

Sienese  temperament 
Clutton-Brock,  a. 

Chinese    and    European   religious 
art 
Conway,  Sir  Martin 

Giovannino    de'    Grassi    and    the 

brothers  van  Limbourg 
Treasury  of  S.  Maurice  d'Agaune 

113,   114 

ECKENSTEIN,    LiNA 

Purpose    and    value    of    ancient 
Egyptian  art 
Fry,  Roger  E. 

Munich    exhibition    of    Moham- 
medan art  . .  .  •  89,  90 
Future   administration   of   the   fine 

arts  in  England     .  . 
Gill,  A.  E.  R. 

Inscriptions 
Herringham,  Christiana  J. 

Snake    pattern    in    Ireland,    the 
Mediterranean  and  China 
Kann    collection :     acquisitions    by 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Huntington     . . 
Lafond,  Paul 

Ox-yokes  in  the  North  of  Portugal 

MacColl,  D.  S. 

Grania  in  church 

Manchester,  art  in 

Moore,  T.  Sturge 

Idea  of  a  canon  of  proportion  for 
the  human  figure  .  .         _•  • 

National    museums,    new    acquisi- 
tions I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  26,  28,  38 
Oppenheim  collection  . .  •  •       4° 
Peartree,  S.  Montagu. 

Historical    exhibition    at  Nurem- 
burg 
Pressing    questions    of    the    public 

service 
Purpose    and    policy    of    national 

museums 
Ricketts,      C,     and      Ross,       R. 
Franco-British  exhibition . . 

Russell,  A.  G.  B. 

Seventeenth-century  wallpaper  .  . 
Salting    collection 

84,  85,  86,  89,   103 

Spielmann,  M.  H. 

Ministry  of  fine  arts 
Stevens,    Alfred,    memorial   and    ex 

hibition  at  the  Tate  Gallery 
Trotter,  Alys. 

Varnishes  as  vehicles  and  protec- 
tions                 iio.   "3 

Weale,  W.  H.  James 

Launcelot  Blondeel  . .  68,  69 


No. 


33 


36 
84 

63 

58 

94 

32 
41 

17 


44 


39 


37 


64 


28 


104 


25 
106 


MOSAICS 

Mosaic  attributed  to  Orcagna 


36 


Auctioneer  as  dealer 


29 


PAINTERS  AND  PAINTING 

Abyssinia,  a  Flemish  picture  from . .       29 
Amaudry,  Leonce 

Dr.    Carvallo's    collection       20,  21,  22 
Antrobus,  Lady 

Jane,     Duchess     of     Gordon,     by 
Romney  . .  •  •  •  •  •  •        ^  ^ 


38 
107 


90 


100 


Armstrong,  Sir  Walter 
Art  in  Georgian  England 
Claim  for  Gerritt  Willemsz  Horst 
Auquier,  Philippe 
Fran9oise  Duparc 
Baker,  C.  H.  Collins 

Portrait    of    Jane    Middleton 
Baron,  Barclay 

Giovanni  Carato    ..  ..  9i,  93 

Bautier,  Pierre 

Suttermans'  lost  portrait 
Belgium,    King   of,    pictures   in   the 

collection  of 
BENfloiTfi,  Leonce 

"  Madame    Charpentier    and    her 
Children "   by  Auguste   Renoir 
Berenson,  Bernhard 
Alunno  di  Domenico 
Sienese  painter  of  the  Franciscan 
legend    . . 
BiNYON,  Laurence 

A   Chinese  painting  ..  ..        10 

Chinese   paintings   in   the   British 
Museum  . .  . .  •  •  89,  92 


57 


8 


Birmingham  portrait  exhibition     . . 
Blakiston,  T.  E.  D. 

Oxford    exhibition    of    historical 
portraits  (See  also  27) 

BORENIUS,    TANCRED 

A  "  Sacra  Conversazione  "  in  the 

Hermitage 
Three    paintings    by    Bartolomeo 
Vivarini   .  . 
Botticelli,  Sandro,  "  Lucretia  " 
Bredius,  Abraham 

Did  Rembrandt  paint  the  portrait 
of  Elizabeth  Bas  ? 
Brinton,     Selwyn 

Ghislandi,  Era  Vittore  . . 
Carmichael,  Montgomery 

Lippi,  Era  Lippo,   portrait 
CoLViN,  Sir  Sidney 

Portrait  of  Erasmus  by  Holbein 

Conway,  Sir  Martin 

Portraits  of  the  Wyatt  family   .  . 
Cook,  Herbert 
Baldassare  d'Este 
Butinone  and  Zenale        ..      10,   11 
Giorgiones,  two  alleged    . . 
Giorgiones,  two  early 
Identification  of  an  early  Spanish 

master 
Leonardo    da    Vinci,    newly    dis- 
covered   .  . 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  portrait  of 

a  musician 
Leonardo   da  Vinci,    some   copies 
Nation's  new  Raphael     .. 
Pacheco,  the  master  of  Velazquez 
Portuguese  paintings 
Three    unpublished    Italian    por- 
traits 
Titian,  notes  on  the  study  of     . . 
Titian's  portrait  of  Laura  diDianti 
Velazquez,   a  re-discovered 
Venetian  portraits  and  some  prob- 
lems 
Venetian     portraits     in     English 
possession 
Cook,    H.,    and    Kerr-Lawson,   J. 
Identiacation  of  two  painters' 
portraits  .  . 
Coomaraswamy,    Ananda   K. 

Rajput  paintings 

Copley,  pastel  by     . . 

Corot's  "  Evening  on  the  Lake  " 


8 
14 

94 

100 
40 

108 

114 

112 

80 


100 

14 

4 

20 

32 

74 

56 
105 
43 
59 
76 

2 
44 
30 
45 

84 

35 


24 

108 
49 
52 


No. 
PAINTERS  AND  PAINTING— 

contd. 
Cox,  Kenyon 

Pictures   by   Winslow   Homer  in 
Metropolitan    Museum,     New 
York      . .  . .  . .  . .       56 

Recent    work    of     E.  C.  Tarbell       70 
CusT,  Lionel 

Portrait     of     Queen      Catherine 
Howard  by  Hans  Holbein  the 
younger  . .  . .  . .  . .       88 

Vandyck's    "  Marchese    Giovanni 
Battista     Cattaneo "      in     the 
National  Gallery  . .  . .       53 

CusT,  Lionel,  and  others 

Early  German  art  at  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club  . .  . .       40 

Portraits  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots    43,   45 
Notes  on  pictures  in  the  royal  col- 
lections 13,    16,  18,  20,  21,  23, 
24,  29,  38,  52,  58,  59,  70,  72, 
80,86,  87,  88.91,94,  99,  loi,  107 
Gust,  Robert  H. 

Some  overlooked  masterpieces  . .       12 
David,  J.  L. 

Portrait  of  Napoleon       . .  . .       29 

Davies,  Randall 

Inventory  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham's pictures,  etc.,  at  York 
House  in  1635   . .  . .  . .       48 

Denis,  Maurice 

Cezanne       . .  . .  . .  82,  83 

De  Ricci,  Seymour 

Pictures  by  Francesco  Napolitano      91 
Douglas,  Langton 

Sassetta       . .  . .  . .  •  •    3,  9 

Dublin  Gallery  of  modern  art        . .       59 
Duncan,  Ellen 

Irish  National  Portrait  collections 

43.  55 
Durand-Greville,  E. 

Exhibition  of  French  primitives. .        20 
Dutch  e.xhibition  at  the  Guildhall. .    4,  5 
Elias,  Nicholas,  portraits  by  . .       15 

Fantin-Latour. 

Portrait  of  a  girl  . .  . .       25 

Ffoulkes,  C.  Jocelyn 

Date  of  Vincenzo  Foppa's  death  . .         i 
ffoulkes,  Charles 

Craft  picture  by  Jan  Brueghel  97 

Field,  Hamilton  Easter 

Art  of  Kiyonaga  as  illustrated  in 
an    American    collection         . .       64 
Finberg,  A.  J. 

So-called    Turners    in    the    Print 
Room       . .  . .  . .  . .       39 

French     School     in     the     National 
Gallery         .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .       66 

Frick  and  Widener  collections  :  Rem- 
brandts  and  Van  Dycks  . .  .  .       65 

Frick  collection,  recent  additions.  .54,  55 
Frizzoni,  Gustavo 

Three  little-noticed   paintings    in 
Rome       . .  . .  . .  . .      107 

Fry,  Roger  E. 

Baldonivetti,  profile  portrait  by. .       96 
Basaiti         . .  . .  .  .  .  .        18 

Bellini,     Giovanni,     "  The    Re- 
deemer "  . .  . .  . .       109 

Blake,  William,  three  pictures  in 
tempera  by         . .  .  .  . .        12 

Bosch,  Jerome,  "  Christ  Mocked,"         7 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  :   Early 

Venetian  exliibition      ..108,109,  no 
Burhngton  Fine  Arts  Club  :    Um- 
brian  exhibition  . .  .  .        83 

Florentine  "  Nativity  "    . .  .  .       25 

Fourteenth-century  sketchbook  43 


JTo. 
French  primitives'  exliibitiori    . .  I5,  16 
Gainsboroughs,  the  stolen  . .       48 

Giorgione,  picture  attributed  to .  .        79 
Grafton  Galleries,  exhibition  of  Old 
Masters  at  . .  . .        104,  105 

Maitre  de  Moulins  ..  ..       41 

Mantegna  as  a  mystic     . .  . .       32 

Parry,  Sir  Hubert,  collection  of..  5 

Ryder,  Albert  P.,  art  of..  ..        6i 

Solario,    Antonio   da,    "  Head   of 
John  the  Baptist,"  by..  ..       25 

Solario,  Antonio  da,  picture  by  . .      ''3 
Tempera  painting  . .  . .       27 

Titian's  "  Ariosto  "  .  .  .  .       20 

Titian's  "  Pietro  Aretino  "  .  .        29 

Van  der  Weyden,  Roger,  portrait 
of  Leonello  d'Este  by  . .  . .       94 

Velazquez,  the  Fraga        . .  . .       97 

Fry,  Roger  E.,  and  Mather,  F.  J. 
Johnson,  Mr.  John  G.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, collection  of   . .  . .       41 

Recent  acquisitions  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  New  York        38 
Ganz,  Paul 
Two     unpublished     portraits    by 
Hans  Holbein    . .  . .  . .     103 

Gronau,  G. 
Titian's  portrait  of  the  Empress 
Isabella    . .  . .  . .  . .         6 

Hardy,  C.  F. 

History  of  a  Hogarth  portrait  . .       79 
Hervey,  Mary  F.  S. 

Gerlach  Flicke,  Tudor  painter,     86,  87 
Portraits  of  Tudor  times  .  .       75 

Hervey,  Mary  F..  S.,  and  Martin- 
Holland,  Robert 
Forgotten  French  painter  :    Felix 
Chretien  . .  . .  . .  . .       97 

Hewett,  a.  Edith 

Newly-discovered      portrait       by 
Ambrogio  de  Predis     . .  .  .        47 

Hill,  G.  F. 

Pisanello's  portrait  of  a  princess. .       16 
Holmes,  C.  J. 

British  school,   pictures  of         . .       28 
Constable's  "  Dedham  Vale,"  181 1       56 
Constable,    John,    in   the   Gassiot 
collection  . .  .  .  . .        10 

Cotman,    John    Sell,    as    an    oil 
painter     . .  . .  .  .  .  .        10 

Diirer,  our  new      ..  ..  17,   18 

Fantin-Latour's    portrait    of    Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edwards        .  .  . .        24 

Giorgione,  school  of  .  .  . .       80 

Harpignies,  landscapes  of  . .       46 

Japanese    art    and    its    use    to 
Europe     . .  . .  . .  . .       31 

Lepage's,    Bastian,    "  Portrait    of 
Sir  Henry  Irving  "        .  .  .  .        87 

Maris,  Matthew,  landscapes  of  . .       48 
New  York,  three  pictures  for  the 
IMetropolitan  Museum  .  .  . .        35 

Northcote,  portrait  by     . .  . .       40 

Orrock's  English  pictures  .  .        16 

Salting    collection :     French    and 

English  pictures  . .  86,  89 

Titian,  picture  of  S.  Jerome  attri- 
buted to  . .  . .  . .       25 

Turner's  theory  of  colouring       . .       30 
Turner,  three  pictures  by . .  . .       67 

Whistler  and  modern  painting  . .        70 
Wilson,  Richard,  landscapes       . .       33 
HoRNE,  Herbert  P. 

Baldovinetti,  Alesso  ..    4,  5,  6,  31 

Botticelli,  lost  picture  by  . .  i 

dal  Castagno,  Andrea       .  .  2=;,  27 

dal  Ponte,  Giovanni         ..  ..       41 

del  Sellaio,  Jacopo  . .  . .       64 


No. 

II  Graffione  . ,         . .         . .       33 

Hukusai,  landscape  by        . .  . .       46 

HuLiN  DE  Loo,  Georges 

Daret,    Jacques,    authentic   work 
painted  in  1434  .  .  . .        yQ 

Darefs  "  Nativity  of  our  Lord  "  100 
HuTTON,  Edward 

Father  of  Perugian  painting  . .  26 
lonides,  Constantine,  bequest,  17,  18,  19 
Isenbrant,  "  The  Mystic  marriage  of 

S.  Catherine,"  attributed  to  . .  30 
James,  Edith  E.  Coulson 

"  S.     John     the      Baptist,"     by 
Francesco  Francia        . .  . .     103 

Kerr-Lawson,  J. 

Portraits  of  W.  B.  Spence  . .  15 
Koop,  A.  J. 

Bramantino  portraits       . .  . .       32 

Lang,  Andrew 

Portraits  of  Mary  Stuart  . .  45 

Lathrop,  Francis 

Velazquez  in  the  Boston  Museum  25 
MacColl,  D.  S. 

Constable  as  a  portrait  painter  . .     107 

Duparc   {?),   Franyoise      . .  . .        28 

English    artists    (Alfred    Stevens, 
Turner,  Wilkie)  . .  •  •     57.  60,  71 

Whitechapel   Gallery  :     "  Twenty 
years  of  British  art  "  . .  . .       88 

Wilkie,  two  works  by    . .  . .         57 

Maes,  Nicholas 

"  Boys  bathing  "  . .  . .  . .       15 

Marquand,  Allan 

Memorial  of  the  entry  of  Leo  X 
into  Florence     . .  . .  . .      103 

Martin,  F.  R. 

Behzad,    the    Persian   painter  73 

Bellini,    Gentile,    found    in    Con- 
stantinople  and   the    East       39,  85 
Martin,  W. 

Life    of    a    Dutch    artist    in    the 
seventeenth  century 

26,  30,  31,  45,  48,  54 
Mather,  F.  J.,  Junr. 

Copley,  J.  S,,  early  work  ..  31 

Patinir,  Joachim    .  .  . .  . .       30 

Pollaiuolo  at  New  Haven  . .  36 
Meyer-Riefstahl,  R. 

Vincent  van  Gogh  . .  92,  93 

MODIGLIANI,    EtTORE 

da  Bologna,  Giovanni,  in  the  Brera  97 
Morland,  Henry,  two  pictures  by  . .  2 
Nevill,  Ralph 

Jean-Honore    Fragonard  . .    7,  9 

OzzoLA,  Leandro 

Sal va tor  Rosa's  works  in  England  81 
Peartree,  S.  Montagu 

Triptych  by  Lucas  Moser  . .       46 

Perate,  Andre 

Portrait  exiiibition  in  Paris,  1909 

75.  76 

Perkins,  F.  Mason 

Lorenzetti,  Ambrogio       . .          .  .  13 

Siena  exhibition  of  ancient  art..  18 

Vanni,  Andrea       . .          . .          . .  6 

Petrucci,  Raphael 

Brussels  French  exhibition          . .  12 

Brussels  town  hall,  new  panels  in  7 

Meunier,  Constantin         . .          . .  27 

Phillips,  Sir  Claude 

Bellini,  Jacopo,  unrecognised  por- 
trait           82 

Bosch,  Hieronymus,  "  The  Mock- 
ing of  Christ  "  . .          . .          . .  90 

Carpaccio,  an  unrecognised        . .  99 

David,  Louis,  unknown  portrait  62 


No. 
PAINTERS    AND     PAINTING— 

contd. 

Dramatic  portraiture       . .          . .  35 

Gerard    of    Haarlem    (?)    at    the 

National  Gallery           . .          . .  19 

Giorgione  (?),  some  figures          . .  72 

Hermitage  pictures           . .          . .  89 

II  Rosso  (Fiorentino),  by  himself  (?)  105 
Palma  Vecchio      . .          . .            46,  47 

Reynolds,    Sir    Joshua,    Walker- 

Heneage  Family            . .          . .  59 

Salting   collection  :    Italian   pic- 
tures       . .          . .          . .          . .  85 

Solario,  an  uncatalogued             . .  101 

Titian  of  the  Cassel  Gallery    . .  in 
Venetian  "  Temperance  "  at  the 

Royal  Academy          ..          ..  113 

Watteau,  an  unknown     . .          . .  15 

Watteau's    "  Flute    Player  "  . .  32 

Watteau  in  the  Jones  collection  66 

Watts's  "  The  Sisters  "               •  •  37 

Witz  of  Basel,  "  Crucifijiion  "  . .  50 
Poole,  Mrs.  R.  L. 

Gilbert  Jackson,   portrait  painter  103 
Pre-Raphaelites     and     the     Royal 

Academy     . .          . .          . .          . .  35 

Prestage,  Edgar 

Early  Portuguese  paintings        . .  90 

Pugin,  A.  W.,  portrait  of  . .          . .  28 

Rankin,  W. 

Cassone  fronts  in  American  collec- 
tions ..         40,  43,45,  47,  50,  53,  55 

Copley,   J.   S.,  the  early  work  of . .  31 
Ricketts,  Charles 

Charles  Conder       . .          . .          . .  73 

Fantin-Latour        . .          . .          . .  19 

Puvis  de  Chavannes         . .          . .  61 

Velazquez    masterpieces    in    the 

Vienna  Gallery  .  .          . .          . .  16 

Von  Menzel,  Adolph        . .          . .  37 

Watts  at  Burlington  House       . .  23 

RiCHTER,    J.    P. 

Early  Christian  art  in  tlie  Roman 
catacombs  . .  . .  . .       22 

Robinson,  Sir  J.  C. 

Bodegones    and    early    work    of 
Velazquez  . .  ■  •     45.  49.  53 

Maitre  de  Flemalle  and  the  school 
of  Salamanca     . .  . .  27,  29 

ROLDIT,    M. 

Lord  Normanton's  collection 

5.  9,  10,  19 
Romney's  study  for  the  Egremont 

family  piece  . .  . .  29,  30 

Ross,  Robert 

Blake's  place  in  English  art     . .       39 

Rossetti :    an  observation  . .       62 

RUSHFORTH,  G.  McN. 

Giambono,  two  pictures  by       . .     104 
Russell,  A.  G.  B. 

Velazquez,    new    portrait    in    the 
Prado 35 

Shannon,  C.  H.,  and  others 
Case  for  modern  painting 

49,  50.  51-  52.  54 

SiCKERT,    BeRNHARD 

Independent  art  of  to-day  . .        36 

Modern  painters  in  1906  . .       40 

Pre-Raphaelite  and  Impressionist 

heresies    . .  . .  . .  . .       26 

AVhistler  memorial  exhibition  . .       24 
SiMONSON,  George  A. 

Newly-discovered   Guardi  . .       97 
Singer,  Hans  W. 

Berlin    centenary    exhibition  of 

German  art        . .  . .  . .       37 

Goya  pictures  at  Vienna  . .       62 


No. 
Singh,  H.H.  Prince  Frederick 
Duleep. 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  Artist  . .         52 

SirSn,  Osvald 

Italian    pictures    in    Sweden,      17,  19 
Trecento  pictures  in  American  col- 
lections   . .  . .  . .     68,  69,  71 

Steer,  P.  Wilson 

Art  gallery  for  Johannesburg    . .        75 
Strzygowski,  Josef 

Turner's  path  from  nature  to  art      60 
Tavenor-Perry,  J. 

The  nimbus  in  Eastern  art,         55,  56 
Turner,  J.  M.  W.,  Winchester  Cross       33 
Turner,  Percy  M. 

British  school's  representation  in 
the  Louvre         ..  ..  48.  51 

Painter  of  "  A  Galiot  in  a  Gale  "     102 
Philips  and  Jacob  de  Koninck  72 

Underbill,  Evelyn 

"  The  Fountain  of  Life  "  :  an  icono- 
graphical  study . .  . .  . .       86 

Valentine,  Wilhelm  R. 

New  Rembrandt  at  Frankfort  . .       39 
Van  de  Put,  Albert 

Early  Catalan  school  of  painting      44 

Van  Dyck's  "  Prince  of  Oneglia  "       114 

Various  schools  . .  . .  . .       22 

Velazquez,  the  Rokeby        . .  . .       34 

Veneto    Bartholommeo    Portrait  of 
an      unknown     man     (Borghese, 
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